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Minute by tho Honourable Mr. IlaUidag. 

4-' 

18 September 18.56. 

This is a Memorial which has been submitted to mo by certain Christian Mrinonat iVom cot* 
missionaries concerning the .state of the provinces subject to the Govenunent ciinitian -Mix- 
of Bengal, with a request that I will lav it before the Right Honourabb^ the 
v'ovemor-gencral m Council. population. 

2. " It will be seen that‘s he Memorialists deelfire their hfHef that “ in many 
districts neither life npr property is secure, that gang robberies of the most 
daring character are perpetrated annually in great immbers, with h'fil>uni*'y, and 
thai there -ue. constant .scenes of violence in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners of landed estates.” 

3. T'ho Memorialists ascribe these evils to “ the inefficiency of the police, and 
the judicial sysbeip rogtirding the former of which they inveigh against the 
village chowke}''dars and the stipendiary thannah police as corrupt, oppressive, 
and iaeompetent. 

' ■» 

4. The working of the zemindaree system iscoiisidered by the Memorialists 
as one of the most active caus€*s.,.^f evil. It encourages, tlif-y say, the conceal- 
ment, arid consequently the commission, of erime. It imp< des the atlministration 
of justice ; ai;*!, whilst it embokhms the ricli to set the law at a'shance, it leads the 
poor to despair of obtaining reilress even against the grea;|e.si wrong thatui{iy|je 
inflicted on them. “It teiuls,” the Memorialists add, 1o^'denioralis<‘ and- 
pauperise the peasantry, and to reduce this fafr and fertilmand to a condition 
similar to that under which Ireland suffered so*“grtevously and so long.” 
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5. From all this it ha:^resultcd, in the judgment of the Memorialists, that the 
rural population of Bengal eommouly live in a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
producf'd chiefly by the present systtnn of landed tenures, and the extortion of 
the zemindars, aggravated by the inefficiency anti the cruelties of the peace 
officers, who are paid by the chowltedarry tax, or by the Government. 

6. And bt'sides the causes above assigned, the Mainorialists att/ibut<^iuch of 

the lawle^ness of which they t;ompIain, to “the w'ant of a complete of 

the estate^ of the countr}^ of a Registration Act to settle titles, and of law's to 
obviate tlie infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts,” from which 
wants<«rist‘ constant conflict and violence, and, the tenant is red\urcd, not merely 
to beggar}', but also in many cases to a state of the most abject and pitiable 
servitude. 


r 7. In effect, the Memorialists declari* the social condition of the* pct)pl<' of 
^ -Be^^galto be •“ deplorable in the extreme,” and affirm tb at a spirit of sullen* 
^lisccniWfiT^j^vails among the rural ^i^pulation, from an impression that the 
V^vernmentiVindifferexit to their s u^j|i^g| pi tilfut the discontent is daily in'* 
crKising, ami that a bitter feeling “oF^nlffed towards their rulers^s bidng 
eii^nidered in their minds. ^ 

8. This being, in the. opinion of the Mcmoriiff!l^fs, ‘thV at'tual state of things, 
thc'y go on to e\))ress their earnest desire that a Commission m-iy be appuiiitcdf^ 
consisting t)f men of iiidv'peudeiit minds, mibiasst'd b\' official or local prc^judices, 
to institute a searebing imjuiry into all tbe cause's that now affeeM tlie condition 
of the population, and “ es^'cially tbe following I'igbt subjects 

ist. “■ T!i<''state o^^ie jioliee and the jndi«'ial system.” 

2d. “ I'be j.ow'crs and infiu<*nce of tin* zemindars and planters, and how 
tliose ])ow'( rs are used.” • 

Jid. “'Ibe resniiree.s and eammg.s of the laljouriug ela*''S('s, and tin' ])ro- 
liorlioii wliieb these bear to the rent that they arc compelled tt> pay.” 

-Itli. ri'e liaiMssing t'\aetions and oppressions to wbieb tlu* pool* ^ire 
subjc<*t 

atb. • llio landed tenures ” • 

(>lh. 

1 oxicat iit 

7tli. “ Tlu! actual e.xti'ut to which education is provide'd for the masses 
and. 

Htb. “ le be'st means of dieviating llic' .sufferings, and e'levating the 
condition, )f the people." 

t>. Notwithstaiidin the authorit} which <-innot but a'ttaeh to the respected 
names a]>j)(‘U(ied to this memorial, and uoi withs1.audiug the estimation with 
which the i!U)tiv('s and ]>erposes of tliese exeellent and useful fnissionaries must 
eertainly b<' ri'g-irdef!. t is impossibie for any one Avho has bail the large and 
freqiumt opjuivinniiie., wdiieli 1 have e.ijoyed of a<*quainting my.self by ]ie» 5 j:>«rTf 
intercourse with all^lasscs, Native and Enro]n*an, in/tud out of tbe service, and 
thereby acquiring a^lTnowledgt' of tin* real slate ol things^ to admit, as a eori^aJi, 
represeiitatiwir of facts, the picture which is drawn in this Memorial of ifie 
general c<indiiioii of iltere.r.'ii population of llengal. • ^ 

10 It isajiieture, fouiided doubtle.ss on some isolated facts, wliieh fi;iv’e<)ee.>. 
siouall} ('oine to tli ' knowli'dgi- of missionaries iu»tive mofus^il, and it als<> 
repTC'Senti'* soim (:ireun>sb*uiees wliieli miglit, and no doubt sometimes, do hapju'ii 
in the pn. si'nt state, uol only of the law, wdiieli admits ol speedy allerathm, b.it 
also of u.'.tional ‘.'•...r.d'., eduealinn, .and pulilic opinion, whit'h cannot la; ttpf'cdil} 
nuieudfd by the G<»\ ' rninent, but Jiiust aw*a.it the comparatively slow adv anct 
<.I at iieral (uv iiis 'tjon ul iuqirovenH'Tit, B«i|^ is not, in my jiulgiue.nt, bv any 
means an aeeur.ite re -<nt‘itionof tlu slab^if the ae>ual relativ)ii»» lu'tween 

V laudtord 


“^'he extension of the Gov<-rnmc*nl sales of ardent spirits and iti- 
n^ drugs, among a peo|>le onei* celebrate d for tt'injieranee.”* 


/ 


'Flic IVIeinoririU^J.s J\> i to he aware 

i\uil nitoMCvWiBir <ln4‘S. The < h.v 

\ to fli^eoiir jf. ( iovt niinent scriy 


t’are fliat there no ciuli thiiiL' us u CoA'ciniru^rit sale of 
comment lur'ro\\ taxets the sail* of sueli artmlc with 
jovt niinent selhs nolljiiu*’ of ihc kind uxoopt opium, is a small 

to The uioiiopolv, and (WiJently not the nrticlo to whieli tlio Moim>ra*,Ij'»is 
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landlord (or planter) and tenant, and of the condition qf the rural population 
ovei* the most part of the territory to which it purports tohpply j aiid» awve 
1 must take leave to express my absolute dissent from itte statement made, 
doubtless in perfect good faith, that the. people exMbit a sidrit of sullen discon-< 
tent on account of the miseries ascribed to them, and Hbkt there exists among 
them that bitter hatred to the. Government which has fillecl the Memcndalists, as 
thcy^^^clare, “ with alarm as well as sorrow.” 

1 1 . Gr^at stress is laid by the Meim>rialistS on the inefficient condition of the 
police, and the defects of the judicial system. They c^, hrst and foremost, for 
inflUiry into these, in preference to all other subjects d investigation, and they 
designate, them, and with j)erfeet truth, the radietd cause of the social evils of 
which 1 am far from denying the existence, though I am not dispo^UKl to lo<d^' 
upon them as so dark and deplorable as they appear in the painting of the Mj^- 
morialists. , But why appoint a commission to inquiic into such matters as 
those i They have been inquired into repeatedly, and their defects -*iIn!hfotighly 
examined and c*xj>osed. Measures fou'^the improvement of botb;.,tJie police and 
the judicial system are now, us ♦Vs v, ^A,U Icnown, under the consideration of the 
Executive Government, and likely soon to be. presented to the Legislature. Tl^'* 
time present is, us rcgar(V> tho.se things, not the time for investigation. butJor 
action, and ati} thing thaKih likely to delay action on those points will impfide 
the very consuinmation-^«hich the Memorialists so greatly desire. Nothing 
would so surely, or so long, delay the completion of the necessary improvements 
in the jiolice and in the jlidicial s\ stem, as a commission for a new inquiry into 
those subjeets, and, on that ground tilonc, further inquiry is to be deprecated. 

■7 

12. But it is eertaiu, no less from the. statement^' of the iVIemorialists them- 
selves than from the obvious nature of the case, tint reform in these two im» 
portant jiolnts will go a gre at w ay tovvartls removing the evils which undf)ubtedly 
affect the condition of the rural population. This is a country in which, owing 
to iinperfe('t civilisation, scanty knowledge, and a low standard of morality, to 
habits of seltish doininati»)n in one part of the population, and of slavish sub- 
mission in another part, might i.s at all times very apt to be made right. It is 
a eoimtiy-, therefore, in which the poor will greatly need, for their protectiem 
against the rich, a strong and incorrupt police, and a pure, simi>le, and accessi- 
ble judicial sy.».tem. As ssoon as the police is put on as reasonably sound a foot- 
ing as the conditioii of the country allows, and as soon as the iadicial system 
has been simplified, clu'apcned, and rendered easily accessible, tue greater part 
will hav<> beim done of all tiiat a Government can at present do in this country, 
towards the i>roteetion of its poorer against its richer subjects ; and when the 
law of lamllt>rd and tenant is amended, a^subject on which I have been recently 
oct'upied in in<|uiiy, and regarding vfhich a project of law will shortly be placed 
before the Legislative Council, I know' not what more will rt^main in the way of 
h*gi'-latix e imj>rovement to meet the fullest wishes of the Memorialists, and of 
all who. like the Memorialists, are benevolently intent on raising and bettering 
the material condition of the Bengal agriculturalist. 

iii. 'J hat tlu* Goyeriuiumt is juituallj' engaged in measures for this purpose 
is, notorious, i'hey may jx'rform the duty well or ill ; as fiftst as can l)e expected, 
or with unreasonable delay: whatever be the case, no b'ne can say that the 
tMemoiialists, and others having the same good purposes as tijre^irMemorialists, 
ought not to assist by information and suggestions, and to stimulate and quicken 
by earnest appeal and exhortation. On the contrary, all they can do in these 
ways mui^ be uscftil, and can seldom fail to be acceptable. At all events, it 
mfist tend to improve the forthcoming measures, and to accelerate their Ci>m- 
pletion. And wheh they shall have been comyjletcd, with the aid of all well- 
informed and public-spirited persons like the Memorialists, we shall, I hope, 
hav|! done all that present careurastances pliice within our power towards giving 
to the r 5 'ot a just and fair rule of conduct for the mutual relations between him- 
self apfl the zemindar ; a poHce capable of protectirg him against violence and 
aggi- csiiion : and a judicial »tem suited to his position, his wants, and Ins 
means, and available, without unreasonable delays and impediments, to afford 
him redress against his most powerful oppressors. But, tb\appoint a commis- 
' sion^o inquire into these matters is certainly not the ^ay to'hasten the aocom- 
plisllment of the business in hand, but to retard it. 
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14. It must be obviow, 1 think, that while some of the questions on 
-which the Memorialists propose to employ Commissioners of Inquiry, are such 
as require at . present no investigation, others are such as no investigation 
would be likely to bring to a profitable or satisfiactoiy termination. Upon 
‘^the state of the police and judicial system," inquiry has been pushed to 
a sufficient extent ; and action, the consequence of inquiry, is what is now 
most urgently called for. Upon the actual extent to which educatioi^sg now 
provided for the masses," no inquiry could give fuller informfition than has 
resulted from the investigations of Mr. Adam ; in consequence of which, it has 
been provided, in the educational measures dictated by the Home Government, 
and only just coming into operation here, that the education of the masses 
...-in the veraacular shall be a large and important part of the car^ and the 
expenditure, of Government. In this, as in the prcivious subject named 
by the Memorialists, investigation seems to have been suggested just when 
the tiu*p for investigation has passed away, and when it would be more 
to the purpose to assist and accelerate *the measures actually in progress, 
than to imi>bde them by proposal's for inquiry.- * And what sotmd practical 
purposes could possibly be served, in tb*e present state of the case, by sending 
commissioners lo open up such subjects of investigation as “the powers and 
influence of the zemindars and planters, and how those powers are used,” 
or the resources and earnings of the labouring clashes, and the proportions ' 
which these bear to the rent that they are compelled to pay ; or, again, the 
harassing exactions and oppressions to which the poor are subject ?” The great 
matter in hand for the classes atiected by these questions, is to have a good 
police, a good law of landlord and tenant, and a good judicial system ; and 
when these are secured, the rest (so far as the statq of morals and civilisation 
permit) will follow* of its^lJfif And for morals and civilisation we caii, but look 
to the results of education, now well known to be in active prosecution by 
Government, and to the exertions of the Memorialists, and the other similar 
public benefactors. 

I.'i. Of the other subjects of inquiry proposed by the Memorialists, one, that 
relating to the Excise revenue, seems, as I have said, to have been suggested 
under a mistaken view of facts. There are no such things as “ Government 
sales " of “ ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs ; " and it is not possible that 
the taxing heyHly of a given commodity should increase* its consumption, 
except by enc^raging smuggling, which is not the statement made, or in fact 
the thing aimed at, by the Memorialists. The other two subjects of inquiry 
arti the “ landed tenures,” and “ the best means of alleviating the sufferings and 
elevating the condition of the people of which the first, however interesting, 
seems to me to have but a remote bearing on the matter in hand ; and the 
other is a profound and extensive question, the solution of which is not more 
desirable in India than in any other countr 3 % but which has in no country been 
sought, and in none surely is likely to be attained, by the labours of any com- 
missioners who could )>ossibly be selected for the purpose. 

1 C. Lastly, I should apprehend that even if it were thought proper to enter 
upon these delicate, intricate, and extensive investigations, it would be a matter 
of extreme difficulty' to select such an agency as should fulfil the condition^ 
imposed by thtf Memorialists, and at the same time be satisfactory to the 
various classes liable to be affected by their Report, or to the Government 
w’hich would have to act upon it hereafter. The commissioners ^are to be 
“ men of independent minds, unbiassed by, official or local j^rejudices.” There 
must, thei’efore, be no Gtjvermnent officers on the commission ; no zemindars, 
or the agents of zemindars ; no indigo planters ; and no merchapts who are of 

one 


* The Board of Revenue, in a recent letter to Government, have written on thie eubjcict in the 
follow ing* terms : — “To W'hatcver causes the increase of the consumption of intoxicatin^y^quorB in 
this country (a fact which 's universally admitted) is attributable, thc» Board unhesitafipgly deny that ^ 
the imposition of a tax upon the couiniunity can have anything to do with it. They quite agree 
witli Mr. Atherton, that ^ fur from fostering or encouraging, in the slightesi degree, u habit so per- 
nicious to the health, ana iujurious to the welfare of its subjects, it should be the duty of cveny wiso» 
Government, by all just nioariBAto suppress it; but they believe that prohibitory legislation ori«Buob a 
subject w^ould bo inefl'ectmU, aqC that all that the Government can do, is to impose us heavy u tax on 
spirits as is practicable, without loading to illicit manufacture.’' 
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•ojne mind and one interest with indigo planters. There can be no missionaries 
employed in the inquiry, with any chance of giving satisfaction* to indigo 
planters or zemindars ; and, in short, every one seems to be excluded who has 
knowledge of the language and the country, or experience of the people. From 
the inquiries of commissioners destitute of these important qualifications, not 
■even the Memorialists themselves could, I suppose, anticipate any happy 
resqitf . 

17. In forvmrding therefore this Memorial, in order to its being laid before 
the^Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, I am unable to support 
its prayer with any favourable recommendation. On the contraiy^ I would 
earnestly deprecate the appointtaent of a Commission of Inquiry such as the 
Memorialists seek for, as unnecessary for the object they have' in view, and 
likely to prove, if attempted, tedious, expensive, and unsatisfactory, pbssiWy 
dangerous, and certainly mischievous; as raising, among a cre^uloqs qud 
ignorant population, ex[)ectations which it could never fulfil; and obstructive to 
the cause of sound and ^fe reform, by evoking, and setting in open and 
clamorous hostility to each oth^^ all kinds of class and professional interests 
and opinions; and, by postponing to the distant close of a difficult and intricate, 
and possibly stormy and tumultuous investigation, imporiant measures of 
improvement, which, when matured, may fairly be expected to remove most of 
the evils of which ther€ is now reason to complain, and which are known to be 
either now in actual preparation, or are about soon to be brought forward for 
consideration. 

Fred. Jos. Ilallidaij. 


Minute by the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 

6 October 185G. 

I HAVE read the Memorial ujion the social condition of the people of Bengal, 
addressed by the missionaries of the Oahmtta Conference to his Honour the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, with the attention which is due to the impor- 
tance of the subjects which it treats, and to the excellent and earnest mmi who 
arc the authors of it. . I have also read the minute which tlie Lieutenant- 
governor has recorded ujion that Memorial, and in wliieh I generally concur. 

His Honour has since communicated to the Government of India a petition 
from the Committee of the British Indian Association, to the same etfeel as the 
M(*morial. 

llie Memorialists, after drawing a jiainful and lamentable picture of the con- 
dition of the rural j)opulation of Bengal, of the violence, injustice, and oppression 
to which they are exposed, and of the sullen discontent, and even hatt-ed 
towards thrir rulers, which has been engendered in them, express a desire tliat 
a commission may be appointed to inquire into the causes of this .state of 
things. 

They ask that such commission shall consist of men of independent minds, 
unbiiissed by official or local prejudices. 

* * I cannot adduce, in support of my opinions upon this subject, the exjierience 
• derived from personal intercourse with the nath'cs, and from frequent opjjor- 
•tunities of observation, sjiread over many years, which has enabled the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to speak upon it with sueh high authority ; but I can say 
with perfect sincerity, that, after availing myself to the best of my power of such 
information and testimony as is within my reach, I am led to’ the oonclusijn 
that the statement of ’the Memorialists, if it is iiiteiuied to be a general repre- 
sentation of. the prevailing condition of the people of Bengal, is greatly over- 
charged. 

Nevertheless, I am as thoroughly convinced as the Memorialists themselves 
can be, that the condition of thc’people of Bengal cries out loudly for amend- 
ment;' and that this amendment is in a great degree in the hands of the 

• 'flovemmtmt ; and the same evidence which has given me this conviction lias 

• also satisfied me that nothin'g more is needed in the way of inquiry on the part 
, of Government of India, in order to s(!t amendment iii motion ; that, so far as 

information is concerned, the Government of India possesses enough to guide it 
surely and safely to the first great measures of reform in the administration of 
justice and in the police ; and that, to incur delay on the ground that further 
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investigation of the present palpable deficiencies under these heads is requisite^,., 
would be to waste time under false pretensions. 

The Memorialists will not, I trust, have long to wait for proof that, in regard 
to those two means of amelioration, the improvement of the police and of the 
judicial system, the matter is rijxj for action. 

So also M ith respect to the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, a subject 
upon which the lieutenant-governor has aheady a Bill in preparation. , 

So filso with education. Th<! Memorialises would inquire, through a commis- 
sion, as to the actual extent to which education is provided for the, masses. The 
impulse given to education, and the system presented for its extension to every 
class, by the despatch of the Honourable Court pf Directors, of the 19th of July 
1851, cannot, be unknown to the Memorialists. The progress made in the two 
years Jthat have since elapserl may not be sxxch as to satisfy the aspirations of 
zealous men, eager for the advancement of true knowledge amongst the benighted 
people, whoce spiritual and intellectual enlightenment is the object of their daily 
care and labours. I do not blame their impatience. That they should watch, 
and urge, tli/.* Government of India in the earn^v^g out of the great work of 
secular etlucation is not only natural, but desl‘i-m)le ; but I deny that there is 
need of Commissions of Inquiry either to ascertain what has been the result of 
a system a few months old, or to establish that the nticessities xuid deficiencies 
which called that system forth still have a real existence. Tlu; Memorialists 
may be sure that the CJovernraent of India are thoroughly alive to tin* fact, that 
all improvements of police or laws must fail of their full effect, if the ignorance 
and intellectual deficiency of the people should rt'inain unassisted and unabated ; 
and that the duty which this imposes upon the (Jovernment, in regard to the 
vernacular I'ducation of the rural population of Bengal, needs not to be tlemoii- 
strated b}' a <*onnnis.sion. 

if, upon the above-mentioned heads, inquiry by a commission would be 
useless, and, in so far as it would delay ax’tion, worse than useless, upon the 
other subjects named by the Memorialists it would be actively miscliievous. 
These .subje(!ts are, the powers and influence of the zemindars, the use made of 
these, the earnings of the labouring class(‘s, the r«*nt they pay, the <‘xacHons and 
oppressions which they suffer, and, generally, tlu* best means of alleviating their 
sufferings, and el<*vating their eoiulition ; in short, the st>eial state of^hc,people 
in all their relations. 

There is also the ssile of spirits by the Government ; but this, as shown by the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, has been included under some misapprehension. 
The M<*mt)rialists cite tin* example of the commission appointed by tht* Govern- 
ment of Madras for inquiring into the practice of torture ; but the eases are in 
no way parallel. In that instance, the Goyernment inquired into the condpet of 
its own serx'ants, in rc sp€*et of one singh* and distinct allegation against them. 
The question to be solved was one of simple fact, upon which a clear issue 
might be expected. No class feelings or jealousies were aroused. There was 
no room for th<‘ TJu^ing of conflicting lheori<‘s and opinions to interfere with a 
posilhe and definite result; and, lUercfore, no likelihood that any of the parties 
concerned woxild he disappointed. , 

With such a eonxmission as lias been suggc.sted by the Memorialists, the^ 
effect would be the vef\^ r(*vi*rse of all this. A wide and vague field of inquiry, 
inviting discussion and differeiu'e ujion such subjects as rent, ivages, fixity of • 
tenure, and the relations of poor to rich ; class made to testify openly against*" 
class ; tlifc w'caker r(*.manded, wlu*,n their task is done, to the vindictiveness .of the 
stronger, against which no interposition could effectually prirfect thejtn ; wild 
and extravagant expectations of immediate advantage raiseii in the minds of*a 
whole |K‘ople, only to be tlisajipointed : the examination (if the prayer of the 
British Indian Association be granted) of the share which the Memorialists 
themselves have had in causing the social evils which they deplore ; and the 
investigation of these delicate and dangeroqs questions confided to perlSOns 
whose responsibility would cease with the inquiry . 

j'hese would be some of the (jonditions inseparable from the comnUission 
advocated bjr the missionaries of the Calcutta C-onference*. With every sincere 
respect and admiratifen for the chiiracter of the body from which this Memorial 
proceeds, and gladly ac;know lodging the value of the co-operation of its members 
in some of the highest duties of Government, T cannot think that the atirice 
which they have tendered to the* Gov'ernment of India in this instance is well 

judged. 
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judged, or that to adopt it would advance the end at which we all aim, the 
moral and social improvement of the Indian people. ” 

The first and obvious measures towards social reform in Bengal are tliost; 
which, as I have already said, the Government is preparing to take. I am not 
so sanguine as to expect that, when taken, they will prove immediate in thefr 
results, or that they wiy command the approval of «ll parties ; but if there should 
be anything of error in them, it wili not arise from any want of information as 
to the evils which they are designed to cure. 

CanniusT. 


Mintjte by the Honourable J. A. Dvriit. ^ 

10 October 185G. 

1 AGBEB entirely in the view taken of this Memorial by the Hoj?()urable the Mompriui of the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal. Calcutta Miisiou- 

There can be little question of the unsatisfactory (tondition of ’the rural j)opu- 
lation of tiae districts of Bengal Prop^T ; hut whether this state of things arises popuia^oJ '** 
from defects which the Government can remedy, or is engendered by phynetd Bcw».'al. 
causes over which tKe Government can exercise no control, ma)' be open to \*cTy 
grave doubt. 

In respect to such sources of social disorder as w'ould admit of action being 
taken on them, I be.liew the Government arc in ]>(>ssession of sufficient infor- 
mation to enable them to procecfl with reasonabU* promptitude and decision : 
upon other heads of inquiry suggested In th(> rei'eretid missionaries, no infor- 
mation, however ext('nsive, wonld justify the Government in taking aii} aeti(m 
whatever. 

Nothing, in fact, has surprised me more than to find this demand for a (^Jin- 
misslon ‘of Imiuiry into thr* condition of th«* rural ])oi)ulation of Bengal, sup- 
ported by parties who.se interests sqijif^r to be so diainetrieally opposed to each 
other as the Calcutta Missionary Body and the British Indian Association. The 
Missionary^ Body, I presume, aclvocate tin* wrongs of the poor against the rich. 

The British Indian Association, on the other hand, comprise the rielier elfisses 
and laudefi proprietors, as eontradislinguislied from the bulk of the ]>ooror 
popuRitiou ! Tlie former both- expatiate on the “ jJOT crty and wretchedness 
produced chiefly by the presejit sj-stem of landed tenures and tin*, extortions of 
the zemindars,” and point to the evils olPthe “ present working of the ziunin- 
daree system,” while the latter desire to l>e informed, “whether tin* social erils 
of these provinces are to any and what <*\tent caused by the well-intentioned 
efforts and zeal of professional (liristiaii missionaries :” thus arraying t*lass 
int(*rcsts in antagonism to each other, whi<*li could he of no possible advantpgo 
to any section of the comm unity, and woidd ju'obably end in proving that 
parties ai*e in oiiposition to some third interest, as obnoxious to both their 
opinions. 

But to what Useful result could this tend, or what could it teach the (iIo\{*ni- 
ment in advancement of those ju'ojeets which they are alread\ anxio’is to carrx 
^ut towards the improvement of a very di.sordered state of social exi.stc'iiei* - 
The jarring of cla.ss int(*r(*sts will assuredlv not assist the progre^s of .'oeial 
Morgan i.sation, nor am I altogether sanguine that the amendment of tin* law, or 
the improvem(*nt‘ of the poli(*e, or the* still more potent cugim* of tin* spread of 
education, will v(*ry materially eradicate* the evils of which the Memoriali.'<ts 
complaim*d. * 

*I believe those (*vil!\to arise in a great degree from the pln.sieal structure of 
the people, and that nature and climate have at least as much to do with tIk iu 
as any defeef in the civil administration of the countiy. 

Idle civil ami criminal Law is essentially the same in the North-W’estern Pro- * 
vinccs as in Bengfd, and the state of the police is little better in the r])pei.“ 

Provinces than in the Lower; so that, if the faultpiess of the law, or of tin* polit*;*, 
were the cause of tlie^social evils e\peri(*no(*d by one portion of the pojjulution, 

* they might be regarded as ])roducing simihu* results on the other. No one av<‘is 
that this is tin; ease, or that the condition of the peasantry of the North-western 

• PnW’inees is so debased as that, of Bengal. 

And, for one reason, why ? because they art* men. 'Hiey are a fine manly I’liee 
, replete with phv.sicrfl courage, who will not submit to be pfliaged by every pri- 
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Tileged, or unprivileged, plunderer ; men who will stand up for their own rights,, 
and d^end their property as soon as thfw have acquired it. But will a Ben- 
gallee do this ? Will he lift a finger in defence of either life or property, or is 
there a particle of physical or moral courage in his composition ? 1 cannot say 

that 1 have ever heard of it. 

I believe there is not a moae timid human being than a Bengallee, on the face 
of the earth, and we have had only too palpable proof ox it on recent occasions. 
During the unfortunate Sonthal disturbances of last year, it was.utterly impos- 
sible to persuade a Bengallee villager to make the slightest stand in defence of 
his life or his property ; the mere distant sound of a Sonthal drum was endUgh 
to put a whole community to instant flight ; and between men, women, and 
children, there was only this distinction ; that, whereas the men could imn tlxe 
fastest, they were only too glad to make their own escape, and leave their 
homes to be burnt, and their w'omen and children to be slaughtered, with 
impunity. •The Bengallee police were as .bad as the villagers, and yet the 
Sonthals themselves were little better than unarmed savages, utterly unable to 
withstand any fejd opposition; who rose, not so ntQch in rebellion against the 
Government, as in retaliation for supposed wrongs inflicted on them by the 
extortion of Bengallee mahajuns and money lenders, and who were scattered to* 
the winds the moment a military force was able to act against them. 

What can be done for such people as these, who wiM do nothing for them- 
selves ? What Government interference can supply that foundation of moral 
improvement, that self-reliance, which nature itself seems to have denied ? It is 
almost a law of nature that oowards should be either slaves or tyrants, and I 
fear this describes but too truly the general condition of the population of this 
fertile province. It may be that the zemindaree system has failed in practice ; 
yet it was not necessaril}'' a bad system, nor was it founded on un statesmanlike 
principles. Its object was to create a substantial intermediate interest in the 
communit 3 % a landed arist<}crac*y, from which the genial flow of social influences 
might reasonably have been expected ; and, if it has failed in producing this 
effect, the fault is more with the unsuitable materials on which it operated than 
in the principle of the measure itself. English and Bengallee nature, are not 
alike, and it has not followed that tlie theory of a system which might be abun- 
dantly adapted to the constitution of England was equally applic^le-to the 
atmosphere of Btmgal. The Memorialists should not bl'ame the system so^nuch 
as the i>eo])le ; ^nd, in like manner, where they descant, as thej' do most justly, on 
the inicjuitics of the police, they shotRd remember that the police of England is 
not pei'fect, and that if the police are expected to protect the people, it is at least 
equalh' required that the pcojjle shall help the police ; and, what is more to the 
purpose, that the people sliall, to a very-great extent, have reasonable reliance 
on themselves. 

The crime of dacoity is frightfully prevalent, yet is it possible to suppose it 
could be so ext<*nsive if the ])eople could be persuaded to do anything in their 
own defence ' Dacoits are as little disposed to face danger needlessly as any 
other class of the communitj', and vigorous resistance would soon extiriiate the 
sj’^stem ; but where is this found ' The very timidity of the people is an in<luee- 
raent to the crime, and yet it cannot be expected that there should be a policq--. 
man in every man’s house ? 'J la* extortion of the police is notorious ; yet, if 
men will submit to extortion in silence, how is the remedy to be provided ? The.^ 
oinlnh of the courts of law' are accused of being corrupt ; yet, if suitors will favour 
the corruption, how is justit'e to be i>ure ? No doubt the police is capable of 
vast, improvement, and a 8ikhi>olice has recently been organised for the Sonthal 
pergunuahs, in despair of finding a Bengallee policeman why was fit to be trusted ; 
3 'et, unless the people are prepared to make some exertion for themselves, 1 do 
not see how a well-ortlered police, or an amended code ami admhiistralion of 
the law*^, can effect very much in tliminution of social evils. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal hopes to he able to intro- 
duce a more equitable law on the subject of landlord and tenant, and it is quite 
possible that some existing evils maybe eradicated by an amendment of the law 
on this head ; but there are many conditions in these relative positions which the 
law cannot correct, And whit*h, so far as I know, are incurable by any action of 
the Government. Nothing that the Government is likely to he able to do tian 
check that tendency to over-population which creates a greater demand for land 
than there is land to supply, and which consequently has the effect of raising 

rents 
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tents to a rata that will jddA the tenant a decent sutMOstence. In the 
North-western Provinces the evil is in a great degree mitigated by tte Govern- 
ment extracting some 200,000 of the population for its army, and by the great 
demand for stalwart m«i for serviw, public or private, all over the continent of 
Hindostan ; but in Bengal, who will take a Bengallee for a soldier or a watch- 
man ? He wiU noteven make a tolerable emigrant, and I am informed that, 
amongst the whole of the emigrmit^peoolies from the port of Calcutta, not ten 
par cent, are from Bengal ^oper; The bulk of the emigrants are men from 
Behar and the North-west, men of bone and muscle, who will at least think 
and act for themselves, and do good service in whatever part of the world they 
may be employed. 

1 do not say all this in order to argue that any amelioration of the social evils 
which beset the population of Bengal is impossible, but to show that, in 
opinion, there are natural and physical diffiemties in the way of improvement, 
the remedy also of which is beyond the reach of any Government or of any 
inquiry that could be pushed to the fullest extent desired by the most enthu- 
siastic philanthropist. * • • 

That education will gradually effect sensible changes in the moral and phy- 
sical disposition of the people there is much reason to hope, and that meanwhile 
the Government will do what they can to improve the civil condition of their 
subjects, there is every«assurance that goodwill and good faith can supply ; but 
still no surprise need be felt if the results of these most earnest endeavours 
should not.fulfil expectations which are more plausible in tlieory than, 1 fear, 
likely for a long series of years to be realised in practice. 

J, A. Dorin. 


Minutb by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 

22 October 1856. 

1. I UNDKESTAND the only practical question at present before us, as raised Memorial of the 

by these Memorials, to he this : should a commission be appointed in Bengal to Mwaion- 

inquire into the matters proposed by the Memorialists to be inquired into, or British Indian " 
any of thgn ? On this question, after giving these papers all the nispectfiil Associauon. 
attcn|i&n which is due to them, I concur with the Lieutenantrgovemor of ]^ngal, 

the Governor-general, and Mr. Dorin. 

2. There is much in the Memorial of the Missionaries, in whicK, I believe, wo 
all fully agree ; and there is much, as has been obsen^ed, which is overcharged. 

But nowhere do I find any very distinct reason advanced for the practical 
measure projmsed, namely, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. In 
regard to what we are all agreed upon, no Commission of Inquiry can 
be necessary, for there is nothing to inquire about. In regard to wKat 
is believed to be overcharged, there is still no need of inquiry; for, how- 
muchsoever an existing evil may be exaggerated, no one denies tl^t so 
far as it really exists, whatever can be done by a Government to remedy it, 
ought to be done. All that remains in the Memorial of substantially disput- 

„(iblc matter, are the assertion that bitter hatred of Vheir rulers is now in course 
of being engendered in the minds of the Bengal ryots ; and the severe and un- 
qualified chaises made by the Memorialists, as a class, against the class of 
zemindars universally. 

3. I do not suppose that many besides the Memorialists share in their belief 
upon the first point ; and if the fact were as they believe, such a commission to 
prove it, as they propose, would be too dangerous an experiment to try. 

4. I do not mean to make light of this belief: I could make light of no 
belief entertained in a quarter entitled to so much respect, on a question of 
such importance. 1 am sure that this assertion would not have been thus 
formally made on what were not thought strong grounds. But there is a great 
inconsistency, to my understanding, between thi.. assertion and other assertions 

““"made with equal confidence in the same Memorial. ITie alleged feeling is im- 
puted to the extrenje and peculiar social evils to which the ryot of Bengal is 
• said to be subject ; and all the evils of which the ryot can be conscious are 
traced by the Memorialists, if I understand them, to extortions, and tyranny, 

^ and general misconduct of the zemindars, and to the immediate consequences 
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of the zemindaree system, inadequately checked as it is by the police and 
judicial system provided by the rulers. Now our police is, I dare say, not very 
much better than it was, but there is no reason to imaj^ne that it is worse. 
The increase in the pay of police darc^hs has done undeniable good, to a cer- 
tain extent. In other respects our judicial system is vastly better than it was ; 
and the improvement has been all in the direction of the ryot, by brining 
justice (though still much too far from him) much nearer to him than it was. 
Of late years magisterial officers have been largely increased in number, and 
more dispersed over the country than formerly. Moonsiff’s courts, the courts 
of the ryot, as efiPective courts of civil justice, may be said to be the creation of 
the last 30 years : and their improvement in quality, year by year, is upques- 
jioned. Of late, then, the checks provided by the rulers have been vastly im- 
proved upon the whole, and, so far as the rulers are concerned, in appearance, 
as well as pi reality, there has been in this generation much to soothe, nothing 
to irritate, and most certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed 
to the ryot. Tlie zemindars, therefore, and the zemindaree system, according 
to the Memorialists, are the cause of all. To them, the Memorialists allege, 
arc due the alleged social evils, which evils are alleged to be now efigendering 
bitter hatred of their rulers in the breasts of the Bengal ,ryots of the present 
day. Now this string of allegations would all be consistent Enough, if the 
zemindaree system were a novelty. But bow stands the fact ? Be that system 
good or bad, it is no novelty ; it is not even a creation of the British Govern- 
ment. We found the system, and the zemindars themselves, in .full force. 
We have left the zemindars but the shadow of the power they then had ; in 
many respects we have loft tlu-m not even the shadow of it. For such power 
as is left them, 1 can think of no ])ersonal interest they can have had then in 
using it well, that they have TU)t in an equal or greater degree now ; and cer- 
tainly they have more to fear in using it ill now than they had then. How is 
it, then, tliat if social evils really exist to such an extreme degree as to embitter 
the ryot’s spirit, and if zemindars and the zemindaree system are the immediate 
causes of those evils, this bitterness is only now beginning to be engendered, a 
generotion or two after the assumed enemy has been, to say the least, partially 
hound down ? Why did it not begin to arise in the ryot’s breast, whilst the 
zemindar, with no better disposition and many fewer responsibilities, had 20 
times his present power for evil ? 

5 . As, in my judgment, all these suppositions, namely, the extreme degree of 
the evils, their cause and their effect, cannot be true, and one is no more credi- 
ble than the other, 1 can sec no reason for adopting any. To me they have 
all much more the appearance of having been entertained as consequences of 
different theories, than as the results of v^ary and unprejudiced observation. 

6. As to the charges made by the Memorialists against the zemindars as a 
class, I cannot ascertain what the Memorialists themselves would propose to be 
done, if the result of an inquiry were te be in accordance with their own views. 

A Commission of Inquiry could do no practical good, and it could not help 
doing much real mischief. Evtiry man, to whatever class he belongs, and 
whatever may be the general character of his class, if he commits acts m 
extortion or cruelty, should he. punished. The law is already adequate for the 
punishment of such offences, and it will not be less so shortly when the {lenal 
code is passed. Whatever can be done in the way of procedure to facilitate the 
working of the law ought to be done, and will be done forthwith. No Com- 
mission of Inquiry would assist such improvements, whilst a Commission 
of Inquiry that should array class against class, that should fill many of the 
most influential minds iu the country with anger and revenge, and that should 
set all political elements iu heated antagonism with each other, would be an 
inauspicious commencement of our reforms. 

If it had not been that the British Indian Association have told us 
expressly that they had themselves arrived independently at the determination 
to ask for a simitar inquiry, I should have thought their Memorial intend<‘d 
as an indirect answer to their accusers, by way of showing that the zemindars, 
as a class, do not fear inquiry ; but that inquir}"^ cannot be one-sided, anti 
that if one great class is to be dissected, all rival interests and classes (the 
accusing class included) must be prepared for the same sacrifice. They assign 
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as one and in itself a sufficient reason for their recommendation, that the 
inquiry may “determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or pro|>erty (or 
both united) may enable theffi to influence the fate of the rural population.” 
"With me, one, and as 1 think in itself a sufficient reason, for not acceding to 
the proposed measure, is that I am convinced that it would have exactly the 
contrary effect. 

8. The Memorial of the Missionaries, transcribing and adopting a previous 
’ . petition to Parliament, mentions the following as evils existing in Bengal, 

“ which it falls properly within the scope of Government to meet and control,” 
and which they say “ appear to be on the increase” ; — 

(1.) Insecurity of life and property in many districts. 

(2.) Numerous gang robberies perpetrated annually with impunity. 

(3.) Constant scenes of violence, in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners qf landed estates. • 

The Memorialists maintaiji that the radical cause of tbese^ evils is the 
Inefficiency jof the police and of the judicial system ; that a well-organised 
police, with a more extensive and more effective judicial system (besides giving 
the required security, to life and property), would do much to cheek the 
outrages that arise out of disputes about land ; and, moreover, that in order U) 
a cure of this last evil, tffe cause which loads to disputes about land, namely, 
the insecurity of title and possession, must be removed by, first, the complete 
survey of the land ; secondly, a system of registration ; and thirdly, laws to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts.” 

9. Upon this important head, I beg to record my complete concurrence with 
the Memorialists, both as to the existence and extx^nt of the evils, and the 
nature of the remedies. 

10. For many years past I have never lost an opportunity of pressing upon 
the highest authorities the injustice with which Bengal is treated in regard to 
the expenditure allowed to her for i)plice. This is no question of system ; it is 
jmrely a money question. Without a very large additional expenditure: nothing 
can be donew* with twelve or fifteen lacs a year to give, the money could hardly 
be mis£ii)ent. Wc have reason to believe that the days of this crying evil are 
numbered. The next great defect of the judicial system is the w.ant of local 
criminal courts, so scattered as to be accessible to the peo])le. I l»elieve this 
evil is easily remedied at slight cost. I sketched, a considerable time ago, a 
scheme for the purpose, in a minute now before the (\>nncil. In regard 
to ehil justic’e, the existing system is ,vcry much less objectionable ; and it 
will be improved doubtless by the changes of procedure now under discussion. 
I ba^e been too often disappointed in India by seeing gr('at and unquestionable 
improvements within our grasp postponed indefinitely in the search of some 
model of imaginary perfection, to feel over-sanguine about any Indian reform. 
But it does look now, thanks to what lias been done at home, as if public 
expectation would not be much longer disappt)inted, so far as the reform of the 
Bengal police and (listrict judicial system is concerned, 

-■ii. 

, 11. The questions of survey and registration, in which last the question of 
trusts is involved, are not in so promising a condition ; yet the difficulties ought 
not to be insurmountable, being, as 1 believe, purely official. If th<i superior 
revenue functionaries in Bengal could be imlueed to consent to learn anything 
from tire North-west, the thing could be done with money. 

• 

12. To the aboye expression of general concurrence with the Mc’inorialists, I 
have to make 'any exception only as to the assertion that the evils noticed arc 
increasing. I cannot think that the Memorialists intend to say that life and 
property are less secure, and that dacoitees arc more numerous and more atro- 
cious in character, than was the case before our rule, or 1 00, or .50, or 20 years 
ago. Such an opinion could be refuted to democistratioix ; but I think it very 
probable that contentions and offences respecting landed property ore increasing, 
and these may have been chiefly in the minds of the Memorialists. The expla- 
•natiofi, however, if the fact be so, is easy. The v alue of landed property is 
incrc’asing rapidly, and it is therefore becoming daily more worth fighting tor. 

^ ^3— Si'bis. 2. C There 
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There are no such contentions and about land at Madras, as arc justly 

complained of by the Memorialists here. But this is not due to a good police 
and judicial administration, a survey and re^stration, or the absence of a zemin- 
daree system in the greater part of that Presidency ; it is due to the fact, that, in 
most Madras districts, laud is valueless, by reason of the revenue system there 
in force, the contentions there being when a ryot is forced, not to give up, but to 
take land. What has happened in Bengal is this ; that, by the perpetual limita- 
tion of the tribute, by a substantive law which is theoretically just to all con- 
nected with the soil, and by the general maintenance of a system of justice and 
order not intolerably defective, a new subject of property has come into 
existence, which already infinitely exceeds in value all the other property bf the 
country put together ; while no local or other, arrangements have been made for 
the security of that property, such as its peculiar nature requires. 

13. This is the extent of the neglect of the several Bengal administrations, 
from the 'time of Lord CornwallLs downward.s. 1 do not excuse it. 1 am, and 
I have long been, as earnest as the Memorialists for its correction. But, surely, 
it is not a^ foil and fair view of the social state of the agricultural people of 
Bengal, which would dwell upon the evils caused by the want of spqpial anrange- 
ments for the security of their property in the soil ; without noticing the fact 
that this property itself was the gift of the system iin])ugned, and has grown 
up in spite of all the defects imputed to it. 

J. P. Grant. 


Minute by the Honourable B. Peacock. 

26 October 1 8.'»6. 

1 CANNOT beneficially add anything to the several minutes which have been 
record(!d. I entirely agree in the ojnnions which have been expressed that a 
commission for the puqiose specified in tlic Memorial is not necessary, ami that 
such a commission ought not to be issued. 

B. Peacock. 


No. 1047. 

From C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to W. Grey, Fsq., 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Sir, Council Chamber, 11 November 1856. 

I AM directed by the Governor- general in Coun<nl to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, No. 1 336, dated the 1 9th September, forwarding a Memorial from 
certain reverend Christian Missionaries residing in and near Calcutta, in whi(*h 
it is prayed that the Govenimeut will issue a Commission' to inquire into the 
condition of the people of India, and the means of improving it. 

2. With this Memorial you have also submitted a minute by the Lieutenant- 
governor, in which his Honour has recorded his reasons for declining to support 
the proposal. 

3. Your subsequent letter. No. 1368, dated the 27th September? forwards a 
petition from the Committee of the British Indian Association, requesting that 
the prayer of the Memorial of the Missionaries may be acceded to. 

4. The Governor-general in Council has read and deliberated upon these 
documents, with the care and attention due to the importance of the subjects 
they treat of. and to the excellent and earnest men by whom the Memorial has 
been presented ; and he has arrived at the conclusion that the course recom- 
mended by the Memorialists, while likely to give rise to very serious erll.:, 
would fail to secure, or forward in any degree, the end at whicli the Government, 
no less than the Memorialists, aim, namely, the moral and social iinproven^ent of 
the people. 


f>. I am 
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5. I am directed, therefore, to request that, with the permission of the 
liehtenant-governor, you will inform the reverend Missionaries and*the Com- 
mittee of the British Indian Association that his Lordship in Council, concurring; 
in the views recorded in his Honour’s minute, cannot consent to the ap))oint- 
ment of a Commission for the purposes indicated in the Memorial. 


6. The subject will be reported for the information of the home authorities 
by the next mail. 

• I have, &c. 

^ C. Beadon, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


Judicial Dbpaiitmknt.— N o. 20, of 1867. 


To Our*Governor-General of India in Council, London, 11 March 1S.67. 


Para. 1. Cei^tain •Missionaries belonging to various religious 
societies, and residing in and near Calcutta, presented a Memorial 
to the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in the month of Septem- 
ber last, in which they set forth, in strong terms, the deplorable 
condition, in its soeial aspect, of the rural population of Bengal. 

In their s])ecification of the evils which })ress most heavily upon 
the ])eople, the Missionaries advert to the inefficiency of the jiolie(' and of the 
judicial system now in tjperation in the Bengal Presidency ; to the prevahmee 
of gang robberies, and affrays rtispecting disputed boundaries ; to the frecpiency 
of torture, in order to extort confessions \ to (he denuiralising influences of con- 
tentions between landed proprietors, and of the corruption of the po!ie<>, as 
tending to pauperise and enslave the peasantry; to the existing zemindaree 
system (in connexion with the general character both of zemindar and ryot), 
which “ emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, and leads the poor to 
tlespair of abtaining redress to the extortions of the zemindars -, to tlu; want 
of a survey of the country ; and to the absence of a Registration Act to settle 
titles ; and of laws against secret trusts. 


Public J.etter, dated 14 November 
(No. 185(5. 

Memorial of certain ChristLan Mis- 
sionaries. praying for a C’ommi!«iion 
of Inquiry into the social coiulitiou 
of the rur.il population of Bengal. 


2. The above is a brief summary of the social evils which the Memorialists 
allege, not only to be in active operation, but which they “ regret to declare, 
appear to be on the increase.” They led themselves ‘‘ bound to declare that 
they view with alarm, as well as sorrow* the continuance of the evils which they 
have so long deplored, and the effects of which are seen in (lie demoralisation 
and the sufferings of the people : they believe that measures of relief can with 
safety bp delayed no longer, as, from the information they have acquir'd, they 
fear that the discontent of the rural popuhition is daily increasing, and that a 
bitter feeling of hatred towards their rulers is being engendered in their minds 
and they close their Memorial with the prayer that a t'ommission may be 
appointed, consisting of “ men of independent minds, unbiassed by official or 
local prejudices, to institute a searching inquiry into all the causes that now 
^ect the condition of the population ; especially into the state of the police 
and the judicial system, the powers and influence of the zemindars and plantci’s, 
and how those powers are used; the resources and earnings of the labouring 
classes, afid the [ftroportion which these bear to the rent they are compelled to 
pay ; the harassing exactions and oppressions to which the poor are subject ; 
the landed tenur«s ; the extension of the Government sales of ardent spirits 
and intoxicating drugs among a people once celebrated for lemperanet' ; 
the actual extent to which education is provided for the masses; and the 
best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the condition of the 
people.” 

i 

-»• 3. The Memorial of the Missionaries was followed by a petition from tlie 
Committee of the British Indian Association, which represents the interests of 
^ the landed proprietors of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, supporling the prayer 
of the Memorialists, “ for a searching, patient, and unbiassed inquiry into 
43 — Se.ss. 2. c 2 the 
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the social evils of these provinces; viz., whether they be to any, and what, extent 
caused liy the laniled system, the planting interest, the Mahajunee dealihgi^ 
the Foujdnry and Dewanny ^ministmtion ; also, whether to any and what 
extent by the well intended efforts and zeal of professional Christian Mis- 
sionaries." 

4. In forwarding the Memorial of the Missionaries to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal stated his inability, ft»r the reasons 
set forth at length in his minute of the 18th September 185G,* to support its 
prayer with any favourable recommendation ; and, in this opinion o^ the 
Lieutenant-governor, the Governor-general, and the other Members of Council 
then in Calcutta, have, on the grounds stdted in their respective - minutes, 
unanimously expressed their concurrence. 

.*>. The statements and arguments contained in the several minutes to wdiich 
We have referred, appear to us to dispose satisfactorily of all the allegations 
and conclusions of the Memorial, in regard to the necessity, or expediency, of 
appointing- sutdi a Commission as that to which the Memorialists }V)int. With- 
out denying that great social evils exist, the minutes show that Government is 
in possession of full information in regard to th<;m ; that measures are under 
consideration, or in actual progress, for appljdng renie^cs to .such of them as 
are remediable by the direct executive, or legislative, a(%tion of the Government ; 
while it is shown that tlie cure of others must of necessity be left to the nuyte 
tardy jirogress of national advancement in the scale of civilisation .'ind social 
improvement. Ntithing, in<lecd, is more striking in the moniorial of the 
excellent men avVio have applied for the Commission of Inquiry, than the 
manner in which it leaves alUigethcr unnoticed the measures and exertions 
of the Govenmu'nt for the alleviation of the evils to which they so \>ointedly 
refer. 

G, Measures for the reform of the ptiliee are now under the consideration of 
the Government ; codes of procedure, t(> simplify and facilitatt; the atlministratuui 
of justice, both <*ivil and criminal, are before the Legislative Council ; metisures 
S])ecially <lireetod to the sujqin^ssion of gang robbery have, for some time, been 
in uc;tive operation in those <listriets of IJerigal in which that crivie has most 
extensively prevaih'd. Of the endeavours of the Government, and ilfe offitiers, 
in this direction the Memorialist*, can scarcely he altogether ignorant. Imnn*- 
diatt'ly in connexion with the stat<*iiient, that, the evils to wliich they advert 
apjiear to be on the iner<*ase, they allege, “that gang robberies of the most 
during character arc ])cr]ietratetl annually, in great numbers, with impunity." 
T’lie contrary of this is th(^ fact ; for, instead of increasing, the number of gang 
robberies had decreased, in the districts referred to, from 439 in 1851, to 168 
in 1854 (the reports for whbrh )ear are the last we have received in detail), 
and the decrease Wfis still jirogrcssing : the most formidable gang of dacoits 
bad been broken uj), and upwards of tiOO of their m<*mbers had been convicted, 
of whom 180 bad been tranhi)orted bjr life. Tiu; subject of torture by the 
police, in oi’der to extort confessions, has received the anxious attention of 
the Ciovernment and of the 1 lome Authorities ; and the propriety of depriving 
the police t>f the power of’ receiving the confessions of suspected or accused 
persons is now under your consideration. A Bill for the suppression of afbrays 
and contentions respecting disputed boundaries was before the Legislative 
Council three years ago, and did not ]>ass into law only because of the 
difficulties wdth which the subject was found to be eneoippassed.^ It was, 
however, with reference to this, and to other important points, that, m the year 
1854, we addressed to you the remarks noted in the •margin* in connexion 

with 

* “The survey being both Mouzalwar and Aleehalwnr, it appears to us that the detcrtniii^tion of 
boundaries ul villages and estates by an inquiry on the spot, and tlicir delineation on the survey 
maps, mu.-.t tend (ooatl^ to put a stop to those frequent disputes which have often led to serious 
nUrays, attended occasionally with loss of life, as well as to the litigation in the civil courts, to 
which the want of trustworthy records so often gave rise. Under any circumstances, the existenag^ 
of these records must greatly facilitate the labours of the judicial authorities before whom boundaiy 
questions may be brought for adjudicatiotl. The survey will doubtless be found of considerable 
advantage in the revenue administration of the country; but we attach greater importance, to the 
results which we anticipate from it iii the decrease of ciime, in the diminution of litigation, in the 
security of the titles to estate.s, and in the inoroascd value* which it will thereby give to lauded 
property of all descriptions.” Despatch, aoth April (No. ifl) 1854. 
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vrlth the survey of the country, the want of which is spoken of by the 
Memorialists as of a thing which hod no existence, but wliicli, at the date of 
the last report on the subject, had cost the' State upwards of 20 lakhs of rupees. 
The existing .relations between landlord and tenant have repeatedly been under 
the consideration of the Government, and a project of law on the subject is 
shortly to be laid before the Lt*gislative Council. The registration of titles 
has been encouraged by a law (Act. XIX. of 1843) which gives a legal preference 
to registered against unregistered documents ; and the Government has only 
abstained from enforcing such a registration of all transfers and successions 
in respect of real property as shall give additional security to titles, and put a 
check to secret trusts, by difficulties which beset the subject, and with which 
it is ndt surprising that the Memorialists are not fully acquainted. 

7 . It needs no commission of inquiry to inform us that the peasantry of 
Bengal are subjected, by their landlords, to arbitrary and illegal dt^mands, on 
religious and other occasions, beyond, and independent of, the sum.s which they 
pay as rent. The demand ^and payment are made in a way \^hich does not 
admit of the interference of the police ; but the courts of justjeo* would deal 
with all such levies of money as extortionate exactions. To the courts, 
however, the people do not appeal for protection in such cases. They submit 
to the demands, either because they consider them as having the sanction of 
prescription, or because, as shown by Mr. Doriu, they are too timid to resist 
payment. The Memorialists seem not to be aware of the difficulty of forcing 
protection upon a people beyond the point at which they are prepared to accept 
it, and to lend their own aid .in securing it. 

8. The remarks which we have already made upon the catalogue of social evils 
enumerated by the Memorialists will apply, with one or two exceptions, to the 
several tangible points of inquirj’ to whicli they desire that the attention of 
the propose d Commission should be direc!ted. 'I'he reference to the Government 
sales of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs is founded on mistake as to facts ; 
and the only poiiTt which renuiins to be noticed is “ the actual extent to which 
education is provided for the masses.” 

9. This jg not a subject which, at the present moment, demands inquiry at the 
hands of .a special commission. The w'bole subject has been recently considered 
in all llts bearings. The existing deficiencies have been unreservedly acknow- 
ledged ; the importance, and the duty, of giving a sound education to the 
people committed to our charge fully recognised ; the principles on which wc 
desire to see that education conducted* distinctly enunciated ; the machinery 
for giving effect to it clearlj' indicated ; and measures have recently been 
organised for carrying out the instructions of our despatcih of the 19th July 
(No. 49) 1854, by means of grants in aid, of which it is open to the Memorialists, 
as well as to all others who will take their j>art, conformably with the rules 
prescribed, in the education of the people, to avail themselves. 

1 0 . We observ'c with great satisfaction that the Lieutenant-governor expresses 
his “ absolute dissent from the statement made, doubtless in perfect good faith, 
that the jx'ople exhibit a spirit of sullen discontent, on account of the miseries 
ascribed to them ; and that there exists among them that bitter hatred to the 

• Government which has filled the Memorialists, as they declare, with alarm as 
‘well as sorrow.” Much, as already shown, has been done to remedy the evils 
to which the Memorialists advert, and to inspire confidence in the Government. 
“ Much, • as observed by Mr. Grant, “ to soothe, nothing to irritate, and most 
certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed to the ryot.” 

11. In the reiharks made by the Lieutenant-governor, and by the members 
of the Supreme Government, with respect to the certain effects of the appoint- 
ment of such a Commission as that prayed for, in setting class against class, and 
arrajdng different interests in antagonism to each other, we fully agree. Indeed, 
the indications which mark the preliminary steps noint, with sufficient clearness, 

..^to the effects of such a measure. The Memorialists avowedly “ bear their testi- 
mony, on behalf of the people,” as against the landed proprietors and indi^ 
planters ; on the other hand, the petition of the British Indian Association is 
maftifestly an acceptance, by the landed proprietors, of the challenge which they 
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.i; minutes, &o. 

involved in the Memorial of the Missionaries. The Memorialists, 
S^4r.. evidently anticipate that the appointorat of a Coma^ion «du 
encourage the tenants to give evidence against then: Imaloras ; out the means 
by -which, after the Commission has closed its inquiries, the former to be 
protected against the vengeance of the latter, appear not to have engaged their 
attention. 

12. Considering, for the reasons above stated, that such an inquiry as that 
prayed for is wholly unnecessary; and, adverting to the injurious resuirs to 
which it is likely to lead ; to the check it must impose upon the progress of 
remedial measures ; and to the difficulty of selecting for the duty persons pos- 
sessing the, requisite knowledge of the existing “system of administration, .and^ of 
the character, language, and institutions of the country, whose impartiality 
would not be impugned by one or other of the classes of which the community 
is compose^, it only remains for us to express our approval of your reply to the 
prayer of the Memorialists. 

We arc, your attcctionate Friends, , 

W. H. Sykes. 

'Ross JD. Mangles. 

^ C. Mills. 

R. Bllice. 

J. W. Hogg. 

jM. T. Srhith. 

M. Afacnaghten. 

J. P. IVilUmghby. 

II. T. Prinsep. 

J. Oliphant. 

F. Currie. • 

John Shepherd, 

IV. B. Bayley. 

R. J. II. Vivian. 
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r of each pf the Thtee Px^deij^^ in.^aiuiei^ .1^08. , ... „ ^ 


r v" — r 

„■ 

' MxUTAffiY. 

MAmiMB. 

' Sf >. . 1^ . 

Bengal - , « 

6 W 

'f 

Madras - - • - 

S 19 

. 

Bombay - , - - ’ 

974 

\ 58 

’ 

^ 1 , 492 * 

58 


^ This Nnmbw includes MiUtarj end iKedieal Officers. 


Military Department, Bast India House, 1 ■ 
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• i 
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1 
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Tota h. 

Private 

Afiiiirs. 
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Privfit<» 

Affairs. 
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Certificate. 

Private 

AffairiA 

Sick 

Cortiffcare. 

1851 t 


* 






Military 

62 

171 

44 

223 

40 

146 

688 

Medical - - - 

11 

20 

6 

36 

1 

37 

111 

• 

1858 : 
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« 

Military - - • - 

- 

160 


169 

• m 

86 

418 

Medical 

» as 

30 

HU 

15 

- 

16 

62 
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■1 
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44 

mm 

42 
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99 
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■ - - 
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Infantry ' 
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Cavalry 

Infantry 
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13 

.14 I * 10 
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94 135 75 115 
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1 
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1851. 
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7 

14 

10 

8 

6 

87 
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Bombay - - - - S 
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IIOllTIIERN DIVISION. 


Major- GeneviA A, TuUotli, G.IV CA.n\iDaiuK 

C&\\Uou V, J. Al, Msisoo, Ucputy AKsistuni Adjutant-General (ab^»inl). 

Major U* J Kempt, Acting - - Mitto. ' 

Capruin O F Shakcspcar, Deputy As»s»stant Quartermaster- Gcneial. 


C'aptain 0. C M’Callum, Depuiy Judge Advocate- Geueittl 
M.ijor G, A. 'rulU>cli, Aido-dc-Camp^ 

Suigeon F. C'oopci, Stipct intending Surgeon. 
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SOI rirEUN DIVISION. 
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HTDEBADAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 


,T. C. Coffin, Commands. 

Major F, Kn^vctti AtuusUnt Adjutant- General (in Europe). 
Major D. Hodson, Acting ditto. 


Captain T, Peyton, Assistant ftuartcrmaster-C'.cncraL 
Major T. Pritciiard, Deputy Judge Advocate- General. 
Surgeon G. Pearse, Superintemltug Surgeon. 
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NAGPORK FORC!i:. 
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Major W C. P ,Jenkin% AsMstaut (^iiaitennusier- General, 
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.Surgeon J. T. Mniile, Superintending Surgeoy. 
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190 

Aug. 1857. 







f ^ 

8> 


Trielii nopoly 

1 

■ !l 











1 1 



Tonghuo 

• i 





• 


2d Battalion Artillery 

.7 

88 

— 

^ 1 

1 2 
i 1 

19 

2.1 


.ShijAiy Ghccn 
Singapore - 

- i 


355 

* 

Jan. 1857, 







b4 


Mount - 













; ■" 


2^* 

Trichinopoly 

1 

- 







• • 




1 - 

- 

IS 

Fonghoo - 






^amptec - 


Gun Lascars attached 

• 

“ 

- 

18 

1 

1 


11 

17 

Shuay Gheen 
Mount 

, " 

■ ! 

1 - 


12S 

Jan. 1877 

• ^ 






( 

- 

15 

Singapore * 

- 

J 


1 





26th Regimen f Native "1 

9 

2 

6t)l 


- 

84 

' Seonw 

- . 


i 

' ‘J 1 

”78 

1857. 



Infantry • - • J 

t 1 


7i 

Mysoie - 

1 

i 



2Sth ditto * 

7 

it 

431 


- i 

392 

Niirsingpore 

! 

* I 

10 

‘ o 

' " i 

813 

Dec. T8.76. 



32d ditto - * 

1 

14 

2 

824 

- 

! 


- 

.. t 

I 

14 

, 2 

824 

Feb. 18,77 


i' 

38d ditto - 

10 

2 

60J 

{■; 

- 

148 

82 

BaltiKi) - 
1 Seonee 

• 

- 


[• f3 

2 

831 ! 

1 

Man hi 857, 

1 

Ittdrao' Troops, ' 
'^juthern 

i 

2d Light Cavalry - 

15 

5 

.075 


_ 

1.5 

Body Guard 

. 

1.7 

3 

390 

Feb. 1 7, 

•atta Country - ^ 

1 

• 










1 

1 




( 70 .— VIII.) c 
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, PEGir DIVISION. 

MriwGetiwal J. Bill, Comnwna*, ’ Lieutenant W, J. AWe-J^Camp. „ ' , 

Captwn E. A, Travcn,, Aauatant A<liu»ant»Genetal. ^Vhijor 0. Burtpn, Deputy Judge Adwwato-Wenerai. 

Captain U. H. O’C/unnell, AaaUunt Quartemaater-Oetwal Surgeftii H. G. Graham, Supenntending Surgeon. 


CAMBS, OABBISOK8, OR CANTONMENTS. 



« i.4 

1 ll 

2 


ON detachment. 


I ««3 


TOTAL 
of the jOorps, 



I>ateof 
March oi 
porps to 
the respect 
Stations 


ilHngcoii 


fld Battalion Artillery • 1 

Gun Lescars, attached 

6th Regiment Native In-V 
faiitry - ‘ - * J | 

10»hih»lo - -| 

^ ; 

I2lli dmo - • . 

I5fh ditto 

4th ditto - - • 

I5lh diHt> - - - 

'50th ditto 

1 I 

A 4 -1th ditto • 

( ‘Jd European Light In-T 
, fantry - - - ; 

Sth llegiment Native In- \ 

[ fant y - -J 

Shnay Gheen - 'J7th Grenadiers 


Thyctungo - 


Sth llegiment Native In- 
fant y - - 


JMoulmem 


1.5lh Regiment Native 1 
fnf.mtry - -j 


I 1«th ditto 
Ilcn/nda - •• 46th ditto 

14th ditto 


n ‘JOth ditto 


Ecnangy and { 

Strains of j 
Malacca - 1 

[ , 58 th dift , - - - 


Ut Madras Fusiliers 

On Service in Hth Repiinenl Native *1 
Bengal Infantry - - J 

S7lh ditto 


2 421 

‘J'ie 

2 678 

2 SIR 


Benares 


too 
ice 
Thyetungo 
Secunderabad 


32 

Benares 

32 

Tonghoo* 

30 

Kamptee 

31 

Thyctungo 

239 

Bassein^ 

13 

Batignlorc 

7 

Falavciam 

20 

Ellore - 

300 

China • 

279 

Fegii - 


5 ralavLTam 


29 1 1 iToiiii' 

128 
15 

1 2 l^alaveram 

Fort St. Georgt 
- Shuay Ghet'ii 


t>0 
2()0 

8 I Valaveram 


]2 Bellrtry - 
5 Pnlavcgiin 
212 Malacca 

27 Masulipatnm 
L‘} FaUveraiii 
167 

16 I Vi^agnpatain 
48 ‘ 

63 
» 97 


41 Palavmim 
2fi Vellote 


May 1857 


8.53 

j April 185 

1 

810 

1 

1 March 18 


801 Sent. 185 


May 165* 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE BEAD-QUARTERS OF CORPS. 


DlftCRlPTlON 

i 


f 

HKAtl-QrARYtltB 

HRSCRimOK 


i 

1 

HKAO-QuaKTERS 

OK 

TilOOPtl* 

I 

1 

\ ^ 

J 

3 

A 

OK 

COEKS. 

OK 

* Taoors. 

1 

or 

CoEPit. 

1 ^ 

K 

' 


Pi 

& 


Her Majesty’s liitU Ivautvrs - 



Bangaloie. 

r 

iot£ 


Mangalore. 

1 




* 

ITth 

— 

BengH). 


1st 

1 

Trichi nopoly. 


18th 

— 

Vellore. 


ad 

— 

1 Siiolapore* 


19th 


Bangalore. 

* 

M 

— 

1 Bangalore. 


20th 

— 

French liocks. 

Light Cavalry 

V 

4tli 

Jth 


Kamptce. 

BelUry. 


aui 

22d 

MM 

Trichi nopoly. 
Secunderabad 

• 

0th 


Karnptee. 


23d 

— 

UuAsclcond.'ih. 


7ih 

• 

S&‘cittiderahud. 

• 

2iltli 

— 

Sccunderalvad. 


8th 

— 

Arcot. 


2.5tli 


Madras*. 






26tli 


Kamjitee. ■ 

IJorutt Artillury 


. — 

Bangalore. 


27jli 

— 

Bengal. 



1 



28ih 


Hoosungahad. 

( 

-- 

1st 

Mount. 


29th 

— 

Penang 

1 

— 

2d 

Kampiec. 

, 

.30tli 

— 

Cuddapali. 

Baltuhons of Arlilli-y - i 


ltd 

IlangcMiii. 


31st 


ViaijiTipgruin. 



mil 

See underahad 


; -iid 

j 

Kamptee. 

\ 


5lh 

Mount. 


i 3rtd i 


Kuinptee. 






! iUlh 

“ • ' 

Triehiiiopoly. 

Cories of Fhigiuco'i 



Vort St. Giuige. 

Native Infinlry - 

i a.mit 


Hurry lu.i 






1 3^ih 

— * 

Madias. 

Sappers, ftiul Mincris 

— 

— 

Davl.itslte^eiam. 


1 37ih 

— 

Tonghoo 






1 3Sth 

— 

Singaponx 

, r 

'lad 

...... 

B.ttigilous 


39th 

— 

Thyetinyi). 

Ifor Mrtji'sty H Uugimeius «■< 

74ih 

_ 

Be!lai> 


40th 

— 

Cuttack, 






41st* 


Seciuidernhad 

f 

Jst 


Bengal. 

‘ 

lud 

— 

S^‘cinuier.ihud. 

Kui’opean Ilc?giuu*nts 

2d 


Toiighoo* 


4.3d 

— 

Vizagupatarri. 

1 

•3d 

— 

Seen nder.d Kid. 


44th 

-- 

Th\et.in)o. 






45th 

— 

Hangooii. 

r 

1st 



Seeuri(ierah.u1. 


16th 

— 

Hcn/ad.'ih. 

• 

2d 

— 

(iuilon 


47lh 


Bellary. 


Ud 

— 

C'Qimanou. 


48(h 

— 

Moulmelii. ’ 

* 

^ili 

— 

Thycimen, 


49th 

— 

Kurnool. 




Berhampore. 


SOth 

— 

Kuriiool ( Moveable 


(>ili 

_ 

Hang4M»n. 




Colninn ) 


7lh 


IMa*>iihpataiii. 


7M 

— 

Pallumcottah. 

Native Iiifantiy - - | 

8th 

— 

Tuiighoo, 

* 

52cl 

t 

— 

Mercara.* 


9th 

- 

Siiiiulcollidi. 

Native W'lenins - 

— 

ut 

Madras. 


lUih 


lUngooii. 

1 

— 

2d 

Arcot, 

• 

Util 

— 

Cniiitanoie, 

f 

1st 



ft 

MBsiilIpat,iin. 


1 2tli 

-- 

llaiigoon. 

Extra Native Infanlrv --j 

2d 

— 

t 

Triehiiiopoly. 


13th 

■ 

Aloulinein. 

1 

3d 



Vellore, 


Hth 

— 

Singapoie. 1 


• 

• 


1 

1 3th 


Tlijettny**. 

Sapper Militia 

• 



MudraN. 


\\\ G. AVoods Lieui. (^rtlmiel, TAr. Granj\ Liciit^Gonml, 

Ailjutaiit'Ucncrul of ilic Army. Commamlcr-i nCliivf. 








C 2 i ) 


*>j(»ag 04 CC j 

^ ^ ‘fidoi)Ttd 4 ildv I 

3 g 

g S 'X4tnwq^odv 

w *XtV9di{4i>dV puoiws 1 


‘^vKhnUody 

»«ao j^ 

* 6 A 9 (l^^d«JOH I 


•BlVplttJL pUO.K>S I 


•BO|iimouo I 
*NqrJjo 4 vci I 


•sauiwtqiis | 
wriiij 31 .>iVT^ 


.>V ‘w4*Mumu4(| '«»j,)'}.)(lumax | 


I * •«« I 

ho}v<vfif]^ }Mir hj<>uiiTi:j I 
•s4 Mji.uiqiciojf j 
S|iiio<laoj I 

f 

liuv ‘•MiA<Jinn4,|, ' 

j * I 

I . .0 

y 


$ s 


•haofisjt-jjtu >h.>y j 

,CaivuuJH,\ I 

>iiu.)afjn)4 4iiK|NiH*py I 




(0IU){<>:)'!}1 lit ( M|n . r)' j [ 


*STt!40UC1f)'J0rB^ I 


I I I 
i I ^ I 
f 1 1 -I' 


mnu 

laiiii? 

llllIP 

'“3 i ss 1^3 
O S c 2 I x*i 

c6 


“|®'c 3 ^ 3 -S 

illlli? 

jy-i di ?3 


:.-LL:: 


'■i R ? f 


4 ?* =3 X iS — Jl'S 

5 * 5 ^ «P *3 

?;} p a 1*5 < ; 

ss^ ta 3 k*- 


%’^i|if 

■fu I 


W. Ct ^yco^p, Liti.t^olonel, Pai. Gsasi, Lk^u.-Gcn^aJ, 

Adjutanfe-GvR^I of the Arn:', , (.'=5mT3isndt.T'in-Chi«f. 



■ ■ • ( as ) : , . 

NUMiSRKUL IlKTUnN of tli6‘ KuUOPKAN Ot^kMlSiftlONKD OFFIOKHS of eiicb RkOTMEKT of IjIOHT OavaIet, lipEOFEj 
and Native Infantiiy, on tbo Madras Kstabiasumknt, on the Jst of Oot^ber ISS*7* a 




1 

I’lixstcN'T Erpxei'tvx, 

1 

( 

i 

Witlidiaan foi Stall 
or 



Absent in Kuro^a', 
on. lur lough* 


Alnont on Leave on the Hi 
dr elsewhere in India, 



. 






j Other Detaclicd Ktnploy. 

01 upon Sick Oertifioaie, 

to the CaiK* of Good Hope, i 


COJlP^\ 

1 -i 
j % 




t 


1 

1 

c 

«8 

1 

a 




i 


1 

i" , 

t 


8 

£ 


i1 







j' 

i§ 

II 

r. i s: 

o 1 a 
o\ 

i 

5“ 

i 

1 

j3 

e 

s 

13 

1 

u 

0 

U) 

g ' 

1 


i 

a 

<3 

1 

a 

1 

8 

1 

•| 

o 

'S 

tS 

c 

1 

1 

j 

i ^ 

1 

c 

-1 

1 

1 

13 

3 

1 

1 

§ 

2 

□ 

‘1’ 

; -s* 

I®. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


NAnvr Ca\ai«v 

1 

1 




; 


i 

1 

1 

j 






1 









Kt 

HeRimpni Light Cavalry - 

- ' \ 

1 . 

2 

7 1 1 


j -- 

1 

2 

1 

► 

1 

- 


1 

1 

- 

- 


- 

1 

*- 


iinrl 

ditto ditto - 

- 1 - , 

' 1 

4 

<i 

' „ 

-r 

1 


2 

\ 


J 

1 


1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


ad 

ditto, ditto - 

-1 t' 

_ 

3 

5 

! 1 

1 

i 

1 *“ 


3 

U 

- 



1 

2 

2 

- 



" 


1 


dth 

ditto ilitto “ 

-! 1 


3 

6 

! 



- 

** 



1 


1 

3 

2 

■ - 

- 

-- 


J 

1 


‘Sth 

<Utt« ditto - 

i 

. 

3 

5 

. « 


i _ 

I 

3 

- 

1 

1 



; 

4 

- 


- 

- 


" 


tiili 

ditto ditto - •- 

' J 

1 

0 

9 

1 


J 

- 

S 


1 ^ 

1 

« 


- 

~ 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


7th 

ditto ditto » 


1 

2 

7 

j 1 


1 - 


4 


! - 

X 

- 


j 1 

2 

- 


1 

1 




ath 

ditto ditto - 

-i ‘ 

1 

4 

8 

) - 

- 

1 ' 

“ 

3 

- 

i - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

I 

} 

1 

J 

“ 

- 

! 






Total - 

- « . 3 

23 

53 

j 4 

1 

- 

2 

22 

3 

“1 

1 - 

7 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

13 

• 

1 

» 

i «l ‘ 

2 

3 



KitKortAK IsvAv^Tiu; 

! 

t 


) 

1 



1 

i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 


4 






1 

i 

' 

1st Madras Kii>i)iers - 

; - 

! 1 

7 

i 15 

4 


2 

1 

I 

5 

- 



- 

3 

y 

! - 



- 

1 

- ; 

yd Kuro))eaii Xii^ht Infantry - 

-1 - 

> 

) 4 

1 

3 

~ 

2 

1 



- 

1 

- 

" 

3 




■ 

- 

1 y 

1 , 

ad Afadias Xhini|ji‘Hn KeghncnU 

-1 1 

1 



n 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 


4 


J 

1 “ 


1 


- 

1 . 



Total - - | 

'*! ^ 

i ^ 

1 Ih 

1 43 

1 

Vi 



i 

1 “ 

G 

10 

- 

1 4 

- 

- 

10 


1 


1 

- 

0 



N STIV 

V IsfANTR>: 1 














1 







i 



Kt liegiinent Native Infantry - 

- i 

1 

3 

fj 

2 



- 

3 

2 

“ 

1 


j * 

1 

3 

j 

1 

- 

" 

■i 

” 


iiii 

ditto 

ditto 

^ — 

I 

1 

/ 

3 

— 

J 

— 

4 

4 






- 


1 

i " 

“ 


m 

ditto 

Light Infantry - 


] 

3 

0 

3 

- 

- 


2 

8 

- 

1 


i • 

*- 

2 

- 


! - 


J 


^th 

ditto 

Native Infant ly • 

- 1 


2 

5 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 


1 



$ 

J 


“ 


~ 




7tli 

ditto 

ditto 

- 

I 

3 

5 

2 

- 

J 


3 

4 

' 



— 


- 

] 



1 *** 

“ 


(>(h 

ditto 

ditto 

- 

J 

y 

6 

3 


1 


4 

3 

- 


“ 


1 

J 

2 


1 



i ” 



7th 

ditto 

ditto • - • 

- 1 

- 

4 


2 

- 

- 

- 

o 

4 

*■ 

1 

““ 

J 

1 


- 

** 

“ 

1 1 

*• 


vSrh 

ditto 

ditto « 

- 

I 

3 


4 

“ 

1 


3 

4 

“ 

1 

- 


’* 



- 





9th 

ditto 

ditto - - 

- i 

- 

4 

5 

1 

*■ 

- 

1 

2 

2 

J 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

1 

3 



“ 


1 “■ 

1 

1 


loth 

ditto 

rlitto 

^ 1 

1 

2 


3 

- 

- 


{ 


1 

“ 


] 

3 

a - 

a “ 


" 

1 

1 


lUh 

ditto 

ditto - 


1 

y 

6 

3 

o 

- 

“ 

- 


2 



1 

- 

2 

3 


«u 


" 

““ 


ISlIi 

dillo 

ditto - - 

- - 

3 

4 

6 

“ 

1 

- 

3 

2 

— 

1 

“ 


■ 

2 

*• 

“ 



1 


lath 

ditto 

ditto -• 

1 

1 

3 

9 

3 

*- 


** 

3 

2 



““ 

- 

I 

1 

2 

“ 

1 


~ 

“ 

■" 


Mill 

ditto 

ditto 

- 

W 

3 

7 

3 


* 


3 

2 

“ 

1 

1 


I 

2 


;s 



"" 


15th 

ditto 

ditto « 

- 

J 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 


1 

5 

- 

“ 

■“ 


1 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 


loth 

ditto 

ditto - - 

- 

J 

2 

5 

3 


- 


4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

i 

- 

1 



- 


I7lh 

ditto 

ditto - * 

- 

1 

4 

G 

4 


* 

' 

1 

3 

~ 

1 

1 


o 

J 

“ 

“ 



7 i 

1 


IKth 

ditto 

ditto - 


I 

2 i 

5 

3 




2 

4 


1 

1 - 

“ 

2 

y 

“ 

” 


1 

**' 


IDth 

ditto 

ditto - - 


J 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

k 

3 

J 

J 

1 


1 

> 

2 

1 

- 



~ 



yoth 

ditto 

ilitto - 

- 

I 

4 

6 

2 


- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 


2 ! 

1 

■*' 



" 

0 


2ivt 

ihito 

dittii - - 

1 

- 

y 

n 

3 

- 

- 

; 1 

i ^ 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 


- 


" 



i>2d 

ditto 

ditto * - 

J 

I 

5 

9 

1 

1 

I 


: 2 

2 

" 


- 

- 

“ 





*• 

“ 



‘>hl 

ditto 

Light Inlaiitry • 

- 

3 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

- 

*• 

3 

2 

- 

1 

“ 

", 

1 



” 



— 



y4lh 

ditto 

Native Iiilantiy - 

I 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

y 


1 


I 



-* 




“ 



y “itli 

ditto 

ditto - • 

1 

I 

3 

7 

o 




2 

- 


1 

*■ 


2 

4 

- 







y6tl] 

ditto 

ditto - - 

1 

- 

4 

1 

3 

- 


- 

2 

2 

- 


- 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

3 


y7th 

ditto 

ditto - - 

1 

1 

7 

9 

4 

- 



- 

I 

— 

1 


* 

- 

1 

- 


- 



*■ 


2«ih 

ditto 

ditto - - 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 


- 


3 

3 


*" 

- 


2 

3 

2 

1 

' 


““ 



29th 

ditto 

ditto - - 

1 

I 

4 

5 

3 


- 

- 

2 

2 

-- 

1 

- 


- 

4 

” 

“ 


- 

I * 

- 


SOlh 

ditto 

ditto ^ - 


I 

4 

8 

3 

- 

1 


2 

-* 


1 

- 

— 

1 

3 



- 


1 - 



aut 

ditto 

Liglil Infantry - - 

“ 

I 

S 

6 

3 

- 

- 


3 

4 

" 

1 

1 

1 


” 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

•• 


S2a 

ditto 

Native Infantry - - 

- 

J 

2 

5 

3 

- 

- 


4 

2 


1 

*■ 

1 

3 

- 

“ 


” 


1 


aad 

ditto 

ditto • - ‘ 

1 

- 

4 

S 


I 


" 

1 

3 

1 

"* 

” 

1 

2 


“ 

“ 


“* 

“ 



S4cli 

ilitto 

Light Infantry - 

-- 

1 

2 

8 

3 

- 

1 

- 

S 

1 

- 

1 

- 


I 

J 

- 

“ 



1 



a5ih 

ditto 

Native Inlaiitry - 

1 

I 

4 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 



*“ 

- 

” 




“ 

- 


,s6th 

ditto 

ditto - - - 

1 

1 

S 

5 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

S 

"■ 

1 


• 

2 

3 


-* 


“ 

" 

“ 


:i7th 

ditto 

ditto - - - 

- 

1 

1 

H 

3 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

— 

I 


— 

3 

» 1 

- 


1 

- 

— 



aH*h 

ditto 

ditto * - - 

i 

- 

2 

8 

3 

- 

*“ 

I 

3 

I 



-- 


2 

y 


1 

- 

" 

"■ 

“ 


S9Ui 

ditto 

*^11010 - - - 

-- 

] 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

J 

- 


1 

1 



1 

r* 

““ 



40th 

ditto 

ditto - ^ 

- 

1 

2 

5 

3 

- 

J 

- 

f» 

5 

- 

1 

— 


3 

1 



“ 

" 

- 

- 


4 1st 

ditto 
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J 
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- 
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J 
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— 

2 

2 
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~ 

• 

— 

- 
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3 

G 
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3 
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1 
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- 

- 

- 
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2 
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- 

1 
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“ 
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— 

•u 

2 
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•* 
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1 

- 
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3 
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- 
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1 
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- 

- 

1 

- 

' 

5‘2d 
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ditto • - * 

- 

3 

3 

7 

2 

- 



2 

. 3 

" 
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*• 

1 

1 



1 

- 
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Total - - - 

1 

40 ; 

159 : 

332 

133 

5 

£ 

8 

J23 

128 

3 

42 

7 

6 

35 

101 

8 

7 

-!i 

- 

17 

11 

li 


Vt, G, Worms* Licut*Coloiiel, I^ieut,- General, 

Adjutant General of the Awny. Corninander.m-Chief 


f . 



( .23 ) 

PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Djsteibuxion of Her Majkstt’s and the noNOUBAiUK Company’s Troops Hminc tmdci- the Pasukncv 

' • Bomba,v on the Ist July 1857. 


PRKSIDENCY GARRISON. 


BHgfulior J. M. Short 
Colonel 11. I-yoob • - 
CaptaiR M. J. lliittye 
Captain K. Wcmyns 
Ijcut.-Colonel J, Grant 
Captain H. K. Finiiimora ' 
jLieutenaiit 1'. T, Haggard 
Brevet Miyor H. 3 . Barr 
Surgeon Jt fT. Tlnmilton 


Commanding, , 

Town Major. 

Fort Adjutant. 

Ailing Garriaon Knginc'er. 
l^incipal Cornmiasarv of Ordnance. 
St'iiior Deputy dittos • diito. 
Junior Deputy ditto' 

Military Paymaster, 

Superintending Surgeon, 


Surgeon A. H. Lcath 
Surgeon F. Mauisry 
Aaai'itant Surgeon J. Bean 
Surgeon G. M. S. Seaward 
lioTorrnd W. K. Flotclier 
llevtroiid F, J, Spring 
Reverend J. D. Gibson 
Hetorend (\ If. Leigh Lye 


Kuropeaii Geneinl Hf^pini! 
(>arnt,on Surgeon, 

A'l'^JMaip Ci.iirisoii Surgeon, 
Medical Storekeepei. 

Siniior Chaplain 
Junior ditto. 

Junior ditto. 

Acting fJuio. 


CAMPS, GARRISONS^ OR CANTONMENTS. 


ON DETACHMENT. 


TOTAL 
of the Corp*.. 


hrM loNs. 


Coups. 


Rumuav 


- 


iid l»aU.ilioii with fiun ) 
].a8car<i and Sy<o| 
Driveia altuthed; ^ 
Captain organ | 
coriiiriandiitg - ) 


Her Majcsly*.s 8Sth 
Regmient, Major 
Stuart rommandiiig J 


5th Regiment Native 
Light liitaiitry , 
Lieutenant* Colonel 
Heath conmunding. 


lOtli Regiment Na- 
tiie Infantry; 

M»*jor Vincent 
Lominanding 


11th Regiment Native 
riifantry ; Colonel 
Shepheatd cotn- 
tdanding 


Murine Battalion | 
Captain Barrow 
* commanding 
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u 
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0 

(9 

1 
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1 

j 

1 

107 

73 

Kurraehee 



- 

180 

53 N 

i 


70 

0 

Ahmediuiggiir V 

6 

Ahi 



i 

O 

08 

77 

Aurungabad • J 





f 

13 

447 


Aden - * 7 

■ 


10 

.m 


5 

150 

- - 

Surat * J 

28 

mi 




» 






J3 

- 

04,5 

i 

- * 


• - * 

13 

- - 










12 

i 

927 i 

1 

- 


• ■ 

- - ► 

12 

1 

10 
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- - 

- - 

* 

10 

* - 







ifootuee Hat 
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1 



04 






* 

:37 

Bu'ihirc - - j 



4 


387 ( 


- 

8 

Bii«sorA - - J 

4 

- - 
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1 

H. 

- * 

101 

Bflstuidore - j { 





1 
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- - 
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Marine Duty -J 
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9 7 


Date 

of Marei) «>l 
Cof ps 
to 

the leviK’itiu’ 
M.ituios, 


2.5 I'eh. 1830 


1 7 Dee 


I No\. D 


Ifj Feh. 


OSfi ! 1^ J)e<. 


J)3 » 


KmiI 


IVrinan<‘ 
Head Qw 
|ter<f:it Boi 
bay. 


(70.-.-V11I) 


0 4 




'1 


SOUTHERN :iHVlSlOI?.-.kEAD QUARTERS, BELGAUM. 


tisfl^^heral F. T. ♦ 

kUmiil 11. ?. Syk«s » 

liieuUCoUvnel H. Miy 
^Vn J. 3. PoUetri^n: « 
^tkrnX 1). "WUriarn'i - 

W» B. l!oughton 

I>. C). T. Compton * 


CommamVing. 

Acting . ASde-<le«Ccn>^. 

Aft»Uknt Adjutnm^GtnerAl. 

ARHigtcnt QoRrtiTinaster-O^iieral. 
Officiating Deputy Judge Advocate- 
General, 

Executive E:ltginOer,<ii» 

Acting MiUtary raymmter. 


CRptttinll.W. Holland - 
Captnin U. 8. Kcndeall 
(>}>tain T. BtggH 
Surgepn F. MAckenxlc 
Surgeon T. Waller 

lUverend 1* Churdiill 
Ilcvercnd O. A, F. Watson 


» Deputy Assistant Cotntmssary^Gcnei 

• Comnmmlitig Artillery, 

• Comtnissary of Ordnance, 

*i Superintending Surgeon. 

• Deputy Medical Storekeeper and St 

Surgeon, 

- Cliaplain. 

- Junior Qhaplain. 


CAMPS, GARRISONS, OR CANTONMl'.NTS. 


ON DETACHMENT. 


TOTAL 
of the Corps. 


Station 


( H(l Compau), 1st llni- 
talioii Artillery, 
with No 1 7/ight 
Field Bnifery m* 
taclied 

DepAt, Her MtijcMyV 
64tli lU'gmieut 


I i asSi 

3 < ,5 «8 

A 


Stations, 


|g 

H A I 


Date 

of March of 
Coi ))S 
to the 
rcspectite 
StiUton.v 




L>ih Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry; Ma- 
jor Watkins eoin- 
iiianding 


1 '»(» Vingorla 


IG Aprd ISj7 I 


Depfit ‘JOth Regiment 
Notivc Infiintrv - 


Sintfi Hcgiinent Na- 
tive IiiOintry; Ma- 
jor Lynch com- 
( inanding 


Hi ^ l,0<i2 lODec. 


.iwaV 


.riis 

Itfos 

C<-3 cc o 


Gth Compan>,'5d Bat- 
talion Artillery 


Ud Regiment Midras 
Light Cavalry ; 
Major Sliarp com- 
manding 


5d Uegiment Native 
infantry ; Captain 
Grant cotninand- 

t ini; 


- 

— 

- 

• 

— 30 

jndee 

- 

— JO 

Hypurga - 


— 13 

Moodehehall - 

^ - i 

13 

Mungoolec - ► 


— 7 

Churckuti 

^ ! 

1 7 

Alnulla 


- ^ 

Tnombgoe 


12 1 1,01.0 7 Mar. 1854 


28th Regiment Na 
ti\e Infantry ; | 
I.it-u .iiant -Coin- J 
iicl Maclean coin- j 
niandvng - - ! 


28 Badamce - 

27 Rugulkote - J I 


14 1 071 7*Dcc. 185^ 


27lh Regiment Na- 
tive Infanirj ; Ma- 
jor ItoUand cotn- 
inundtng - - 1 1 


2‘JM j Rulnaghcrry - i 13 , 1 030 JO April 18.54 






1 . 


( 25 ) ., 


J<OONA DIVISI0N.^1EAD QirABTE^^ POONA. 


4ur«^Oi$iuiral r. Schuler 
ififmiii C. 'i^ AitchUon 

jitalij J. Forties - ' 
.praifi W. V. Shewull 
lyiir It lSo>e 
plain W, 1> Graham 


«« Gotumanding, 

^ AKlt-ile-Ci!«mp. 

- Acting Adjutant- GiMic pal. 

- Acting Di^p,-As»Ktani QtnnrCi^rmikfitiir- General 

- peputy iJudgd Advocate- Ocnerah 

- Active £B«oiitive Knginecr. 


Captain J. il. Itawkius - Cnmnu^tytif Qrcbianec. 

Oaptajn H. J. WitJnugliliy- Military Paymaster. 

J. B. Hniwsay - - AsHtstHiit C^nii<tiUtry- General. 

Major C. W, 'I'remcnhcere - Saperintending iCnglnccr. 

Surgeon C, Morehead - Superimending Surgeon. 

Surgeon T. J-arkms - - Deputy Mu lical Stun* keeper ami Staff Surgeon 


(70.-VIlf.) 


t’AMVa garrisons, or cantonments. 

• 

ON DETACHMENT. 
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• 

1st 'I’loop lliir^c Artil- 
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lory, with Gun LaS' 
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1 
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eiirs attarlioil;* l.ieut. 
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1 7 \ov 1 .8 74 
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(ribhanJ eoniinanding 

7 
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- 

- 

7 

150 

27 

O (/' 

u 

1 - • 

1 zt 

- ^ ^ a 

Si £.1.-5“ 

fc. 3 IV 3 j2 

M- 3 T . u., <* r-2 r:? 

4ih Troop lloise Artil-'* 
lory, with Gun Liw- 
eai-^ nttaehed ;* Cajit. 
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1 
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21 Teh, 18.77 

Seal) cominandtrig - 
Dep^jt Ifcr Majesty'^ 
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5 O' S “ -3 2 

78th Highlanders 
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f 
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• 
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'J yler commanding - 
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11 
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’ . * ) ‘^' 'V V 
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!D<»tAPl^eut 4th Ba^- 
talimi ArtiOi^ry 


19th llcgifnettt Native 
Infantry; Llautenaiit* 
Colonel Hart como 
manding 


6th Company 3d Bat 
taliun Artillery 

Detavliment Uei Ma 
jesty's 14tli Light 
Dragoons - 

Detachment 3d Kuio< 
poaii Kcginieiit 

23d liegirnent Native 
Infantry ; Lieut. 
Colonel Jacob cctii)' 
inanding 
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Irregular Horsey 
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XfOBTBERN PIVISION-^HEAD QBARTEES, AHMEPABAD. 


SUTiijot^Ooneral HL 6 * Roberts > 
Licutenmit J. T. Newell - 
Meu«.*^Opb>ttel W. It. U WtH 
Captein ,Tt 3. lioHatid • 

Major 15, Wray • 

Captain A, AV, I*ticOa - 
Captain G. Ashbtintcr 
l/ieOitenant-CcdoAelf C. IiUOaS 


- Covnmattdlni^. 

- Actinia ASrf^-do-CJantp, 

Aaaiaiii^t'<«A4utant*»Geoetal. s 

.► A<?tlMgAiM*iant-Clnart*TmaatC!T- General. 

* Cottymii^iry of Ordnance, 

* ISpl>*Aa*latant Coinmiaiiar>'<»Getieral. 

0(H>Uty Judge- Advooate-OeiivraK 
4 . Cil^nuuiuliug Attillery, 


p. M* Gleig 

BreVclfMawr K* 
Cotufiftl ’W, 

Ideuteiiatit 

iSlurgeon B* “White 
SiRgeon 1*^ Harrison 

llev. G. N. Mltfotd 


Cla^ Comntissariat Agent and Super- 
inleildeiit ot Baaars, 


•UWifMviiK VI 

Ma^r K. Joim • ^ Jlifitary I>yinaate<. 

Va, B. Good^llOTr ^ Bapetintendihg R ngineer, 
ant R. £. F. Catgrave - Acting Eaeoutive Enginevr. 

. ■« t Cl ' kt a 


CAJil'S. GABB180S8. OB; OAH»rONMEN'rB. 



OH IMStAOHMKHT, 


It1 

hi 


SrAtiosa, 


Enginevr. 

w SdpMutending Surgeon, 

* Deputy Medical htorckecpcr and Stat 
Surgeon. * 

Cbaplaiii. 


Date 

of March of 
Cprp« 
to 

Uie respective 
Stations. 


AlIMtOAnAl) 


0 

>T< 

M4 

tb 

1 


•=•1 
» s 

o " 

■<ii 


n*i 




1 


!td Battalion Artillery, 1 
with Gun Rascara 
and Sycc Drivcre 
attached } Lieut,- 
^ Colonel liUcad 
comntandin^ 

9d Grenadier Begi- 
incnt Native In fan- 
try; Major OrivTies 
conanianding 

'Ttli Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry; Ma- 
jor Andrews com- 
luandiug • 


Detachment 3d Bat- 
talion Artillery - 


8th Regiment Na- 
tive iiifauiry ; Ma- 
jor Thomas com- 
manding - 


Detaehment 3d Bat- 
talion Artillery 


Detachment Her Ma- 
jesty’s 88tli Regi- 
ment 


9tb Regiment Native 
InfUntry ; Major 
Evans commanding 


Detachment <3d Bat- 
talion Artillery - 

» Depot 3d Regiment 
Light Cavalry 

Left Wing 17 th Re- 
giment Native In- 
ihntry 

Depot iSSci Regiment 
Native Light In- 
Hintry 


12 


10 


IJl i 


921 - 


709 4 


:ti}\ I 


34 


150 


924 


32 


23 


383 


57 


.32 

34 

57 

34 

145 

95 

89 

14 

14 

14 


75 

20 

14 


2 <? 

2«H 


Uajkotc 
Surat - 
Baroda 
Broacti - 
Bu&hire 
Aden - 
Sattara 
Vecrungaum *'] 
Jimjoowara 
Fntrcc 
Dundooka 
MetroBMi - 
Praiitej 

Sadra - 
Jaitulpoor 
Dhulka 



HrMAEkS. 


Juraboosecr - 1 
Brooch - J 


10 


2 Fob, 1853 


29 Nov. 1853 


i Mar. 1857 


855 


924 


20 Dec 1855 


1 3 Jan. 1854 


•VIII) 


D 2 


(rontinurc 



■V C 


■ ■ . ,• ( as-.) : , 

'l' w , 1 

NOBTIIKfiN bjVMTONr-HKAl> QvABTBltS, A|I«BT>ABA1» — COti/fnifcrf. 


CAtfl*S, OAKltlSOKS, Ofl CANTt)NMEtfTS. 


Stations. 


i| ill 


If i gi li I 

* iill l-L 

3 iawlcd’-’" 3 :3‘< 

.Id !/• I :A] U 


OK DETACHM15KT. J 


i lii 

J {«« ■ 


Dmchment :u{ HiU- 
tAiioii ArtilU'f} 


TOTAJ. 

o( the Corps, 


i W (4 


o « i 

i 


' ii "Sg 

lie I" 


S'S .i 

8« ft*' 
is i'S « 


Dnic 

of March uf 
CarpK 
to 

(Ih* rusptM’tJve 
Statiof^. 


Kismakk 


BaoAru 


I 1st GrciiHiliVr Urcfi "j 
j luotil I'iaLUi.'* In^ [ 

; fantr>, Mi^jorllon- [ 

I ncr corninatHlin" J 


’"sj _ 


28 Kadywar 
4 P Oogo *- 


1 852 .lf;Ma\l«57i 


Detmlnnoni «th IU‘gi* 
iTieiit Native In* 
fttiury 


JVtm hmciif 9i} Uegi* 
inent Liglu Cavahy 


.1 5.S S 

t>b bi) c £ ^ 

.£ ;£ W $ O 

. I PMf 

Q $ 

•Sb^ t ii 
^23^ ss 
£ O 
ogMk 

I, 05 -n M 
=5 ,£ .S S O 

.Hll > 

aC 66 « 


rioi Majesty’s 83il1 
Regiment, Lieut- I | 

ooioiici Keiv.li n ® *® 

coTninnnrling -J 


J2th Regiment j 

five Infantry j I 
Liculenani't /olunel > | 
Fouler ton cum- j 

mandinj; - - J i 


1 7th Uogiiiicui Na- 
tive Infantry ; Col, 
Huiu« conitnauding 1 1 


2 118 
16 503 


Atnx> - 
Niissecraliad 


142 NuRftcerabad 


■-), »* 


]7Dei 185S 


D05 If Dec. 1855 


865 8 JuncV^57 j 


ASSEEKGHi;il FORTKKSS. 


< hilunel A F. IjC Mossuricr 


Commanding, 


•Lieutctninr J. (Tordoii 


- Fort Adjutant, 


A,sMtEkUlli:H 


Brigadier W. ’^T, Cogidan 
Captain S. TJiackei 
l^icutenatit C F Kcay^ 


r 1 larft Wing 6th Sindia's 



I 

1 




1 

J j Coiitiiigeiit, Lieu- 



1 




i 

j ! tenant Scott tom- 



1 


1 


[ 

[j mamlir.g - 1 

1 ' 

1 

148 

- ] 


i 

1 

1 118 — . : 

I ' 


ADEN FORCE. 


rommandiiig. 

JMiijor of lb igade. 


Lieutenant H, St. C. Wilkins 
Surgeon .L Craig 


Sub* Assistant i'umimbs,iKy-Oenend, Uw W. H, Cummins - 
and in eharge of Itaxurs 


Kxccutive Engineer. • 

SufiennteiHkmt Medical Departiiicii 
Acting Cfiaplain, ^ 


2 d f^omiiany Ist Bat- 
talion Artillery 

5 

87 

fV.' 

- 

- 


— 

- 

« 

- 

5 th CLiniimny 3 d Bat- 
talion Aujilcry 

1 

- 

‘ifi 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

• 


- 

l)eta*funrnt Sapper 
fi[td Mincr> 

1 

1 

- 

•Ja 


“ 

- 


- 


- 

Wing IKr Maje^r/t j 
Shill Regiment * | 

i:$ 

417 

- 

- 

- 


— 

1 

i 

- 

18 th Uognnent Nir ! 

tJve 1 rifuitr) ; Major 
W'esfbrookc (oin- 
manding - 

10 

•• 

818 

1 

j 

1 . 

- 


' 

10 

, 

848 



Scott, 

Captttiii H. Scott - T 
liiout'Coloiici' It, XL \’oui){^liUi^banil 
Coptalu C. I^onbotjby - * 

Major W, B. Salmon 

Captuu A. XJ. Cburch * 


SJNDE DIViSjON— «»AI> QUA^TPIS, KORRACIlKE. 


AjcfiMlc-Cump. 

Acting A«W!»ianl Quartermaster- 
CXmu'-mI. 

Aa^ist imt ( lonmisHary- General. 
Acting Deputy tTudife* Advocate* 
(kmera). 


a; 0. W«nm44 

Captjiin JT. IX. M««i4«rM>n ^ 

0, Utitt, C.a 

W. St^tt - . 

C l‘\ Collier 
Stirgotm D. (iricmni 

Carr 


Ctrttifniastiry of OMmunce, 
Actiilg ^MtUtary I’aymastcr. 
Oomwinndifig AriHWry* 
Supertntemtiug Englnoer. 
Superirtlending Surgeon. 
Deputy Medina) Storekeeper h 
SiaA’ Surip'orj. 

Aaatstanr Chaplain. 




CAMP, tiAIllltSONS, OUCANTONMPNTS 


Stations* 


£ c 

•C ‘C 


Si i 1“ K 
c g cr SS 

.J 


to 


O' 

^i*S % £ £ 

g ^ 3 :rT 


I 

5(Sw 2 
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‘25 


^ ri 


, tl c 
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^ '%Z 
1*1^1 


U y o , ' 

Is ^ 

. 's *d 
*^5r2 s ft. 
;| rj si J 

i 3' 

14o g-o's 


Cottis 


■ I.; 

as 

1?.^ 
c S 

I*® 



•‘.Sf'WS. 

«a«3 


. g=s 


^ s 

W.| 


I -a s s g 

i tl 8 H a 

i c<^^6 


M 

*«• 

S 

CA 


K 1 

lli 

?=:i 

ra 


2i 

'sS 

^ 4.j 

■ C3 (3 
Cl 3 

Sd 2i 

3 ■“ 


q> 1> \ 

A'a A 


;id 'iVottp Horse Ar- 
lilliTy, with Gun 
l^ascars attnelied ; 
M-ijor IStdko loui- 
umiuljftg - 
Iht Cotnp^my. I3d llat- 
t;dion At tilleg'^svith 
Tto Light Field 
Uaitciy aituc)ie<l - 
Dcpni 1st Botuluiy 
i'llhileoiS 

L?d J.urope.ui Hegi- 
niont liighl InlMU- , 
li\ . Lu'ut *C'oti«icl i 
Stiles coinuuiu lu.g - 
Mllrllegimciit Native 
Inkuitry , Major 
Sten.in command* 
log - * 

‘Hst llegimcnt Native 
InfaiUty ; Major 
Mttiregor com- 
manding # •« 

Depot iifd IigUkU Ihu. 
t dion 


.'Jth Comiwny, llli 
llaltHlion Artillerj, 
with No, 7, Ligiit 
Field ILuiciy ai- 
tficbeU 


UUh Hcgiiricnt Native 
Inf.mtry ; Colonel 
BcUarU cotnmand* 

i,,g 


Depot Ut Bcluoch 
IXattalioii 


3d tlompany, 4tli 
Battalion Artillery, 
with No. 9 Light 
Field IhtlU^ry * nt- 
taclicd tl •* - 


33 


10 


11 


ll>Ui IlegimciU Native 
Infaniryi Lieutetcini 
c^jriiLuanding - 


1,5.3 

107 

133 

334 


II 


10 


ll 


It 


lO-SrS 

I. |l*i 

|.Jl 


2.7 


7:t 


ON l>ETACnMKNi'. 



. is 

M" 


9U 


irxx 

14 


139 


8 39 


15 


130 


730 


Station's, 


TOTAL 
of the Coi 


i. aa 

yj 
if s 


. ! gA- 'I 
S ! (5'^ if ' 
ifi I i"? "S'S 
^ ' .5 ® :i g 

= 1 i-Jli 

^ I— a 

S."" is o’* 

II ^ai 


Dale 

of March of 

Carps 

* 

in 

the rc»{»eetivc 
StntioiiN. 


UfmaNks 


'M) 


10 


11 


»3K 


15.1 


934 


I 


2.5 


I ! 

17 O, L 1«5ti ‘ 


I 


HOct 185(5 


>15 0 Dw\ I85C 


8.50 


11 


Sukkiii 




t>j9 


18 Mar 18,57 


?(’> Oct 18.05 
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1) a 


{conliuHtt 




NtrSSKEBABAD. 


Bfigiidier 11. Mnewi 
X^ieutenant C. F. Xl«ath€oaie 

Ci^lain IjV. IX Bialiop 
C^»t4in Q. B. Munbee 
CapUin W, Brodte • 

Lieuceiuint P. Cowky • ^ - 
Btf(rg«on P. Hockin 
lUv. R, £. Tyrirhiti 


Comniaiutiug. 

Deputy Awiatant Qtiartermaster- 
General. 

Acting Brigade Major. 

Executive Engineer. 

Sub- Assiaiant Commis&ary-Goncra1» and 
til charge of Baiiari.. 

AsaUtant Coimuiasary of Ordnance, 

Staff Surgeon. 

Ohnplai n. 


NEEMUCH. • 


Lkut.-Cidoiifl P. Abbott 
Captain J. J. T4turie - *. 

]jteuU*nant R. F. VViihaina 

Assibtant Surgeon H. Coatea • 



Acting 2d Owa Omfnib»ariat Agent, 
and in charge of Baz.va. 

Deputy Medical Storckeepet^ 


♦ 


2d Troop Horse Artil* 
lery, with Gun 
X^mrar^ attached ; 
Capttttn Petrie com- 
iDitmung 

4 

\ 102 


1 

I ^ 

i 

i 

. ... 

4 

1 

I 

102 

2.S 

f 

22 June 1857 

En route from 
Deesa. 



Ul Regitneui Ifight'l 
Cavalry, Lancers ; | 
Captain Hardy 
commanding •] 

1 

»• 

! 

1 

i 

L 

1 

- 

79 

.*55 

Ajmere - - “j 

Bombay - • J 

1 

1 

13 

1 

« 

475 

< 

4 Feb. lflS7 

mm 

NoMeaKAman • i 

• 


2(1 Uegime lit Light 1 
Cavalry ; Oionel | 
.Tacks(»nconiin<uid- | 
ing - - - J 


J2 

1 

1 

1 

*160 i 


i 

i 

14 

124 

Bombay . - 

Deesa • - J 

I 

15 

J 

498 

ft ^ 

17 June 1857 

4 

£n route from 
Deeaa. 

ft 


1 

Detachment Her 

Mijesty’88.^ Begi- 
mertt - • - 

! 

I 

16 , 

1 

.Wj 

- 





- 

- 

- 


! ' 



Delaclitnont I2th 

Regiment Native ; 
infantry 

" i 

r> 

- 

44 ‘J 


- 

- 

— 

: •• 

- 


ft 

a 






C 31 ) 


PERSIAN EXPEDITIONARY FIELD FORCE. 


fij{«dIer.G*ner»lJ. Jacob, C.B. Commanding. 

VKIISONAL STAFF: 


'a|>tnla M. S. Gn'en ■ • 
'aptnin Ij. Polly • • 

.ieo«. C. ClJrk - ■ 


- Militaty Secretary aud Aidc-ile-Camp* 
political Secreiary and Persittu Intcr- 


. - « Acting Aid«[«4c-Cami}. 

HEAP QCAPTEES aSTAFF; 


HnAto QtiAiifTBR^ StArT-«coa)K/nu«il 


ireveJ-M^or W. H. R. Orepn 
J{'at.eiuiiit £. Kin^ • - ' ’ 

Captain J\ Wray 

:«ptttin B. Whii*h 

ieiii* . 1 * A. Ballard, C. B - - 

iWevct.Majpr T. T. Chrisilie ■ 

Captain T. Annealey - : 

Captain W. F. Gordon ’ ^ i • 
4tcut, F. F. Mignoti *0 - - 

jicut, F. G. Steuart 
Jeut E. H, Slicwell 

:ai>tain C. V, Higby 
jfccut. G. B, 

Drevet-Major J. Hill - 
>ptain W'. R. Pickinaoii 

Mfuc. O. J. Merriman 
f*»cut. O. Mo Duncan 
Liout. Ho Fy*n 
[iieut. Jo Le Mdwuritfr 


i 

* 1 


AsaiaUnt A4jtitani- General, 

Deputy Aeeittant AdjuUiiit*> General. 
Deputy ^uiitertnattier* General, 

Dei^uty Awietant Quartennaater* General. 
AEsifilant QuaitennaAter-Gencral, Siiper- 
incendent Intelligeiu'e Department. 
Deputy Judge Advocate* General, 
l^puty raymaster. 

Aftslatant Commissary. General. 

Deputy Aaiustant CommiKiiary^Oeaeral. 
Sn^Assistaut Cofliiniawy'-Gencrul. 

Ditto ** * r ditto. 

Superintendont of Bazars. 

Deputy CommlsAnry of OrJnance. 
Commanding Engineer. 

Field Engioecr and commanding 
and Miners. 

Ditto ... ditto. 

Aavistant Field Engineer. 

Ditto - ^ - • ditto. 

Ditto - . ♦ ditto, * 


Sap. 


Major W. F. Curtis <• 

Captain W. W, Tftiylar * 

Captain W, F, Bovren * 
Limit. Ecngelly, Indian Kavy 
JAeut, C> K. B^dle * 

Liaut. A K. w^ilson - * - 

Lieut. D. B, Young 
Idicut H. C. Collier 
Lieut. R. R. WiWMihouse - 
Surgeon M. Sto'tdil • * 

Assistant Surgeon W. Davey 

Rev. W. H. Schwabe 


- Director Land Transport Corps. 

- Ut Assistotit Director Land Transport 

Orps. 

- Ittt Ditto ^ • liiiio, 

- 1st Ditto . ditto. 

- J fit Ditto^ and Staff* Officer, Buintwiy. 

- t>d Assistant Direcior Land Trauttpori 

Corps. 

- Ud Ditto * • ditto. 

- !ld Ditto w . . diile. 

- I'ld Wito . - - ditto 

- Superintending Surgeon. 

> Deputy Medical Storeseeper and Staff* 
Surgeou. 

* Cliaplain. 


BRIGADE STAFF: 

BrIGADB OIT* AaTllJ,KKY. 

Brevet Lieut, -Col. H.W. Trevelyan Comnianding. 
yd Liopt, T. n. Turner - - Major of Br^de. 

Surgeon A. Burn <• - « In Aledical Cliarge, 

FIRST BRIGADE OF INFANTRY: 

Brevet Qolonel G. Macan - » ( 'otumandiug. 

Captain J. W. Cottell - * Major of Brigade. 

SECOND BRIGADE OF INFANTRY! 


Brigadier R. W. llonner - 
Lieut. W. A. Classpoole - 


Coiumanding. 
Major of Biigade. 


(70.- VHT.) 


CAMPS, 

tURRlSONS, Olt CANTONMENTS, 

1 

i 

1 


ON DKTAl'lIMENT. 

total 

of the Corps. 






1 ' 

I = 

i * 


T , 

i ^ 

i 



T3 1 

^ 1 

.§ 

* M 

U 

Dale 

of March of 

SrATlOKH, 


COH.,. 

« • 

• 

^ r 

t ^ 
m ; 

I 

3 

W i 

ii 1 

1 \ 
B J i 

S'? i 

A ** S 

1 - ! 
U 1 

» l^i 

European Officers. 

S A 
6^.- 
n ' 

11 ' 

=1 ■ 

a ^ j! 

h 

1 

|i 

lli 

« iC 

H i-e 

Stations, 

i 

ds 

0 

ifj 

1 

1 

1 <« 
Je . 

|1 
® 5 s, 

ifi 

B S 1 
W * 1- 

1 

|1 

il 

5 ® i 

V g‘£ 

S it) 

* 3 £ 

Corps 

to 

the respective 

Stations. 

« 

7( 

Di Company 1st Bat - 
'talion Artillery ,vith 
No. 3 TJglit Field 
Battery auaclied • 

4 

' i 

1 

1 

<15 

76 


( 

1 


! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

• 


4U» C'ouipany 1st Bat- 
talion Artillery ,vitli 
No. J Light lM«ld 
Battery nttHched - 

4 

98 

73 


• i 

( 

! 

i 



** 

i _ 

_ 


• 


4tli Company ;ld BaU 
tai ion A rtillery , with 
No. » Light I*1eld 
Battery attached • 


1 

I 14.) 


( 

1 









4th Company 4t)i Bat- 
talion Artillery 

1 

" 

102 


- 

i 

1 


- 

- 



• 


Sd Regimeut Light 
Cavalry ; Captain 
Moore command- 
ing - - • 

n 

1 

452 

1 


23 

Rajkote - 

18 

1 

475 

1 Oct. 1856 

f 

* 

» 

Uw RogiinemeSc'tnde 
Irregular Home ; 
Lieut Briggs coui- 
nmnding^ * * 

4 


778 



i 

Jueubabad 

4 


802 

« Jan. 1857 


• 

Sappera aud Mlucrs ^ I 
Captain Dickinson V 
commanding * J 

4 

G 


1 

4 

s 

.) 

i 05 
01 
■ 20.3 

Aden - -'j 

Deccan, F.F, • > 
Poona - - J 

0 

16 

558 

25 6ct.4856 

•> 



4th Regiment Native 
Infantry (Rifle) j 
Major Manson 

commanding 

' It) 

1 

8,3.^ 

I 


81 

poena - • 

17 

1 

916 

3 Nov. 1856 

• 

• 

• 

SOth Regiment Native 
Infantry ; Major 
Boynes coinmondmg 

: lb 

- 

721 

2 

i 

161 

Belgaum • 

18 

1 

1 1 

i 

882 

4 Oct. 185o 


KaMAses. 


D 4 


(^emtinw* 
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PKHSIAN KxPKOITIONAHY PiSLD I'ORCK— 


CAMPS, OARRISONS, OH CANTOXMEN'IH 


Stations. 


C 0 


gSi E 

5 g-si e 


/*• Rcgimi:;iit Native 
Light InfdUtrv; Mn* 
jor Tri>\ers com- 
manriiiig 


1 ;> 1 fieri 


26th ilcji^imeiit NatUe 

BcmHiRtf — Infantry , Captain I 

fa/ii/ttUM/ Ve Vitrtf corn- j 

niaiiding <• 11 ' 1 814 


2cl Beloch Tlattalion; I I , , 

Ca|itAiti Mougli V *1 i " 1 784 4 

cummanJiiig - J I j ^ 


ON JXETACtlMEST. 


1 'i 
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1 *2 
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Stations. 


TOTAL 
of the Corps. 
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S tr .2 
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Corpii 
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UcMAnrs. 
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Stations. 


HI a 860 .5. Tun. IS'; 


- 1 1 46‘J “ 26 Dcc.18% 


:?L :}r^' 


012. 21 Sept IS ,6 


DECCAN riELD E“'OUCK. 


iVfujor-Cvcnetat A. Woodburnt C.IL ('ommondiu^y. 


Lieut. S. V. Hou'isoii 


Aide-rle-rCainp. 


Brevet-rolouel C. S. Stuaic - 2d in (\mimttiid 


^iptain J* C. Coley - 

Littuc« J, A. M« Macdonald. 


Rrigndc-Majnr. 

Deputy-A^Mstoiit Quartermaster- 

(icneraL 


X^ient. 1), 1). Thain - ~ Sub-Assistant ( 'omini'wy-O'ciicritl 

AssiKtant-Swrgwni W. J, Stuart - StjlT-SniVgcou. 

Captain H, O. Maync * - • AtMtlieii. 

Lieut J. Somerville > . - Ditto 


aUNOAMAU •< 


4t1i Company 2d Hat* 
tal ion Artil lery, with 
No. 4 Light Field 


Dctnchinent Her Ala- 
jesty's j 4th Light 
Dragooiib • 

Detadiinent Snpperii 

utid Miners - 

Madras Sitpperb and 
IMnicrA; Major Boi- 


2?ih Uegnneiit Native 
Infantry ; Majiir 
ri'ilett , coinmaiul- 


2 
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i 

10 :Kk^ 
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! 
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1 
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Thk For-u.wrNO Corn's aiit Dijtv ukopk the Hckcal l*RKSinF>»« v 
Her ]V!ajcsty*A 64th Ucglment Her IVI,i,)esty’« 78th Highlanders. Ist Bombay Kuroinran Ilegiiuenl Fiii^jleeis. Bclnorh Botialioii, 



GLNLRAL ABSTRACT. 
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D4ST11IBUT10N OF TIJK HEAD QUARTEES OF CORPS- 


Description of Tioopib. 

i 

9, 

B 

1 

5 

« 

Head (^uaitcni of 
Cor)w. 

Deiicripti 

on of IVoopa. 

Z 

B 

J 

1 

Head Quarters of 
Corji'i. 

Left Win|jf lloyal I-«n- 

li2th 

^ - 

K It kee. 

Hon. Companv*8 

Na- 

-itb 


Ptraia. 

cefs. 




live Infantry. 





11<T Majesty's 

Hth 

. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

rJitlo 

. 

Jib 


Bombay. 

1 >raj:;oons. 










« 




Ditto 

ditto 


6th 

» 

Poona, 

Ligl»t Cuvalry Lancers 

iKt 

- 

Nusscorjb.id 






Ahmedaliarl. 




Ditto 

ditto 

- 

7th 

- 

Ditto (Into ^ 


* 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

(Ktto 


8tb 


Baroda. 

Ditto ditto - 

Pd 

- 

IVrKiri. 











Ditto 

ditto 

. 

Dtli 

.. 

Surat, 

IwgM Cavairj, Madra'', 


» . 

Sliol^ijxior 



« 



Bombay 




Ditto 

ditto 

- 

KUh 

- 

Punjab lrn*"ul.ir Ca* 

<>t!i 

- 

Jiieobali.id 







valry. 




Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Utb 

- - 

Ditto. 

Pnniia Iriignl.ii llorst* 

- - 

- - 

Seroor. 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

12tb 

- ' 

JJ>eeMi. 

Siniio Tnogiibir Horse 

1st 


IVrsi 1, 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

i:u1i 


Jlydrabid. 

OitK) ditto * 


- - 

•T.'icoli.abiid. 

Ditto 

ditto 


Hib 

* 

Kurracliee 

Soiitliern Maliratt* 


- .. 

Sritt.nn. 

T>Uin 

ditto 

. 

I.'Ttb 


Belgauin. 

Irregular f Joist 









♦ 




Ditto 

ditto 

- 

lf*th 


Shikariioor, 

IJorsi' Brigade Ardl- 

- 

- 

Poonti. 







Icry. 




Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Kth 

- 

Doeati. 

Pool All tilers - 

- ' 

iNl 

A binod mi gg or. 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

I8t|j 

• • 

Adeti 

Ditto (Into 

- “ 

Od 

llonrlm) . 

Ditto 

ditUi 

• 

Mth 

- - 

Maltigauin. 

Ditto dillo 

- - 

id 1 

AlitiJcrJalmd. 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

yoth 

- • i 

Persia. 

Ditto ditto 


dth 

Abmednuggur. 

Ditto 

ditto 


£Isi 


Kurracbee. 

Sappers and Miners* - 

- - 

- - 

I\Tsia. 

Djtto 

dkto 


L»2d 

- - 

$attara. 

t 

C. Cotnpttiiy Madias 

. 

» 

' Deccan Tie Id Force. 

Ditto 

ditto 

• 

£3d 

* 

• 

Persia. 

Sappers and Miners 

\ 






* 



% 



, 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

i£Hh 

1 " 

AbincdnugguX 

Her Mujewy s Euio- 

6-lth 

- 

liiMigal IVcsideiK'y. 

[ 

Ditto 





pean iiififiilrs. 




ditto 

- 

25tfi 

. 

Deccan Field Force. 

Dillo ditto - 

7Hlli 

- - 

Dith). 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

i»0lh 

- - 

Persia. 

Ditto ditto - 

8,kl 

- - 

Deusa 

Dhto 

ditto 

- 

iJVlb 

- 

Kotapoor. 

Ditto ditto - 

sntli 

- - 

Bombay 

Ditn^ 

ditto 

- 

♦iHtfi 

- - 

Dliaiwar. 

Hon* Company's* Eu- 
ropean Infantiy. 

1st 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 

Bsnigul Fresideney. 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 


- - 

Belganm. 

1 



Marine Battalion 

• 

- 

* 

Bombay. 

Ditto ditto - 

1 l?d 

. 

Kui raebee. 








i 



Native Veteran 

iJat- 

. 

- 

Dapooloc, • 

Ditto ditt(/ * 

Sd 

• ■ [ 

l*ooi)a. 

tuUon. 




• 

Hon. CoinpaMj*» Na- 

1st 

1 

Broach, 

Beioocb 

Veteran 1 

Isl 


Bengal Presidency, 

tive lulaniiy. 


! 


Battalion. 




Ditto (iiPo - 

tlii 


1 Abniedabad. 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

1 2d 


PerHia. 

I’litto ditto “ 

3d 

- 

1 Sboiapoor, 

"Wtug; Seindia's Con- 

1 Gth 

* ' 

1 Ashcergbur. 


1 

1 


1 

1 tingont. 


1 

1 * 

1 a 




(Si;rni><l) 


J. What, Major, • 

Deputy QtiarK'nnai^tor- Genoyil, 


( 35 ) 


Artillery, Jlegiment of Light Cavalry, Europeau and iflative Infantry, on tli« Bombay Eitablislimenfc. 


rieseiit EfIU'tive. 


Withdritti'ii 

for 

StalVor oilior Uolacliuil 
Fanpio). 


' Absent m Kuropt^ 
oil Fiirlou^bj 
or 

upon Sick 


\bsrOUt oti Leave 
to 

till' Hills or dsevtlu'ic 
Hi lihlja, to StM, 
to tlif t'llpo of (JoikI 
llopc, ^Ifc. Ac 


C O It 1‘ s 



1st TrijOp Ilor«e Artillery • - | 

•jil ditto ditto - - * 

M ditto ditto - - - 

4Ui diito ditto « - . . 

l8t Battidiott Artillery - - - 

2(1 * ditto ditto - - - 

^d ditto ditto - - « - 

4tli ditto ditto « • - 

1st Uegiment Taght Cavaliy 
2d ditto ditto • - - 

'Id ditto ditto - - - 

Sappers and Miners • 

1st Kuropeaii Infantry (Fusilieis) 

Sd ditto Light Infantry 
:irl European llvgiraenf ... 

Ut or Gionadier llegitncnt Native lnf»ntfy - 
2d (Grenadier llegitncnt Native InftiUtrv 
fid UegiiiiciJt Native Infantry 
4 th ditto ditto (Rifles; 

.Till chtto Nstive Ligh^Infunity - 

f)th ditto Native Tnf^fltr) 

7 th ditto ditoi , - - 

8th ditto di^i - - - 

fall ditto onto - - - 

lOih ditto ditto . 

nth ditto ditto - . - 

12th ditto ditto , . . 

Iflth ditto ditto - • - 

HtH ditto ditto 

J5ih ditto ditto • - - 

Ifltli ditto ditto - . . 

I7ih ditto ditto - - • 

1 8th ditto diito - 

l£lth ditto ditto - . • 

2ath ditto ditto 

2 1st ditto ditto • w . 

22d ditto # ditto 

23d ditto Native Light infaniry • 

24 th (htto Native* Infiinlry 

25Ui ditto ditto ... 

26ih ditto ditto 

* 27th ditto. ditto 

2Bih ditto ditto 

. ,‘?9th ditto ditto 


S U I 
h 17 i 


- 2 4 ! 

I I 7 I 


UlVdl UIHU 

Veteran Battalion 


dlVtAL • 


14 24 111 2.731 116 




Quartermaster* General's OfNct% [ 
Bombay, 1st July J 


J. WkA^, Mh|UI, 

Deputy Quartoriijusicr-Creneiiil (if the Ann). 


(70.— vm.) 


,i€V!ts.j Cornel', or 



( 36 ) 


STATEWENt of til© Numbeb of KFFBCTrvE Officebs and Mkn of Heb Majestt's and the 
- East India Company's Ahmies in India, in Cavalby, Abtildeey, and InfantbY, by 
thp latest Jloturns. 


KUKOPEAN TROOPS. 


BenoaL) 1st January IB.'ST : 

Her Majesty’s Cavalry 

„ Infantry - 

Company's Infantry 

„ Ariilla^S Horse 
%, Ditto, Foot - 


IMadpas, 1st OcfohtT 18.^7 : 

1 lei Majesty’s Cavalry 

„ (nfaotiy - 

(’oiiipaDy'fi infantry - - ^ 

„ AitiHeiy', Horse 
„ Ditto, Foot 


BohfaA\, 1st iiuly 1S57: 

Her AFajesty’s (Javaliy 

„ Infantry - 

(Company's Infantry 

„ .Aitillery, Horse 
„ Ditto, Foot 


Officers 

Men- 

53 

1,.S10 

422 

13,958 

74 

2,180 

57 

5)»{) 


i,a»9 


•20,(i2i 

,S4 

599* 

51 

y,(Wf) 

83 

y,7J‘2 

' 29 

'17S \ 

59 

1,411 X 

259 

7,272 

25 

618 

132 

3,771 

127 

! 2,fK»3 

2ft 

330 

44 

.926 

35(> 

8,781 . 


2135 


Drafts, or additional Corps sent out siiiic the Date of the above Hetiirns: 


Oflliocis. { Mt’ii 


Her Majesty's Cavalry 
„ Infantry 

Artillery 


Company's Cwivaliy 
„ Infantry 

,, Artillery 


Military Department, F'ast India House, 
]2th April 3 858. 


4,12(> 

81,972 

8,9.51 

10,0.52 


11, ,799 


4di29 

Total 


i 48,528 

81,481 


becrclary "Mditarv Diparfnicnt. 


Retukn of the N’jmbeb of RECKin^i of the Company’s Abmy dow in JSnuhm,/. 

* , 

Al the DcjmiI at VVarlc}', ns per last Heturu, dattU Slst hlt^pli 18.58 - . Y.^7 


jMiUlaiy DefmrtnicJit, East. India IJeuse, 1 
]2th April 1858. / 


PniLiP M(si.vu,f,, *. 

Kecretary Military Deparlmctit 



Memorandum showiiig the Manner in which Recruits have been raised for the Ea?t 
India Company's Service; the I^laces wdierc they have been principally obtained; 
and the Cost per Man of Recruiting, from 1842 to 1857 inclusive. 


The Act Geo. 3. c. 87. is the Act under which the Company are permitted to raise 
Recruits for their Service. 

The Men enlisted are subject to the Provisions of the Mutiny Acts for Her Majesty’s 
Forces whilst they rniiain in this Coiiniry. 

The Court appoint their own Officers and Serjeants to enlist the Men. To enable them 
te do this, the Officers hold Commissions from the Queen, and tho Serjeants are enlisted 
under the Animal Mutiny Act. 

The whole of the recruiting?; is carried on iinderi^tthe Provisions of the Annual Mutiny 
Act, and Arlicles for War, and niuh*r the Orders of the Authorities of the lIor.se Guards ; 
the Rules hud down for the Guidance of Recruiting; Parties bcin^ applicable equally to 
Her Majesty’s anti the Companv’s Officers, uiiIcsh the Company’s Service Is specially 
excepted. / ; 

From the Year 1842 to i84o inclusive, tho Fast India Company raised Recruits at Five 
Stations, vi/., l^ondon, Liverpool, Dublin, Cork, and Kdinburufh, In those Years 4,3;3iJ 
Mon wore finally aiiprovcd for tho Service ; the London District supplying 52 per Cent ; 
flic Liverpool, J2 per Cent.; the Irifch Districts, 22 per Cent; and the Edinburgli District, 
i i per Cent. * 

In 184(i two new Stations, vi/., RrUtol anti Newry, wtu*c ostiiblishcd ; and from that 
Date to 1857, inclusive, 22,670 Men have l)ecn finally approved for the Service. 


The London D^^Trict supplied 2(5^ per Cent. 
The Knglish Distiicts* ,, 23 1 „ 

Making for h'ngland - 50 ,, 

The Irish Districts suppliedf 35| „ 

The Scotch „ „ 14? „ 


( ^Liveipool - 14 1 

\ Hnatol - - 94 / 

ftCork . - - 17} ) 

< Dublin- - - J2 > 
t Newry - - « 5J j 


23 i 


3H 


The* CostJ of each llecnnt ludisted between 1842 an<l 1845 (cxclus5>^ T.evy Money), 
was 3/. 7.V. IV/. T hat of those siubst-queutlv enlisted (also exclusive uf Levy Money), was 
24. b/. 


"l^e average Co&t of Moil raised, viz., from 1842 to 1857 (also exclusive of Levy Money), 
l)asX>ecn 2/. 17.*? 2r/. per Man. 

Tilt* average Amount fif l..evy Money for the wliole Period has been 5?. 15.?. 6/7., which, 
added to the aieruge C'ost of Men raised, makes a totid Cost of 87, 12,?. 8^7, lor each 
Recruit, 


Military Dt^punment, East India House, *1 
8th Apiil 1858. j 


Philip Mel\ *ll, 
Secretary Military Department. 


IIetukn of tho Numrek Heckuitko for the East India Company’s Service in tlic last 

Five Years. 



Dale 

Artillery, 

Ca\'alry. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

1853 - 

• ^ 

G15 

. 

1,750 

2,365 

1851' - 

• 

• 

509 

. 

1,855 

2,361- 

1855 - 

• 

477 

- 

1,375 

1,852 

IS.Vi - 

- 

579 

. 

1,521 

2,100 

1857 - 

- 

1,148 

1,077 

1 1.692 

1 

3,917 

Total - - 

3,328 

1,077 

8,19,3 

12,598 


Military Department, Ea?st India^ou^e) t PnrLie Melvili., 

12th April 1858* J Secretary Military Department. 


t ^riiis Cost incliules the Pay and Allowances of the District Itecraiting Staff Officers and J^rjeants, Clothing for 
Staff Sorjeams. travelling Charges, and Allowance to UecrnUing Oflicoi’s of If. D. for each KeernU finally approved. 

iyO.—YllL) E 3 





CoMPAHATivfi Statkment of the ItouNTv fiivcti by the Qukbn and the CojwpaWY during the 
Period, viz., from 184 if to 18.57, and of tlie Standaiio required. 




The 

iJoutif}^ and Bevv Money ' 

is Clio same iii 





both Services, 

and ivufci 











From 


From 






1854/5, 1855/0. 

1856 and 18.57. 



1842 to 1855. 


. 







1 r^rmicun war. 



• 

C 

.V, 

i 

d i 

1.' s 

d. 

J.* s, d. 


/ On being attested , - - 

0 


6 

0 .> 

o 

0 2 0 

SI 

On interriiediate Api>rovid - 

o 

7 

G 

0 1.5 

o 

0 7 G 

^ 1 

1 On final Approval, in C'asli and ) 

n 

10 

a 

7 o 

0 

(Cash) 

I 10 0 


ueces^^aries - • - - J 






O 1 
r-i 

i Amount of Bounty - - - 

4 

0 

0 

s o 

o 

2 0 0 







1 (With a complete 








Kit of Necessaries.) 

tij 

. On intermediate' Approval, to co- ^ 

0 

5 

o 

0 5 

0 

O 5 0 


. j ver lixfienses ol 1 Nisi age, J 


^ .S tE \ l‘oi attf'stmsr - - - - 

(> 

1 

0 

0 1 

o 

O 1 0 

o 

> 







_3 

j Suigieal Examination 

0 

2 

G 

0 '2 

G 

0 i O 


{ On intermeduite .\iiTirova,I - 


- 


o 7 

G 

— — 

To Bringers , 

1 On final Approval 

• 

- 

- 

0 7 

«> 



r iJ'iucdiate .Approval - 

0 

5 

0 

O 8 

0 

0 5 0* 

1 o Party - ^ * 

1 On Imal Ajjpioval 

0 

10 

0 

0 1- 

0 

O 10 0* 

For c'omhu'Luig Recruits to j>lace of final 

0 

o 

G 

() '2 

(i 

0 2 fS 

Approval - - - - - - ^ 

1 






’i'orAL Levy Money - - C 

1 “ 

0 

0 

0 1.8 

r> 

8 7 G 


* 3.N. ijfL out <if tlic* 5s,, aiul 44’. out of tlie p.iid to liriugcrs. 

The permurieut stundaid Height ior the CVitiipany’s Ailillcry i,s ^Ifr. ; for the Infantry, 5ft* 
(on. 

The standard Age I’or hotli Corps is from 20 to 25 A'cars. On any siuUlt-ii Demand for an increaned 
Supply cd Men, the standard Height lias bteii reduced, and Mon taken up loJVA AVars of Ago. The 
perrmiTiont standard Heigld for the* (Queen’s Heeruits of Iidantry is bc'heved to be 5ft* 6in. This 
Height IS also ieduc*(‘d in I'nnes of eniorgoiit Demands for Recruits. 

*fhe standan’l Age is tVom 18 to 25 Yeats 


Military Department, Last India House. ^ 
12tli April 1858. J 


Philip Mblvill, 
Seeretarj' MiUlary Dcjiartment. 




/ ^ S' ^ ^ 

itiimEH erf* iii« Neruattf* irf;iij(ti^iijoF ilWtut 

the ttwt pt imk w^m:, fMM«NKbrw^ 


RKtvkH vhqwing xtift iShfUMtH oT Om<7JRSf 0^ g 

AaMiRA Mf lUmutSy M^dt^Sg AvSi JkatreAY oh Firh^tmt 00 , 'f* 
the tiOth Aprif aiid Ih Jf^uary 1H5« : , ,, ' ' « \ 

UtiMUR* of 0?picicRW.«m!^i Aawr S' 

ou l>CTACffxn S^Hvict* Cim PojLmtAlg 
r(ts|>ecHiVOty ; ^ ’ ,'v 0 , ' - ^ 


/ i ' ' ^ ' I &"' 'I 

SrATr«tf!»rT nhowin/s thciniVtrMraiia of Mn4tA,%v OmoitM of / ' 
Iti 1851 oik! 1957, dineiD^^eithfn^ r^AtpoetWa ftoiikA : , ^ 


A((i Acoouwt of the IVft&AWiiir ^0Ari! iMn|kloy«^d i|t»d«r et^i 
/ VftRsiDKRov in Baman 1 ki>ia 4A wli Yenr i^rODn 1951^ ti» tl^ 
Period, (IMnguisbiiig tli^ Bdyni IWfi iW Ba«t 
India Comt9^tiy*»s ' 

Ac* &C. deO. ' ' / , ; - ,; ' 






EAST INDIA (MADRAS PRESIDENCY, &c.) 


RETUB N to an Order of the Honourabto The House of Conmons, 
dated <{9 May 1857 



COPY “of Two Minutbs recorded by the Goveruor of Madras^ dated 
respectively the 26th day of. October 1864 and the I2th day of May 
1855 ; and of Two Lbtters addressed by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Government of Madras, dated respectively 
the 2d day of July and the 17tli ds^r of December 1856, as to the Revised 
Survey and Assessment of the Madras Presidency, and the Godavery 
and Kistna Anniccts.” 


East India House, 1 
May 1857. / 

/ 

y" 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


LIST. 

Minute by the Right Honourable Lord Harris, dated 26 October 185-1 - - - p. 1 

Minute by - ditto - • - ditto, dated 12 May 1855 • • * • - p. 18 

Letter from Court of Direetors to GoTernment of Fort St. George, dated 17 December 

(No. 17) 1856 p. 14 

Letter from ditto to ditto, dated 2 July (No. 8) 1856 • • - • * * .p. 21 


East India House, 





J. S. Mill, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


Minute of the Right Honourable Lord Harris, on the proposed General 
Survey and Assessment, dated 26th October 1854. 


Minute by Riglit 
Hon. Lord Hams, 
26 Oct. i 8/;4. 


1. The documents now in circulation on the general survey and assessment of . 
this Presidency show that the subject has 'been for sometime under contem-' 
plation. 

2^ The necessity for commencing proceedings on the point above mentioned 
appears to have been considered mu|uestionablf ; but tliuugh this admission 
has not been gainsaid, yet no action has as yet been instituted thereon. 

A. It is generally asserfed (and I see no reason to doubt it) that the measure- 
ments of the area are generally incorrect, and that in some parts of the country 
none have been taken on which reliance can be placed. 


4 : The assissment* Would appear to have been fixed with uo greater accuracy, 
and has in some district^ been placed sq high as to prevent the cultivation of 
the soil. ^ 

5. Much has’ been published of late respecting the unsatisfactory state o^^ 
this Presidency, of the poverty of the inhabitants, and of the hopeless position 
in which they arc placed, of the exorbitant taxation, and all this misery has been 
stated to be the result of British misgovernmeut. » 


6. I have serious doubts of the correctness of these assertions. 

That the majority of the cultivators of the soil are poor, is certainly true ; but 
tjiat is.almost certain to be tlie case where the soil is divided into innumerable 
small holdings, each insufficient to provide for the most ordinary wants of a 
family of the lowest class. 
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PAPERS RELATING TQ THE REVISED SURVEY 

Minute by Right That the position 43f the ryojts , is not very hopefnl* may be attributed to many 
a6 Ocu i8 circumstances ; but I am inclined to think that tfieir depressed condition is as 

» c » 54> much the result of moral as of economic causes. 

Tliat the taxation which they have to pay is excessive, may in some instances 
be the case ; but 1 cannot allow that the amount of public funds contributed by 
the Presidency is exorbitant ; neither am I prepared to admit that the state of 
the country genemlly is deteriorating. 

7. I believe, on the contrary, from all I can*learn, that there is a marked 
improvement in many districts ; though probably not to the extent which might 
have been attained, had circumstances permitted more active measures for 
improvements on an extonwve scale to have, been undertaken by the Govern- 

. ment. 

That the general state of the country has not become less prosperous is 
sufficiently showit by this one fact, that though remission of taxation has been 
made to some extent within the last few years, the general income has not 
diminished. 

• p 

8. That the incidence of taxation has been unequally adjusted, there is great 
reason to suppose ; and it is mainly to correct this evil that a new survey and 
assessment is called for, 

• 

9. The subject is one of vast importance to the present and to the future 

welfare of tliis Presidency, and loo much corfsidcration etmnot be given to the 
principles which shall eventually be laid clown for dittecting the method,in which 
it shall be conducted. f 

10. For the sake of convenience I propose to take the order adopted by my 
honourable colleague, Mr. Thomas, in his Minute, as my guide. 

11. Mr. Thomas (Mr. T.’s Minute, paras, land 2), after referring to tlje^ 
various documents (North West Provinces Reports, Bombay Reports) of great 
value and merit, wliich have either been printed or written on this subject, 
states that lie considers the question now before the Government (paras. 3 and 4) 
to he limited to a j)ure revenue survey. 

The objects of such a survey (para. 5) being two — first, a correct measure- 
ment of the superficial area ; seconflly, a fiiir ancl just assessmehi on each 
description of land, this latter object being attained l)y a classificatid^ of the 
different fields of each village or section of a country founded upon cousiJ^crution 
of the natural fertility of tlie soil, of the advantages or otherwise which accrue 
from climate, proximity tx) the villages or to the markets, and other circumstances 
which give greater value to land. ^ 

12. I would here mention a point which I think worthy of notice, inasmuch 
jhs it has some bearing upon this subject. 

The word “ survey” has had in this country a more comprehensive significa- 
tion given to it than it would naturally bear; it means not only the measuring 
of the area of the land, biit also the fixing a rent or land tax. » 

I mention this, l>ecause I am disposed to think, that irf consequence gome 
confusion has arisen, and a good deal of unsatisfactory work l\jas been executed 
in former years. * 

1 8. Correct measurement of the land is absolutely required before an accurate 
assessment can be decided on ; and I am of opinion that the difference betw'een 
them should he very distinctly drawn and adhered to ; for it by no means 
follows, that the person who is most suited to conduct a survey is also the, best 
fitted for regulating the land tax. 

*^14. Mr. Thomas first takes into consideration the question of the survey- 
Witli all that he writes in paras. 6 and 7 of his Minute, I fully concur; it is 
very desirable that tlu* survey should comprise' the enam lands, and that the 

titles to thoiic holdings should be investigated as soon as possible. 

« 

15. The suggestion which is made by Mr. Tliomasin paras. 8 and 9, is worthy 
of full consideration ; still 1 am disposed to think, that .the survey of the area 
should be carried on thronghout each, village, and landmarks distinctly laid 
down. 

It 
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It /would not be therefore acoesaary to make any minute sub'diviaiens into MiautebyR^ht 
fields of the uncultivated lauds. • ' Hon. lard Hatrfi» 

The classification of the soils of such lands would be undouh|edly premature, Oct. 1^4. 
except perhaps a certain portion in the vicinity of the cultivation. 

16. " I entirely agsrec with Mr. Thomas in his remarks (paras. 11, 12, 18) <m 
Sir Thomas Munro’s system of survey, and there is one point in that system 
wUch 1 think should be specially pointed out to be corrected ; viz., that of fixi^ 
the assessment not according to the value of the land, but according to the cir> 
cuiqiitances of the holder. 

17. Top much care cannm; bp taken in makii^ the survey as accurate as 
possible ; and having attained that accuracy, it is most desirable that the raea> 
surement should be rendered permanent by substantial landmarks, and by 
village and district maps. 

9 ^ 

18. Several copies should be made of the village maps, so that one nught 
remain with the bead men, of the village, another be lodged with the head of 
the talook.or district, a third with the collector, and a fourth to be forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue, and the same course should be pursued with the district 
maps. 

• 

19. 1 am, on account of a full sense of the importance of the survey, inclined 
to doubt whetlier honourable colleague has laid sufficient stress upon the 
nature of the survs-jCand .whether iu lookiug to a rapid result, which is certainly 
most desirable, and*^ urgently required, Ms remarks in para. 3 might not be con- 
strued into the permission of a survey, which might afterwards, and at an early 
period, require re-adjustment. 

20. I have already given an opinion (vide Minute, June 23, 1854), to which I 
am dispost)d to adhere, that the revenue survey might with advantage be con- 
nected with, the trigonometrical survey^, by wtiicb greater accuracy would be 
attained, and a more permanent work be effected. 

21. Rapidity of execution must be attained by the employment of several 
parties of surveyors in different localities. . 

22. Is^as already been decided by Government, in the directions for the 

surveyor tuc Hooloos Talooks of South Arcot, that no smaller area than that of 
an acre should be laid down in the maps, and I think that this rale should be 
adhered to. • 

This would not prevent smaller sub-divisions, if the inhabitants wished to make 
them ; but it would free the Government, surveyors from the troubl4||tand expense 
of measuring these very minute portions of laud. 

r 

23. Mr. Thomas proceeds to consider the subject involved under his secoofi 
head ; viz., the assessment. 

24. The first poiot on which he dilutee (paras. 14 to 28) is that of the clsssi- 
fiitation. 

There can be no* question that riiis subject is encumbered with difficulties, and 
that it is vain to hope that any minute accuracy cun be attained. 

. It therefore behoves tlte Government to undertake the work in a liberal and 
generous spirit. 

26. Great authorities can lie quoted against the practicability or expediency of 
atteniptiug* a lend tax of the nature of that whidi prevails in India, anu doubtless 
their nbeer valkms are worthy of deep oomtderation ; but it appears to me, that, 
whether right or wrong, the system 'is established and cannot be abolished, and 
tliat consequently the great object of the Government must be to endeavour 
to secure* funds sufficient to provide for the efficient performance of the services 
of the State ; at the same time so to adjust the tax as to interfere as little as 
possible with the industry and the welilr^ of the Inhabitants. 

26. I concur almost, eotirdy With the remai^ made Mr. Thomas in 
paras, from 14 to 28. 

I think that it is not advisable to attempt a very minute division of the soils, 
whi^ involrei the necessity of baeidg A great number of classes. ^ 
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Minute by Right It ,woul<i also appear uanecessary to cla«»ify the jvaate holds un^ it is proposed 
9(ro«*i8«6*”**’ * bring Aem into cultivation. 

^7. But I it^ld remark, that iii Ida observatthas in para. X6, reenacting the 
possible alteration of the classification b^ a change of circumstances, respl^inig 
•roads, m^kets, &c„ 1 think be rather diverges from the subject of classifioation 
of soils, if' it is to be strictly adhered to, though 1 believe his remarks are in 
conformity with the system prevalent in India. 

28. The classiification has heretofore been made, I imagine, not strictly and 
solely with reference to the nature and qualities of the different soils, but it has 
comprised also, in estimating their vmues, Xbose*' adventitious cirmimstances 
above referred to, such as propinquity to villages and markets, condition of 
roads, k,c. 

^ 29. I an? disposed to think that this is an erroneous method of proceeding, 

* and to recommend tliat the classification should be limited to the powers of the 
soil and the subsoil, which should, as a matter of epurse, be examined. 

The payments which had been made previously would be more.a point for 
consideration in adjusting the assessment ; during which process also, all the 

adventitious circumstances before alluded to, should be taken into consideration. 

• 

30. There is one rule of Sir Thomas Munro’s, which should never be lost 
sight of during the classification ; that is, to consult the^ots of the villages 
respecting the merits of the several fields. . ‘''k ^ . 

Probably their accounts would not. be very correct, and there wo*uld be a 
disposition* to under estimate the powers of the soil ; but a little experience 
would soon detect this, and it would not be practicable for them to deceive to a 
great extent fbr any length of time. 

.31. As a general system, 1 greatly prefer the Bombay method to that of the 
ceded districts; but I think it would be unadvisable to adhere closely to any 
previous plan, or indeed to lay down any number of classes which should be 
strictly followed. 

In some districts possibly so many as eight classes would scarcely be required ; 
in others a few more might Re necessary, but it would not be expedient to 
allow the number to exceed ten. ■*- o 

32. So important do 1 think the simplicity of classification, that I shobjld like 
to see the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated lands abolished, and a 
w'ater rate charged in those cases where Government affords the supply. 

Great assu^nce would be found in regulating the charges from the valuable 
work of Ca "ain Baird Smith, on the irrigation of Lombardy. 

The Bombay plan^may, in some respects, attempt unnecessary minuteness ; 
but 1 anf of opinion that the very able reports of Messrs, Wingate and Goldsmid 
cannot be too fully studied by those engaged in a survey. 

33. Mr. Thomas’s remarks on the system of the North Western Provinces have 
my full concurrence. 

The progress of society must eventually require that each man shall stand on 
Iris own merits, and pay for his own land. 

That the result of the village system has been partial and unsatisfactory in 
this Presidency there can be no doubt. 

In his report on the village system in Guntoor, Mr. Walter Elliot says : — 

“ The details vary in every village, and are characterised by one common 
feature only ; viz., that the inequalities are always found in favour of the leading 
ryots, and to the prejudice of the poorer ones.” 

34. At the same time, and together with the classification of the st^ils, their 
respective powers of bearing should be determined, which should be demon- 
strate by fixed quantities per acre of the more ordtoary grains of the district. 

36. These q^uantities should be arranged’ in a liberal spirit, and fully below 
the actual amount, so as to prevent any probability of an excessive demand. 

38.. Again, with the different kinds of crops, those only should he named 
which are more generally euldvat^, 'omittifijg any bf {greater vahie which* may 
possibly be grown on some small portions of land. 


87. Mr. 
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37. Mr. ThonukB fiext ui^ (pans. 28 to 84) tha neces 8 % of a moderate Minaui by RiAt” 
assessment, and •'shows that if this boon be granted, that the position of the Hoa.lrfnd Hmis, 
ryot will be highly advantageous as compand with the landholdere inJBombay a^Oct. 1854 . 
and the Korth western Provinces. 

38. 1 am fully prepaied to allow the necessity for moderation in the demand.' 

No act of Government can be more unwise than one which would depress the 
cultivator of the soil, and deprive him of all hopes of raising his position in 
society, or of hetterinjg;^ his cirpumstances. At tlie same time,! would remark, 
tlmb there are very different views of moderation afloat 011 this subject, and it 
is necessary therefore to be explicit on the ^int. 

39. 1 am of opinion that the assessment should be fixed in a liberal spirit, 
with a due regard to the interests of landholders, and allowing a full scope to 
their industry, without neglecting the just requirements of Government. 

40. To make a just settlement, fiill weight must be given to all the circum- 
stances which bear upon each case ; otherwise, if the tax be made so light as to do 
away witli. the necessity of any such considerations, the rights of the Government 
will be sacrificed, and a mere <|uit-rent will be establisned, which, after a few 
years, will be^ considered a nuisance by both parties, in consequence of the 
trouble of coIlecUon, and the smallness of its value. 

41. I look upon |lie land-tax of India as the grand basis, and the largest item 
of its ta^^ation ; it -appears to be that which is the most acceptable, and the most 
readily borne bv the people, and therefore it should be retained in the prominent 
position which it now holds. 

42. 1 am the more urgent on this point because, from the information which 
1 now possess (and a greater knowledge and experience will probably confirm 
the view),. I am convinced that if the improvements of every kind, viz., in the 
details of Government, in the courts, in the police, in education, in public works, 
in tlte establishment of dispensaries which are now called for, and which are 
allowed to be required, are to be undertaken, the expenditure of the country 
must be increased to a very large amount. 

43. ^tblnk, * therefore, that though the assessment should be moderate, it 
shouldme calculated on a* certain fixed basis, which can be known, and which 
has reference to those points which are of material importance in the calculation, 
and which have been already, or which will be hereafter mentioned. 

44. Ill para. 34, Mr. Thomas enters upon the consideration of what is a 

inbderate assessment. . * 

On this important point, he at once rejects the rates fixed by Sir Thomas 
Mtinro in the C<^ded Districts, which were 33 per cent, of dry grain, and 45 pe* 
cent, of wet produce ; and lie would interdict any officer from taking “ a higber 
proportion than 30 per cent, for wet, and 22 per cunt, for dry grain land." 

He would further reject all garden rates, as has already been authorised in 
Sduth Arcot. , 

45. I quite agree with Mr. Thomas in his objections to the rates fixed in the 
^Ceded Districts, the faultiness of which has been made manifest, by the necessity 
of having constant recourse to the very objectionable plan of giving remissions. 

But I am disposed to think, that a closer a^roximation to a just proportion 
might be Attained than that proposed by Mr. Inomas, whilst, at the same time, 
the general process would be simplified. 

46. I have already * stated my -views as to the clalsification of the land, 
including the. quantities and species of produce which it should be declared to 
bear. 

In the classification I have proposed to get rid of the division between wet 
and dry land, so that the soil would ins classified solely on its merits, leaving 
the advantages gained by the opportunities for irri^tion to be paid by a water 
rate, to be settled according to rules to he arrmigea by officers deputed ou that 
service. 

• 47., The question then comes^ what jproportion of the gross produce of the soil 

classified as above stated should' be clamed by the Government ? 
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%bt I thiok it is impoTtant, ii^ eu^ble the valii««« lo Irnffi ttorne 

Hi)m1i(iH Huri^ Bare groiuda from wUicJi they egQ Btart, aod to ehahle them t® settle ^»t molt 
* * di®«ul| matter efiB fair and moderate aisesemeat^ that oae or two points ahoiild 

be definitively fixed. 

The classification, when determined on,, though liable in some cases possibly 
from time to time to revision, would be one of these : , 

Tbe propoi^ion' to be paid to Government should undoubtedly be the other. 

S^r Thomas Munro’s proportion varied from 4fi per cent, to 33 per cent, j but 
I believe he considered that it ought not in any case to exceed 33 per cent. 
Mr. Thunuis would range between 30 and 22., " 

At pi'esent, in this Presidency, F h^r that it is often 50 per cent., or even 
.more. 

It is calculated, I have heard, though all such calculations are not worthy pf 
very great confidence, that 33 per cent, of Hhe gross produce will give two* 
thirds of the net profit. 

Whether this be the case or not I will not pretend to decide ; if it is correct, 
I think it is a larger amount than the Crovernmentf should exact. 

* 

48. After the best consideration that 1 can give the subject, 1 am of opinion 
that 25 per cent., viz., oue-fi>urth, is the maximum amount which Government 
may fairly claim on all lands, classified as 1 have mentioned above, but liable to 
such deductions in various cases as 1 shall now mention. 

It is possible that any immediate diminution of revenue Which might be likely 
to result from this change in the per-centage might be in many instances pro- 
vided against by allowing the ryots to take a larger portion of land in proportion 
to the decrease of assessment. 

49. I have now advanced to this position of the procedure. 

1st. The classification of the soil, its merits being declared by the amount and 
quality of produce applied to each class. 

2d. The proportion of that produce which is to be claimed as the Government 
demand. 

It is now the time, I think, for the valuer, surveyor, or whatever he may be 
calk'd, to take into consideration those adventitious circumstances, which cause 
difierent fields (though containing soils of exactly similar qualities), to^he of more 
orkss value, such as distances from villages, roads, or markets, &c. Ac. ^ 

Having come to his conclusion on this point, and always retaining the 25 per 
cent, as the liigJiest Government claim for the most favoured soils, be will fix 
the amount of gross produce which shall be paid by all others. 

50. In para. 35, Mr. Thomas allude^ to the existing custom of charging 
tional rates on garden lands ; the orders of Government have already permitted 
,rlhe abolition ot tide charge in South Arcot. 1 quite agree that d^e abolition 
should be made universal. 

61. The next point is that very important one, of the commutation of that 
portion of the produce of the land wnich the landholder lias to render to /:he 
Goveryment into its money value for the purpose of payment. 

Mr. Thomas discusses this subject in paras. 36 to 42. I, without hesitation, 
give my concurrence to the general principle which he lays dowti on this 
subject. 

The actuid payments made by the landholders ought to vary according to the 
money value of the prodnetious of the soil. 

It is clear that if a fixed se.ttlement be made for any lehgthendd period bf 
years, that tlie variation of prices may act most injuriojasly on the interests of 
eitbey one party or the other. . 

This has been tbe case in many districts of this country, in which the prices 
which prevailed 30 years or more since, hare been retained in payment of the 
land-tjix ; whereas, the rmguing p^qes, those by which the ryot sells his grain, 
have vefy Considerably diininl^ed. 

j$%. I an aware that it is a very diffiotiit qaestioa to'daside how tKa comma* 
tation price shall be arranged. 

1 am of opinion, that it is fairest and most advantageous for both parties that 
the {Payments of present yewr dionld be paid according to the avera^ prices* 
of each previous year, prevalent within certain districts pf country. 

. • But' 
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But 1 believe tliat tbb jplau could « not very well be carried out, and that it Minute by Hj gftt 
would be under piiicsent cinjuukstsnceft nsdre'^pk^dbtttto strike aU nrerageof Hon, ]|ufdlKti^ 
the prices for a certain term of years, which should be the hked eoiftmutation •® ” 

price for a similar term of years, when it should be replaced by anbllier srrerage, 
taken from the term just passed. 

In ordef^ to facilitate this process, and also to improve the statedf the country 
generally, it is very important that markets should be established whereht the 
prevailing prices should be recorded. 

There are some very excellent remarks in Lord Tweeddale’s Minute oh this 
subject. He says : — 

, “ Amemgst the measures for this end, the establishment of public markets 
appears to me one of the most dbsirable and important ; for I do not sec how 
any fair calculation can be made of the amount in money which the farmer or 
lyot is to paj^as an equivalent for the proportion of produce claimed by the 
landlord, or by Government, unless the price whicli the eultlvator re/;eives from 
the corn merchant is publicly known* and fairly recorded in the market. 

A public market has also the greatest effect on agricultural improvement,'’ 

I think iihis term should not exceed sc^cn, or at the most 10 years. * 

Anything like a severe and lengthened pressure on the ryot in consequence 
of low prices would thus be prevented, whilst the Government would be secured 
in a fair and legitimate increase, which might fairly accrue to it by a continued 
advance of high j)rices. 

I may h^re explain, that the only occasion in which Government should desire 
to obtain increasedf payments, should be in such a case as that referred to above, 
where there obtains a certain and continued increase of prices caused by a 
progressive improvement for a lengthened period in the state of the country. 

But in order to insure confidence in the security of holdings, and to prevent 
any alarm of a sudden increase of assessment it should be clearly underwood, 
that no change in the grain apportionment would be made for at least 50 years. 

53. Mr. Thomas ue.vt alludes (para. 42) to a total remission of the tax in 
seasons of drought. 

I am not prepared to give a decided opinion on this subject, and I think that 
it would not be desirable for Government to bind itself very distinctly. 

It beh^cs it. much more to prevent such distressing occurrences, which 
appear /xo occur regularly in cycles of years, by artificial substitutes, such as 
tanks and anuicuts, and systems of irrigation which may be adopted in most 
districts of the Presidency. 

64?. The next subject (paras. 43, 44) is one 'of very considerable difficulty, that 
olf tlie siae of the holdings. 

I am persuaded that no very great change can be suddenly effected in tliis 
oountry *; neither would it be prudent to attempt it, though 1 have no doubt that 
the system which permits large districts of country to be subdivided into a vast 
quantity of minute holdings, is most baneful in every point of view. 

I should, however, look with a very considerable degree of jealousy upon any 
rule witich would gp to prevent the industrious labourer without capital beyond the 
strength which God has given him, from rising in the stale of society, end this 
would frequently be the case, if a limit wore placed on the quantity of land to 
form a holding, and if a certain amount of capital were required. 

As Captain Wingate very justly remarks, “ Owing to the lau's and customs in 
regard to ^inheritance obtaining in this country, and the few opportunities for 
the employment of capital CAxept in the cultivation of the soil, ttie land has at 
all^ times been very much subdivided, and with these conditions the existence or 
oration of a large body of wealthy farmers seems scarcely compatible. We may 
hope, under gpoa management, to see agricultural property very widely diffused, 
and a very numerous class of small farmers enjoying comfort and independ- 
ence ; hut there would seem to be few grounds for anticipating the establish- 
meiit of a class of wealthy agriculturists, cultivating large farms, under any cir- 
comstances in India ; and 1 do not know thaU this is to be regretted, for the 
jwohlem', as4o the best distribution of i^taonakwnealth, lias been by.no means so 
satisfactorily solved as to enable us, in my opinUm, to pronounce decidedly in 
favour of one of these systems.” ' 

Hj^ere is much value in this sentence ; and. though I fully believe that a large 
number of acres can be cultivated mote cheaply' uutn a small one, always sup- 
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posing the holder to possess a sufficient yet f .|hi|)i^ thatj tl^e 

of .kndi lauei hi a country' %ifuiteo' sss 
* Urhich the* acts of men in society are ordered, ^na apy iitt^rference with niWUn 
geaerully tends only to produce confUsidu'.' * ' 


65. This question is to some extent connect^ with one on widch Mr*Thoniea 
has touched in his general remarks at the end of his Minute; viz., the terniM on 
which the holdings are retained in this country. 

In the Ryotwar districts, it is generally ^ufed tliat the ryot’s Imlding is per* 
petual so long as he pays the tax ; be is at liberty also to abandon certain portions 
• for a time, and while they are not in cultivation he pays no fax on them. / He 
may even do this, 1 have seen it asserted, with the whole of his k'nd, and stl^ 
retain possession. 

The customs of ditferent districts, 1 believe, Vary on this sul>je(ll ; but I think 
au attempt should be made to bring about aU assimilation. 

r ’ 

50. It is certainly a valuable prerogative to the ryot to be allowed this power 
of abandonment and of consequent freedom of t&xation ; but this privilege 
might, I do uot know that it is, be carried so far as seriously to inteVfere with 
the interests of the country and of the neighbouring landholders. 

As a general rule, no one ought to occupy land who has not the meiins or the 
industry to cultivate it well ; it is an obligation which every man owes to 
society. ' , 

If then a ryot abiindons cither all or a portion of his land', without ju§t cause, 
some limit should be placed on the continuaucc of such a proceeding, more 
especially if there are others in the vicinity willing to occupy the land, and able 
to cultivate it. .y b t . 

There is a practice stated to be common in this Presidency, which should at 
once be abolished, w'hich is the forcing ryots to rent a larger portion of land than 
they require, and the obliging them to take a certain portion of inferior land 
in proportion to tlic quantity of rich soil which they hold. 


57. T think also that greater facilities might be granted to the holders of large 

portions of’land, by wliich the interference of the subordinate officials might be 
greatly diniinisiicd. • 

For instance : . 

1 would retain the present rule fur all portions of land below live acres. 

For all above that number, but below 20, 1 would authorise the collector to 
enter into arrangements with the holders, by which, without going into the 
minute paym’euts required for each’ held,' and for the deductions for fallow, *&c,, 
they might be allowed to pay a certain' amount annually, taking the fallows into 
consideration in diminution of the tax, but without requiring a yearly settlement. 

.Again, I would recommend that to all persons desirous of taking or actually 
holding larger portions of land than 20 acres, leases, if they should desire them, 
should be granted fur terms not e.xceeding 50 years. 

It being clearly understood that a re*adjustment should take place at the expi- 
ration of that jieriod. , 

Thus the holders of*4and of less than five acres would keep it oa the pre- 
sent tenure. 

Those possessing move than five, but less than 20, might adhere to the 
present tenure, or if they should prefer it, would have the opportunity of making 
a composition. 

Possessors of a larger number of acres than 20, might keep to the present 
tenure, or make a composition, or have a lease. . ^ 

I think that by this method the wishes of all parties tCould be met to a very 
great extent, and that gradually, and in no very long time, ther$ would be a 
• very great diminution of the minute interference of Government subordinates now 
so prevalent and so much complained of. 

The only reservation which it strikes me might be made in the compositions or 
leases, would be m the case of the value of lafiMdiecoming'Vcry largely increase 
from the opportunity offering of Getting tbtoi for building lots, when it would 
be fair for (^vernment to receive some portaoti of the advant^. 

58. ifot it would be requisite to adhere to one rule with great strictness in 
these arrangements, viz., that in attcasesiSin Gdv’eromdntvhotffd 'btive'io da 

" iridi 






irith only Wre^poi^bW Iw tiie tax* ««d in whom all the Minute hr RWtt 

ca^tBlidtheMiit^ahoaMkTmlea. ., ^ Hen.LdiSI^ 

The certt^fy <t$ t^vte ahttolo be clearly ^adentood to be ae<iured ift all these *® Oc t 1 S 54 . 
cases, and only contingent on default of payment. * *““ 


fio. Every 'ihdUty should be given for the easy completion of leases, and of 
transfers and sales of lan^. 

Hindrances, delays, difhculties, or heavy expenses on these points, are most 
hurtful to the industry of every countiy. 


60. * Great care should be taken in regulating the periods for the payment of 

the rent, so that they may bo fi^ed at times most convenient for t^e land- 
holders. * 

1 may here mention, that in order to simplify proceedings, to diminish the inter- 
ference of the subordinate officials, and to facilitate the working of public affairs, 
both in the collectorates and with the. Government, I am thoroughly convinced 
that a radical change is necessary in the method of keeping accounts. 

At present they are kept in a language, the Mahratta, alien to the Government, 
and unknown to the inhabitants ; the consequence is, that both the European 
officers and the people are in the hands of a third party, the Mahratta Brahmins, 
who doubtless havp been* and arc of grt^at Use, from their ability and experience 
in business, but the system might be altered and their services retained, 

61. 1 am of opinion therefore, that when instructions on this subject of a 
general survey are ilsued, WThich I trust will be at an early date, one amongst 
them should direct that for the future the accounts shall be kept in English, an 
abstract copy being made in the vernacular of the disti'ict for the convenience of 
the inhabitants. 

62. In para. 46, Mr. Thomas offers a suggestion respecting an early survey and 
assessment, which is, that instead of waiting for some elaborate and perfect 
machinery, which might postpone a settlement for years, the junior revenue 
officers should be directed to commence it at once, aud he thinks this is quite 
practicable if the simplided system of classification which he has proposed be 
adopted. 

63. I fuUy concur with him in the necessity for on immediate survey. I 
believe it«tO be required almost throughout the Presidency, but more particularly 
in the Northern Citcars, and I think measures should at once be adopted for 
immediate operations. 

1 have some doubts, howev er, whether the method proposed by Mr. Thomas 
would fully answer the purpose. 

I must confess to some apprehension lest that, in endeavouring to facilitate the 
measure, inefficient means should be employed, and errors hence be committed, 
which would destroy all confidence in the survey, and render nugatory the 
efforts of Government. 

The consequence would be that a fresh survey would again be called for. 

I doubt nut that some of the junior revenue officers are fully competent to 
undertake the work, or could in a short time render themselves fully available 
for the purpose ; but it must be remembered that scarcely in auy district has 
the collector a staff sufficient to perform the ordinary duties required of them, 
and to give them this very laborious addition, which would require constant 
attention, would, 1 fear, only tend to delay the routine work at a time when 
much greater celerity of performance is called for, whilst the character of the 
survey would Ut the same time be hazarded. 

64: T am, however, quite prepared to support Mr. Thomas’s view of immediate 
action, and to effect this thoroughly, 1 think that two nuclei for surveying should 
be foimed iu addition to that of Captain Priestly’s, and on the same scale. 

Captain Priestly will soon, it is. hoped, be able to send ont parties over the 
southern districts. ** 

Another party should be stationed in t^e distigcts between South Arcot and 
the ^tna, and a third "dbonld take the Northern Circle. 

If men properly fitted for the work cannot be found in this Presidency, they 
should be procured from Bombay or the North-Western Provinces. ^ 

' bs . There is 0Q6 distinction which 1 would here wish to point otit> which 1 dunk 
should not be dieregardeck 

5i-Se88. 2 . B 9. The 
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ifi«|iif»]f. The 'iii«s«aiwiMioc of a eapjleMi -w^ a(lla»4'’a9if J^'.UKift .eonrjs^^ ma^ bf a 

uriio may be quite an$4ec| to fii^a^aBeeiwiaeiH^ am |ph(f«i wt# riliwitil 
**• *♦* tnleett ia eeleaiiag ]a»ieo«s qnaiiiii^ * 

1 am disposed to t^k that ^ auf^estioa ($ee his Mrabte)^ iqiii^ by Loird 
Tsreeddale, of procuring tbmroughly qv^fied land agents fi:;ain« pngkndrllbr t)ie 
purpose 01 assessing the land, might be adopted with great behefii. of 

these men pttadied to each surveying party would soon qualify a nqiiiber' of 
others for these specific duties. , ,, 

Though they would be at first ignbrant of the habits of the pbUple, of the 
nature of the soils, of the articles of produce^ and of their valaeB, these difficafUes 
would soon be got over, and their knowledge of a correct system of vdUiatiqa 
would be most im^mitant to the perfection of the survey. ♦ V 

I am further of opinion, that a person fully understanding praetrasd geology, 
and agricultural chemistry, should be attach^ to each surveying establishmeol. 

66. It should be remembered that, in a country like thfs, in comiaencing a 
thoroughly efficient survey establish msUt, the coippletion of the work actu^y 
in hand Is not all that is required, but that it is important to bring up a namber 
of persons in each district, who may hereafter be of service for the purpose, when 
tvaste lands are brought into cultivation. 

In fact there will always be required in each collectorate* some ofilcers who 
can at once carry out a survey, and others who can fix an assessment. 

On this point there are some valuable , suggestions, in Captain Erskine’s 
Manual of Survey for the North-Western Provinces, in which he proposes a plan 
for iastfucitng the village ofiicers on those points. 

67. I should, however, qualify the opinion I have given above respseting the 

survey department, by stating, that the last thing I wish for is to cause any 
delay, and that if good and trustworthy surveyors can be found amongst the 
Junior revenue officers, and that it is thought that they can be so occupied, 
without impeding the course of public business, I have no iuteatlon of opposing 
their employment. ^ * • 

68. In paras. 47 to 49, Mr. Thomas refers to the discussion vfhidh oceehrs in 
the papers before the Board rc.specti«g the condition of the Goollem Talook in 
Bellary. On this matter it is unnecessary to offer an opinion, as.Afr. Maltby 
is now making an inspection of that district, and if it be over-assessed, the 
general orders for the survey will remetly the evil ; but Mr. Thomas’s remarks 
remind me that there are two points widen I have omitted, and on which 1 wish 
to write shortly. These, 

1st. The occupation of the waste lands. 

2nd. T2;ie formation of grazing farms. 

69. It would be advantageous to encour^e both these objects on very liberal 
terms, always requiring, on the part of Government, the right of re-adjustment, 
after a certain term of years. 

The terms for grazing farms must be framed chiefly in conformity with the 
customs of particudar districts, as they vary considerably in all countnes. 

In Bombay they are let annually to the liighest bidder, but in some districts 
it might answer better lo exact a small payment for each heail or each 100 head 
uf cattle, or to let for a longer term of years. 

76. Every encouragement, by the most liberal and easiest terms, should be 
given for the first occupation of waste lands, * “ 

The following yhservatioo of Mr. Mill in his Princijples of Political JEqpnomy 
should always kept in mind in, respect to this point i 

‘*As, however, differences of fertility slide into’ one another by insensible 
gyndatioQi^ and differences of accessibimy, that is,* of dbtahee from^ markets, 
obviously do the same ; and since there w Idhd io barren, that it coulo not pay 
for its cultivation at any price, it is evident that whatever the price nmy be, 
there must be in any extenrive regiwikwiS® hdid whk^ii at that price, will first 
pay the wages of the cultivators, and yicld'tb'fhe capital emploj^ the (Hilary 
pr^t and no more. Until, ^therefore,: the price rises higher, or onl^' sc^ 
inlPhovement rais« that particular land to a higher pl|toe in the rmak or ifetili^, 
it^emalMiit^pay any rent It is evidflnt,'ho*aMB,>thc^ tbe enaunoAity Hdjiids tbe 
produce of this quality of laud, since, if the Isnde mom &vtito ox better 
■ ** ;Sttoated 
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AND &c. 

#Af 'ii jCitMiM ImAw ioAcMid io niffpijrtjCbfl tmiiii m( iocsbI^, ibe price Miwim \ty 
would not hiiiire «i> bi|h as tb'ijelHter Its cubivstiMi pvoMbie. Ibis iMsd, tlj^tiovliUsii^ 
therefore, Cii|MM»bs«,ie«)4 we vmy Ulf it'diiwii so l#ng ®® * %»» 

as anv pf the lahd of a country, which is fit for cultivation, is net estivated, the 
worst hit ccttia! 6u%ti^adon (in point of fertility and situation tonether) pays 
no rent.” • 

71. I« alf uie ^inte on which directions are .given and principles laid down 
on this .important eul>|ect, full consideration si ould be given to rights already 
eatah1lsbe4, and the circumstance of those in whom the;^ are vested, so tiiat in 
mgi^ting, t^e titles, or the holdinigs or the dhninption of assesament, ail land* 
hmde^ in the^ several districts, Whetlicr ryots or zemindars, or whatever^may 
be il^r titles or tenures, should proportionahly benefit by the cuacessiona whkh 
it may be determined on to grant. 

73. ,ln conclusion, Mr. Thomas gives his views (paras.- 50 to 62)1>n a point, 

nthich is doubtlesB of great importance, viz., the position or status, or nature of 
tenure, which the ryot, thereby, I presume, any landholder, is to be 

supposed to hold, whether that of landlord or tenant or labouring peasant. 

78. I quite agree with Mr. Thomas, that the lyot’s position is not a very 
hopeful one, if ^uch a rent (para. 51) is to be exacted fifOm him as will leave 
him nothing more tlian the. bare wages of a labom er, or if no more is to be left 
to him tlian .wiU support his family -(para, s^) and keep up his stock, ,or if he is 
to be saddled witK land which he does not require, and is fm'oed to cultivate it, 
or at all events (para. 53) to pay tax on it; or again, if he is to be required to 
pay such a rent as it has been customary for landlords io England to require 
(para* 54), irrespective of what may be the pecuniary needs of the Government, 
or if his assessment is to be raised at the end of a term of years in proportion to 
dm improvements which he has made in his holding. 

74. But though I agree with Mr. Thomas in his views up to this point, I am 
not prepared to go l^be length of placing the ryot in the position of a kudlord 
according to Uie meaning of the term in England. Neither do I tliiuk it 
desiralde that the assessment should gradually become a mere quit-rent, or that 
the opportunity should be afforded of purchasing a total reaussiou of land-tax. 

75. The landlord class of Europe is a result of the conquests of the dark ages, 
a relic of the feudal system, still flourishing in England alone, in consequence 
of that, profbund sagacity which has induced the conquering race to amalgamate 
with the conquered, and then to govern by yielding, when it could not command 
by force. 

Still, even there, with all the advantages which it possesses, how much land 
riiere is negldcted and unimproved, in consequence of its remaining in the hands 
of those who cannot expend capital on it ? 

How few are the opportunities for the industrious and able poor man to raise 

himself as a landholder ? 

• 

76. But 1 doubt the expediency of endeavouring to create, and the possibility 
of forming such a class in a country circumstanced as this is, even were it iii 
accordance with the spirit of the age. 

1 am inclined to think that any attempt to give a status of that nature to the 
majority of the agricultural class in India would not only fail, but would result 
in renderfog them merely the cultivators or land agents of a monied aristocracy. 

Before coming to any conclusion on this point, it is necessary to consider, 
not only what is, but triiat is likely to be the basis of the financial system of the 
Government of India ; if that point eSh be decided with suflicient clearness, we 
may than be in a position so to modify the tenures of land as to make them * 
coinotde with sound, principles of fiaaqce, and at the same time to give foil 
scope to the indtmtry apid prosperity of the landholders. 

J '8: I consider th^the land of a comatry belongs tb.the Oovemmeiit de facto* 

, ' "should be held ^ ft, and should bd distributed 6y it amongst the population 
in spipb a manner as is likely to cause it to be most tienefidany cultivated, Imth 
, ^ ^ interesfo of the cultivaforB, and of riie whole community. % 

‘ There wky be; ahd we Imew there^^mre, many hindrances to this principle 
. beii^ even openly (dtowed; much more to its being folly carried out, in all 
' 51 — Sess. 2. B2 • countries, 
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.countries but in thow wherein tbe opportumQr in nlfeided ^C- eturti^g 
from fint principles it ebould not be r ,, . >. . < 

^ I ^unk this oiportonity eidsts in the tjikme dirtriets of ^is eetmltp. 

79. The foundation tmmtion in India consists in its bein^ dii4ct^ and id its 

being derived fh>m land. -m,* . ^ v 

To this tax the peofde mdily yield; and it would be, therefore, usiudicionB 
to make sueh alterations in its matke bearings to the whole amount of the 
public revenue, as mi^t in a short time render it a smaU item sonongst the 
general contributions to the income (^ . the eouetry. ^ 

If another course were to be pursued, it would shortly be necessary, in order 
to keep up the reVienue, to have recourse to the many CK^P^dientS of indirect 
taxatimi, which create constant diffichilties and dissenuons, and' Which hre 
frequently unsatisfactory in their reiultii. 

80. But hot only do I think that such a change would be inexpedient) l am 
further disposed to think that the healthiest syjptem of taxation may be 
established on a direct assessment upon land, laid on in a just, a libe.ral, and a 
comprehensive spirit. 

I think it mi^t be so fixed as to bear the greater portion of tiie expenses of 
the State, without interfering with enterprise. 

81. In this case the Government would be the areat landlord; but it is not 
therefore necessary for it to extort the full rent vmue of land* but to modify its 
demand according to the wants of the public service. 

There need be no revision of the assessment, except at v^' lengthened 
periods, when such an evident increase dio'utd have taken place in the value of 
the soil, as could not be ascribed to, and therefore could not interfere with, or 
press faardfy upon, the improvemmits of any one proprietor or generation, but 
would be the result of the general advancement of the country in welfare and 
prosperity. ^ 

82. What I mean is this : there is a position differing from that of being the 
tenant of a landlord, differing also from that of landlord as it exists in Bngmnd ; 
that position is, being tenant of the State on liberal terms, which is in actiial 
existence in this country. 

1 am of opinion, that it is very important on sound, industrial, and financial 
grounds, that ibis poaition should be perpetuated. 

Morally, because I believe it will have the tendency to require each generation 
to uct and work for itself. 

Industrially, because it will insure the best cultivation Ibr the whole of the 
soil ; financially, because it will continue a simple and easy mode of taxation, 
which gradually and almost imj^rceptibly will augment the public funds, in 
proportion to the progress made in the country. 

83. To secure tiiese results, the assessment must be, 

1st Sufficiently high to make each proprietor look after his uffaifs, 
or to haxaxd the loss of hU holding by nonpayment of his dues, 
ad. S^dently moderate as not to interfere with the employment of 
capita}, or to shake cmifidence in the certainty of a foir nCt retimu 
forthe outlay. ' 

8d. Sufficiently important in amount as at all times to be tlie chief; at 
at 41 events a princij»l item of the puidic revenue, 

84. I of course do mot meui thtd it diould be the only source of publie 

revenue ; iodirect'iaamttQa exiats to a certain extent, and sbonld be rontinued, 
but I would reoomtocpd that the land-tax tiiould rctaiu the importaut positipa 
which it 4 present, bidde. , ^ ^ 

8ft. Thuya must alwayi be many objectidas to ftoy system of taxation] there 
will . always eaimt'oppmtuititiai forasoribii^ to the measum of Gbverumtmt^ 
responnbilily of mtsforttmea uhicitUto caused by tim^ro#(ff indkiduds. 

Any scheme whi^ call be '4e«iisd trill, doubtlem, be replote with imperfec- 
tion, and it is likely to be ascribed as a great fault that the system propo^ 
will i wpAi; the l^toation of a large proprietary class. I think this conclusion 
by uo means folfowa..t|Wiigh » 

considered almost a tine you twn inlEngland) would not bo ^nted. 

' I am 
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1 am not fflrn tbic aiiy great ad^mitaga is to tte ’deirhrtiidt 8|)eciee of Mhiufo bv lug&t 

possession if security of property »■ m^rwise weH riroVfded 'fet^ HwutsrjHsniii 

always a taftdencjr m that tiis^erlbfiOn'Of tehnre^ ttf iniped% tt»tge dimtgeb' %hicli ** 
are naturid to ^a variabte state of jhunian soei^^ and which should be rendered 
as ea^ of accomplishment as circumstances will permit. * 

88. Notwithstanding these apparent faults, 1 am still rery coiiddently of 
opinion that an opportunity now offers of remodelling the state of affairs ra this 
couiltry, which is fareured in no small degree by the nature of cirenmstances, 
and Cb a greater extent than frequently oecurt. - 

I 'jmt nodnng; to prevent the estabUshinent of a basis of toxation which may 
be boA equitable and , moderate, to which the population is accnstomedi and 
which may be made a source of benefit to the country. 

By it permanency and security may be given to property, whilst hindrances 
to improvement will not be pei^touted. The Government only requites full 
scope to undertake the matter in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, and 1 think 
that there is every reason to hope that the result will be successftll. * 

26 October 1864 . (signed) Harm. 


Mixvtb of the Right Honourable liord Harris^ on the proposed General 
Survey and Assessment; dated 12 May 1856 . 

‘With respect to Sir H. Montgomery's remark qn my susKestion that 26 per Minute ^ Right 
cent, should be the proportion of jgross produce wbicli wvemment should Hon. Lori Hartte, 
receive, I «*ould take this opportunity of stating, that it by no means follows ** He y 185 5. 
that nearly half the amount of the present land assessment would be sacrificed. 

So fkr as I can learn, I am led to suppose that the quantity of land actually 
in cultivation considerably exceeds that on which the rates are levied,, and that 
consequently a eoirect measurement w'ill give a gain to Govmiment on this 
point. * • 

But that argument is taken apart from the real point for constdesation, which 
is, what is the maximum which Government can demand of the cultivator, 
leaving him a fair prospect of being remunerated for his labour and of 
recslving a just interest for his capital ? 

To exceed tips involves ruin to him, and therefore loss to the country. 

If one>third of the gross produce is equal to two>thirds of the net profit, I 
think it is more than should be taken with a just regard to the views above 
mentifined. 

t have/ no doubt* that if fixed at the rate I have mentioned, not only would 
there be no loss to the general income, but that there would be in a short time a 
large addition to it, by the large quantity of land which would be taken into 
(hiUivation, and by the increased consumption of articles of imp^t, both of 
which would be caused by the accumulation of capital. 

The aetu^ loss or gain to Government will only be known after the survey 
has been made and'tne ussessmeut . fixed, and 1 am disposed to think that the 
general out«tum would be frr from unfavourable to Government. 

The proportion of 26 per cent, of the gross produce has been fixed, on by the 
Frentdi, and there can be no doubt of the result which Has 'followed in their 
terrUor^i It bus. been . most suceos^ul. , It should be remembered that even if 
diminutions of toveoue 4tould oeeur in consequenee, in some lenities, these 
would be by no mmiil .co.ntempcKFaneoue, as tnoiinvvey. ouutotibe carried on all 
over tbe oountiy; and -wiH* fibwdvor expeditiously effected^ consume a, great deal 
of time. r* 

‘ (signed) 
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Letter iMt CftaK 
of Directors to 
Gov'ernment of 
Fort St. George, 
17 Dec. 1856. 


Lbttbk from Court oi Diwtorg I9 C^verum^ at Pbrt St. iS^gt, 

Re^Bue DofNatneiitt 17 December. (Nok l?) 
OoR Governor in Council at JFWf St. Gwrgt. 


Survey and Mtess- Para 1. WiTH your letter, dated tb^ lldi October (No. 44) 1855, yoa Aave 
Fmidencl. ™* submitted to U8 a Minute of Consultation, dated the 14th August 1866; dwwiog 
the final result of the oonsideratioa which hal been given, during the last lea 
y^rs, to the question of a genen^ survey and revision of assefsSment hat the 
districts subordinate to your residency. “ 

2. You 'on the same date referred ihe» whole matter ibr .the orders 
Government of India. The vast importance of the subject, and the ^necessity 
for dealing with it only with the fullest information, and after the most mature 
consideration, compelled us to await the communication of the views of that 
Government before issuing the instructions which you solicit. 

3. The minutes of the several members of tlie Supreme Cduucil have been 
forwarded to us, with a letter dated the 15th May lasf (No. 14), in which they 
give their “ strong and unanimous recommludation that the measures proposed 
by the Madras Government should be generally sanctioned, and that authority 
should be ^ven to carry them into effect. ” 


Paras. 6 and 7. 


Piira. 34. 


Para. B. 


Para* 9* 


4. The urgent necessity of a survey^ with a view to ihe re-assessment of the 
land reteuue in the greater portion od' the districts under your President^, is, 
we consider, establiimed beybud the possibility of dpubt. We now proceed to 
review the several recommendations in the order in which we find them stated 
in your Minute of Consultation of the 14tlt August 1866. 

6. We approve entirely of your proposal that the opportunity of the survey 
should be embraced for the ’purpose of instituting an inve^igation into the 
tenures on which land is now held rent free. “ It is notoriot^*” you observe, 

that in every district enams to a large amount are held without any valid 
title whatever,’' and although we can scarcely join in your anticipation that an 
investigatioirof titles, if “ undertaken in a feir spirit and with proper considera* 
lion for the presumptive interest which has grown out of a permissive enjoyment 
of above half a century, will not be objected to,” yet we are not on that account 
disposed to withhold our assent to a measure which is called for by a due regard 
to the interests and claims of the tax>paying portion of the agiicnltural 
community and ofthe general ma® of our subjects.’ 

ft. With respect to the mode of dealing with persons holding enam lands on 
titles found to bo invalid, we agree with you that, “ after the long possessioa 
which has been tacitly permitted, it w ould be only fair to deal liberally ifith 
these cases, and to forbear to resume immediately ; the *piweeediags ^diould 
rather be of the nature of those st Bombay, tinder Act XI. of 1S63. Thus,” 
you observe, “ the immediate recovery of reveime from this source would be 
great, but ultimately it would be very considerable.” 

7. We approve your decision that, for the purpose of obtaininj^ greater 

accuracy, the revenue survey should be cOBBected by minor, triangulations with 
the great trigonometrical survey, a point to which we refrrred in para. 7 dl our 
despatch of the 18th July (No. 11) 1855. ‘ 

8. We have ledready expressed our approval of the proposed manner of 

mdppiog very small fields in paras. 4 and 6 of the above^^uot^ despi^tch. We 
shall hereafter haVe occasion to recur to tibe' pnipt of the site of fields dben 
di^^ing the question of the expediency of hdl^^ and 

the donsequent increase of pauper lycAs. Wft shall cmly retps^ in this l^ace, 
us we haVe' already stated in pura.'ft of the deBpateh Before fo, that we 

believe you are under a misapprehension in supposing t|rot, by the ]|tiifobay 
ey^em, any limitdtton was placed on the rize of neids actoally <mqnpied, qr any 
interference practised with* existHii^ rights. . NriitiMsis.it, we believe; a 'direct 
statement of the Bombay rule that, ** if a field were held in partnership, and 

one 
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one of the oo-pertners died or gave up bis part« the other eo*|^il»er must take Letter from Coun 

it, or idnndim Mi pert eiao, nmess M oou^ find some one to take the vacant DirectoHi to 

share.^ the jBiMnbej praettce, several smell fields h 4 <l on tlie same tenure 

by diti^Kraut occupants are' clubbed together to form a kffgor fields imring a iyDee.'ig^.^* 

separate number, and approaching in size as nearly as can conveniently be 

accomplilhed: to the.minimum aiae permitted for unoccupied land. These small 

fi^elda continue to.be held by their occupauts, who, although designated sharers, 

are not under any joint re 8 pQasilHli|y , nor are their previous rights in any way 

interfered with. No further subdivision is permitted ; and in the event of one 

of the small fields or shares becoming vacant by death, default, or otherwise, 

lM rttots holding the other shares or portions constituting the survey field are 

feqmared to arrange atnong^emselves to take up the unoccupied portion, or to 

vacate their own shares, so as to leave the whole field to be engaged for by one 

individual. The obvious and intentional tendency of this rale is to lead to the 

consolidation of the small holdings into larger ones; and although it may 

appear som e what arbitrary, no diffioulty has been found, so fbr as #e are aware, 

in ^Trying it into practice under the reduced and equalised assessment. 

9 . The extension of the survey to enam, as well as GovemmeAt lands, is Para. 10 . 
highly proper. The detailed survey of the jungle and unreclaimed waste 
appears to be,. at least for the present, unnecessary. The establishment and 
preservation of boundary marks, and the preparations of field maps, village 

maps, and talook maps, are essential to the permanency of the work. 

• 

10. * We agree with you that the best mode of settlement is that commonly Para. 11 . 
termed ryotwar, although it may more correctly be designated khetwar ; that 

the assessment on each field should be defined and fixed, so that the cultivator 
should know precisdv the amount of the Government demand on the land 
occupied by him. Wliether the collection of the revenue from tlie individual 
ryots ^onld be made directly by the stipendiary officers of Government, or by 
some intermediate agency, is a question which we propose to notice in a 
subseqtient part of this despatch. With a moderate assessment, it is to be hoped 
that remissions, except under rare and, exceptional circumstances, will cease to 
be granted. We have observed, with much satisfaction, that in the recently 
surveyed districts of the Bombay Presidency remissions have already almost 
disappea'red from the accounts. 

11. The discontinuance of the practice of granting remissions will render Pam. is. 
unnecessary all interference with, or inquiry into, the agricultural operations of 

the ryot. He wifi be held liable for the assessment of alt the land, whether 
actually cultivated or not, for which he may have engaged, until he shall have 
formally relinquished it ; and entire freedom will be given to him either to 
relinquish oft to take up fresh land, as his inclinaiion or means of cultivation may 
dictate to him. 

12 .. In the classification of the soils, we agree with you in the opinion that Parai. 13 and 14 . 
^eixact accuracy is unattainable, and that, provided the assessment be sufficiently 
modeiate, the want it will not for a time be of much practical importance. We 
therefore cooeur witli you in thinking that the classes should be few, and based 
€m real and distiiiguisbable differences of soil. Tlie officers engaged in the duty 
of fixing the assessment should always bear in mind that, as you have expressed 
it, “the right of tlie Government is not a rent, which consists of all the surplus 
j^dttec, after paying the costs of cultivation and the profits of the agricultural 
stocks, bht a land revenue only. Which ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed 
.as to leave a surplus or rent to (he oeeupicr, whether he, in fact, let the land to 
others, or retain it in his own hands.” 

IS. The suggestion that the distinctive damificatioii' of Imids according as they^ara. 15 . 
are not enable of irrigattoa from a Oovernnaent source, should be* 
abolMhed, and that aR land shoukl be dassifiiaik simply with reference to its soil 
and its pnoductivieliesii^ withoat irrigatioir, a wirter<ralc being chaq^ed when 
(Rnyciriiiitelii water <^i$ pmrf^nenti.^ jFtbilabh^ tf one well worthy of 

ntailsinie cdaaiiilemtiien. This pcactiice prevans kt the North-West Provinces, 
aad aithoogh .ffia universfd practice under your Fresidancy is diffinr^t, the 
ydu titink, ba made without iticonveiiiente on the occasion, of c 
survey, n, on the wheM dbamd ' 

5i--*Ses8. 2. B 4 The 
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16 PAPEES EELATTNG TO RETISEO PURVEY 

14. The classification of the soils having been completed, the next process to 
be undertaken n the valuation of the Itmd. In *Qie finmer operatioii tlm inherent 
qualities of the land only are considered ; ^ while, in the latter, such accidenml 
circumstances as the nearness of the vfilage, fecility of tmmmunieatioh, and 
whatever else may atfect either the quantity or quality of the produoe»’liavo to be 
taken into account. This may, you cmuidar, be most conveniently eibcted^ as 
in Bombay, by placing the field or village, as the case may be, in a higher or 
lower class of assessment, according to the aggregate of such circumstances. 

16. The next and final pro^s is the determination of the assessment You 
are of opinion that, with certain exceptions, the jnroportion of the crcqi actually 
taken by Gtoverument at the present time, except when there have , recent 

reductions, is not less than 50 per cent, on irrigated, W<1 36 per cent, 00 unini- 
gated land. Under the revised assessment you propose that 30 pea? cent, of the 
gross produce should be taken as the maximum of the Government demand 
under the most favourable circumstances, bpt subject to reductions in the^vent 
of the absence or lower de^ee of any of the accidental advantages referred to in 
the preceding paragraph. These reductions would, ;^ou apprehend, bring down 
the share tdken by Government to about 25 per cent., or one>fourth of the gross 
produce. , , , 

16. We consider that this part of your scheme is the one most open to objec* 
tion, and moreover that it is inconsistent with the principle laid down in para. 13 
of your resolution, that the right of Government is not even to the whole rent, 
but only to a share of the rent. In lands of a high degree of fertility, posiSessing 
easy means of communication, and in the neighbourhood of good markets, 30 
per cent, of the gross produce may fall considerably within the limit of the rent 
or net produce ; in lands less fertile and less favourably situated, a much smaller 
share of the gross produce might considerably exceed it. The natural and inevi- 
table consequence, as it appears to us, of apportioning the assessment to the gross 
produce, is to favour the most fertile lands, and to press with increasing severity 
on the poorer lands in an inverse ratio to their fertility. 

17. In a natural state of things, when the demand for agricultural produce is 
such as to render it necessary to bring all the available land under the plough, 
the least fertile land in cultivation would be that the gross produce oi which 
would merely furnish the wages of labour and the profits of the stock employed 
in cultivating it, leaving no surplus out of \thich any rent or assessment could 
be paid. Ifi as* under our revenue system, an assessment, hoHever small, is im> 
posed, such laud must of necessity, all other circumstances remaining the same, 
be abandoned, and cultivation will recede until it reaches the point at which the 
gross produce is just sufficient to provide for tlie payment of the assessment, in 
addition to the wages of labour and the profits of stock. 

18. The fact that 'the holdings are generally of very small extent, that the 
labour is performed in most cases by the ryot and his family, and that the agri- 
cultural capital employed is of exceedingly small amount, does not, we appre- 
hend, interfere with the operation of the principles to which we have adverted^ 
The produce of the land must at least be sufficient to feed and clbthe the labourer 
and his fiunily, and to replace the cattle and agricultural implements as they 
become worn out'; and, besides this, a surplus must remain for the payment of 
the assessment imposed by the State. 

19. We are therefore of opinion that the assessment should be proportioned to 
the net, and not to the gross produce. This course was followejd in the North- 
Western Provinces of Ben^, when the proportion demanded by the Government 
as its land revenue was taken at two-thirds of the net psoduce. You observd 
that, although this share of the net produce would bear various proportions to 
the gross produce, according to circumstances, on the whole it may be assumed 
to be equal to about 30 per cent, on the gross.produoe. Admitting this assump- 
tion to be sufficiently correct for practical purpcMes. we must observe that the 
question is in no respect one of averages. It ma^ ve ''true that 30 per cent, of 
the ^ss produce or a whole district may be eqiiifUent to. two^thirds of the ^ 
produce ; but the object of your proposed opeiUtious ul to apportion the asneas- 
ment fairly on tlie individual fields composing the district according, to tWr 
varying degrees of value, and this object will not be attained by making 
eroes anti not the net pr<^nce of each field the basis ni asseitoent. 

20. It 
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30.. D the net pfodincse ca&oot be ascK^tewed* &tev&a 

e^p|i^ wi$^ kiMiar ftpproach to accuxaoy.. No attempt to estimq^ the net 
p^u(^j|p0.1b^ ,]i»de in the revised settlemeote of Bombay or of t^e North* 

Wes^ i^vioo^,ia the latter of which it is declared, that the operad<m of deter* 
mioiiig tl^ aasesBrnetit is **not one of arithmetical caIcalatioi),.bttt of jtidgment Directions to 
apd sP0p^ discreUoB.” We are well satiated that absolute accuracy cannot be •etdement officers. 
obtaiiM^; but m endeavouring to dx the assessment on, the basis of the net pro* 
duce or rent, we apprehend -that you would be pursuing a course foumled on 
correct principles, although but imperfectly attainable in practice. For the 
i^tmmcttt of this obiect, as of many others contemplated in the revised settle* 
stent,' it If probable that much useful information may be gathered by consulting 
the w&ost intelligent an^ influential inhabitants of the villages in course of assess* Directions to 
ment. TTie ibam point' to be reearded Is, that the assessment should be fixed at settlement officers, 
a rate sufficiently moderate to allow for errors of judgment on the part of the **' *'“'“**• 
settlir|[ officer. If this be attended to, the efieet of any inequaUties*which may 
occur, will only be to render>the lower assessed fields more valuable than those 
on which a higher assessment is imposed ; but iit all cases the share.of the net 
produce left to the cultivator, after defraying the assessment aiid the expenses of 
cultivation, will still be sufficient to render his land a desirable property. 


53 end 54- 


21. The proportion of the produce to be taken as revenue being determined, 
the next step, you observe, is to decide the principle on which to convert it into 
money. You propose that the assessment of each field should be fixed in terms 
of 80 m'uch grain, and that the grain should be converted into 
money at the average price of the preceding seven or ten 
years (according to the period that it may be thought advi- 
sable CO take), and that the prices su fixed should endure for 
a term of the same length, at the expiration of which they 
would again become liable to readjustment on the same 
principle. You are also of opinion, that the grain assess- 
ment should not be fixed in perpetuity, but declared unalterable fur a period 
of 50 vi^rs. 


Paras. 30 to 33. 


^.B.— >I( is also suggested, that the 
mode practised in this country fur the 
commutation of tithe into a rrntcharge, 
might perhaps be beneficially adopts, 
viz., to take tlie conversion price of 
each year at the average price of the 
{ureceding seven years. 


22. We entertain great doubts of the expediency of these proceedings. We 
think that the rates, as we propose them to be assessed, should be sufficiently 
moderate to allow for all brdinary fluctuations in the prices of grain, and that all 
needlessly frequent alterations in the amount of tlie ryot’s l)ayments should be 
avoided. The grain assessment having been determined 'and converted into 
money at a fair and moderate ratff, we should prefer that the assessment so fixed 
should be declared unalterable for a term of 30 years (as ia Bombay and the 
North-West Provinces), at the expiration of which period both the amount of, 
the grain assessment, and the rate of its conver»ion iuto money, would be subject 
to readjustment, according to existing circumstances. 


23. In these paragraphs you have discussed the means which it may be possible pam,. ^ 3^. 
to^adopl to diminish the evils arising from the existence of very small holdings, 
and coDseauently tof a class of ryots scarcely, it at all, above the grade of 
paupers. The economical disadvantages of a minute subdivision of holdings 
are very generally admitted, both under your Presidency aud that of Bombay. 

*The two main causes of minute holdings you state to be, first, the practice of 
equal partitions of property among heirs; and secondly, the facility with which 
men, without any capital or any interest in the soil, have been allow ed to obtain 
land. ' • 

‘24. From a statement appended to the Board’s Repuii on the Land Revenue 
Administration for 1853-54, it appears that out of a total number of puttahs ^ 
(excluding jointpnttalia) of 14,08,729^ no less than 8.34,100 were for sums below . 

10 rupees, tmd pxe un average assessment of 3^ rupees for each holding. 

25. Ydu observe )^hai, under the new settlement in Bomtey, an attempt has 
m^de 10 cjteck ,t|l)e evil bJ|positiv{s restriltioJ0s<^(m the size of boldingi^, and 
similar jbaye been proposed*’ for your Presidency. We have already 

call^ yppr atf^ntljon to tljeBonibay r0U‘B.,aiid to theefiect>which, without iuter- 

it, is hoped . tney,,nn»y, exercise eveotuaily ou the 
or 'ge|te..;!iyht(dt .isiov. o separate and dis- 

tinct oeeupaneiea may ummatefy become consolidated into one survey field, and 
2. C no 
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Letter from Court no land now uncultivin^tcd will be allowed to be taken up in a smaller quantity 
of Directors to than a survey field. No further subdivision will be fiennitted, and althoUj^h 
Fort^St'ciwroe ^^1““! partition, the interest in the land may be divided amonj? 

17 Dec. 1*86^ ’ fh® members of the lamily of a deceased occupant, the integral field will be held 
liable for tlie revenue ossessed on it, in the event of default on the part of any or 
all of the joint-tenants, 

26. Although the Bombay rules may not be applicable in all respects to the 
circumstances of , your Presidency, we conceive that it will not be impracticable 
to establish regulations which, while differing in form, may still tend to ttio^snme 
end. It is easy to conceive that under the Hindoo law of inheritance, holdings 
(we do iiot un(Jer this term*refer to single fields, but to all the fields in the oecu- 

. pation of one individual) may be so split up into minute portions, that the pro- 

duce of each shall he barely sufficient to maintain the cultivator aa.d his family, 
leaving no- surplus out of which to pay any assessment. We consider lliat the 
Government lias a clear right to take measures to prevent the occurrence of a 
state of things which will ultimately dry up the source from which the revenue 
on which it mainly depe nds, is derived. In the exercise of this righf, they may 
justly declare that the fields actually occupied and cultivated at the time of the 
survey ,’falling within a certain defined limit, shall not be'further subdivided, but 
that whatever division of interests may hereafter arise under the law of equal 
partition, the whole field will continue liable for the whole revenue fixed upon it; 
tliat persons desirous of engaging for fresh land, will not be permitted to take it 
except in fields of a definite size, unless, together with that of the fields ' which 
tlicy may already occui)y, tlic assessment of the whole holding shall not fall 
below any amount which you shall hereafter determine. You might also declare 
that the holder of any sffiall portion of land falling into arrear (a circumstance 
which will probably occur not unfrcquently when the grant of remissions, except 
under a general calamity of setvson, ceases to form a part of the revenue system) 
shall not he allowed to Jtave a fresh puttah, but that jt shall be addctl to the 
holding of any person willing to engage for it, provided the whole holding does 
not fall below tlu! prescribed size. We wrould also suggest that no ryot, desirous 
of contracting his cultivation, should be allowed to do so by giving up land 
which would reduce his holding below the prescribed limit. * 

27. We cannot doubt that rules framed in accordance with the principles indi- 
cated in the preceding para.’would have the beneficial effect of preventing further 
subdivision of holdings, and ultimately of getting rid of a large proportion of 
the very small on^ which now exist, and further, that they might be carried 
into effect without any objectionable interference with private rights. 

28. In para. 27 .you have referred to the rights of meerassidars over the waste 
lands of tlieir villages, and you hbserve, that “ under moderate assessment land 
will become valuable, the rightful holders will occupy it themselves, subletting 
it, or part of it, and will no longer quietly submit to its being given uway to 
those who have no rightful interest in it.” The question involved in this ptrra 
graph, is ope of very considerable importance, and it would appear that you now 
propose to deal with it in a manner at variance with the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed. We desire that, in the disposal of waste land, you will be 
guided by the principles laid down in para 55 of our despatch of the 28th July 

Circular Orders of (No. 8 ) *1841, and paras, 31 and 32 of despatch, dated 3d July (No. 17) 1854, 
the Board of Reve- and which are more fully enunciated in your Minutes of Consultation of the 
nue, para. 321 . ^st March aud 24th July 1849. 

29. Wc see no reason to change the opinions r^pecting the rights of 
meerassidars which we entertained when tbefee jparagraphs were written. Where- 
ever, as in Tanjore, any remains of meerassy-right have survived to the .present 

. time, and have an actual existence, we do not desire that it should be interfered 
wdth ; blit where, as in the greater poiTion of wot Presidency, it lias Mien into 
dffiuetude, and has only been known In nanS ever since we have Obtained 
possession of the country, we think that it would be unwise and inexpedient to 
make any attempt for its revival. . 

30. When applications for waste land are made by singers, th^ Ihoufd be' 
communicated to the resident cultivators of the village, whether claiffling to be 

meeiawidars' 
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meerassidars or not, and Uie option should be given to them of engaging for it, 
finding security for the payment of the assessment should th^, or any of them, 
think fit to do so ; they would, of course, be at liberty either to cultivate the 
land themselves, or to sub-let it ; but the payment should be strictly enforced, Min. Cons, 
in order, on the one hand, to prevent transactions in the nature of land-jobbing ; 34 Juij 1849. 
and, on the other, to deter the villagers from engaging for land merely for the 
purpose of excluding others who might be desirous of holding it direct from 
Government, but who objected to take it as their sub-tenants. In cases where 
the resident ryots should refuse to engage fur the waste land^ of their village, 

Gov<?mment may exercise the right of granting them to the persons applying, 
who would then hold the same position, and possess the same rights in lul 
respects as the other ryots of the village. 

31. In these paragraphs you refer to the practice of yearly holdings, and you Paras. a8 and 
state that “ it seems desirable to adopt measures to introduce a more permanent 
occupadey.” “ Under the present system,” you observe, “ a ryot is held to be 

entitled to hold his land .so lopg as he pays the demand on it. The Government 
cannot oust, him to give the land to another ; but he is free to throw up>the land 
whenever he pleases. Practically, under this system, many fields are held per- 
manently, although the -ostensible title is only the annual pnttah," 

• 

32. The means by which you propose to give this greater permanency appear 
to be, first, by converting the annual puttuh into a perpetual one, or at least, for 
so long as tlie ryot «hall not desire to contract or to increasi'. his holding ; and, 
secondly, by allowing ryots occupying “ holdings of some considerable size,” to 
compound for a fixed annual payment, either for a term of years or otherwise, 
making curtain allowances for waste, for fallow, for bad seasons, &c. 

33. Tile objection to the latter of these plans appears to be that, ulthougl] ryots 
would probably be willing to engage for their holdings for a sum soWvrhat 
below the aggregate amount of the assessment dh. the fields composing it, and 

would continue to pay it so long as the seasons were favourable, yet, in a year of • 

failure, when scanty crops might lie combined with low prices, there would be 
no ineams of keeping them to their engagements. The contract, in short, would 
be altogi'ther and solely for the advantage of the ryot, and under a moderate 
assessment, ’sucli an urmngemeut seems unnecessary either to induce extended 
cultivation, or to secure permanence of occupancy. 

34. The first plan, however, appears highly desirable, and we observe with 
satisfaction that it has already been partially brought into operation. In their 

Report on the Revenue Admiiiistraiion I'or 1853-54, the Board of Revenue Letter dated 
say that they propose “ establishing tlm rule that each ryot is answerable for his 
holding of the fireccding year, unless within a fixed time he presents a writing, 
detailing any fields which he wishes to resign, or any new laud which he wishes 
to occupy. All these representations,” they state, are to be promptly settled ; 
and on their completiftn, the cultivation returns of the year showing the laud 
tmtier occupancy will be diawii out. The Board have already sanctioned this 
change of system in Nellore and South Arcot ; aud now that die as|essment is 
in process of being placed on a modified and sounder basis, they hope that the 
rjrotwary system will gradually receive its intended development, and display a 
series of estates held by substantial proprietors with little annual cliarge.” 

Under rhis^arrangement, the interference of the native revenue olHcers will be 
reduced to the lowest possible amount, and, in fact, no inteiference will be 

called for except at the cultivu|pr’s own request. 

* 

35. The extent to which it is proposed in this paragraph, that the revenue Para. 30 * 
survey and assessment should fie carried, seems to be judicious. It will include 

all land^usually cultivated, and all that has been cultivated within memory, or 
according to the village accounts, as well as such as may seem likely to be 
brought under the plough, under the operation of’ an improved revenue system. 

Jungle, and utterly unreclaimed traste, will not b^ surveyed in detail, the total 
area only being determined. 

36. These para|;ruplis are devoted to the consideration of the probable effects 3* 35* 

the proposed measures on the revenue of your Presidency. You are of opinion 

that they will he followdtl ^dually, but surely, by a great extension of cultiva- 
tion, and you anticipate with confidence that the result, “instead of a falling 
51 — Sess. 2 . Q 2 off. 
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00 , will be «n accession to the ?eveiiii6,' while, as respects pa^rs and the 
public, tlje.gaia be eaormous, the revenue will w derived irom sources 
double or treble those upon which it is levied now, and will be paid with coite- 
spondiug ease and absence of privation." ' 

Madm Selections, 87. We are disposed to concur in ' these expectations, and the probability of 
No. as, papers their fealization is borne out by the acraal results of the revisions of assessment 
sion aneument ““* 1 ®** *he Presidency of Bombay, as well as by the effects of the introduction of 
in South Arcot.— reduced rates into the district of South Arbot. 

Note adjfinm, ^ • 

38. It must, however, be borne in mind that the large augmentation of agri- 
cultural produce, which may be expected to ensue on the reduction of tlie assess- ^ 
ment, will, if confined fe grain for local consumption, and especially if ready 
means for transporting it to distant markets are not simultaneously provided, 
probably lead to a considerable decrease in the price, and that the ability of the 
ryot to pay the lower assessment, may be iu reality no greater than that which he 
now possesses under a higher one. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
encouragement should be given to the production of sugar, cotton,. and other ' 
articles suited for exportation ; and that, as we have already remarked in our 
despatch of the 8th Noiember (No. 23) 1 854, when referring to the expected 
increase of produce consequent on the construction of extensive works of irriga- 
tion, ready means of inter-communication between the several districts should 
be afforded. Although not specidcally stated in the resolution ••which ue have 
been reviewing, we presume that provision will be made id the new arrange- 
ments for the formation of district road funds, on a principle similar to that 
established in South Arcot, which was approved in para. 20 of our despatch, 
dated the 18tli July (No. 11 ) 1866. 

Paras. 36 to 44. 39. The agency proper for effecting the survey and assessment, and the cost of 

both operations, nave next to be considered. 

* 40. Vou propose that the survey shtmld be conducted under the superintend- 

ence of u surveyor-general, who should be an officer of scientific acquirements, 
and who should receive a salary of 1,000 rupees per mensem, in addition to the 
ordinary pay and allowances of his rank. Under this officer you would place at 
least four deputy survcyors-general, with staff pay at the rate of 660 rupees per 
mensem, each in charge of a separate geographical division of the qperations. 
'Ihe total cost'of the survey, assuming the area to be subjected to it at 88,000,000 
acres, or 60,000 square miles, you estimate at 38,40,000 rupees, and the time that 
it would occupy at 22 years. 

41. Ybu nre of opinion that the assessment and settlement, including the 
classification and valUatioii of the land, should be entrusted to a different agency. 
You accordingly propose that a revenue officer of experience should be constituted 
superintendent of settlement, with a salary (to avoid frequent changes of incum- 
bency), not less than that of a member of the BoaiU of Revenue, with 
deputies under him at 1,000 rupees per mensem, one of whom it would probably 
l>e found e^jpedient to have following each deputy surveyor-general. Estimating 
the extent of land to l)e brought under settlement at 38,000,000 acres, and the 
cost at 10 rupees per hundred acres, the total amount will be 38,00,000 rupees^ 
which, added to the cost of the survey, will give an aggregate sum of 76,40,000 
rupees. 

42. You observe that the amount b large, but that as it will be spread pretty 
equally over a period of 1 5 or 20 years, it will amSunt to no more than a charge 

I’aras 44 and 45. oi from one to one and a half per cent, on the annual revenue. The information 
whiph you have requested from th** Government of. India, as to the salaries and 
establishments of the settlement officers in the North-West Provinces, and the 
nature of their duties, will, when received, probably lead you to modify in some 
respects the scheme of establishments which yon have su^^ested; when this 
shall have been finally settled, you propose to submit detailed statements for 
the sanction of the Government of India. We will here? remind you, that much 
information is possessed by the Bombay Government I'egarding establishments, 
both of survey and assessment ; and amongst other competent authorities,^ we ^ 
refer you especially to the reports of Major Wiiigate and Mr. Goldsmid on “this ' 
subject. 


45. We' 
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43. We ernicur ia yom opiaion that coat about to be incurred k not Letter from Court 
tneiie than . commensurate mth the imftortance of the ofayeets sought to be Directors to 
attained it ; and we therefore give our sanction to the expenditure required. FOTt*S™Geof 
We would only remind you tliat the work should be pushed on as fast as 17060.1856, 
efficient establishments can be organized, not only that the people and the , — ^ 
Government may the sooner benefit btl the projected measures, executed with 

caution and judgment, but also from motiues of economy, as it is obvious that 
the expense of superintendence need not be increased in a ratio proportionate to 
the increase of the work, whether of survey or assessment, which must be 
perfbrmed in the field. • , 

44. In his minute, dated the Idth March 1856, Mr. J. P. Grant has pointed 
out that, from the circumstance of the settlement being ryotwar, it does not 
necessarily follow that each individual ryot should pay his dues direct into the 
public treasury. In our despatch, dated the 3lst January (No. 1849, we 
-suggested the expediency of your requesting information from the Government 
of Bensal, as to the mode, in which the settlement of Cuttack had been 
conducted, with the view of ascertaining whether any of the principles there 
adopted could be made applicable to the Northern Circars. This system was * 
examined by Mr. Walter Elliot, who appears to have arrived at the conclusion Minute. 8 .rune 
that a system similar, at least in some respects, to that of Cuttack, might be >654. 
iigiroduced with advantage into those districts. Mr. J. P. Grant also expresses 

a similar opinion, observing that “nothing could have worked better than the Minute, 13 Man-Ii 
last settlement of Cuttack’.” We do not «ish to is.sue any positive instructions 1856, para. p. 
on this point; but we think that the recommendation of Mr. Elliot, together 
with some other suggestions offered by Mr. Grant in his minute before referred 
to, should receive your careful and deliberate consideration. 

45. In conclusion, we have to express our entire satisfaction at the liberal and 
onlightened spirit in which this important subject has been discussed, and at the 
lucid and able manner in which your conclusicftis and recommendations have 
been placed before us iii your Minutes of Consultation of the 14th August 1855. 

As you will now be in possession of our general sanction to the expenditure in- 
volved in the execution of this great measure, and of our view of the principles 
on which it shcnild be conducted, we have only to state, in full concurrence with 

the sentinrients recorded by your Government, that we should “deeply regret if Para. 43. 
any further delay were permitted to intervene in entering on a work which has 
been accomplished, or is in course of execution in all the other divisions of the 
British Indian Empire, which is universally admitted to be urgently required ” in 
the Madras Presidency, “ and which is, indeed, absolutely necessary wherever a 
land-’tax constitutes the chief part of the public revenue, because it affords the 
only sound date for judging of the value of the land.” 

We are, &c. 

(signed) W. H. Sykes, 

London, 17 December 1856. M. D. Manyles, 

• &c. &c. 


Letsxr from Court of Directors to Government of Fori St. George, 

Public Works Department, 2 July (No. 8) 18 .'i 6 . 
Our Governor in Council at Fort St. George. 


Para. 1. The letters and paragraphs referred to in the mar- better dated h April (No. c.-,) , 

S n, report your further proceedings m connexion with the Ditto 13 Dw. (No. 77) 18' 

odavery and Kistna Annicuts, up to Februaryi 1 355, since Ditto 15 Deo. (No. 80) iS; 

which date no information on the subject appears to have (No, 15) 18^ 

been transmitted to us. We should wish to be informed of * ' 

the reason of this omission. 

Jk It would appear that the sum sanctioned for the Godavery Annicut and its Godavery Anr.ii 
subbidiary works (21,50,000 rupees) has already becu exceeded, but to what 
51 — Sess. 2. c 3 precise 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE REVISED SURVEY 


Letter from Court 
of Difecton to 
Goveramait of 
fort St. George, 
t Julj 1S56. 


precise extent is not stated^ the estimates which have from time to time been sanc- 
tioned for particular portions, us the undertaking advanced, being scattered over 
your proceedings, and nowhere brought toipther in a comprehensive view. 
We shall accordingly await the receipt of the full feport on the whole subject of 
this auuicut, which the Board of Revenue was required to furnish by your 
Minutes of Consultation of the 17th Juneil854. 


3. We think that the refusal of the late Governor in Council to entertain the 
project submitted to him for continuing the channel of irrigation and navigation 
which leads from that portion of the Godavery Annicut which had been com- 
pleted to Saiuulcottah, by extending it northwards from Samulcottah to Toonee, 
on the borders of the Rujam undry and Vizagapatam districts, at an estimated cost 
of 2,34,304 rupees, was jmstiiiable, on the ground that the proprietors, through 
whose lauds the channel was proposed to be carried, would have reaped the im- 
mediate profits arising from the expenditure of so large a sum of money, and 
that there would have been left to Governmbnt the irksome task of recovering 
from those proprietors a fair compensation for the labour and capital so 

• expended. * 

4. In that instance, as well as in all similar cases, projects of this description ^ 
should be carefully considered after full communication with the landholders, 
whether zemindars paying a fixed perpetual jumma (pesheush) or on tenure 
still more favourable, such as those of persous holding their lands, either at qui^ 
rents or altogether rent free. It was indeed observed l)y the late chief eitginecr 
Coloui^'l A. T. Cotton, the projector of the great w'orks on the Godavery River, 
that the Government retained in its hands the power pf withholding water from 
all parties who refused to pay an equitable rent or rate for its use, and that^ 
therclorf*, the demand for an equitable rent on that account, eoultl not he viewed 
in the light of increased taxation, as it was quite optional fbr the parties interested 
to make a choice between the cost and the profits arising from the employment 
of tJie canal water in irrigating their crops. 


3 . But we must observe, that Colonel Cotton has availed himself of every 
opportunity to impress upon your government the absolute necessity of clearly 
denning, by a careful survey and valuation, the, lands whicli have reverted to 
G(>vernmeut by the insfdvency of zemindars, both of the ancient or modem 
elasM’S, as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of a satisfactory ^te for a 
regulated supply of water, independently, however, of either the quality of the 
soil or the crops annually or periodically grown. 

(J. With regartfto the question as to the terms on which “private individuals 
are to be allowed to partake in the advantage of public iraprovemeuts,” we 
ijutice that in Rajahtnuudry an armngomeiit was in the first instance authorised, 
under which a teerwajastee was provisionally imposed at the rate of one rupee 
per pootee on all wet land^ n'ceiving additional water, and of two rupees per 
pooiec on dry lands converted into wet, the Commissioner and Collector bein^ 
of opinion that “ the moderate assertion and admission of the. principle having 
l)ceu thus established, sufficient had been done in the first instance in overcoming 
a difficulty which promised to provoke much resistance and opposition.” A 
pootee in Rajahraurulry being understood to be about eight acres, we are 
inclined to concur with you in thinking this rate inadequate, and that its 
imposition in the first iiistaiicc may tend to throw great difficulties hereafter in 
the way of settling a rate of assessment which shall be lilieral “4o tlie cultivator,” 
and at the same time, “just to the Government.” We desire to be informed of 
the result of the instructions which you addressed to the’ Commissioner on tliis 
subject, under date the 5th November 1853. 

7. We observe with satisfaction the statement in Mr. Walter Elliot’s Ireport 
on the revenue administrations of the Northern Ctrears, for Fiisly 1262, dated 
the 28th August 18.'>4, that measures had “been taken for the* systematic 
application of an irrigation tax on lands, both on full and favourable assessment, 
which would come into operation from the commencement of Kusly 1264 
(lK54-36)j” and that you had called for a special report on the m^ures there 
alluded to, remarking, that the question was one of great and obvious importaime, 
and rhsit its early settlement was essential. 


* 8. With 
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8. With reference to this subject, we would call your particular attcutiou to L*!tter from C'ourt 
the interesting and instructive reoort prepared under our orders by Major Baird o|'r>‘rectors 
Smith, of the Bengal Engineei-s,^ the irrigation of Northern Italy, printed in FJh*^s”™Georffc 
1852, which shows in the most convincing manner the importance of an early a July 1850. 

definition of all local rights in the lands, independently of the right of Govern- 

meat to demand a proper remuneratioti*for the irrigation of their fields. 

9. We observe, with much satisfaction, that the Kistna Annicut received no Kistna Annim. 
damage from the extraordinary floods which occurred iu .luly 1853, and that 

the •river iu the following season was so unusually low as to oifer great and 
unexpected facilities for carrying on the works in progress. Tlie smuicut in its 
present state (September 1854) is represented to “exceed in dimensions any work 
of the kind previously constructed in the same rclativ# circumstances,” and its 
condition is stated to be very satisfactory. The amount expended on it up to 
the end of June 1854 was 5,09,867 rupees, leaving a balance out of th^ sanctioned 
estimate of 1,96,674 rupees; but us some cliange in the original plan of construc- 
tion was in contemplation, it appears jwohable that the estimate will be to some 
extent exeeedetl. 

10. We entirely ap])rove yottr instructions to the Commissioner in the 
Northern Circars, in regard to the prompt settlement of all claims to compensa- 
l^n on the part of n)auuiemclars, wdiose lands have been occupied for public 

jjurposes during the progress of the annicut works. 

• * 

11. approve the manner in which the instructions contained in our 
despatch of the 2St!i .Tune (No. 15) 1854, have been carried out, as reported iu 
your letter of the 15th December (No. so) 1854. 

12. You will perceive by our des[>atcb, dated the 27t.h May last (No. 6), para. 

29, that we took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the reports of some 
proceedings connected wnth the Godavery and Kistna Annicuts, to conveys to 
you our authority to undertake such snbsidiar}’’ works as arc tlie necessary 
dcvelopniciit of those important undertakings, without fiist obtaining the 
sanction of the Govcniment of India for the requisite expenditure, all cases in 
whicli you shall sec reason to exercise this authority being immediately re}>orted 
to thaifiqverniiient and to us. 

We arc, &c. 

(signed) W. JL Sijkea, 

London, 2 July 1856. It. D. Mangles^ 

. SiC. See. 


(True copies.) 


East tndia House, Mfty 1857. 


J. S. Min, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 7 July 1853 \-~Jor, 


COPIES "of any further Corresfonuence between the tknirt of Directors 
of the East India Company and the President of the Board of Control, 
respecting the Bill for the future Government of India." 


East India House,! J A M ES C. M EL VILL. 

11 July 1853. j 


OrdeWil, bif The House of Commons, io be Printed, J2 July 1853. 


F U IITH E H CORRESPONDENCE. 


— I. — 

LETTER from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company to the President of the Board of Control. 

Sir, • East India House, 1 July 1853. 

1 . In accordance with the intimation conveyed to you in our letter dated 
the 2d ultimo, and in furtherance of the resolution of the General Court of 
Proprietors, of which we, on the 22d ultimo, transmitted to you a copy, we are 
requested by the Court of Directors to submit the following observations 
regarding some parts of the plan for the futurfe government of India, which 
appear to them po be liable to serious objection. 

2. To treat, in the first instance, of the Home Government. You are already 
aware of the decided t>pinion of the Court of Directors that the changes affecting 
the constitution of their body are neither necessary nor expedient. We will 
nov briefly explain the main grounds of this opinion, premising that the prin- 
ciple of the pending measure being the continuance of the government of 
India in the East India (Company, the details should be framed in view to 
increasing rather than cuminishing the efficiency and independence of its 
executive. 

3. Her Majesty’s Ministers have admitted the constant attention paid by the 
Court of Directors to the interests and progressive improvement of India, and 
have expressed their desire to preserve the independence of that body. 
Throughout the lengthened inquiry which has taken place, no evidence has 
been adduced to show a necessity for the change now proposed to be- made in 
the constitution of the Court. On the contrary, the Committees of Parlia- 
ment, ih closing their inquiries under the head of " Government,” did not 
hesitate to call attention in the Report of the Lords’ Committee, to "the 
general tendency of the evidence as favourable to^be present system;” and in 
that of the Commons " to the favourable tenor of tlie evidence with respect to 
the operation of the Act of the 3 & 4 Win. 4, cap. 85, so far as it regards the 
administration of the government of India by the East India Company, as 
trustees under the control of the Crown.” 

74*1. A 4. The 
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(^OURKSPONDENCK RESPECTING THE BILL 


4. I’lio Ct)'urt submit tliut tlie changes now in contemplation are inconsistent 
with the opinions expressed, as well by the Committees of Parliament as bj 



>dly: 

tin* nominees, to 18. 

5. The proposed j>rincij)le of nomination docs not seem to us to adnait of 
j>artial a]>i>lieulion, without danger of eitluT dividing the Court into two sections, 
with conflicting views anti feelings, or ])roducing the still greater evil of 
habitual subservience in the Court to the will of the Minister, exercised through 
his nominees. In this iJoint of view w<! earnestly dt^precate the distinction 
sought to be nmtle between selection and ele<;tion in the choice of Directors. 

6. But if it could be admitted to be desirable to entertain a proposal for 
such ji class distinction, the (’ourt submit that thti choice of the selected luem- 
bers should not bt* vested in the Crown. ^ ^*ou have w'cU expressed the anxiety 
of Her Majesty’s Government to j)reserve unimpairetl the freedom of th<* 
Court from all undue political iulineiuu*, on whic h” you justly “ believe* that 
its etlieithiey for executing the higli trust rc-posed in it so essentially •de]>euds 
and yet the jilaii of Government eontenij)lates tin* selec*tion of Dirt'ctors by thc^ 
Crown, with no otln*r speeitie tjualifieation than that *t)f having passed some 
years, at liowever remote ti period, in the public servi<*e in India, 'riiere must 
always exist a sympathy between the nominee nnd the authority by which he 
is nominated, and as it fre«.|Ueully liaj)}>c'ns that pers(tn><, aftc'v return to faiglaud 
from Indian serviee, fenan political eomu'.xions and obtain Parliamentary 

and influence, the Couil entcTtaia tin* strongest apprehension that the ])rineiple 
of nomination by the Crown niut.1 tend to a very intimate rclatiotv between the 
nominees and the Ministr}', which cannot fail seriously to impair the indepen- 
dence of tin* body to wiiieli they will belong, and to inti’oduci' for 1 he first time 
the influence of political j)arCy into the local administratiou in India. This 
apprehension is strengtlu'ned by tin* consideration that it is proposed to allow 
the nominees to sit in Parliament, atul also to suhjc*et the tenure of lln*ir seats 
in the Diroetion to the will of the Crown i)eriodically (^X(*rcised. 

7. It woidd, in the o]>iuion of the Court, be far nafer, and be more c*'>iisi.steut 

with the imle\*enclenev' ami ellieieuey of (he laxly, if the <luly of se.h'cting the 
nominees were entrusted to the Ckmrt of I >ire('tors, subject to tlie a])[»rol)atioii 
of the Boarfl of f’<tmmi*^sioue!> ; but this su.ggi’stioii is olferetl merely as au 
alternative to nomination by Ih-r iMajest\’’s Co\ erunient. 'J'he C<mrt ot Di- 
rectors are of opinion that tin* system of n<>miuutif>n is .in itself ol)jt*etionable, 
and that the system of eleetam is that winch should he exclusively maiutaincfl. 
Any difiit'ullies arising Iroiu tlu* (amass of the oonslitueney might, we hi'lleve, 
be materially miligfited, and a ))la>i dev i*^ed for limiting the c:uulidat(‘s to such 
as might be previoush ajipiawed by (be t'ourt and the Board. 'I’lius, the great 
object of seeuriiig the s-i vices only t>f jxTsons who are admiltt'd to be w(*ll 
(jualifled, might be aecomijUsbed, wiilu'ut interfering eillier with the consti- 
tution of the ( ourt or the principle of eleetiou. • 

8. With respect to tin* jdjni lor rediu’ing the uu||f)er of Directors, we must 
first observe, that, as- aflecring tlu* independema* or tin* Court, the reduetioi. 
propos('d is not from 2-J to IS, but from 21 to 12, the other six being nominee^ 
of the ( Vown . 

t) It is im[)ortau(. to remind you. that in lK3o a ])roposal,was made to reduce 
the uumljc*^ ot Direel ors, u»)on the idea of (In* diminution of busim'ss caused 
by tin* diseontimianee of tlie C’omp.atV s trade. 'J'his jwoposal was relimiuiaimd 
in deference to tin ojnniv-n wl.ieh was tlieii (mtertained, that a r<‘duotion of 
numb(*r was calculated to ititerfere with the incU'peudenee of th<^ Court, and 
also upon the ground that it was necessary to retain a sulfieient nuiiibi'r of 
Directors to c(n:.-tituu* tlu committees, through whose agency the details of the 
business vvere. conducted. 

10. We would suggest for 3 U)ur consideration, that the reasons which led to 
the abandonment ot the proposal in 1833, are iti greater force now'. duties 

devolving upon tlu* (.’ourt have increased in exient and importance, and are 
much larger than they ever were, even in the daj’s of the Company’s trade* 

'Ihe 
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The division of the Court into committees continues, and it is only through 
such an arrangement that the supervision atid control by the Home authorities 
of the acts and proceedings of the Indian Government can be efficiently 
exercised. 

J 1. Taking into consideration the magnitude of the British empire in India, 
the varied circumstances of its vast population, the* t'xtcnt and number of the 
Native States embraced witiiin the area of the government of tin; paramount 
power, or bordering on its frontier j tlie exumt, and in many respects, the dif- 
ferent character of the native artnies of the three Presidencies ; having refer- 
ence moreover to the variety of revenue s 3 'stems which obtain in India, and to 
the large operations of finance as connected with the Government at home and 
abroad, which require to be undertaken from time to time ; and arlverting to the 
fact that the duties of the C’ourt arc continuously performexl, frtnn day day, 
throughout the whole year, without any vacation, it must, we believe, be .appa- 
rent that to secure the presence in the Court of Directors of the requisite per- 
sonal knowledge and experience on all aff.drs relating to this, the latgest and 
most important of the British possessions, the present iiumb<‘r of Directors is 
nec-essary. 

12. Wc earnestly trust that this part of the plan will be reconsidered by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and that the numl)cv may be continued at 2-1. 

13. The Court of Directors will not descend to any'^ ground of argument 
having n'fcrc'aee to personal <‘onsiderations. ’I'hey'- c >ntcnt themselves vvitli 
expressing tlieir [>ersuasiou that Her JVl.ijtisty’s Ministers would be glad, if the 
plan could bo so modified as to obviate or mitigate the painful iioi ossity which 
the present Bill would htipose upon the inembi^rs of the (!ourt, of theneelves 
being made the instrument for severing the connexion which has hitherto bound 
them together. 

14. Refi'Vring to tlnit part of the. plan which relates to api>ointments to the. 
civil service of Iiulia, we think it right to point out to you, that by making an 
appointment dejtendent cxelush ely on a candidate’s own eflbrts instead of on 
nomination if found qualifie d, tin*, proposed change may have an injurious effect 
on the feelings and subordination of the (’oinpany’s servants. Without 
attempting to etmlrovei't tin* obvious advantage of competition us a general 
princijjle, we must h<* permitted to doubt whether the pro})osed system will 
work satisfactorily. < )ur aj»prelien*iun is, that practically the plswi will fail. 

* In support of this a])prehension, we w<nihl ])oint to the. difficulty Of so consti- 
tuting a Board of I^xjuniners, and of framing such rules of examination as shall 
insure success to the re.ally h('st (pialitied, and not to tin* most favoured, or to 
those who have merely “ (Jrammed” for the examination; and we would also 
remark, that bijr)k knowledge only^ will be tested by such au examination, while 
this is fiir from being tin' <>nly <iualification retiuiretl for entrance into the civil 
service. 

15. Iflit, admitting that the ])rinciple of competition were adopted, the 
('dhrt would sngge^st the expediency of introducing the, change gradually, as it 
is only experience whieh-can show whether it will tend to flie great, object of 
improving the qtialificatilfcns of t)ur servants, or whether, without accom- 

“’jdishiiig that object, it may not result in practically giving the nomination to 
the examiners. 

16. The ^Ckmrt observe, that it is intendetl to vest in the Board the sole 
power,' not only^ ol**a})])ointing examiners, hut aljjjo ol framing the regulations 
utuler which Lhev .ire to a(*t. So long as tin* nominations remain with the. 
Court, there is .'in obvnnis propriety in committing exclusively to the Board 
the power of r(*gulatiug the t*xamination& ; hut if the nomimitious are to he, 
placed Jbcy’ond the influence of the Court, we sul)init that the regulations should 
he framed by tliein, subject to the Board’s control. 

17. ^’hc urr.angemcnts as respects the military seminary will, we trust, he 
revised. Wc cannot mKlcrstaml upon what ground it van be wished to disturb 
a sy'stem which, in tin* o])inion of all competent authorities, so fully accoui- 
jilisjjies evf*ry ohje<^t that can In* d«*.sir<*<l for the puhlti; service, a result, more- 

* ov<‘^, uttrihutahle to competition withifl the institutigii- 
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18. With respect to the changes proposed in the Indian department of the 
Government, there are some points to whieh the Court feel it necessary to call 
your attention. 

1 9. Sections 15 to 1 8 of the Bill relate to the eventual creation of a new 
Presidency in India, and provide for the government of Agra, of Bengal, and of 
the territory that it may be proposed to form into such new Presidency, being 
conducted by a Lieutenant-governor until the new Presidency shall be formed ; 
but the Court think that it is now established, that the preferable form of 
government for the jjortion of any substantive presidency which may not have 
its sejiarate army and separate civil service, is that of Lieutenant-governor, 
whose authority shall be defined by the Governor-general in Council, and be 
subject to modification as circumstiinces nuiy suggest. We wotdd especially 
bring to notice that the sections, as at present drafted, make no provision for 
the retention, in the hands of the Governor-general in Council, of the manage- 
ment of the army of Bengal, and of the local administration of the presidency 
town, with its institutions. The Court, suggest that the Bill should contain 
a clause permitting the Governor-general in Council to make such arrange- 
ments. , 

20. The enlargement of the IjCgislative Council in India is greater and more 

expensive than the Court would deem necessary. They admit the expediency 
of some enlargement, but the addition of seven paid menibers seems to be 
excessive. One from each of the establishments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
with one seloctecj by the Governor-general, would, in the. Court’s o])inion, be 
ample ; and the persons so selected, with the ex-officio members proposed by 
the Bill, wouhl constitute a Council sufficient to legislate for India. The Court 
also think, that the CJouncil so constituted, if it be permanent, wouhi be the 
best tribunal to judge (if the measures proposed by the Law Commission since 
1 834, and that they would have ample time for the purpose ; and thus the 
expense of a separate Commission in England might be avoided. But the 
Court would suggest, that if the enlarged Legislative Council thus created were 
to liold periodical sessions, the temporary detachment of members from the 
other Presidencies would be productive of less inconvenience from the with- 
drawing of their services from administrative duties, while it would very materi- 
ally reduce the cxijcnse. • 

21 . The Court observe, that the new arrangement is to be continued, “ during 
the pleasure of Parliament,” though, under the Act of 1834, the pecuniary^ 
interests of the Company as a corporation will continue to be identified with* 
the financial prosperity of India until 1874. 

22. The Court will be glad to be favoured, at as early a period as possible, 
with the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government upon the points embraced in 
tbiK letter, in order that they may consider the <‘xpedic!ncy of presenting a 
petition to the House of (Commons, and of further consulting the General 
Cc>art, whose concurrenet!, as you are aware, is necessary in any arrangement 
for the future government of India through the East India Company dnd their 
executive. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Ittissell JEllice. 

J. Oliphant. 


Ihe Right Hon. 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart, m. p. 
&c. &c. &c. • 
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LETTER from the President of the Board of Control to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen, India Board, 5 July 1853. 

I II A vis had the honour of deceiving your letter of the 1st instant, transmitting 
to me the observations of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
on the proposed plan of Her Majesty’s Coverninent for the future administra- 
tion df India ; and, in compliance with your request, I lose no time in replying 
to your communication. 

It was perhaps to be expected, that the General Court of Proprietors and the 
Court of Directors, should deprecate any change in their constitution and powers 
and privileges ; but I regret to find such strong objections stated on their jmrt 
to almost every part of our proposals.. It, of course, depends upon th*e wisdom 
of Parliament what shape the Bill shall ultimately assume ; but it is obviou.s 
that the Government would nbt have properly performed its duty if it hud pro- 
jiosed the Bill in any other shape than that which it believed to be best cahm- 
lated to ensure the goo4 government of India. 

They had hope.d for a greater concurrence of opinion from the Court of 
Directors ; but your letter renders it incumbent upon mt' to convey to you not 
only the reasons for the jiarticiilar changes to which you have stated olijections, 
but. also Jhc general \iews of Her Majesty’s (Jovernnicnt on the subject of the 
future administration of Indian affairs. 

1 may, in the first place, b<! permitted to remind you of the totally altered 
position in which the East India Company now stands from that which it has 
occupied on every former oc(‘asion of legislating for the Government of India. 
Then, they w(T(^ a company engJiged in large commercial concerns, and [)os- 
s(‘s.sing a large commercial capital in India and elsewhere. Now, their (com- 
mercial character has ceased, their commercial concerns arc substanlially 
closed, the dividends of their stock are indeed secured on the Indian territorial 
revenue ; but beyond this, they have, no necessary connexion whatever with 
India. It may be advisable, that as the instruments of the past government of 
India, tliey should again be made available for its future administration, but 
they have lio claim to be continued, except in so far and in such shape as may 
be conducive to the good government of our Indian territories. 

' On the other hand, it is obvious, that the attention of Parliament’ is likely to 
be more and more called from year to year to Indian affairs. The circum- 
stances of the more nipid and increased communication with India, and the 
greater number of Europeans visiting that country, arc alone quite suflicient 
to produce this*' result ; and it must be expected that the administration of 
India will occupy a larger portion of the time and consideration of Parliament. 

To Parliament, however, it is not the Court of Directors, but Her Majesty’s 
Ministersi, who are rcsiionsible for all that is done in regaril to India, and with 
thiii practical increase of responsibility, a corresponding increase of power 
becomes necessary,*especially in tiie selection of the persons by whom that 
administration is to be carried on, of which the ultimate responsibility rests on 
^hemselves. 

It has indeed, as you must be aware, been strongly urged by many persons, 
that the present anomalous form of Horae Government should be entirely 
abolished, and that for it should be substituted a simpler form, more in accord- 
ance with that which exists as to all the other dependencies of the Crown, and 
that with the avowed resiionsibilify, the action of the responsible Minister of 
the Crown should be made more direct and immediate. 

It is only right to look forward to the possibility of such a course being 
adopted.at some future time, and it would have been unwise in Her Majesty’s 
Ministers not to have borne in mind this contingency in the measures which 
they have now proposed to Paidiament. 

In their opinion, whatever ^ay be the case liercaLer, the time is not come 
for any such extensive change, and they have deemed it advisable to maintain 
the Court of Directors ns an independent body, and an integral part of the 
Government of India. ^ 

' 7+1. ir Her 
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I (*tter from tlie 
President of the 
Board of Control to 
tlic Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, 
5 July 1853. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have freely admitted the prof^ess which has been 
inade in India during the last 20 years. They concur in the opinion which has 
been expressed by the Committees of the Ilouses of Psurliament as to the 
favourable tenor of the evidence with respect to Indian administration in 
recent years ; an«l without entering into any question as to the share which 
the Horae or the Indian portion of the Government may have had in what has 
bee;n done, I have felt it to be my duty to defend the Government of India 
against the exaggerated charges which have been brought against it. ^ 

It is entirely in accordance with these views that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have thought it advisable to preserve the present form of Government. 

It does not, however, appe.'ir to them, that any view entertained by the' Com- 
mittet!S of the two Htjuses favourable to the general character of the Indian 
Government, or any opinifiii which has been expressed by myself or any one 
of my colleagues, inqilied that it was incapable of improvement. And whilst 
we preserve the essential elements of the present form of Government, we 
should not have done our duty if we hatl neglected this opportunity of intro- 
tlucing sueh changes into the constitution of the Court, as well as into other 
parts of the Indian Government, as, w'e ladieve, will render it more competent 
to conduct with advantage the administration of Indian affairs. 

I will now proceed 1o stare io you, ns concisedy as 1. can, the reasons for the 
main chatigi's to which the Court of Directors has objected. . 

The two tir^t points are, the reduction in the number of Directors, and the 
intnxluetioM of ptTsons nominated by the Crown. 

In regard to the first point, 1 would remind you, that both in 181,3 and in 
\t was the opinion of the ablest stuit'sunm that the number might he 
advantageously reduced to 12. In the dissent of Mr. Tucker, one of the ablest 
of the then Directors, he stated his opinion that 16 Directors might well con- 
duct the territorial business. It is true, that in 1833 the number of the Court 
was left at 21, but at that time the commercial concerns of the Company had 
to bo woUTul up, which o])eration has now been c*ntirely accompli sh»l. 

(.Jonsidering the Ctmrt of Directors in the only light in which it can now he 
viewed, tliat of au Exccutiv<* ('oimcil of Government, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mc'nt have, hcvii surjivisetl at learning that any person shoiild recommend so 
largo a body as 24 : whilst, judging from all ex]>erienee in other similar cases, 
a mneh smaller body wt)uld be more likely to perforin, satisfa’etorily, the duties 
intrusted to it. In retaining so large a number as’ 18, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were actuated more by si regard to the number at present existing than 
to that really reejuired for tin* ])erforimmee of the tluty. 

Th€*y were not unmindful eitln'r of the consiileratiqn to which you refer — 
of tin* independence of the Court— hut they entertain too high an opinion of the 
gentlemen whom they trust to see in the Direction, to believe that, even in 
mueli smaller minjhers, tht.;y would forfeit that character of honourable indc- 
]ienden<*e which lias ahvays di.stinguislietl the Court of Directors. 

Ill regard to the second point, Her Majesty’s Government consider it to he 
conceded on all hands, that some measure should he adopted for introducing 
more readily into the Court that class of Indian servants who have, accoi’o’ing 
to the almost nnifonn tenor of the evideiic*e, been very g<^n<‘rally excluded by 
the necessity of a long, and, in some cases, an expensive canvass. 

It is very doubtful whether any change can he introduced which will effeq-. 
tually reim'dy the evils of the t:anvass ; and the introduction of oue.-third of the 
luemhei's of the Court by nomination of the Crown from Indian servants of a 
(icrtain standing, was adopted after much consideration, as the mode most likely 
to erasure the best selection of the individuals, as well as their independence in 
the ( 'ourt. ‘ 

If thev were to be seh'cted by the Court itself, beyond the obvious objection 
to all s(Tf-elect<'d bodies, tlie persons so chosen v'ouUi liardly avoid feeling them- 
selves deptradent nj)oii the majority of their colleagues to whom they owed their 
-«icats. It is clear, that any person, however high his (pialifieation for the ofiice 
might he, who happened to be disagreeable to a bare majority of the Court, 
could never obtain a seat in the Direction ; and«f party spirit happened, as in 
some former times, to run higli in the Court, the majority of the day would be 
able to perpetuate their own power, and overwhelm their opponi nts by intro- 
tluciiig only )ht‘ir own partisans. « 

It 
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It seemc'tlto Ht*r Majesty’s Government, therefore, that this mode of selection 
•would necessarily aifect the inde|)eudfnoe of the inclividuals selected, *and mic^ht 
produce an effect upon the (k)urt itself most prejudicial to its usefulness and 
power. 

Nor do they see that the nominal ion by the frown is o])en to the objections 
stated in your letter. It must be exercised by persons responsible to Parliament 
and to public opinion ft)r the exercise of tlieir discretion. It is limited to persons 
having served 10 years in India, who have been very much removed from the 
infkicnct; of the party politics of this country. With the increased respon- 
sibility of Ministers for Indian affairs, it is our conviction that they would have 
no inrcrc.st so strong as that of s’elcctiag the ablest men amongst the persons 
cxjjerienccd in Indian affairs. 

If the whole body were nominated at. once by the C’rown, as was proposed 
by Mr. Wynn in 1833, or even a tl^ird of the Court, as now proposed, and 
permanently, it might ereate an umluc influence, in the hands of that ]>olitical 
party in the state whi<*h i»ad(' the nomination-; but with the oj)j>ortiu'iity of 
(■luinging* one-third of the number of nominated members every tw'b years, if 
their conduct should be open to the charge of being actuated by party spirit, 
it is certain, considering the fretjuent change of Ministers in this country, that 
any politicsil i)arty ca('ahle of taking the Government would be able to prevent 
an undue j)r<*i)onderiince of power in tin; hands of its ojiponents. 

Tlie condition cif the nominated members has been assimilated in all respects 
to thaf of those who are to be (dectcul, and Her M;ij('sty’s Government feel the 
most perfect eonfidenee that their high f[‘eling of duty, their habitual regard for 
the welfare of India, and the habits of <laily inti'rcourstj with their ele<!ted 
colleagues, will ellectuaUy ]ir<'V<*ut the nominated members of the Court from 
either b(‘ing tlepeiident on the Government, or forming a separate party in the 
Court. 

Her IMajesfy’s C»f)vernmcnt arc not unaware of tli<* j^c^rsonal saerifiees which 
some of the Dirt'clors may be called .ui)on tf> make, esj>e<‘iidly in perftirming the 
]>ainful duty of selecting those who, according to the proposed scheme, are to 
form the future Ctmrt. That mode was a.<lopted as the one most likely ts) tmsurc, 
the best selection of the future Directors. IIi‘r Majesty’s Government still 
believe it*to be a better .mode than other alternatives which have been sug- 
gested, the most obvious one being, that the Cleueral Court of Proprietors should 
elect the 15 or 12 l)ireot.oi-s who are to remain. * 

I will only say with regard to your observations on tin; pro]>osed syst(*m of 
entry by competiticfri at Haileybiiry and Addis<!ombe, that Her Majesty’s 
Government is perfectly aware that other c]ualifi(;at,ions are reejuired beyond 
mere hook learning for both the <*ivil and the military services in India ; l)ut 
they are not aware that there will Ixs any greater difTumlty in <*nsuriug the 
I)rcsence of those qualifications under tht; jiroposed, than under the present 
system. N or do they understand how the nomination can be said to be vested 
in the Examiners in any other sense than that the selection of the best-qualified 
eUndidates is uecossarily to be made by them, as is that of the candidates for 
the highest honours at our universities. 

In respect to your observations as to the power to erect Presidencies in India, 

I ■will only observe that w’c have not acted as in 1833, in positively creating 
a new Presidency, but liave merely taken the power to do .so. 

We ar« well satisfied with the administration of affairs by the Lieutenant- 
governor of the l>^orth Western ProA’inces ; hut in so vast an empire as India, it 
is impossible to foresee what changes may occur, and with an indefinite period 
for the continuance of'the Act, Her Majesty's Ministers thought it wise to pro- 
vide the power of making any arrangement which future experience and further 
knowledge might render advisable. - • 

Tlie Commission for the purpose of revising the drafts of laws and incomplete 
projects of the Law Commission, is proposed only as a temporary measure for 
this sole purpose. We have, the advantage of the presence in this country of 
luany of the gentlemen who took the most active part iu that Commission, nnd 
it is not intended that it should cause any material expense, nor is it possible 
that this indispensable wt)rk could he either so well or so cheaply accom])libbed 
intmy other manner. There are, bcHdes the arrangement of ihe incomplete 
piojeets of the late Law Commission, many reforms in the Indian Regulations, 
whic’h will require no inconsiderable degree of attention ; and beyond what iiuiy 
741 . C * he 
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be attained by the temporary labours of this Commission, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believe that there will be still very much labour required, and much to 
do in revising and consolhlating the laws and regulations in India. 

It is with a view to this object, as well as to the current business of l^is- 
lation, that instead of proposing a separate Law Commission in India, they 
have proposed an enlargement of the Legislative Council, and they rely upon the 
exertions of the legislative councillor, and the unofficial members of the Council, 
to perform this most important and necessary duty. They are impressed with 
the belief that the presence of members from different parts of India, acquainted 
with the various habits and native laws and customs of the widely-differing 
regions of that country, is quite essential for this purpose ; and they believe also, 
that in this duty they will find full and adequate employment. 

1 observe that you have stated the extra number of paid members at seven. 
There is no* reason why so many should Ije appointed, unless there is an actual 
necessity for it. The Bill provides for the appointment of one member from each 
Presidency and Lieutenant-governorship. At present, therefore, there would 
be one fo^ Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the North Western Provinces, but 
there would be no absolute necessity in Bengal for appointing a person without 
other employment, where a civil servant resident at Calcutta, already in the 
enjoyment of a salary, might be named. In thip case, there" would be only 
three paid councillors, and if the fifth province is created, the number of legis- 
lative councillors receiving salaries, merely as such, would, only be raised to 
four. 

A power is taken to appoint two others if the Governor-general should find the 
numbers inadequate for the work ; but this can only be done with the sanction 
of the Home Government. Her Majesty’s Government, however, consider the 
due performance of the duties of the Legislative Council, and its being filled 
by competent persons, to be of such paramount importance, that no consideration 
of saving a few thousand pounds ought to intefere with obtaining the services 
of a sufficient number of competent persons. 

Her Majesty’s Government trust that this explanation of the views by which 
they have been actuated in framing the proposals for the future government 
of India, will tend to remove the objections stated by the Court of Directors. 
They have been, and still continue, most sincerely anxious that the government 
of India should be carried on with the willing co-operation of the Cburt, and 
of all the persons taking a part, be it greater or less, in the administration of 
Indian affairs, and they rely on the sense of public duty, by which they are 
confident that every Director will be actuated, to prevent any inconvenience 
arising from any partial or temporary difference of opinion. 

But Her Majesty's -Government would have been alike forgetful of their 
duty and of the mighty interests in this country and in India, for the present 
and future welfare ot which they are responsible, if they allowed themselves 
to be deterred by any considerations from the course which they believe to bo 
the best calculated to ensure the good government of our Indian empirb. 

I have &c. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. (signed) Charles Wood. 

Major Oliphant. 
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^ST INDIA AND CHINA A*SSOCIATION OP LIVERPOOL. 


RETTJlC^ to aa Address of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated C March 1857 \—-for. 


** COPIES of any Mbmoriajls received by Viscount Palmerstant in 1847 and 
1848, from the East India and China Association of Liverpool, together with 
' * the Answers returned thereto.” 

. _ _ 


-No. 1.— 


'rl 


The Chairman of the Liverpool East India and Cbina"^ 

^Palmerston . — (Received October 12.) 




Hion to ViscQimt 


a 

My Ijord, Liverpool, 10 October 1840. 

As Chairman of the East India and China Association of Liverpool, I am 
requested to call your Lordship's most serious attention to theinteiligence brought 
by th*e last China mail, whereby it appears that the lives and property of the 
llritish merchants resident in Canton, were, for several hours, on the evening of 
the 8th July last, placed in extreme jeopardy, from the violence of a mob assem- 
bled within the boundaries of the foreign factories. 

This Association does not doubt that the subject has received your Lordship’s 
usual prompt consideration ; but, deeply interested as its members are in tha 
(Jhina trade, they cannot refrain from expressing their alarm at the unprotected 
state of our commerce at Canton. As all the accounts admit the ill-feeling of 
the populace there against Her Majesty's subjects, and the utter want of power 
or inclination of the Chinese authorities to suppress these outbreaks of violence 
on the part of* their own subjects, it is evident that the British merchants must 
look to flieir own Government solely for protection ; and this Association would 
.strongly urge on your Lordship’s consideration the absolute necessity of a British 
naval force being, in future, always stationed close to the Canton factories, 
which would prove the most effectual means of preventing further disturbances. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) fVilliam Nicol. 


— No. 2. — 

Mr. Addington to the Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 

Sir, ,, Foreign OflBce, 13 October 1846. 

1 AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknou ledge the receipt of the letter 
dated the 10th instant, signed by you on behalf of the Liverpool East India snd 
Phina Association, referring to the late disturbances at Canton, and requesting 
that further protectidh may be afforded to Her Majesty’s subjects residing at 
Canton, by the presence of a British naval force stationed near the factories at 
that place ; and I am to state to you, in reply, 'that Her Majesty’s Government 
have already taken such measures iu this re.spect as will insure, so far as it is in 
their 'Vower, a full protection to the lives and proj^erties of British subjects. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) H. U. Addington. 
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— No. 3. — 

The Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China Association to Viscount 

Palmerston . — (Received July 13.) 

My Lord, Liverpool, 10 July 1847. 

On the lOtfa of October last I bad the honour of addressing your Lordship 
on behalf of this Association, on the subject of disturbances which had taken 
place at Canton a short time^ previously, urging upon your Lordship’s considera- 
tion tho absolute necessity of a British naval force being in future always 
stationed off the Canton factories for the protection of Her Majesty's subjects ; 
and in reply I was honoured with a communication, dated on the 13th oif that 
month, stating that Her Majesty’s Government had already taken such measures 
in that respeet as would insure, so far as in their power, a full protection to the 
lives and properties of British subjects. 

Had these precautionary measures been adopted, this Association is of o])inion 
that the recent hostile proceedings on the part of Sir John Davis at. Canton 
might have been avoided, and in any event the lives and property of Her 
Majesty’s subjects would have been protected from the imminent risk to which 
both were exposed from an exasperated mob, for an interval of sii hours which 
elapsed from the attack in the Bogue Forts being known at Canton until the 
arrival of Her Majesty’s troops. 

The occasjonal appearance only of an armed steamer at Canton, in the opinion 
of this body, is so far from creating the favourable impression which would 
result from the permanent presence of a vessel of war, that it tends rather to 
keep alive the exasperation of the populace, and seems calculated to invite acts 
of hostility in her absence. A protective force should never, therefore, in the 
4 >pinion of this body, be withdrawn from Canton, especially since it has become 
evident that it is not any aggression on the part of the Chinese Government 
which we have to fear,4>ut the sudden outbreaks of the lawless bands with which 
Canton abounds. 

The late proceedings must have appeared to them an unprovoked attack in 
time of peace, and our immediate retirement a precipitate retreat, which, coupled 
with the further exposure of the weakness of their own Government, has 
rendered this irritation so strung that we fear it is but too probable an early mail 
may bring news of another serious outbreak. 

Our earnest desire is to see the Pottinger treaty fully carried out, but the 
late movement will, we apprehend, have retarded rather than facilitated this 
object. All the important concessions made in consequence of the recent hostile 
demonstrations, were ^really embodied in the Treaty alluded to; but their 
practical enforcement is rendered more difficult from the increased rancour of 
the populace, and the weakening of the moral power of the mandarins over 
their own people, by which alone they rule. 

As British subjects we would also wish to protest against the unjustifiable 
principle of an hostile aggression being made on a part of an erppire far removed 
from the seat of government, in violation of solemn Treaties, without even the 
customary forms which the laws of nations recognise, and the feelings of 
humanity demand. 

We cannot refrain on this occasion from expressing our regret that there has 
not been a more firm, consistent, and dignified policy pursued by Sir John Davis 
towards the Chinese during the last three years, and which has now resulted in 
an act of aggression as rash and injudicious as the former policy had been 
throughout weak and vacillating. * 

We further avail ourselves of this opportunity to draw your Lordship’s 
particular attention to the proceedings of the Hong Kong Government during 
the same period, by which the once rapidly-increasing and promising trade at 
Hong Kong, instead of being fostered has been entirely driven away, and the 
buildings and improvements at Victoria, on which immense sums of money have 
been expended, have become valueless. 

1 am instructed, in conclusion, to urge upon your Lordship respectfully, but 
firmly (if in consideration only of the large amount of revenue yielded to the 
Crown by this important trade), that British subjects shall be no longer left io 
their own resources for the protection of their lives and property, but that a 

powerful 
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powerful war^steamer should in future always be stationed in the close vicinity 
of the British factories at Canton, and such measures be otherwise adopted as 
shall ensure a more respectful feeling in the minds of the Chinese towards the 
British nation. 


1 have, &c. 

(signed) WilUam Nieol. 


— No. 4.— 

Mr. Additvgton to the Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 



Sir, • Foreign Office, 14 July 1847. 

1 Aar directed by Viscoujat Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of tlie 10 th instant, containing a representation on behalf of the East India 
and China Association of Liverpool, of which you are the chairman, respecting 
the late events at Canton. 

Lord Palmerdton directs me to state to you, in reply, that he is sorry to say 
that he is obliged to differ from almost all the opinions which you express in 
your letter on behalf of the Association. 

With regard, indeed, to the course which Sir John Davis has pursued for the 
three years preceding the late transactions. Lord Palmerston considers tliat he is 
not called upon to express an opinion one way or the other. That course, what- 
ever it may have been, was prescribed to him by his instructions from the Home 
Government, and Lord Palmerston must take for granted that he may infer, 
from Sir John Davis having continued in office, that he executed his instructions 
to the satisfaction of those who were at the time the responsible advisers of the' 
Crown ; and if the East India and China Associatic^ disapproved of that 
course, it would have been more practically useful for them to have stated their 
objections to it at the time, and to the proper quarter, than to have now con- 
veyed to Lord JPalmerston their retrospective censure of the conduct of a pre- 
ceding Administration. 

With regard, however, to the conduct of Sir John Davis during tlio last few 
months in pursuance of instructions from Lord Palmerston, or. in accordance 
with whut Sir John Davis conceived to be the spirit of those instructions, as 
applicable to the events of the moment, his Lordship has only to say, that the 
measures very properly, very promptly, and very successfully taken by Sir John 
Davis, were not “ unjustifiable in principle were not “ a violation of solemn 
Treaties were not adopted ** without the customary forms which the laws of 
nations recognise, and the feelings of humanity demand ; and that they were 
neither “ rash” nor “injudicious.” On the contrary, there is no principle of 
intermrtional law more established, and more justifiable, than that which autho- 
rises the resort to. force in order to extort redress which negotiation has failed 
to obtain. 

The measures carried into execution by Sir John Davis were not “ a violation 
ol^ solemn Treaties,” but were employed to obtain the execution of solemn 
Treaties,; and this the China Association, with a singular forgetfulness of their 
ow'U assertions, and with a remarkable inconsistency of argument, virtually 
acknowledge, by the complaint which they make that “ all the important con- 
cessions made in consequence of the recent hostile demonstrations were really 
embodied in the Treaty alluded to.” If the demands which were made, and the 
concessions extorted, consisted of things which the Treaty stipulated, the British 
Government were justified in demanding them, and it was those who had refused 
or evkded those demands, and not those who made them, who were guilty of 
“ a violation of solemn Treaties.” 

The Association complain that these measures, Ivhicb they miscall “ a hostile 
aggression,” were directed against “ a part of an empire far removed from the 
seat of Government;” but Lord Palmerston is at a loss to understand the 
particular force of this objection. The geographical position of (Jantoii with 
respect to Pekin is a matter which neither Sir John Davis nor the British 
Government have any power to alter. The aggressions were on the port of tlic 
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negotiation. The wrongs were local,, and the very distance between the P<®ce 
v^esce they had happened and the seat o£the Inipcrial Ooverntnent left Sir John 
Davis no alternative bat either submission or the employment of for^ on the 
sjfiot itself. He had no means of* making any application to Pekin except 
through the Goventor of Canton, and that Governor had declined to adbrd 
redroMi. £ven the China Association wonld not. Lord Palmerston concludes, 
have recommended that the thousand men who sailed from Hong Kong should 
have been sent to Pekin; and there was nothing left, therefore, for Sir Jphn 
Davis to do but to take the steps which he did take, or to sit down quietly 
under a denial of justice ; and, whatever may be the opinion of the China Asso- 
ciation on this matter, Lord Palmerston thinks that Sir John Davis chose, the 
proper alternative. 


The Association, however, say that the course was rash and injudicious.’* 
If it was rash, its rashness was shared by the military and naval officers who were 
consulted beforehand by Sir John Davis ; but their*high professional character 
exempts them from the imputation, thus lightly cast upon them by ther Associa- 
tion, of having exposed the lives of the officers and men^under their command 
in a ra&h and injudicious” enterprise; and, with all 'due deference to the 
Association, Lord Palmerston may be allowed to think that the opinion of those 
military and naval officers, formed on the si>ot upon a military and naval under- 
taking, is entitled to more weight than the judgment which the Commercial 
Association, sitting in Liverpool, have passed upon that undertaking. IlHore- 
over, the opinion of those officers was justified by the full aud complete success 
which crowned the operation. And Lord Palmerston directs roe here to observe, 
that when the Association object to these measures as repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity, they seem to forget that there never was a military and naval 
operation in which not only the common feelings of humanity, but the still 
higher qualities of generous forbearance and noble disinterestedness and self- 
denial, were more spnmdidly displayed by every man engaged, from the highest 
to the lowest ; and if the Chinese are not in their moral constitution essentially 
difterent from the rest of the human race, the admirable good conduct of the 
British soldiers and sailors on this occasion must jiroduce as foreible an impres- 
ston on their minds as the proofs which have been afforded of the irresistible 
superiority of Englishmen in naval and military matters have no doubt created 
on their prudChtial fears. 


The Association seem to be dissatisfied that the concessions obtained by this 
expedition did not go beyond the full and faithful execution of the Pottinger 
Treaty ; but they forget that Sir John Davis could have had no warrant, without 
fresh and specific instructions from his Government, to insist upon more : and 
that the Governor of Canton could not, of his own authority, have granted 
anything which would have been contrary to, or a departure from, the Treaty 
which had been ratified by the Emperor. 

The Association are of opinion that ** a powerful war-steamer” should be 
always stationed in the close vicinity of the British factories ; but though they 
seem not to be aware of the circumstance, yet the feet is that there is not depth 
of water opposite to, nor in the close vicinity of, the factories for a “ powerfift ” 
war-steamer. A small steamer, of such size as the depth of water will allow, 
will, from time to time, and whenever necessary, be stationed there ; but, though 
Lord Palmerston is of opinion that the presence of such a slfip of war in tl>at 
position would tend to prevent any attack upon the factories, his Lordship 
cannot persuade himself that a steamer so placed’would have prevented the mal- 
treatment of two sailors by the mob in the interior of the town of Canton, or 
the outrage committed on Colonel Chesney and his companions at Fuhtshan, 
18 miles ](»igher ap the river. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) H, U, Addingt<m. 
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The Vice-Chairman of tlie Liverpool East India and China Association to 
Viscounl PahnerMon . — (Received August 2.‘L) 

East India and China Association, 

My Lord, I.iverpool, 20 August 1847. 

T HAVE had the Jionour of laying your Lordship’s reply to my letter of the 
10th of July, iu icfcrence to the recent jiroceedings at f'anton, before a meeting 
of tliis Association ; and I am deisircd to suhiuit to your Lordsliip sonic further 
remarks explanatory of some portions of that letter, which your Lordship appears 
to have misunderstood. 

In doing so, 1 beg to express my regret if any jiart of it should have incurred 
yonr Lordship’s animadversion. Our remarks were ilictated by ii*o wish on our 
part to reflect upon your Lordship’s, or any former. Administration ; but simply 
by a sinciTc desire to benefit the ini]>orlant trade in wliich we, and our fellow- 
merchants at Canton, arc so deeply interested ; and J may also add, that tlic 
correspondence between your Lordship and the authorities at Hong Kong and 
Canton, puhlislied since our letter to yonr Lordship was written, has, iu some 
degree, modified some of the views we then expressed. 

In asking from your Lordship that a powerful war-steamer might be perma- 
nently' stationed bff the factories at ('anton, we could not, of course, be supposed 
to require impossibilities. We simply wished tliat the most powerful steamer 
which ihe depth of water w'ould admit of, should always he stationed there, to 
serve as a refuge to IJritish subjects from any sudden outbreak of tlic populace. 
And when we recollect the fleet of corvettes and steamers W'hieh took their 
station off the town, prior to the attack of Cajitaiii Elliot in 1841, wc must 
confess we are at a loss to understand wJiy there should he any possible obstacle 
to a sU'amer, sufficiently large for the service, being statioticd there now. 

We must also again repeat to your Lordshiji, as expressed iu our former 
letter, our conviction that the merely “occasional visits ” of a steamer arc calcu- 
lated to iriitata, rather than to overaw’c, the unruly rabble of Canton, and even 
to invite an attack upon our countrymen during her absence ; aiul we are fully 
satisfied that, to have the desired efl'cct, a steamer should at all times be 
stationed off the factories. 

To this point, therefore, 1 am again desired most earnestly to invite your 
Lordship s serious consideration, as forming the only basis upon which, iu the 
existing states of our intercourse with ('anton, ihe confidence of the British 
community there can be rcstoied and maintained. 

And, further, the Association believe that, had Sir John Davis, from the 
time of his arrival in China, firmly and decidedly insisted upon the Pottingcr 
Treaty being fully carried out ; and, in particular, that had the vessel of war 
fluTciii stipulated for, been constantly moored off tlie factories ; the populace of 
Canton would nev'er so far have outrun llu* control of their own (Jlovernment as 
to as recently they have done, our entire trade with that place. Wc 

admit that some acts of aegression might have been perpctialed, but the fear of 
immediate chastisement would liave prevented any open or general outbreak of 
ill-will. 

W’ith regard to the late warlike proceedings at Canton, we quite agree with 
your Lordship as to .the manner in which they were executed, and feel great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to tho gallant conduct, generous forbearance, and 
noble disinterestedness of the British forces employed in these operations, as 
well as to the military skill and courageous energy exhibited by the commanders 
on that occasion. 

Ill characterizing tlic expedition as “ rash and injudicious,” we alluded to 
the imminent jeopardy to which it subjected British life and projicrty at Canton, 
and to the inexpediency and inutility of the attack itself as proved by its results, 
and not in anyway to the gallant execution of it. We complained, and wc think 
* 11 - 5 . B justly, 
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justly, that the lives and property of our fellow-countrymen at Canton should 
have been left for hours totally unprotected from the attacks of the infuriated 
rabble of that city. We complained of a want of judj^ment in the political 
conduct of the expedition, inasmuch as, by exposing to the mob of Canton the 
weakness of their own (fovernment, it still further diminished the power of the 
m.andarins to aftbrd protection to our countrymen, without providing for the 
j)resence of any Dritish force to supply its place; and we complain of its 
inutility, as having thus failed iu its ostensible object of giving greater security 
to life and jiroperty at Canton, or in removing any of the practical difficulties to 
the execution of the Treaty of Nankin. So far, indeed, from accomplishing 
cither of these most desiral)le objects, it seems rather to have retarded thfiir 
accomplishment. The Pottingcr Treaty stipuljited, for instance, that British 
subjects should at once have permission to enter the city of (Canton. Sir John 
Davis stipulates that that j)ermi.ssion shall be postponed for a further peri^id of 
two years. Notwithstanding that, your Lordship admits that “ he had no 
warrant ” to filter the provisions of that Treaty. 

It is with much regret, also, that we observe that, the opinion expressed by 
us iu our former letter to your Lordship, as to the probable consequenetjs of the 
expedition, are but too likely to be realised. According to advices received by 
the last mail, all trade at Canton had oeascil ; the rich shroffs,” or bankers, 
having lost all confidence in the good faith and peaceable intciitioils of the Hong 
Kong Covcrnmciit, and fearing further aggressions similar to, and as unexpected 
as the last, had withdrawn tlicir capital fr^iui the trade, and it is difficult to 
foresee when^ their former confidence will be restored. 

I’hc exas[)cration of the people is extreme. It appears from th«*ir placards 
that a conspirai'y was being formed, and that active measures were being taken, 
to dri\c our rncreliants from the country. The troops loft at (’.inton liavo 
already come into c'ollision with the mob, and, thongli the presence of the 
” Pluto ” steamiT oil’ the factories will probably serve as a refiigc to our feljuw- 
couutrymcn in case of any serious outbreak, it is impossible, without painful 
anxiety, to contcnijilate the probable results of such an occurrence. 

regard to your Lordship’s remark that, “if the East India Association 
disapjirovetl of the course of jioliey adopted during the last throe years by Sir 
John Davis, it would have been more practically useful for them .to have 
stated their objection to it at the time, and to the proper quarter, than to have 
now conveyed to 3 our Lordship their retrospective censure; 1 am tlesircd to say, 
that it was impossible for them to complain of the mai-administration of Sir 
John Davis before time had been allowed him to prove by his acts wdiether he 
were indeed fitted for the responsible situation in which lie had been placed, and 
on no slight gi'ounds should we have thought it right to have made so serious a 
charge. 

Ill making our former remarks 011 this subject, we were but recording, along 
with our own, the loudly-CApressed opinion of our fclloxv-iiierchants iu ('liina — 
we believe, without one exception ; and the commercial bodies of London and 
IVlauchcstcr fully coincide in the opinions which the merchants of Jjiverpool 
connected with the China trade now feel bound to repeat to your Lordship. 

Cordially as we would approve, of all iiecessaiy steps being adopted oh the 
part of the lioiig Kong tfovernmeut to enforce the fulfilment of our 'I’rcaty with 
the CMiinesc, we still think that a firm and consistent course of policy would be 
more beneficial than any sudden and capricious aggression. VVp feel that though 
under particular circumstances a resort to force may be a necessary alternative, 
it should be the last. . 

Wc admit also that the temporary interruption or interference with com- 
mercial interests should never be allowed to stand iu the way of the enforcement 
of the respect due to the British flag ; but we would wish to see every means of 
firm and conciliatory policy first proved to be ineffectual, before an appeal to 
arms again interferes with (the vast interests involved in this important trade. 
And we cannot, wc must confess, assent to the principle, that because “ wrongs 
were local, the very distance between the place where they had happened, and 
the seat of the Imperial Government ” left “ no alternative but either submission, 

or 
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or the employment of force on the spot itself.” This doctrine, wc humblv 
submit to your Lordship, might be found extremely inconvenient in practice, if 
promulgated and adopted in the civilized world. • 

The anxiety which we feel for the result of the late events in China may be 
accounted for when your Lordship remembers that, besides a very large amount 
of property, we have relations and friends exposed to the very serious dangers 
the residents in Canton are now incurring whilst engaged in the peaceful fiiltil- 
ment of their commercial duties, and we feel that even should the British 
residents escape, the valuable property they would leave behind them would offer 
a ’powerful temptation to the mob to attempt the destruction of the factories; 
the inevitable result of which .would be a resumption of former hostilities, and 
the consequent interruption of trade for an indefinite period. 

In conclusion, we beg leave further to submit to your Lordship, that these 
views arc not mere idle or impertinent speculations : many of this members of 
this Association having resided in* China and become personally acquainted not 
only with the Chinese chsu’acter, but with the position of matters generally in 
that country, consider themselves to some extent qualified to express an opinion 
on our difficulties at Canton. And it is the dread we entertain lest similar 
aggressions, equally unexpected by the British community at Canton, and 
against which ’no foresight or prudence on their part could guard, should again 
jeopardize their lives and properties, that has actuated us in the firm, but 1 trust 
rcsjicctful, exjiression of the opinions which we have felt it our duty to place 
before your Lordship. 

1 have, &iG. 

(signed) Charles Turner, 


— No. 0, — 

Mr. Addington to the Chairman of the Liverpool F.ast India and China 

Association. 

Sir, Foreign Office, 2G August 1847. 

I AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the recejpt of your letter 
of the 20th instant, containing a further representation on behalf of the East 
India and China Association of Ijiverpool, m answer to the communication which 
1 w'as directed by Lord Palmerston to make to you in my letter of the I 1th 
of July. , 

I am now to state to you in reiily, that differing as Tiord Palmerston does 
with the Association in the opinions and expectations which they have expressed, 
his Lordship is content to leave to time and to events to decide whether the 
anticipations of the Association as to the future results of the measures lately 
*adopted by Sir J. Davis in the Canton River will be verified or not; but Lord 
Palmerston must beg to advert to one fundamental diflercncc between their 
reasoning and the principle ujion which Her Majesty’s Government have acted 
The Association seem to consider the mob of Canton to be the power with which 
we have jLo deal, whose feelings should be deferred to, and whose w'ill must be 
considered as paramount. Her Majesty’s Government, on the other band, 
consider the Government of Canton to be the authority to be dealt with, w'hether 
negotiation or coercion be required ; and Lord Palmerston cannot think that it 
would be wise or bctomlng to abstain from enforcing rights, or to refrain from 
exacting redress for wrongs, out of fear of displeasing the mob of Canton. 

The Association are mistaken in imagining tliat Sir John Davis mode, by bis 
last agreement, any concession in rcgaid to the right given to llrilisli subjects to 
enter the city of Canton ; but to those who look upon the mob of Canton as the 
supreme authority of tlie city, and who believe that mod to be systematit ally 
hostile to foreigners, it cannot be of inucli importance at wliat time a right is to 
he conceded which jinidential considerations would induce such persons to be 
very cautious of exercising. 

• j 1 C 


With 
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With regard to the stationing a ship of war opposite the factories, the 
Association must surely see that it does not follow that the same choice of small 
vessels shoirid be at the command on the China station, at the present time, as 
existed when a large armament was collected in that quarter for warlike opera- 
tions on a great scale ; and it appears to Lord Palmerston to be best to leave it 
to the judgment and discretion of the Admiral on the station, in communication 
with Sir John Davis, to make such arrangements on this head as may appear to 
him most proper. 

Lord Palmerston abstains from adverting to other topics in your letter 
which suggest very obvious remarks, because there does not appear to his Lord- 
ship to be any necessity for prolonging this correspondence. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) //. U. Addington. 


—No. r.— 


The Vice-Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China Association to 
Viscount Palmerston . — (Received 23 February.) 

East India and Cfjina Association, 

My Lord, Liverpool, 22 February 1848. 

It is with feelings of the most painful description that we now address your 
Lordship, in reference to the lamentable occurrences at Canton, of which the 
present mail brings advices, affording, as they do, a melancholy and fatal confir- 
mation of the apprehensions we have from time to time submitted .to your 
Lordship’s attention ; apprehensions which wc feel assured your Lcirdship must 
now, equally with ourselves, deeply regret had not been deemed worthy of the 
consideration due to the suggestions of parties speaking from jiractical knowledge 
and personal experience. 

It cannot now, my Lord, be denied, that the exasperation produced by the late 
attack on the Bogue Forts, and a retreat which did not overawe, but confirmed 
the Chinese in their conviction of their own superiority, have been the cause 
of the inhuman torture and subsequent murder of six of Her Majesty’s unoffend- 
ing subjects ; four of whom at least, there is strong presumptive evidence to 
prove, might have been saved hail the “ Pluto ” steamer been at Canton. And 
we contend, and think the evidence supports us in the assertion, that the atro- 
cious act we now deplgre might have been prevented had the war steamer not 
have been withdrawn from that station. 

In the name of our common humanity, therefore, W’e make our earnest 
appeal to your Lordship’s recognised proniptiiudc and energy to take immediate 
steps t<» prevent the recurrence of such appalling disasters. ^ * 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Robert C. Crosbie. 


— No. 8. — 

. Mr. Addington to the Vice-Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 

Sir, Foreign Office, 29 February 1848. 

I AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22d instant, relative to the lamentable intelligence which was 
received by the last mail of the murder of six British subjects in the neighbourhood 
of Canton. 

Viscount* 
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Viscount Palmerston directs me to state to you, in reply, that he deeply laments 
the melancholy event to which you call his attention, hut that he clpes not see 
how that event could have been prevented by the presence of a steam vessel off 
the factories at Canton. 

As the communications between Sir John Davis and the Chinese Government 
on this matter were still going on at the date of the last advices received from 
China, Viscount Palmerston can say nothing to you as to the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government may deem it advisable to adopt to prevent the recurrence 
of the like disaster ; but his Lordship cannot refrain from expressing to you his 
regret that when the Rritish residents at Canton were, as appears by a communi> 
cation addressed to him by them-, fully aware that considerable danger of insult 
and attack would be incurred by any British subjects who might enter Chinese 
villages, the leading members of the mercantile body did not use their natural 
influence with the young men attached to their establishments to indjace them to 
desist — at least, for a time — ^from excursions which were known to be attended 
with so much personal risk. . 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) //. ZJ. Addington. 
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RKGLJT^ATION^S 


FRAMED BY ^ 

THE COMMISSIONERS FOR TFJ 11 AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 


I’OK 'illE 

^XAMIKATZON oi* CANDlDAa'KS Ibr AlU^OINTMENT to tlui ClVlX. 8 eRVICE 
* - ' of the East India Company. 



PreBcnted pursuant to Art 16 t& 17 Victoria, Cop. 95. • 


CIVIL SERVICK OF THE EAST i:(^IA COMPANY. 


1. In July 1H57 Jin Examination will take place of C 'audidatcs for Appoint- 
ments to the Ci.vil Service of the East India Company. Notice will be hereafter 
{^ivtJn of the Days and IMaeos of Examination. 


ti. Any nsitural-born Subject of Her IVIsijesty ivho shall be desirous of 
entering the Civil Service of the East India Company will be entitled to be- 
cxsimincd at. such Examination, providcil he shall, before the 1st of May 1857*,**’ 
have lran.smitted to the India Eoard, ( ^anno^ Row’, Westminster, — ^ 


(a) A C^ertificate of his Birth, showing th.at his Age on the 1st of May 
18.57 will be above Eighteen Years and under Tiventy-three Years. 

{/>) .V Cerliticate, signed by a I’hysician or Surgeon, of his having no 
I)i.sease, Constitutional Atfcctnin, or Bodily Infirmity, uniitting him 
I’or I,he Civil Service of the East India C’ompany. 

(c) A Certificate of good Moral (Uiaracter, signed by the Head of the 
School or College at which he has last received his Education; or, if 
he has not received Education at any School or College since the Year 
1851, then such Proof of good Moral Character as maybe satisfactory 
to the Board of Commissioners tor the Aflairs of India. 

(f/) A' Statement of those of the Branches of Knowledge herein-aftcr 
enumerated in which lie desires tt> be examined. 


3. The Examination will take place only in the following Branches of 
Knoivlcdgc : — 

English, Language and Literature: — 

Composition _ - _ _ . <300 

English Literature and History, including that of 

the Laws and Constitution - - - J ,000 


Language, Literature, and History of Oreecc 

Rome 
F ranee 
Germany 
Italy 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Mathematics, pure and mixed - - - - 

Natural Science ; that is. Chemistry, Electricity, ami 
Magnetism, Natural History , Geology, and Mineralogy 
Moral Sciences; that is. Logic, and Mental, Moral, and 
Political Philosophy - _ - - 

Sanscrit Language and Literature - - - 

Ai-abic Language and Literature - . - 


1,500 

750 

750 

375 

375 

375 

1,000 

600 

500 

375 

375 


6,875 


(24.) 


I. TJic 



( 2 ) 

I . Tlie Merit of the Persons examined will be estimated by Marks, according 
to the ordinary System in use at several of the Universities ; and the Number 
set opposite to each Branch in the preceding Paragraph denotes the greatest 
Number of” Marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

!j. No (llandidate will be allowed any Marks in respect of any Subject of 
Examination unless he shall obtain in respect of that Subiect One Sixth of the 
Number of Marks set against that particular Subject. 

G. 'Phe Examination will be conducted by means of printed Questions and 
written Answers, and by vivii v'oee Examination. 

7. Alter the, Exammatiou siiall have been completed, the Marks obtained by 
each Candidate in respect of each of the Subjects in which he shall have been 
examined will be added up, and the Names of the ^Twelve Candidates- who 
'.hall have rjbtained a greater aggregate Number of Marks than any. of the 
remaining Candidates will be set forth in Order of Merit ; and those Twelve 
(candidates will be appointed to the Chvil Service of the ]^st India Companv 
m tlie Presidency of Bengal, provided they comply with the Regulations in 
foice at the Time lor the said Service. 


8. Tiu- Conitnissioucrs for the jVfiairs of India will be ready to receive, at 
any Time previous to the 1st of May IS.*)/, the Testimonials of Persons desirous 
<if being appointed to the Office of Examiner ; hut no such Appointment will be 
mad<i until after the Date above mentioned. 


All Papers relating to the above-mentioned Examination are to be sent, 
and all Inquiries are to be addressed, thus:-- 


“ E. 1. C‘. (Jivil Servic(‘ 
‘‘ Examination.” 


“ The Secretary, 

India Board, 

“ Westminster." 


India lioard, ) 
Februaiy 1^57 j 


HENRY DANBY SEYMOUR. 
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EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 


llF/rUllN to an f)rder of the Honourable The House orCoiiimons, 
dated 21 July 185 G;— ^r. 


kt‘. 


e 


I. IiETURN ** of the CitARGBS to the AVMf India Oovetnmont incurred in the (irowlli 

and Monopoly of OeiiTM, specifying Salaries, of all l>e>icnptions, tlie (lost of 

Manufacture, of Sales, of 'IVansport to Calcutta, Waidiouse Kent and otlwi 

Expenditure, for Ten Years, including the last Year in which Heturns an* 

complete • 

^ • 

II. Like Return, showing the Amount of Auvancus nnilor the following IToads,- — 
OtilstandiiJg Balances, including Interest, at the Commencement of yaur ; Sumw 
received in Cash on account of Balances ; Sums struck ofl’ as irrcccwerahlc ; 
Contract .Price paid to (Cultivator ; Advances during tfic Year; and outstanding 
Chinns at tJie End of the Year:'* 

in. Like Return of Losses incurred on bacl or insecuiely jiacked C>]>iurn, including 
Draw hacks allowed to Purchasers 

IV- Like Return ot the Value of the Houses, »S'iociv, &c., avail. ihle to GoviM-nment, if 
the Monopoly were abolished 

“Like Return of' the Cuaroes to the East ^Iiulia Company on tlie Ojiium inaniE 
hictnred in Native States, and tiansmitted to I'oits of Kxpoitutlon in tlic' 
("onipany's Territoiies 

VL “And, like Arstract Return of the Gross and Not Receipts re<*eivefl by (he 
Company’^ Treasury.” 

East India House, 1 JAMES MREVILL 

19 February 1K37. / 


Note. This is not a perfect Return. The Returns c-alled for in the Second, Thinl, and Fourth 

paragraphs of the Order will he presented as soon as received I'roin the Govemniciit of India. 


(iSir Urskiue Perry.) 


Ordered, hy ^'he House of Commons, to he Printed, 

‘20 February 1857. 


60. 
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VAQL 

frolu Court ol Oirectoistu tlie Goveriuucul of Iiidiii in tho sejiaratc Roveiiuc 


Department, dated 30th July (No. 8)1 850- - - - - - - 3 

Letter from the Ciovenunent of* India in reply, dated 5th December (No, 44) 135(1 - 3 

Lettei fioin Set'ieliiiy to the Governineiil of Bcniral to Sccretaiy to Govcrniuenl of 
India, dated ‘27th November 185G - 4 

Lctfei fioni officiating* Junioi Secictaiy to Board of Revenue to Secretary to Govcin- 
meiil of* Renj^al, dated lUth November 185(i - - - - - , 4 

Statement enclosed in the last-mentioned Letter (marked I k VI.) - - - - 5 

Letter fiom the Government of Bombay, dated 3d November (No. 83) 1856 - - 6 

Statement enclosed in the last-mentioned Letter (marked V.) - - - - - 6 


J. S. MILL, 

Examiner of India Corres pond c net. 


East India House, 1 
19 February 1857. f 
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RETURNS relating to the Growth, &c., of OPIUM. 


Sbparatb Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government 
of India, dated 30th July (No. 8), 1856. 

We transmit herewith copy of an Order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated the 21st instant, calling for certain information in regard to 
the administration of the Indian opium provinces { and we desire that you will 
cause us to be supplied with the means of making a full Return to the Order, in 
time for presentation to the House at the commencement of the next Session of 
Parliament. 

• We are, &c. 

(signed) W. H, Sykes, 

' ~ R. D. Mangles, 

See. &c. 

London, 30 July 1856. 


Home Department, Separate Revenue. 

No. 44 of 1856. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, , 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Honourable Court’s 
despatch. No. 8, of 1856, dated the 30th July, and of the enclosed order of the 
House of Commons, dated the 21st idem, calling for certain information in 
regard to the administration of the Indian opium revenues. 

2. In compliance with the above requisition, we transmit herewith a copy of 
a letter, No. 606, dated the 27th ultimo, which we have received from the 
Government of Bengal, together with a copy of its enclosures, among which will 
be found a statement of the receipts and charges on account of the manufacture 
an8 sale of opium for the years 1845-46 to 1854-55. 

3. The further information promised by tlic Board of Revenue will be for- 
warded to your Honourable Court on receipt. 

4. We ohjjierve that the Bombay Government have communicated to your 
Honourable Court direct a copy of the statement prepared by the officiating 
Commissioner of Cdstoms, Salt, and Opium, at that Presidency, affording the 
information required in the two last paragraphs of the Order of the House of 
Commons as regards opilim manufactured in the Native States of India. 

We have, &c. 

. (signed) Canning. 

J. Dorin. 

J. Low. 

J, P. Grant. 

B. Peacock. 

Fort William, 5 December 1856. 


6o. 
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Ilcvenue Letter 
from Hem bay to 
Court, No. 83 of 
1856, dated tlio 
3d N ovember. 



RETURNS RELATING TO THE GROWTH 


Mis. Revenue, 
Opium. 

• No. 1425, dated 
24lli Heptember; 
No. 1053, dated 
10th November. 


Opium. 

W. Daxnpieraud 

Il.Stuiniorth, 

Ebqrs. 

• No. 515 ol the 
S7tl» September. 
No. 678 of ilu; 
12th November. 


No. 00t>. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to tlic Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 27 November 1856. 

With reference to your letters noted in the margin,* I am directed to forward 
herewith a copy of a letter, No. 696, dated the 19th instant, from the officiating 
Juni(>r Secretary to the Board of Revenue, together with a statement of the 
receipts and charges on account of the manufacture and sale of opium, for the 
years 1845-46 to 1854-55. 

I have, &c. 

(sigix‘‘d) W. Gny, 

. Secretary to the Government ofTleiigal. 


/ ^ 


No. 09G. 

From the Officiating .lunior Secretary to tlie Board of Itevenno to tin* Secretary 

to the (ioverniueiit of Bengal. 

Sir, Kort William, 1S> November 1856, 

I AM directed by the Board (tf Revenue to acknovvhidge the receipt of your 

letters marginally noted,* calling for a return of the eliargeS iiieuiTed during 

the last ten years in the growth and monopoly of opium, to auswt'r a requisition 

of the House of Commons, dated the 21 st 1856. 

» 

2. The points on which the Honourable House first desires information 
appear to he the following; cost of manufacture, sales, •transport to Calcutta, 
and pi-icc of raw material. AH these will he found given in the accompanying 
statement prepared in the Account.'int's Office. 

3. Other returns are called for in the -id, 3d, and 4th paragraphs of tlie 

House’s Order, hut the ijiformation required for their j)reparation can only he 
obtained from the ojiiurn agents, who have been again addressed on the subject, 
and desired to submit their replies forthwith. ^ 

1 have, 

(signe<l) C. S. Belli, 

Officiating .Tunior Secretary. 


(1’rue co])y ) 

(signed) W. Om/, 

)Si*erciary to the Government of Bengal 
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EAST INDIA (TENURES OF LAND). 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Conunoosy 
dated 9 June 1857;— /5>r, 


A RETURN showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, 
• Lands are held under the several Presidencies of India." 


East India House,! 
lU June 1867. J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


RETtJRN showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, 
Lands are held under the several Presidencies of India. 

It is presumed that the Order of the Honoui*able House is intended to apply 
only to those tenures which are held directly under the Government, and not 
to those sub-tenures which may be created at the pleasure of landowners. 

Land throughout India is generally private property, subject to the payment 
of revenue, the mode and system of assessment differing materially in various 
parts. 

Considerable tracts however are exempted from the pa}nnent of any revenue, 
such as Jaghire, Lakhiraj, Maaifee, Enam, and other similar lands, mostly 
under grants made by the native governments which preceded us, and which 
have been subsequently confirmed by the British authorities. Others, such as 
estates held on Mocurreree or Istimraree titles, are subject to a fixed annual 
payment, not liable under any circumstances to be increased. 


BENGAL. 

In the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, the land is held by 
zemindars, on patient of an annual sum fixed in perpetuity, the estates being 
liable to be sold m default of payment, under the provisions of Act 1. of 1845. 
The only land at the disposal of Government consists of estates which have 
been thus sold, and purchased on the publu; account. The rate of land tax 
cannot hje given, but it is believed to amount, on the average, to about half the 
rentiil. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

The system pursued in the North-West Provinces is briefly described in the 
following ex^ct from the “ Directions for Revenue Officers,*’ promulgated 
under the authority, of the late Lieutenant-governor, Mr. Thomason. 

First. All the inhabited part of the country is divided into portions with 
fixed boundaries, called ImehaJs or estates ; on each mehal a sum is assessed for 
the term of 20 or 30 years, calculated so as to leave a fair surplus profit over 
and above the net produce of the land ; and for the punctual payment of that 
sum the land is held to be perpetuaUy hypothecated to the Government. 

Secondly. It is determined who are the person oif*person8 entitled to receive 
tM!s surplus profit. The right thus determined is declared to be heritable and 
transferable, and the persons entitled to it are qpnsidcued the proprietors of the 
land, from whom the engagements for the annual payment of the sum assessed 
by^the Government on the mehal are taken. 
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RETURN RELATING TO TENURES OF LAND 


Thirdly. AU the proprietors of a mehal are, severally and jointly, responwble 
in their persons and property for the payment of the sum assessed by the 
Government on the mehal. When there are more proprietors than one, it is 
determined according to TPhat rule they shall share the profits, or make good 
the losses on the estate. If the proprietors are numerous, engagements are 
only taken from a few of the body, who on their own parts, and as representa- 
tives of the rest, undertake to manage the mehal, and to pay the sum assessed 
upon it. 

The rate of assessment was in the first instance limited to two-thirds of the 
net produce * of each mehal or estate, but, on the revision which is about to 
take place on the expiration of the 30 years which formed the first term of 
settll^ent, it has been determineef" to restrict the demand of the State to onc- 
half of the average net assets. 

In some districts, such as Goruckpore, the Deyrah Dhoon, and Kumaon, 
there are large tracts of land in which no private rights exist, and which are 
consequently at the absolute disjjosal of the Government. These are granted 
to applicants on favourable terms, such as those mentioned in the following 
notification, which was issued in September 1856: 

1 . Grants of land for the tea cultivation in the Kumaon and Ghurwal districts 
of the Kumaon province, will be made on the following conditions, on application 

to the Senior Assistant Commissioner of the district. 

« 

2. Each grant will be of not less than 200 or more than 2,000 acres ; more, 
than one grant may be taken by one person or company, on the applicants 
satisfying the local authorities, acting under the usual control in the Revenue 
department, of their possessing sufficient means and capital to undertake an 

■ extended cultivation and manufacture of tea. 

3. One-fourth of the land in the grant will be given free from assessment in 
perpetuity, on fulfilment of the conditions below stated. 

4. The term of first lease will be for 20 years ; for the first four years the 
grant will be rent free ; in the fifth year, one anna per acre will be charged on 
three- fourths or the assessable portion of the grant ; two annas per acre in the 
sixth year ; three annas in the seventh year, and so on, one .more anna being 
added in each year, till, in the last year, the maximum rate is reached of one 
rupee per acre. The full assessment on a grant of 2,000 acres will thus not 
exceed 1,500 rupees per annum. 

5. The following are the prescribed conditions of clearance : 

At the close of the fifth y<;ar from the date of grant, a twentieth part of the 
assessable area ; at the close of the fifteenth year, half of the assessable area; and 
at the close of the last year three-fourths of the assessable ai’ea is to be clearetl 
and well stocked with tea jjlants. 

G. In the 21st year, on the fulfilment of the above conditions, the proprietary 
right in the grant and the right of (‘iigagement with Government shall vest in 
the grantet*, his heirs, executors or assignees, under the conditions gcnor&lly 
applicable to the owners of estates in Kumaon ; and the rate of assessment on 
the lands in the grant, in whatever manner cultivated, shall never exceed the 
average rate on grain crop lands in the same locality. 

7. On failure of payment of the prescribed assessment in any year, or of any 
of the above conditions (the fact of which failure shall After local inquiry, 
conducted by the Senior Assistant Commissioner, be finally determined by the 
Sudder Board of Revenue), the entire grant shall be liable to resumption at the 
discretion of the Government, with exeej)tion to the portion of the nsses.sable 
area v#hich may be bomi fide under tea cultivation, and to a further portion of 
land which shall be allowed in perpetuity free of assessment to the extent of 
one-fourth of such cultivated area. 'J he portions so exempted will remain in 
the possession of the grantee, subject to tlm usual rates and rules of assessment 
in the district. 

8. Grantees 

* ily net produce is meant tb * surplus which (he estate may yield after deducting the expenaca 
of v'lltivatiun, including the piolits of stuck and wages of labour. 
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8. Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars at conrenient points 
round the circuit of a grant within six months from its date, failing which, 
such pillars will he put up by the Government officers, lOid the cost thereof 
shall he recoverable from the grantee in the same manner as the regulated rate 
of assessment. 

^ 9. No claim to the right and interest in the grant on ahy t^nsfer by the 
original grantee, will be recomised as valid unless on registry of the name of 
the transferee in the office of the Senior Assistant Commi8rion)lil‘4 

10. So long as Government establishments for the experimeitiilil growth and 
manufacture of tea shall be maintained in the Provinces, suppUea of seeds and 
plants will be given gratis to grantees, o]||» application to the Superintendent 
Botanical Gardens, North-Western Provinces, as for as may be in his power. 


MADRAS. 

The tenures of land under the Madras Presidency are thus described in a 
report recently received from that Government. 

The revenue systems in force in the Madras Presidency are the zemindary, 
village joint rents, ryotwar, oolungoo. 

The zemindary system is also termed the Mpotahdary, the former designation 
being usually applied to old ancestral estates, and the latter to those created 
under the Regulations of 1803. 

Under this system estates, of greater or less extent according to circumstances, 
are held by the proprietors direct from the Govelmment, on payment of a fixed 
annual sum or ** peishcush.** This payment was fixed on the creation of the 
estate by a calculation of its actual proceeds at the time, and for some years 
previously, a deduction, generally of from 33 to 15 per cent., being made mere- 
from to cover the expenses of management, and to constitute (with the future 
revenue of the whole of the cultiirable lands then waste), the emoluments of 
the zemindar or proprietor. 

The prominent defects of this system consist in the entire alienadon of the 
waste lands from the State, and the degree of dependence in which all classes 
are practically placed under the zemindar. The powerful influence of the latter 
is also injuriously experienced in matters of police. 

The zemindary tenure prevails chiefly in the Northern Circarsr though there 
are large proprietary estates in other districts, as Madura, Nellore, North Arcot, 
&c. 

In the village-renting system the villagers stand in the zemindar’s position, 
and jointly hdld from the Government. The village is rented to the whole 
body, or a section of them, for a term of years, and they make their payments 
direct to Government, managing their affairs independently, and allotting the 
lands for cultivation among themselves. 

Under this system the middle-man between Government and the people is 
dispensed with, but there still remain the serious defect of joint responsibility, 
and the want of clearly defined individual property in the land. 

Under the ryotwar system every registered holder of land is recognised as its 
proprietor, and pays direct to Government. He is at liberty to sub-let his pro- 
perty, or t<v transfer it by gift, sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by 
Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment, and has the option annually 
of increasing or diminishing his holding, or of entirely abandoning it. In unfa- 
vourable seasons remissions of assessment are granted for entire or partial loss 
of produce. The assessment is fixed in money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except in those cases where water is drawn from a Government source of 
irrigation to convert dry land into wet, or one into two-crop land, when an extra 
rent i*s paid to Grovemment for the water so appropriated ; nor is any addition 
made to the assessment for in^provements effected the ryot’s own expense. 
The ryot, under this' system, is virtually a proprietor on a simple and perfect 
title, and has all the benefits of. a perpetual lease v 5 ithout its responsibilities, 
inasmuch as he can at any time throw up hiS' lands, but cannot be ejected so 
long as he pays bis dues ; 'he receives assistance in difficult seasons, and is irre- 
sponsible for the payment of his neighbours. 
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The asBessment is fixed on. each field, and the mode in which this was done 
is as follovrai : a certain portion of the produce was first set aside from the gross 
produce as a joint contiwution of the ryot and Goremment for the pay of village 
officers, and the remainder divided in certeia proportions, the share jotted to 
Government being commuted into money at the average value the produce 
for a period of years antecedent to the settlement. 

Unfortunately the share of Government was gmierally fixed too high, wd the 
result of this over-assessment, increased as its pressure has been by the fall in 
the value of produce since the settlement was made, has never allowed the 
system a fair trial. Various restrictive rules also led to much interference with 
the lyots, though they were far from being a necessary consequence of 'the 
system. These restrictions are no# being removed, and the reducAions recently 
made or in progress, and the correct survey, classification, and re-assessment 
of the land now in progress, will do away with these disadvantages, and it may 
be expected that the superiority of a system which encourages industry and 
enterprise by being based on individual proprietorship will be more clearly « 
evinced. 

I’he '' Annual Settlements” under ryotwary are often misunderstood,, and it is 
necessaiy to explain that they are rendered necessary by the right accorded to 
the ryot of diminishing or extending his cultivation from year to year. Their 
object is to determine how much of the assessment due on his holding the ryot 
shall pay, and not to re-assess the land. In those cases where no change occurs 
in the ryot’s holding, a fresh puttah or lease is not issued, and such parties are 
in no way affected by the annual settlement, which they are also i\ t required* 
to attend. 

The greater portion of the Presidency is under ryotwary, and a correct un- 
derstanding of its principles, when properly carried out, is therefore particularly 
desirable. To revert from ryotwar to the zemindary tenure would be to place 
a middle-man between Government and the people, to strike off from 1 6 to 33 
per cent, of the existing revenue, and to alienate the waste lands which now afford 
Government the means of lightening the heavy assessments now prevailing. To 
have recourse to village rents would be to annul individual property in the land, 
and to make the community responsible for every member’s sliortcomings. 

The ryotwary system essentially prevails universally, for the zemindar and 
village renter, equally deal with their tenants on this principle, and every 
system, be its name what it may, must, in the end, resolve itself into ryotwar. 

The oolungoo-renting system prevails only in Tanjore and Tinnevelly, and is 
not general in either ; its peculiarity consists in the Government demand being 
dependant on the current price of grain. On the introduction of the system, a 
standard grain assessjaent was fixed on each village, and also a standard rate, 
according to which the grain demand was to be commuted into money ; but it 
was, at the same time, arranged, that if current prices in any year rose more 
than 10 per' cent, above the standard commutation rate, or fell more than 
5 per cent, below it, the Government and not the ryot was to receive the profit 
and to bear the loss. The profit up to 10 per cent, remains with the loqd- 
owners, who also bear all loss by fall of price as far as 6 per bent. The advan- 
tages of the system are that the Government participates with the ryot in the 
benefit of hign prices, while the latter is relieved from loss when prices are much 
depressed; its disadvantage consists in the difficulty that is experienced in 
obtaining accurate and fair returns of the current prices which are taken 
throughout the year. 


BOMBAY. 

Under the Bombay Presidency, ** the revenue management” Jtoay be described 
in general terms as ryotwaree,” implying that, as a general rule, the occupants 
of Government lands settle for their land revenue, or rent, wkh the Government 
officers' direct, and not through a middle man. It should be understood, 
however* that throughoiq: the Presidency, instances not unfrequently occur in 
which the Government revenues of entire villages are settled for by individual 
superior holders, under various denominations, or by a co-partnery of superior 
holders ; as instances of the former, the Khotee villages of the Konkan, and l^e 

talookdofee 
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Talookdaree estates of Guzerat may be adduced, while the latter are e.\em- 
plified in the Bhagdaree and Neerwadaree tenure of the Broach and Kaira 
CoUectorates. 

In Sind, not many years ago, the revenue throughout was collected in grain 
by actual division of the crop ; the grain was then sold by reserved auction, at 
artificially high, and sometimes even at famine, prices by the Govemnu*nt, as 
the great grain dealers of the country. The natural condition of the market, 
thus directly interfered with by the Government, was yet further forced by the 
circumstance of the Commissariat drawing the grain required for the ti’ooi>8 at 
Tiominal prices from the Government grain stores. Great progress has been 
made in superseding this objectionable systam by cash assessments, which have 
been already introduced into several districts of the Province. In the Shikarpoor 
Collectorate generally, but in Larkhana particularly, the advantages of a liglit 
and fairly distributed cash assessment have been most marked and beneficial. 
The tax payers are contented, gnd the Government demand is readily 
responded to. 

A revision of assessment is now in progress throughout the Presidency, by 
which the amount payable on each field is determined according to its (juality, 
and the amount so fixed is not liable to alteration for a term of 30 years. 


PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab one and the same man is usually absolute proprietor and gene- 
rally the sole cultivator, though he may <JCcasionally lease out a few fields to 
tenants. He is saddled with no rent. He has to jirovide for the, cost of culti- 
vation and for the Government demand ; the rest of the produce he may devote 
to the maintenance of his family and the accumulation of his capital. But tbe,sc 
men, while maintaining their individuality, do yet belong to village communi- 
ties. A village is not inhabited by a certain number of ryots, each unconnected 
with tht! other, but by a number of persons of common desctuit, forming one 
large cousinhood, having their own headmen, accustomed to joint action and 
mutual supjiort. ^ 

The British Government has from the first decided on levying the tax by 
money payments assessed for a term of years. The peasant pro])rietors com- 
pound with the State for a fixed period, such tissessment and compounding being 
technically termed a Settlement. But the proprietors do not engage imlividuaUy 
with the Governmenf, but by villages. The brotherhood, through its headmen 
or representatives, undertakes to pay so much for so many years ; anti then, 
having done ihfs, they divide the amount among themselv'es, a^.sigrling to eatdi 
man his quota. Primarily each man cultivates and i)ays for himself, but ulti- 
mately he is responsible for his co-parceners and they for him ; and they are 
bound together by a joint liability. I’he Punj.d> system,’ therefor*', is not ryot- 
waree, nor zumeendaree ; but the 5//.s7r»«. In the HilLs, and occasionally 

elsewhere, the zuincendaref? system, and near Mooltan, something aiiproaeliing 
to the ry'otwaree system, may be found. But the village sy-sttun is the preva- 
lent one, especially' in the most imx^ortant districts. 

The average rate of assessment per a<'re, per annum, in the Cis-yuth'j States, 
is 1 r. 2 a. or 2 s. 3 4 fl. ; in the Trans-Sutlej States, 1 r. 1 .'i a. 7 p., or 

3 A'. 1 1 8 </. ; in the.Ujqier Barce and Reehiui. Doabs, 1 r. 0 a. 3 p., or 2 5. !> li d. ; 
in the Upper Chuch Doab, I r. 2 a. 7 P-t 2 a". 3 J d. It will be observed that 
the rate diminishes as, the settlenu'nt progresses westward, the country being 
poorer ; the same result will occur in the southern districts. It is estimated 
that a peasant projirietor cultivates, on an average, eight acres, and, at a mean 
rate of assessment (say I r. 4 a. per acre)* would pay 1 2 rs. or \ 1. 4 s. per 
annum to the State. From this^point of view, the amount would not seem 
heavy. Again, from searching and accunite icquii^ in the Settlement. Depart- 
ment, showing the exact yield and value jier acn; of every' kind of crop, it has 
been ascertained that the Government demand does not exceed one-fifth of the 
gross value of the produce in rich tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even 
less, in poor tracts. 
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RETURN RELATING TO TENURES OF LAND ; INDIA. 


More complete information as to the syibem of revenue administration pttr> 
sued in the North-west Provinces and in Bombay, will he found in the papers 
printed by order of the Honourable House on the 20th August 1853 (No. 909). 
Papers on the subject of the revision of the assessment of the Madras Presidency 
have also been printed as No. 51 of the present Session. 


Ea.st India House,1 
June 1857. / 


J. S. Mill, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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EAST INDIA (LAW EXPENSES). 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable I'be House of Commons, 
dated xa February 1857 ; — 


RETURNS ** of all Sums expended by the East India Company, and 
Charged, or to be Charged, on the Revenues of Jndia^ for Law Proceedings 
in England during the Years 1855 and 1856 respectively 

** And, showing the Expense incurred by the East India Company in 
opposing a Private Bill, intituled, ‘ The Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill,' 
before a Committee of The llouse of Commons, and the Number of 
Counsel engaged.” 


East India House,! .JAMES C. MELVILL, 

2 tt February 1867./ Secretary. 


RETURN of aU Sums expended by the East India Company, and Charged, 
or to be Charged, on the Revenues of India, for Law Proceedings in 
England, during the Years 1855 and 1856 respectively ; 

£. s. d. 

1855 9,886 3 3 

1856 21,751 6 10 

Note . — The above includes 0,600 1. advanced to tlie Executors of Colonel D. O. Dyce Sombre, 
for Law Expenses in support of his Will, which will be repaid, subject to taxation, out of his 
Estate. 


11. S. Eawford. 


RETURN showing the Expense incurred by the East India Company 
in opposing a Private Bill, intituled, “ The Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill,” 
before^ a Committee of The House of Commons, and the Number of 


Counsel engn^ed : 




£. s. d. 

Expenses incurred 

- 

- 

- 

- 8,541 1 7 

Number of Counsel 




Three. 

11. S. hawford. 
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EAST INDIA (JUDICUL ESTABUSHMENTS. &c.) 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 5 February 1857 


COPY of the Circular of the Governor-General in Council, dated 28th 
February 1856, calling for Opinions on the Reports of the>RoYAL Com- 
mission on Judicial Establishments in India 

Extracts from a Minute of the lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, dated 
30th April 1856, on the Administration of Criminal Justice, and on the 
Age and Inexperience of the Magistrates :'* 

“ And, Copy of Memorial from the Missionaries to the Government of 
Bengal on the State of that Province, with the Reply of Government.” 


East India House, \ 
16 February 1867. J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


JVoIr.— This is not a perfect Return to the Order. A copy of the Circular Order of the 
Governor-general, dated the 8th February 1866, " and the Extracts from Minute of the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengd, dated 30th April 1866,^’ cannot be furnished, as those papers hare not been 
reoeived at the &st India House. An extract from a Letter from the Government of India, dated 
16th May (No. 43) 1866, stating the substanoe of the Circular above alluded to, is transmitted. 


{Sir Erskine Perry.) 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to he Printed, 
17 February 1857. 


LIST. 


PAG£ 

extract Letter from Government of India to Court of Directors ; dated 15th Af ay (No. 42)^ 


1R66 - -- .- .- -.----.-•a 

JLetter from Secretary to Government of lleng'al to Secretary to Government of India ; 

dated 19th September 1850 - -- -- -- -- -- 8 

Memorial of Missionaries ; dated Sd September 1856 -------3 

Minute by the Honourable Mr. Ilalliday ^ dated 18th September 1856 - - - - 7 

Letter from Secretary to Government of Beng'al to Secretary to Government of India ; dated 
HTth September 1856 - - - - - - - - - - • -11 

Petition of Committee of British Indian Association^ dated 20th September 1866 - ’-11 

Minute by the Governor-g'eneral ; dated 6th October 1656 - - - - - -12 

Minute by Honourable J. A. Dorin ^ dated loth October 1856 - - - - - 14 

Minute by Honourable J. P. Grants dated 22d October 1856 - - -16 

Minute by Honourable B. Peacock ; dated 26th October 1856 - - - - - 19 

Letter from Secretary to Government of India to Secretary to Government of Bcng’al^ dated 

lltli November 1850 - - - - - - - - - - -19 


Past India House,'! 
IG February 1857.J 


J. S. MILL,. 

examiner of India Correspondence. 
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EAST INDIA JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Extract Judicial Letter from Government of Ii\dia to Court of Directors ; 

dated 15 May (No. 42) 1856. 

1. W*B have received your despatch in the Legislative Department, No. 13, 
dated the 5th December last, in which you advise us of the despatch of 20 
copies of the .Rrst Report of tlie Indian Law Commissioners, appointed in 
pursuance of sect. 28 of 16 & 17 Viet.., c. 95, and request us to lose no time 
in taking the same into our consideration, and communicating to you our 
sentiments thereon. 

2. These instructions of your Honourable Court have received our attention; 
we have furnished copies of the Report to the Governments of Bengal and the 
North-western Provinces, and to the Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
and invited their opinions upon it, as w ell as those of the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay, and of the Judges of the Supreme Courts at those Presidencies. As 
soon as we receive the replies of these several authorities, or sooner if they are 
not furnished within reasonable time, we shall ourselves report thereon to your 
Honourable Court, as desired. 


No. 1336. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 19 September 1856. 

I AM directed to forward, for the consideration and orders of • Momorml of thw Miasionariea ro- 

the Supreme Government, the papers noted in the margin.* 2 *s"pteiuber'*i* 85 «!”*^ Colcuun, tfated 

I have &C ? Miriuto by tho Honour- 

^ ^ * ablo the I.ieutcnnnU^nyernoi', dated 

(signed) W. Grey, Soptember 

• . Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


To the Honourable F. J. Holliday, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Tlie Memorial of the undersigned Missionaries of the Gospel. 

Humbly showeth. 

That your Memorialists are Missionaries residing in or near Calcutta, and 
are connected with various Christian Churches. 

That your Memorialists are in the habit of meeting eveiy month for con- 
ference respecting such matters as relate to the progress of the Gospel in this 
eoun^, and that Memorialists have frequently alid carefully considered at these 
meetings the social as well as the spiritual condition of the people, and have 
had many opportunities of judging, both from personal observation and from 
intercourse with residents in the mofussil, what that condition really is. 

That if your Memorialists believed that the people were suffering from no 
evils but such as are being removed, or that their unhappy moral character 
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was the sole cause of their calamitiesy your Memorialists would not come forward 
to address the Gk>vemment on the subject. But your Memorialists have long 
entertained the conviction that the circumstances of the case call on them to 
overcome all repugnance to bearii^ their public testimony on behalf of the 
people; and it was with this conviction that your Memorialists sent to the 
Houses of Parliament, prior to the inquiry into Indian AJFairs in 1852,' a Peti* 
tion which was laid before the Committees of the two Houses, and in which 
they thus stated their views : — 

That your Petitioners have reason to believe that there is a vast amount of 
social disoi^nisation and of consequent suffering in the whole country. Much 
of this your Petitioners can trace to the fearful superstitions of the people, to 
their ignorance, and to the debasing effects of a popular mythology, which 
presents as objects of worship, deities, which are examples of every vice, and 
which ascribes sanctity and divine honour to a priesthood which is the principal 
curse of India. But speaking particularly of this great Presidency of Bengal, 
your Petitioners would represent to your Honourable House the existence of 
evils which it falls properly within the scope of Government to meet and to 
control. The evils resulting from the religions of the country your Petitioners 
believe have been greatly diminished since the commencement of Christian 
missions ; and they willingly accord to the Government of India the praise of 
having abolished Satis, and checked Infanticide, Thuggism, and the once preva* 
lent practice of Self-immolation. Your Petitioners do not now hear of the/ 
terrible occurrences with which their predecessors were familiar, of women 
drowning themselves publicly at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna ; of 
others sitting in pits to be smothered by heavy baskets of sand ; and of devotees 
yielding themselves to death in the presence of multitudes, by means which 
require the active participation of heartless accessories. A more just appre- 
hension of their duty by the judicial officers of Government has restrained such 
suicides, by dealing with the accessories as guilty of murder, and the enactment 
of several \^se and salutary laws has restrained the other classes of crimes 
which your Petitioners have mentioned. Your Petitioners believe, however, 
that these results must, in a large measure, be ascribed to the growing influence 
of Christian missions, which have been blessed, no less in raisjng the standard 
of piety and justice among the Europeans in India, than in the enlightenment 
of the consciences of the natives. But there are other evils, with which the 
Grovernment as such has to contend, and which your Petitioners regret to declare 
appear to be on the increase. Your Petitioners greatly fear that it will be 
found, on inquiry, that in many districts of Bengal, neithei’ life nor property is 
secure; that gang robberies of the most daring character are perpetrated 
annually, in great numbers, with impunity ; and that there are constant scenes 
of violence in contentions respecting disputed boundaries, between the owners 
of landed estates. 

That your Petitioners submit to your Honourable House that the ^radical 
cause of these evils is the inefficiency of the police and the judicial system. 
Your Petitioners find that the sole protection of the publio peace, in many 
places, is a body of policemen (called village chowkedars), who are in fact the 
ministers of the must powerful of their neighbours, rather than the protectors 
of the people. The body of peace officers appointed and paid directly by the 
State will, on inquiry, be found to be entirely insufficient for the great districts 
for which they are provided ; but, few as they are, they also will be found to be 
oppressors of the people. The records of the criminal courtb, and the experi- 
ence of every resident in the districts of Bengal, will bear testimony to the 
facts that no confidence can be placed in the police force (either the regular 
force or the village chowkedars) ; that it is their practice to extort confessions 
by torture ; and that, while they are powerless to resist the gangs of organised 
burglars, or dacoits, they are corrupt enough to connive at their atrocities’. 

TThat your Petitioners believe that a strict and searching inquiry into the 
state of the rural population of Bengal would lead your Honourable House to 
the conclusion that they commonly live in a state of poverty and wretched- 
ness, produced chiefly by the present system of landed tenures and the 
extortion of the zemindars, a^ravated by the inefficiencj’' and the cruelties 
of the peace officers, who are paid by the chowkedarry tax or by the Govern- 
ment. 


“That 
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** That your Petitioners believe that a well-organised police, with a more 
extensive and more effective judicial 83 r 9 tem, would do much to check the 
outrages that arise from disputes about land. But your Petitioners must also 
ascribe much of the evil which these outrages produce to the causes by which 
primarily such disputes are occasioned. Your Petitioners must declare that, from 
the want of a complete survey of the estates of the country, of a Registration Act 
to settle titles, and of laws to obviate the infinite mischief of the universal 
system of secret trusts, there is so much uncertainty about the landed tenures 
and boundaries in Bengal, that capitalists generally dread to purchase such pro- 
perty, and those who do, too frequently keep bodies of clubmen to take and 
keep by force the extent of land to which they deem themselves entitled. 
Between contending proprietors, amidst scenes of constant conflict, and a prey 
to the corruption and the oppression of the police, the tenant is reduced, not* 
merely to beggary, but also, in many cases, to a state of the most abject and 
pitiable servitude.” 

That a separate petition, signed by 1,800 Christian inhabitants of Bengal, was 
presented to Parliament in 1853, in which they stated that the “ police of the 
Lower Provinces totally fails as respects the prevention of crimes, apprehension 
of offenders, and protection of life and property ; but it is become an engine of 
oppression, and* a great cause of the corruption of the people “ that torture 
is believed to be extensively practised on persons under accusation and that 
** all the evil passions are brought into play, and iniquities of all kinds, both by 
people and police, are resorted to and this petition also bore strong and 
emphatic testimony to the wretched condition of the people, and the unsatis- 
factory state of the judicial system. 

That your Memorialists noticed, with extreme regret, that the Parliamentary 
inquiry into Indian affairs was brought to a close, before this subject of the 
social condition of the people was opened. 

That since that period, many circumstances, and particularly many recent 
publications have deepened the conviction of your Memorialists, that the social 
condition of the people of Bengal is deplorable in the extreme, and that the 
representations in their petition fell short of the truth. 

That your Memorialists have perused with the deepest interest, a Minute by 
your Honour, on the Police and Criminal Justice in Bengal, in which the exist- 
ing system is most faithfully and powerfully described. Your Memorialists have 
noticed particularly the following statements : that “ for a long series of years, 
complaints have bc^n handed down from administration to administration, 
regarding the badness of the mofussil police under the Government of Bengal, 
and as yet, very little has been done to improve it that, “ throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the strong prey almost universally upon the 
weak, and power is but too commonly valued only as it can be turned into money;” 
that “ it is a lamentable but unquestionable fact, that tlie rural police, its posi- 
tion, character, and stability os a public institution, has, in the Lower Pro- 
viyces, deteriorated during the last 20 years that the criminal judicatories 
certainly do not cbmmand the confidence of the people that, “ whether light 
or wrong, the general native opinion is certainly that the administration of 
criminal justice is little better than a lottery, in which, however, the best chances 
are with the criminal, and this is also very much the opinion of the European 
mofussil co mmunit y that a very small proportion of heinous offenders are 
ever brought to tr\al that it now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquitted and that “ peculiar and accidental circumstances, 
partly temporary and partly arising out of the constitution of the civil service, 
have, at this moment, made the inexperienced condition of the magistracy more 
observable than it has ever been before, while it seems certain that the evil 
during several successive years is likely very seriously to increase and your 
Memorialists attach great weight to these remarkable and important decla- 
rations. ' 

That your Memorialists, when the Government of the Marquis of Dalhousie 
approached its close, expressed, in their address to his Lordshi];), their sense of 
his extraordinary exertions in the execution of his arduous duty, and of, the 
wisdom, decision, and success which had marked his career ; but your Memo- 
rialists were aware, that the pressure of many other urgent subjects, had pre- 
* vented that distinguished statesman applying his powerful and vigorous mind to 
.5<* A 3 tite 
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the social condition of the people of Rsngaly and your Memon^jsts were so 
deeply impressed with the importance of this subject, that the^ tooic the liberty 
of directing his Lordship’s attention to it, in the hope that, if it should ever Im 
discussed in the British Parliament, he would bring to bear upon it his ability 
and influence. Your Memorialiste stated in their address : 

“ The conviction that ev'en after returning to England, and commencing 
afresh to take an active port in the labours of the Imperial Le^lature, your 
Lordship will always endeavour to promote the welfare of India, encourages uk 
to give expression to the wish that your Lordship’s special attention might be 
directed to the lamentable condition of the peasantry of Bengal, to the causes of 
that condition, and to the best means of ameliorating it. We take the liberty 
, of alluding to this subject, not merely because we know, both from our own 
experience and from the testimony of other missionaries, that the present work- 
ing of the zemindari system is one of the most powerful obstacles to the spre^ 
of Christianity in this country, but also bbcause we arc convinced that it is a 
great and growing evil, particularly when considered in connexion with the 
general character both of zemindars and ryots. It encourages the- conceal- 
ment, and consequently the commission of crime ; it impedes the administration 
of justice ; and whilst it emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, it leads 
the poor to despair of obtaining redress, even against the greatest wrongs that 
may be inflicted ui)on them. We have reason to believe that a spirit of sullen 
discontent prevails even now among the rural population, from an impression^ 
that Government is indifferent to their sufferings. The zemindari system may 
he convenient as a fiscal measure ; but on the other hand, the experience of 
60 years proves that it tends to demoralise and pauperise the peasantry, and to 
reduce tliis fair and fertile land to a condition similar to that under which 
Ireland suffered so grievously and so long. We do not presume to offer any 
practical suggestion to a statesman like your Lordship ; we are aware that the 
subject is as [)erj>lexing as it is distrt^ssing ; but wc are not without a hope that 
your Lordship’s sagacity and experience may succeed in devising a remedy, even 
for this all bixt hopeless evil. We only venture to make the additional remark, 
that the representations of zemidars and indigo planters, however con’ect an 
exposition th('y may be of their own interests and wishes, canijot be expected to 
be otherwise than one-sided, and therefore do not fairly and fully set forth the 
wrongs and wants of the peasantry.” 

That your Memorialists would now look to Itis Lordship the present Governor- 
general in Council, and the Legislative Council of ln(lia, at this season of 
peace and financial prosperity, to deal with these imi>ortant matters with 
ade(][uate earncjstness, jund with a view to comprehensive and complete reforms. 
Your Memorialists feel themselves bound to declare that they vievv with alarm 
as well as sorrow the continuance of the evils which they have so long deplored, 
and the effects of which arc seen in the demoralisation and the sufferings of the 
people, and that they believe that measures of relief cjm with safety be* delayed 
no longer ; as, from the information they have acquired, they fear that fhe 
discontent of the rural population is daily increasing, and that a bitter feeling of 
hatred towards their rulers is being engendered in their minds. 

That a Bill culled an Affray Bill was read a first time in Council about three 
years ago, the object of which was to render liable for affrays, not merely the 
ignorant clubmen who are hired, oy the dependent tenants who are compelled to 
take part in them, but those also for whose benefit they ape undertaken, and 
without whose connivance they would not occur ; and that your Memorialists 
believe that the official information by which the necessity for that measure was 
proved to the Government in 1853, would satisfy the present Government that 
practices are common in the mofussil of reckless lawlessness and violence, and 
that there is such an indifference to human life and suffering, as indicates a 
fearful state of demoralisation and anarchy. 

That, with a view to ulterior measures, your Memorialists are earnestly 
desirous that a Commission may be appointed, consisting of men of independent 
minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices, to institute a searching inquiry 
into all the causes that now affect the condition of the population, especially 
into the state of the police and the judicial system ; the powers and influence 
of the zemindars and planters, and how those powers are used ; the resourdtes 
and earnings of the labouring clashes, and the proportion which these bear to * 

the 
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Hte rent that they aire compiled to pay; the havassing exactions and oppressions 
to which the po(xr are subject ; the landed teniwes; the extension of the Govern* 
ment sales m ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs among a people once cele- 
brated for temperance ; the actual extent to which education is provided for the 
paasses; and the best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the 
condition of the people. 

That your Memorialists are encouraged to hope for the appointment of this 
pommission, by the readiness with which the Government of Madras issued a 
Commission to inquire into the practice of torture, the impartiality with which 
its proceedings were conducted, and the satisfaction with which that measure 
was regarded by the Legislature and the people of Great Britain. 

That your Memorialists, therefore, pray that your Honour will forward this 
Memorial to the Governor-general in Council, and will recommend to his Lord- 
i^ip in council to issue a Commission of the character indicated by your 
Memorialists, for the purposes they .have ventured to specify, andVith such 
additional objects and duties as your Honour’s experience and familiar know- 
led^e of this Presidency may suggest. 

That your Memorialists earnestly pray that your Honour and his Lordship in 
Council may, in this measure, and in all the arduous duties of the Government 
of this country, be guided by wisdom from Him by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 

(signed) A. F. Lacroix , London Missionary Society. 

George Pearce, Ba})tist Mission. 

Alexander Duff, Free Church of Scotland. 

Timothy Sandys, Church Missionary Society. 

D. Ewart, Free Church of Scotland. 

J. Long, Church Missionary. 

J. Wenger, Baptist Mis.sion. 

G. G. Cuthbert, Church Missionary Society. 

Edxvard Htorrovo, London Missionary Society. 

William White, Church of Scotland Mission. 

J. Vaughan, Church Missionary. 

John Pourie, Free Church Missionary. 

John Trafford, Baptist Missionary Society. 

Lai Behari De, Free Church of Scotland. , 

John S. Beaumont, Free Church of Scotland. 

Behari Lai Singh, Free Church of Scotland. 

Edxvard B. Underhill, Secretary of Baptist 
Missionary Society, London. * 

G. E. Yute, M.A., Kidderporc. 

James Thomas, Baptist Missionary Society. 

Joseph Mullens, liondon Missionary Society. 

Charles Bennett Lewis, Baptist Missionary Society. 

William Henry Hill, London Missionary Society. 

James Ogilvie, Established Church of Scotland. 

Thomas Gardiner, h’ree Church of Scotland. 

Carapiet Chater Aratoon, Baptist Missionary Society. 

< Calcutta, 2 September 1856. 


Minute by the Honourable Mr. Holliday. 

This is a Memorial which has been submitted to me by certain Christian 
missiofiaries concerning the state of the provinces subject to the Government 
of Bengal, with a request that I will lay it before ^the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council. 

2. It will be seen that the Memorialists declare their belief that '' in many 
^stricts neither life nor property is secure, that gang robberies of the most 
daring character are perpetrated annually in great numbers, with impunity, and 
ftfat there are constant scenes of violence in contentions respecting disputed 
* boundaries between the owners of landed estates.” 
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3. The Memorialists 'hscribe these erils to ** the of the polioe> a»iA 

the judicial system)** regarding the former of which ^hey inveigh against riie 
village chowkeydars and the stipendiary thannah police as corrupt, oppressive 
and incompetent. 

4 . Tlie working of the zemmdari system is considered by the Memorialists 
as one of the most active causes of evil. It encourages, they say, the conceal- 
ment, and consequently the commission of crime. It impedes the administration 
of justice ; and whilst it emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, it lea^ the 
poor to despair of obtaining redress even against the greatest wrong that may be 
inflicted on them. “ It tends,” the Memorialists add, ** to demoralise 
imupi'rise the peasantry, and to reduce this fair and fertile land to a condition 
similar to that under which Ireland suffered so grievously and so long.** 

5. From all this it has resulted, in the judgment of the Memorialists, that the 
rural population of Bengal commonly live in a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
produced chiefly by the present system of landed tenures, and the extortion of 
the zemindars, aggravated by the inefficiency and the cruelties of the peace 
officerst who are paid by the chowkedarry tax, or by the Government^ 

6. And besides the causes above assigned, the Memorialists attribute much of 
the lawlessness of which they complain to the want of a complete survey of 
the estates of the country, of a Registration Act to settle titles, and of laws to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts,’* from which 
wants arisen constant conflict and violence, and the tenant is reduced, not merely 
to beggary, but also in many cases to a state of the most abject and pitiable 
servitude. 

7. In effect the Memorialists declare the social condition of the people of 
Bengal to be “ deplorable in the extreme,” and affirm that a spirit of sullen 
discontent prevails among the rural population, from an impression that the 
Government is indifferent to their sufferings, that the ffiscontent is daily in- 
creasing, and that a bitter feeling of hatred towards their rulers is being 
engendered in their minds. 

8. This being, in the opinion of the Memorialists, the actual state of things, 
they go on to express their earnest desire that a Commission may be appointed 
consisting of men of independent minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices, 
to institute a searching inquiry into all the causes that now affect the condition 
of the population, and ** especially the following eight subjects :*’ 

1 St. The state of the police and the judicial system.** 

2d..*‘ The powers and influence of the zemindars and planters, and how 
those powers are used.** 

3d. “ The resources and earnings of the labouring classes, and the pro- 
portion which these bear to the rent that they are compelled to pay.** 

4th. ** The harassing exactions and oppressions to which the poor are 
subject.** . ‘ 

5th. The landed tenures.” 

6th. “ The extension of the Government sales of ardent spirits and in- 
toxicating drugs among a people once celebrated for temperance.*** 

7th. “ The actual extent to which education is provided for the masses ;*' 
and, 

8th. “ The best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the 
condition of the people.’* 

9. Notwithstanding the authority which cannot but attach to the respected 
names appended to this memorial, and notwithstanding the estimation with 
which the motives and purposes of these excellent and useful missionaries must 
certainly be regarded, it is impossible for any one who has had the large and 

frequent 


* The Memorialists do not seem to be aware that there is no such thing as a Government sale of 

ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs^ The Government largely taxes the sale of such articles, with 

a view to discourage iu The Government sells nothing of the kind except opium, which is a smUl 
matter, subsidiary to the general monopoly, and evideouy not the article to which the Memorialists « 
allude. 
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fr^quenl^ Qppo 7 titniti<»«^^ which I have enjoj«^ed of acquainting niys^lf by personal 
intercourse with alljclasses, native and European, in and out of tha service, and 
thei^y acquiring a .knowledge of the real stateof things, to admit, as a correct 
represientation of facts, nhe picture which is drawn in this Memorial of the 

general condition of the rural population of llengal. * 

*■ . 

10. It is a picture, founded doubtless on some isolated facts, which have occa- 
sionally come to the knowledge of missionaries in the mofussil, and it also 
represents some circumstances which might, and no doubt sometimes do hap{>en 
in the present state, not only of the law, which admits of speedy alteration, but 
also of national morals, education, and public opinion, which cannot be speedily 
amended by the Government, but must await the comparatively slow advance 
of general civilisation and improvement. But it is not, in my judgment, by any 
means an accurate representation of the state of the actual relations ^between 
landlord (or planter) and tenant, and of the condition of the rural population 
over the most part of the territory to which it purports .to apply ; and, above all, 
I must take leave to express my absolute dissent from the statement made, 
doubtless in. perfect good faith, that the people exhibit a spirit of sullen discon- 
tent on account of the miseries ascribed to them, and that there exists among 
them that bitter hatred to the Government which has filled the Memorialists, as 
they declare, “ with alarm as well as sorrow.” 

1 1 . Great stress is laid by tKe Memorialists on the. inefficient condition of the 
police, and the defects of the judicial system. Tliey call, first and foremost, for 
inquiry into these, in jireference to all other .subjects of investigation, and they 
designate them, and with perfect truth, the radical cause of the social evils of 
which I am far from denying the existence, though I am not disposed to look 
upon them as so dark and deplorable as they appear in the painting of the Me- 
morialiists. But why appoint a commission to inquire into such matters as 
those ? They have beem inquired into repeatedly, and their defects thoroughly 
examined and exp<jse<l. Measures for the improvement of both the police and 
the judicial system ar<5 now, as is well known, under the consideration of the 
Executive Government, and likely soon to be presented to the Legislature. The 
time present is, as regards those things, not the time for investigation but for 
action, and anything that is likely to delay action on those points will impede 
the very consummation which the Memorialists so greatly desire. Nothing 
would so surely or so long delay the completion of the necessary imi>rovements 
in the police and in the judicial sj’Stem, as a commission for a new iiiquiry into 
those subjects, and on that ground alone further inquiry is to be deprecated. 

12. But it is certain, no less from the statements^ of the Memorialists them- 
selves than from the obvious nature of the case, that reform in these two im- 
portant points will go a great way towards renuiving the evils which undoubtedly 
affect the condition of the rural population. This is a country in which, owing 
to imjierfect civilisation, scanty knowledge, and a low standard of morality, to 
habits of selfish domination in one part of the population, and of slavish sub- 
missiem in another part, might is at all times very apt to be made right. It is 
a country, therefore, in which the poor will greatly need, for their protection 
against the rich, a strong and incorrupt police, and a pure, simple, and accessi- 
ble judicial system. As soon as the police is put on as reasonably sound a foot- 
ing as the condition of the country allowed, and as soon as the judicial system 
has been simplified, cheapened, and rendered easily accessible, the greater part 
will have been done of*all that a Government can at present do in this country, 
towards the protection of its power against its richer subjects ; and when the 
law of landlord and tenant os amended, a subject on which I have been recently 
occupied in inquiry, and regarding which a jiroject of law will shortly be placed 
before the Legislative Council, I know not what more will remain in the way of 
legislative* improvement to meet the fullest wishes of the Memorialists, and of 
all who, like the Memorialists, are benevolently intent oq. raising and bettering 
the material condition of the Bengal agriculturalist. 

13. That the Government is actually engaged in measures for this purpose 
is notorious. They may perform the duty well or ill, as fast aS can be expected, 
or whdi unreasonable delay s whatever he the case, no one can say that the 
Mei^/ialists, and oth^^XB naving the same good purposes as the Mranori^wts, 
ought not to assist by information and suggestions, and to stimulate and quick^ 
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by eanafesit appeal and exhoitatiofi. On the c<iB<anHy; ail tiiey '4nn< dn ' In - these 
wa 3 rs'tnust be useful, and can seldom ikal to be aoceptalde. At all aaenta.it 
must tend to improve the forthcoming measures, and to aeo^eri^ their com- 
pletion. And when they shall have been completed, with the aid of all well- 
informed and public-spirited persons like the Memorialists, we shall, I hope, 
have done all that present circumstances place within our power towdrds giving 
to the ryot a just and fair rule of conduct for the mutual relations between him- 
self' and the zemindar ; a police capable of protecting him against violence and 
aggression ; ' and a judicial system suited to his position, his wants, and his 
means, and available, without unreasonable delays and impediments, tO afford 
him redress against his most powerful oppressors. But to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire into these matters, is certainly not the way to hasten the accom- 
plishment of tlui business in hand, but to retard it. 

14. It must be obvious, 1 think, that while some of the questions on 
which the Memoralists propose to employ Commissioners of Inquiry, are such 
as require at present no investigation, others are such as no investigation 
would be likely to bring to a profitable or satisfactory termination. Upon 
“the state of the police and judicial system,” inquiry has been pushed to 
a sufficient extent ; and action, the consequence of inquiry, is what is now 
most urgently called for. Upon “ the actual extent to which education is now 
provided for the masses,” no inquiry could give fuller information than has 
resulted from the investigations of Mr. Adam ; in consequence of which it bus 
been protided, in the educational measures dictated by the Home Government, 
and only just coming into operation here, that the education of the masses 
iu the vernacular shall be a large and important part of the care and the 
expenditure of Government. In this, as in the previous subject named 
by the Memorialists, investigation seems to have been suggested just when 
the time for investigation has passed away, and when it would be more 
to the purpose to assist and accelerate the measure's actually in progress, 
than to impede them by proposals for inquiry. And what sound practical 
purposes could possibly he served in the present state of the case by sending 
comixiissioue.rs io open up such subjects of investigation as “the powers and 
influence of the zemindars and planters, and how thos 9 powers are used,” 
or the . resources and earnings of the labouring classes, and the proportions 
which these hear to the rent that they are compelled to pay ; or, again, “the 
harassing •exactions and oppressions to which the poor are subject?” The great 
matter in hand for the classes afl'ected by these questions, is to have a good 
police, a good law of landlord and tenant, and a good judicial system ; and 
when these are secured, the rest (so far as the state of morals and civilisation 
permit) will follow'of itself. And for morals and civilisation we can but look 
to the results of education, now well known to he in active prosecution by 
Government, and to the exertions of the Memorialists, and the other siTni l iar 
public benefactors. 

15. Of the other subjects of inquiry proposed by the Memorialists, one, that 
relating to the Excise revenue, seems, as I have said, tef have been su^ested 
under a mistaken view of facts. There are no such tilings as “ Government 
sales” of “ ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs ;” and it is not possible that 
the taxing heavily of a given commodity should increase* its consumption, 
except by encouraging smuggling, which is not the statement made, or in fact 
the thing aimed at by the Memorialists. The other two subjects of inquiry 
are the “ landed tenures,” and the best means of alleviating the sufferings and 
elevating the condition of the people of which the first, however interesting, 
seems to me to have but a remote bearing on the* matter in hand ; and the * 

other 


* The Board of Revenuo, in a recent letter to GoTemmont, have written on this snbject in the 
following’ terms . — “To whatever causes the increase of the consumption of intoxicating liquore in 
this country (a fact which is tmiversully admitted) is attributable, the Board Onhesitatingly deny that 
the imposition of a tax upon the community can have anything to do with it. Tb^ quite agree 
with Mr. Atherton, tlidt, far from fostering or qncooragiug, in the slightest degree, a habit so per- 
nicious to the besitb, and liyurious to the welfare of its sul^ects, it should be the duty' of every wise 
Government, by all just means, to suppress it; bat they believe -that jm^bitOty legislation on such a 
sulgect wonld be ine^etual, that all ^^lat the Government oaa do is, to impose as' heltry sstax en 
spirits as is practicable, without leading to illicit manafacture.” . 
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other is a pari^iid and exteasive question, Ote stdtttkm of which is not more 
desiral^e in Inxlia than in any other country, but which has in no country been 
sought, and in wme surely is likely to be attained, by the labours of any com- 
missioners who could possibly be selected for the puipose. 

] 6. Lastly, I shoidd apprehend that even if it were thought proper to enter 
upon these delicate, intricate, and extensive investigations, it would be a matter 
of extreme diflSculty to select such an agency as should fulfil the conditions 
imposed by the Memorialists, and at the same time be satisfactory to the 
various classes liable to be affected by their Report, or to the Oovemment 
which would have to act upon it hereafter. The commissioners are to be 
“ men of independent minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices.” 'fhere 
must, therefore, be no Goveijnment officers on the commission ; no zemindars, 
or the agents of zemindars ; no indigo planters, and no merchants who arc of 
one mind and one interest with indigo planters. There can be no missionaries 
employed in the inquiry with any ‘chance of giving satisfaction to indigo 
planters or zemindars ; and, in short, every one seems to l)e excluded who has 
knowledge*of the language and the country, or experience of the people.. From 
the inquiries of commissioners destitute of these important qurffifications, not 
even the Memorialists themselves could, 1 suppose, anticipate any happy 
results, 

IT- In forwarding therefore this Memorial, in order to its being laid before 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, I am unable to support 
its prayer with any favourable recommendation. On the contrary, I would 
earnestly deprecate the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry such as the 
Memorialists seek for, as unnecessary for the object they have in view, and 
likely to prove, if attempted, tedious, expensive, and unsatisfactory, possibly 
dangerous, and certainly mischievous, as raising, among a credulous and 
ignorant population, expectations which it could never fulfil ; and obstructive to 
the cause of sound and safe reform, by evoking and setting in open and 
clamorous hostility to each other all kinds of class and professional interests 
and opinions ; and, by postponing to the distant close of a difficult and intricate, 
and possibly stormy and tumultuous investigation, important measures of 
improvement, which, when matured, may fairly be expected to remove most of 
the evils of which there is now reason to complain, and which are known to be 
either now in actual preparation, or are about soon to be brought forward for 
consideration. 

18 Septimber 1856.- """‘‘'‘'•i'- 

(True copy.) 

(signed) IK Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


’ No. 1368. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
the Government of India, Home Department (General). 

Sir, Fort William, 27 September 1856. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1336 of the 19th instant, 1 am directed to 
forward herewith, a petition,* in original, from the Committee of the British • Dated aoth inat, 
Indian Association. ‘ I 

(signed) W. Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


To the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

The Petition of the Committee of tlie British Indian Association. 

Showeth, 

That your Petitioners have read with much interest, a Memorial lately 
addressea to your Honour by a body of Christiui missimiary clergymen, praying 
for*a CommisBion of Inquii^ htto ^ causes that affect the condition of the 
))opulation under your Honouris Government. 

51 . B a 


That 
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That your Petitioners have been intending and preparing the materials to 
address your Honour with an object precisely similar ; and have with that view 
been making numerous inquiries, by the result of which your Petitioners hoped 
to strengthen their prayer for a Commission of Inquiry. 

Your Petitioners’ intentions however, and efforts having been to some extent 
forestalled or anticipated by the missionary Memorialists, your Petitioners deem 
it their duty at once to unite their voices in support of the prayer of those 
intelligent and philanthropic gentlemen. 

Not that your Petitioners acquiesce in all the conclusions arrived at by the 
missionaries, but which your Petitioners forbear now to criticise, inasmuch as 
your Petitioners cordially agree in the vital importance and necessity for a 
searching, patient, and unbiassed inquiry into the social evils of these provinces, 
viz. ; whether they be to any, and what extent, caused by the landed s_v stem, 
th^ planting interest, the matrajuinee dealings, the foujdarry and dewanny ad- 
ministration ; also whether to any, and what extent, by the well-intended efforts 
and zeal of professional Christian missionaries. 

All this your Petitioners earnestly believe to be legitimately subject for 
inqjuir^y if only to determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or property (or 
both united) may enable them to influence the fate of the xural population ; 
but, much more, with the higher object of learning how and where to apjdy the 
remedy for the long talked of and generally admitted epidemic social evils 
which infest these provinces. f 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that the prayer of the Memorial be granted 
and carried into effect by your Honour, by the issuing of a commission (which 
your Petitioners humbly conceive it is quite competent for your Honour to do, 
without reference to the Government of India) ; such commission to sit in 
Calcutta, to receive evidence and information. Also, that your Honour will cause 
a Bill to be introduced into the Legislative Council (as early as conveniently 
may be), having for its object to furnish the commissioners with powers to take 
evidence on oath, to summon witnesses, to punish contempts, and otherwise to 
assume a judicial character (although not for a judicial purpose), without which 
powers your Petitioners verily believe the efforts of the commissioners could be 
but weak and without important results. Your Petitioners also suggest, that 
such a Bill contain an indemnity for all persons willing or invited to give testi- 
mony before the commissioners. 

Your Petitioners further pray, that a majority of the commissioners be non- 
official, i. e., persons wholly unconnected with place or office ; and th^t a moiety 
of those non-official commissioners be natives of Bengal.* 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

(signed) Issur Chunder Singh, 

Honorary Secretary, British Indian Association. 

British Indian Association Rooms, 

20 September 1856 . < 


Minute by the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 


JMemorial of Mis- 
sionarieh on the 
condition of the 
population of 
tSengul. 


I HAVE read the Memorial upon the social condition of the people of Bengal, 
addressed by the missionaries of the Calcutta Conference, to his Honour the. 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, with the attention which is due to the impoK 
tance of the subjects which it treats, and to the excellent and earnest men who 
arc the authors of it. I have also read the minute* which the Lieutenant- 
governor has recorded upon that Memorial, and in which I generally concur. 

His Honour has since communicated to the Government of India a jpetition 
from the Committee of the British Indian Association, to the same effect as the 
Memorial. 

^ "nie Memorialists, after drawing a painful and Isonentable picture of the con- 
dition of the rural population of Bengal, of the violence, injustice, and oppression 
to which they are exposed, and of the sullen discontent, and even hatred 
towards their rulers which has been engendered in them, express a desire that 
a commission may be appointed to inquire into the causes' of this state^of 
things. % 

They 
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They ask that such commission shall consist of men of independent minds, 
unbiassed by official or local prejudices. 

I cannot adduce, in support of my opinions upon this subject, the experience 
derived from personal intercourse with the natives, and from frequent oppor- 
tunities of observation, spread over many years, which has enabled the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to speak upon it with such high authority ; but I can say 
with perfect sincerity, that after availing myself to the best of my power of such 
information and testimony as is within my reach, I am led to the conclusion 
that the statement of the Memorialists, if it is intended to be a general repre- 
sentation of the prevailing condition of the people of Bengal, is greatly over- 
charged. 

Nevertheless, I am as thoroughly tjonvinced as the Memorialists themselves 
can be, that the condition of the people of Bengal cries out loudly for amend- 
ment, and that this amendment is in a great degree in the hands of the 
fiovemment ; and the same evidenep which has given me this conviction has 
also satisfied me that nothing more is needed in the way of inquiry on the part 
of the Government of India, in order to set amendment in motion; that so far as 
information is concerned, the Government of India possesses enough to* guide it 
surely and safely to the first great measures of reform in the administration of 
justice and in the police ; and that to incur delay on the ground that further 
investigation of the present palpable deficiencies under these heads is requisite, 
would be to waste time undei* false pretensions. 

The Memorialists will not, I trust, have long to wait for proof that in regard 
to those two means of amelioration, the improvement of the police aiul of the 
judicial system, the matter is ripe for action. 

So also with respect to the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, a subject 
upon which the Lieutenant-governor has already a Bill in preparation. 

So also with education. The Memorialists would inquire, through a commis- 
sion, as to the actual extent to which education is provided for the masses. The 
impulse given to education, and the system presented for its e.vtension to every 
class, by the despatch of the Honourable Court of Directors, of the 19 th of July 
1854 , cannot be unknown to the Memorialists. The progress made in the two 
years that have since elapsed may not be such as to satisfy the aspirations of 
zealous men, eager for the advancement of true knowledge amongst the benighted 
jieoplc whose spiritual and intellectual enlightenment is the object of th(‘ir daily 
cart* and labours. I do not blame their impatience. That they should vratch 
and urge the Government of India in the carrying out of the great work of 
secular education is npt only natural, but desirable ; but I deny that there is 
need of Commissions of Inquiry cither to ascertain wliat has been the result of 
a system a few months old, or to establish that the necessities and deficiencies 
which called that system forth still have a real existence. The Memorialists 
may be sure that the Government of In<lia arc thoroughly alive to the fact, that 
all improvements of police or laws must fail of their full effect, if the ignorance 
and intellectual deficiency of the people should remain unassisted anti unabatetl ; 
and that the duty which this imposes upon the Government, in regard to the 
vernacular cducatibn of the rural pojjulation of Bengal, needs not to be dtunon 
strated by a commission. 

If, tipon the above-mentioned heads, inquiry by a commission would be 
useless, and, in so far as it would delay action, worse than useless, upon the 
other subjects named by the Memorialists it would be actively mischievous. 
These subjects are fhe powers and influence of the zemindars, the use made of 
these, the earnings of the labouring classes, the rent they pay, the exactions and 
oppressions which they suffer, and, generally the best means of alleviating their 
sufferings, and elevating their condition : in short, the social state of the pc*ople 
in all their relations. 

There is also the sale of sjnrits by the Government ; but this, as shown by the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, has been included under sonae misapprehension. 
'ITie Memorialists cite the example of the commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras for inquiring into the practice of torture ; but the cases are in 
no way parallel. In that instance, the Government inquired into the conduct of 
its own servants, in respect of one single and distinct allegation against them. 
The question to be solved was one of simple fact, upon which a clear issue 
n^ht be expected. No class feelings or jealousies were aroused. Then* was 
*no room for the raising of conflicting theories and opinions to interfere with a 

^ b 3 positive 
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positive and definite result ; and thsorefore no likelihood that any of the parties 
concerned would be disappointed. 

With such a commission as has been suggested by the Memorialists, the 
effect would be the very reverse of all tins. A wide and vague field of inquiry, 
inviting discussion and difference upon such subjects as rent, wages, fixity of 
tenure, and the relations of poor to rich ; class made to testify openly against 
class ; the weaker rewarded, when their t^k is done, to the vindictiveness of the 
stronger, against which no interi>osition could effectually protect them ; wild 
and extravagant expectations of immediate advantage raised in the minds of a 
whole people, only to be disappointed ; the examination (if the prayer df the 
British Indian Association be granted) of the share which the Memorialists 
themselves have had in causing the social evils which they deplore ; and the 
investigation of these delicate and dangerous questions confided to persons 
whose responsibility would cease with the inquiry. 

These would be some of the conditiops inseparable from the commission 
advocated by the missionaries of the Calcutta Conference. With every sincere 
respect and admiration for the character of the body from which this Memorial 
proceeds, and gladly acknowledging the value of the co-operation of its’ members 
in some of the highest duties of Government, I cannot tliink that the advice 
which they have tendered to the Government of India in thk instance is well 
judged, or that to adopt it would advanet? the end at which we all aim, the 
moral and social improvement of the Indian people. . 

The firsts and obvious measures towards social reform in Bengal are those 
which, as I have already said, the Government is preparing to take. I am not 
so sanguine as to expect that, when taken, they will prove immediate in their 
results, or that they will command the approval of all parties ; but if there should 
be anything of error in them, it will not arise from any want of information as 
to the evils which they are designed to cure. 

G October 1856. (signed) Canning. 


JMomoriul of the 
Calcuttu Mission* 
ary body on tlio 
condition of the 
populrition of 
Bengal. 


Minute by the Honourable J. A. Dorin.^ 

I AGREE entirely in the view taken of this Memorial by the Honourable the 
Lieufrnant-goveriior of Bengal. 

There c.'xn’ be little question of the unsatisfactory condition of the rural popu- 
lation of the ilistricts of Bengal Proper ; but whether thjs state of things arises 
from defects which the Government can remedy, or is engendered by physical 
causes over which thi^ Government can exercise no control, may be open to very 
grave doubt. 

In respect to such sources of sociwl disorder as would admit of action being 
taken on them, 1 believe the Government are in possession of sufficient infor- 
mation to enable them to proceed with reasonable promj)titude and decision ; 
upon other heads of inquiry suggested by the reverend missionaries, no infor- 
mation, however extensive, would justify the Government in’ taking any action 
whatever. 

Nothing, in fact, has surprised me more than to find this demand for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the condition of the rural population of 'Bengal, sup- 
ported by parties whose interests appear to be so diametrically opposed to each 
other as the Calcutta missionary body and the British Indian Association. The 
missionary body, I presume, advocate the wrongs of the poor against the rich. 
The British Indian Association, on the other hand, comprise the richer classes 
and landed proprietors, as contradistinguished from the bulk of the poorer 
population ! Tlie former bo<ly expatiate on the “ poverty and wretchedness 
produced chiefly by the present system of landed tenures and the extortions of 
the zemindars,” and point to the evils of the “ present worldng of the zemin- 
daree system,” while the latter desire to be informed, " whether the social evils 
of tht“se*provinces are to any and what extent caused by the well-intentioned 
efforts and zeal of pro^ssional Christian missionaries;” thus arraying class 
interests in antagonism to each other, which could be of no possible advantage 
to any section of the community, and would probably end in proving that botli 
parties are in opposition to some third interest, as obnoxious to both thair 
opinions. ' 

But 
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But to what useful result could this tend, or what could it teach the Govern- 
ment in advancement of those projects which they are already anxious to carry 
out towards the improvement of a very disordered state of social existence ? 
The jarring of class interests will assuredly not assist the progress of social 
organisation, nor am I altogether sanguine that the amendment of the law, or 
the improvement of the police, or the still more potent engine of the spread of 
education, will very materially eradicate the evils of which the Memorialists 
complained. 

I believe those evils to arise in a groat degree from the physical structure of 
the people, and that nature and climate have at least as much to do with them 
as any defect in the civil administration of the country. 

Tlie civil and criminal law is essentially the same in the North-western Pro- 
vinces as in Bengal, and the state of the police is litthi better in the Upper 
Provinces than in the Lower ; so that if the faultiness of the law or of the police 
were the cause of the social evils experienced by one portion of the po]nilation, 
they might be regarded as producing similar rcsults on the other. No one avers 
that this is the case, or that the condition of the jjeasantry of the North-western 
Provinces is so debased as that of Bengal. 

And, for one reason, why ? because they are men. They are a fine manly race 
replete with physical courage, who will not submit to bt; jnllaged by t*very pri- 
vileged or unprivileged plunderer ; men who will stand up for their own rights 
and defend their pi operty as soon as they have acquired it. But will a Ben- 
gallee do this ? Will he lift' a finger in defence of either life or properity, or is 
there a particle of physical or moral courage in his composition ? I cannot say 
that I have ever heard of it. 

I believe there is not a more timid human being than a Bengallee on the face 
of the earth, and we have had only too palpable proof of it on recent occasions. 
During the unfortunate Sonthal disturbances of last year, it was utterly impos- 
sible to persuade a Bengallee villager to make the slightest stand in defenc;e of 
his life or his property ; the mere distant sound of a Sonthal drum was enough 
to put a whole community to instant flight, and between men, women, and 
children, there was only this distinction : that whereas the men could run the 
fastest, they were only too glad to make their own escape, and leave their 
homes to be byrnt, and their women and children to be slaughtered with 
impunity. Tlie Bengallee ]»olice were as bad as the villagers, and yet the 
Sonthals themselves were little better than unarmed savjiges, utterly unable to 
w ithstand any real opposition ; w'ho rose, not so much in rebellion, against the 
Government, as in retaliation for sujiposed wrongs Inflicted on them by the 
extortion of Bengallee mahajuns and money lenders, and who were scattered to 
the winds the moment a military force was able to act against them. 

What can be done for such people as these, who will do nothing for them- 
selves ? What Government interference can supply that foundation of moral 
improvement, that self-reliance, which nature itself seems to have clenied ? It is 
almost a law of nature that cowards should be either slaves or tyrants, and 1 
fear this describes but too truly the general condition of the population of this 
fertile province. . It may be that the zemindarec system has failed in practice ; 
yet it was not necessarily a bad system, nor was it founded on unstatesmanlikci 
printiiples. Its objct^t was to create a substantial intermediate interest in the 
community, a landed aristocracy, from which the genud flow of social influences 
might reasonably have been expected ; and if it has failed in producing this 
effect, the fault is more with the unsuitable materials on which it operated than 
in the principle of the measure itself. English and Bengallee nature are not 
alike, and it has not followed that the theory of a system which might bo abun- 
dantly adapted to the constitution of England was equally applicable to the 
atmosphere of Bengal. The Memorialists should not blame the system so much 
as the people ; and in like manner, where they descant, as they do most justly, on 
the iniquities of the police, they should remember that the police of England is 
not perfect, and that if the police are e.xpeoted to protect the people, it is at least 
eqmidly reqtured that the people shall help the police ; and, what is more to the 
purpose, that the people shall, to a very great extent, have reasonable reliance 
on themselves. 

The crime of dacoity is frightfully prevalent, yet is it possible to suppose it 
could be so extensive if the people could be persuaded to do anything in their 
^bwn defence ? Daeoits are as little disposed to face danger needlessly as any 

ri Tt A other 
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other class of the community, and vigorous resistance would soon extirpate the 
system ; but where is this found ? The very timidity of the people is an induce- 
ment to the crime, and yet it cannot be expected tW there should be a police- 
man in every man's house ? 'J'hc extortion of the police is notorious ; yet, if 
men will^ubmit to extortion in silence, how is the remedy to be provided ? The 
omlah of the courts of law are accused of being corrujrt ; yet, if suitors will favour 
the corruption, how is justice to be jmre ? No doubt the police is capable of 
vast improvement, and a Sikh policje has recently been organised for the Sonthal 
pergunnahs, in despair of finding a Bengallec policeman who was fit to be trusted ; 
yet, unless the people are prepared to make some exertion for themselves, 1 do 
not see how a well-ordered ])olice, or an arnc'uded code and administration of 
the law, can effect very much in diminution of social evils. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal hopes to be able to intro- 
duce a more equitable law for the subject of landlord and tenant, and it is quite 
possible that some existing evils may be eradicated by an amendment of the law 
on this head ; but there are many conditions* in these relative positions which the 
law cannot correct, and which, so far as I know, are incurable by any action of 
the Goveniment. Nothing that the Government is likely to be able to do can 
check that tend<‘ncy to over-population which creates a greater demand for land 
than there is land to supply, and which consequently has the effect of raising 
rents to a rate that will barely yield the tenant a decent subsistence. In the 
North-western Provinces the evil is in a great degree mitigated by the Govern- 
ment extracting some 200,000 of the population for its army, and by the great 
demand for stalwart men for service, public or private, all over the continent of 
Ilindostan ; but in Bengal, wbo will take a Bengallee for a soldier or a watch- 
man ? lie will not even make a tolerable emigrant, and I am informed that, 
amongst the whole of the emigrant coolies from the port of Calcutta, not ten 
per cent, are from Bengal Proper. The bulk of the emigrants are men from 
Behar and the North-west, men of bone and muscle, who will at least think 
and act for themselves, and do good service in whatever part of the world they 
may be employed. 

I do not say all this in order to argue that any amelioration of the social evils 
which beset the ])opulation of Bengal is impossible, but to show that in my 
opinion there are nuttiral and physical difficulties in the way qf improvement, 
the remedy also of which is beyond the reach of any Government, or of any 
inquiry that could be pushed to the fullest extent desired by the most enthu- 
siastic philanthropist. 

That education will gradually effect sensible changes in the moral and 
physical disposition of the people there is much to hope,* and that meanwhile 
the Government will do what they can to improve the civil condition of their 
subjects, there is every assurance that goodwill and good faith can supply ; but 
still no sur\>rise need be felt if the results of these most earnest endeavours 
should not fulfil expectations which are more plausible in theory than, 1 fear, 

likely for a long series of years to be realised in practice. 

« • 

10 October 1856. (signed) J. A. Dorin . , 


Minute by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 

1. I UNDERSTAND the Only practical question at present before us, as raised 
by these Memorials, to be this : should a commission be appointed in Bengal to 
inquire into the matters proposed by the Memorialists to be 'inquired into, or 
any of them r On this question, after giving these papers all the respectful 
jittention which is due to them, I concur with the Lieutenafit-govemor of l^ngal, 
the Governor- general, and Mr. Dorin. 

2. There is much in the Memorial of the Missionaries, in which, I believe, we 
all fully agree ; and there is much, as has been observ^ed, which is overcharged. 
But , nowhere do I find any very distinct reason advanced for the practical 
measure proposed, namely, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. la 
regard to wliat we are all agreed upon, no Commission of Inquiry can 
be necessary, for there is nothing to inquire about. In regard to what 
is believed "to be overcbaiged, there is still no need of inquiry; for how- 
muchsoever on existing evil may be exaggerated, no one denies that so'^ 
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far as it really exists, wliatcvcr can be done by a Governiuent to reiuedy it, 
ought to be done. AU that remains in the Memorial of substantially disput- 
able matter, are the assertion that bitter hatred of their rulers is now in eoiu*se 
of being engendered in the minds of the Bengal ryots ; anti the severe ami un- 
qualified charges made by the Memorialists, as a class, against the class of 
zemindars universally. 

3. I do not suppose that many besides the Memorialists sliare in their belit'f 
uiion the first point ; and if the fact wt‘re as they believe, such a commission to 
jmove it, as they propose, would be too dangerous an experiment to try. 

4. I do not mean to make light of this belief ; I could make light of no 
belief entertained in a quarter entitletl to so much respect, on a question of 
such importance. 1 am simc that this assertion would not have been thus 
formally made on what were not thought strong grounds. But there is a great 
inconsistency, to my understanding, between this assertion and other assertions 
made with equal confidence in the ^ame Memorial. The allegiitl feeling is im- 
puted to the extreme and peculiar social evils to which the ryot of Bengal is 
said to be subject ; and all the evils of which the ryot can be conscious are 
traced hy the Memorialists, if I understand them, to extortions, and tyranny, 
and general misconduct of the zemindars, and to the immediate constjquences 
of the zemindaree system, inadequately checked as it is by the ptilice and 
judicial system provided by the rulers. Now our police* is, I dare say, not ver}' 
much better than it was, but there is no reason to imagine that it is worse. 
The increase in the pay of police darogahs has done undeniable good, to a cer- 
tain extent. In other respects our judicial system is vastly better than it was ; 
and the improvement has been all in the direction of the ryot, by bringing 
justice (though still much too far from him), much nearer to him than it was. 
Of late years mHgisterial officers hav<; been largely increased in number, and 
more dispersed over the country than formerly. MoonsifFs’ courts, the courts 
of the ryot, as effective courts of civil justice, may be said to be the creation of 
the last 30 years : and their imjwovement in quality, year by year, is unques- 
tioned. Of late, then, the checks provided by the rulers have been vastly im- 
provtxl upon the whole, and, so far as the rulers are concerned, in ai>pearance, 
as well as in reality, thtsre has been in this generation much tt) soothe, nothing 
to irritate, and most certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed 
to the ryot. The zemindars, therefore, and the zemindai'ce system, according 
to the Memorialists, are the cause of all. To them, the Memorialists allege, 
are due. the alleged social evils, which evils are alleged to be now engendering 
bitter hatred of theij* rulers in the breasts of the Bengal ryots of the present 
day. Now this string of allegations would all be consistent enough, if the 
zemindaree system were a novelty. But how stands the fact ? Be that system 
good or bad, it is no nov<*lty ; it is not even a creation of the British Govern- 
ment. We found the system, and the zemindars themselv(‘s, in fulk force. 
We have left the zemindars but the shadow of the power they then had ; in 
many respects we have left them not even the shadow of it. For such power 
a§ is left them, 1 can think of no personal interest they can have had then in 
using it well, thal they have not in an ctjual or greater degree now ; and cer- 
tainly they have more to fear in using it ill now than they had then. How is 
it, then, that if social evils really exist to such an extreme degree as to embitter 
the ryot’s spirit, and if zemindars and the zemindaree system are th(^ immediate 
catises of those evils, this bitterness is only now beginning to be engendered, a 
generation or two. after the assumed enemy has been, to say the least, partially 
bound down ? Why did it not begin to arise in the ryot’s breast, whilst the 
zemindar, with no better dispositions and many fewer responsibilities, had 20 
times his present power for evil ? 

5. As, in my judgment, all these suppositions, namely, the extreme degree of 
the eVils, their cause and their effect, cannot be true, and one is no more credi- 
ble than the other, I can see no reason for adopting any. To me they have 
all much more the appearance of having been entertained as consequences of 
different theories, than as the results of wary and unprejudiced observ'ation. 

6. As to the charges made by the Memorialists against the zemindars as a 
class, I cannot ascertain what the Memorialists themselves would propose to be 

>done, if the result of an inquiry were to be in accordance with their own views. 

/ji. C A Commission 
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A Commission of Inquiry could do no practical good, and it could not hplj> 
doing much real mischief. Every man, to whatever class he belongs, and 
whatever may be the general character of his class, if he commits acts of" 
extortion or cruelty, should be published. 'The law is already adequate for the- 
punishment of such offences, and it vdll not be less so shortly when the penal 
code is passed. Whatever can be done in the way of procedure to facilitate the 
working of the law ought to be done, and will be done forthwith. No Com>- 
mission of Inquiry would assist such improvements, whilst a Commission 
of Inquiry that should array class against class, that should fill many of the 
most influential minds in the country with anger and revenge, and that should 
set all political elements in heated antagonism with each other, would be an 
inauspicious commencement of our reforms. 

7. If it had not been that the British Indian Association have told us 
expressly that they had themselves arrived independently at the determination 
to ask for a similar inquiry, I should have thought their Memorial intended 
as an indirect answer to their accusers, by ' way of showing that the zemindars,, 
as a class, do not fear inquiry ; but that inquiry cannot be one-sided, and 
that if o.ne great class is to be dissected, all rival interests and classes (the 
accusing class included) must be prepared for the same sacrifice. They assign 
as one and in itself a sufficient reason for their recommendation, that the 
inquiry may “ determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or property (or 
both unite<l) may enabl<‘ them to influence the fate of the rural population.” 
With me, cme, and as I think in itself a sufficient reason, for not acceding to 
the proposed measure, is that I am convinced that it would have exactly the 
contrary effect. 

8. The Memorial of the Missionaries, transcribing and adopting a previous 
petition to Parliament, mentions the following as evils existing in Bengal, 

which it falls properly witliin the scope of Government to meet and control,” 
and which they say “ appear to be on the increase” : — 

(1.) Insecurity of life and property in many districts. 

(2.) Numerous gang robberies perpetrated annually with impunity. 

(3.) Constant scenes of violence, in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners of landed estates. 

The Mexnorialists maintain that the radical cause of these evils is the 
inefficiency of’ the police and of the judicial system ; that a well-organised 
police, with a more extensive and more effective judicial system (besides giving 
the rcciuircd security to life and property), would do 'much to check the 
outrages that arise out of disputes about land ; and, moreover, that in order to 
a cure of this last evil; the <;ause which leads to disputes about land, namely, 
the insecurity of titU’; and possession, must be removed by, first, the complete 
survey* of the land ; secondly, a system of registration ; and thirdly, “ laws to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts.” 

9. Upon this important head I beg to record my complete concurrence with 
the Memorialists, both as to the existence and extent of the evils, and the 
nature of the remedies. 

1 0. For many years past I have never lost an opportunity of pressing upon 
the highest authorities the injustice with which Bengal is treated in regard to 
the expenditure allowed to her for police. This is no question of system ; it is 
purely a money question. Without a very large additional expenditure nothing 
can be done ; with twelve or fifteen lacs a year to give, the money could hardly 
be misspent. We have reason to believe that the days of this crying evil are 
numbered. The next great defect of the judicial system is the want of local 
criminal courts, so scattered as to be accessible to the people. I believe this 
evil is easily remethed at slight cost. I sketched, a considerable time ago, a 
scheme for the purpose, in a minute now before the Council. In regard 
to civil justice, the existing system is very much less objectionable ; and it 
will be improved doubtless by the changes of procedure now under discussion. 
1 have been too often disapx)ointed in India by seeing gr^t and unquestionable 
improvements within our grasp postponed indefinitely in the search of some 
model of imaginary perfection, to feel over-sanguine about any Indian reforiu- 

But 
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But it does look now, thanks to what has been done at home, as if public 
expectation would not be much longer disappointed, so far as the reform of the 
Bengal police and district judicial system is concerned. 

1 1 . The questions of survey and registration, in which last the question of 
of trusts is involved, are not in so promising a condition ; yet the duties ought 
not to he insurmountable, being, as 1 believe, purely official If the superior 
revenue functionaries in Bengal could be induced to consent to learn anything 
from the North-west, the thing could be done with money. 

12. To the above expression of general concurrence with the Memorialists, I 
have to make any exception only as to the assertion that the evils noticed are 
increasing. I cannot think that the Memorialists intend to say that life and 
property are less secure, and that dacoitees are more numerous and more atro- 
cious in character than was the case before our rule, or 1 00, or .')0, or 20 years 
ago. Such an opinion could be refuted to demonstration ; but I think it very 
probable that contentions and offences respecting landed projjerty are increasing, 
and these may have been chiefly in the minds of the Memorialists. The exi)la- 
nation, however, if the fact be so, is easy. The value of lauded pi:o})orty is 
increasing rapidly, and it is therefore becoming daily more worth fighting for. 
There are no such contentions and affrays about land at Madras, as arc justly 
com]>lained of by the Memorialists here. But this i.s not due to a g(»od police 
and judicial administration, a survey and registration, or the absence of a zemin- 
daree system in the greater part of that Presidenc)’ ; it is due to the fact, that in 
most Madras districts laud is valueless, by reason of the reveuue system there 
in force, the contentions there being when a ryot is forced, not to give up, but to 
take laud. What has happened in Bengal is this ; that by the perpetual limita- 
tion of the tribute, by a substantive law which is theoretically just to all con- 
nected with the soil, and by the general maintenance of a system of justice and 
order not intolerably defective, a new subject of property has come into 
existence, which ali’eady infinitely exceeds in value all the other property of the 
country put together ; while no local or other arrangements have been madt* for 
tilt security of that property, such as its peculiar nature requires. 

13. This is the extent of the neglect of the several Bengal administrations, 
from the time of 'Lord Cornwallis downwards. 1 do not excuse it. 1 am and 
1 have long been as earnest as the Memorialists for its correction. But surely 
it is not a full and fair view of the social state of the agricultural people of 
Bengal, which would dwell upon the crils caused by the want of sj/ecial arrange- 
ments for the security' of their property iu the soil ; without noticing the fact 
that this property itself was the gift of the system impugned, and has gro%n 
U]) in spite of all the defects imputed to it. 

22 October 1856. (signed) J. P. Ciraut. 


, Minute by the Honourable li. Ptacoch. 

1 CANNOT beneficially add anything to the several minutes which have been 
recorded. I entirely agree in the opinions which have been expre^sed that a 
commission for the jiuqiose specified in the Memorial is not necessary, and that 
such a commission ought not to be issued. 

26 October 1856. (signed) B. Peacock 


No. 164/. 

From 'C. Beadm, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to W. Grey, K.sq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

^ * Council Chamber, 11 November 1856. 

I AM directed by the Governor- general in Council to acknowh'dge the receipt Horne Dopartnient. 
of your letter. No. 1 336, dated the 19th Sejttember, forwarding a Memorial from 
certain reverend Christian Missionaries residing in and near Calcutta, in which 
/•5>. D it 
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it is prayed that the Government will isslue a commission to inqi^lre into the 
condition of the people of India, and the means of improving it. 

2. With this Memorial you have also submitted a minute by the Lieutenant- 
governor, in which his Honour has recorded his reasons for declining to support 
the proposal. 

3. Your subsequent letter. No. 1368, dated the 27th September, forwards a 
petition from the Committee of the British Indian Association, requesting that 
the prayer of the Memorial of the Missionaries may be acceded to. 

4. The Governor- general in Council has read and deliberated upon these 
documents, with the care and attention due to the importance of the subjects 
they treat of, and to the excellent and earnest men by whom the Memorial has 
been presented ; and ho has arrived at the conclusion that the course recom- 
mended by the Memorialists, while likely to give, rise to very serious evils, 
would fail to secure or forward in any degree the end at which the Government 
no less than the Memorialists aim, namely, the moral and social improvement of 
the people. 

5. 1 am directed, therefore, to request that, with the permission of the 
Lieutenant-governor, you will inform the revenmd Missionaries and the Com- 
mittee of the British Indian Association that his Lordship in Council, concurring 
in the views recorded in his Honour’s minute, cannot consent to the appoint- 
ment of a commission for the purposes indicated in the Memorial. 


by 


G. The subject will be reported for the information of the home authorities 
the next mail. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) C. Scadon, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


East India House, 1 
16 February 1857-/ 


(True copies.) 

J. S. Mill, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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BETUR.N to an Order of Uio Honoura^ Tfae Houae of Comtnoni, 
dated Q March 1847 ' 


*y <y) PY ** of a Despatch relating to the System of Police in the Bengal 

Presidenoy.” 


East India HoiueA 
13 Bfaroh 1857. J 
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Police of India. 

« 

Judicial Departmenti 24th September (No. 41,) 1856. 
Our Qovemor'Qeneral of India in Council. 


Para. 1. Oua attention has been directed on various occasions of late to the cha> 
racter and proceedings of the police in different parts of India ; and the reports 
which from time to time have been laid before us have combined, with many 
incidental notices of failure or abuse, to deepen the conviction that an imme- 
diate and thorough reform of the police in all the old provinces of British India 
Is loudly called for. 

Mr 

2. In considering the measures to he taken for effecting such a reform, it will 
be necessary to advert very briefly to the arrangements already existing in the 
several preddencies, to the evUs of the present system, and to the duties for which 
provision must be made. 


3. Tlte districts in all the Presidencies are subdivided into seve^l subordinate 
jurisdictions, each of which has its local police. In Bengal the local police are 
prohibited ffom inquMng into cases of a petty nature ; but complaints in cases of 
the more serious offences are usually laid before the police darogha, who is autho- 
rised to examine the complaint, to issue process of arrest, to summon witiiesses, to 
examine the accused, and to forward the case to the magistrate, or submit a report 
of his proceedings, according as the evidence may, in his judgment, warrant the 
one or the other coarse.” They are, in foot, charged with all tlie dnties of a pre- 
venrive*and detective police. In the Lower Provinces they exercise no revenue 
fonctions, but in j;he North-Western Provinces the tehsildars may be vested with 
the powgrs of police daroghas at the discretion of the Government. 


4. The duties ordinarily performed in Bengal by the police daroghas are in the 
Presidency of Idadras performed by the tebsildar, who, as bis title implies, is ateo 
a revenue officer. The powers of the tehsildue, however, are much more extensive 
than those of the police darogha. A tehsildar is authorised not only to inquire 
into petty cases, which the Bengal darogha is prohibited, on pain of. dismissal nrom 
office, from! investigating, but also to proceed in certain specified instances to 
judpaent, sentence, an^ the infliction of puniriunent. * 


6. In Bombay the revenue an4 police funcriona wwe, up to a rei^t period, 
M much comUned in the same officers as at Madras. In their "^lice capacity 
. wese officers were authorised to investigate idl oomplajints of" a criminal nature, 
and, like the tehsildars of Madras, exercised a pehu jurisdiction in, respect of 
. cectun petty ounces. A material alteration, however, has recently teen made. 
.. An officer,, si^ed superintendent of police, has been placed under the 
, .eOr^ieni of the magistrate. While the magistrate ic^iffiaes himself for the mtet pM^ 

itoihdiria) hnd administrative matters, the supevhitendent has the oontioi w 
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7. 'Ehat tltot police ia India has latn^iiii^ frdfed ih docotaplisltiait ’ the mtda^ 


for |t OB^babliBhed is ji notoritf^j^^ that iii all hi^ tise^ss* for the 

preventiotit add s^y inefficient for thO deiiet^tn],'^ cliimd,'i8'|jl^ 

Unable to check crime, it is, with rare extoptioas, unscrupulous as to its mo<le of ' 
wieldii^ the Authority with which it is' ar^d for the functlcKiiis whidh it foils to . 
fhlfil, axtd has^a ye^ general character fw oormption and c^preeoion.' . Y^wre 
moTOervmr^ il.^w«nt of general ocganisattifo ; the force attached to each division is 
too raueti" localised and isolatcn; and t^> notion of combination between any 
e<q>mte parts of it, with the -view of aocdtnp^shing the great olgeets of a body of 
police, is seldom entertained. 

' ' aH' y. 

8. Tfab evils, then, with which, nnder the existing system* we have to contend 
are to be found both in the character and in -the -want of organisation of ^the 
police. 

8. The cfoief . cause of the inefociency of the police is what opiates in all 
countries w^re it is not adequately oreriooked and controlled^ nceordingly,‘H ,|s 
wfbund in India, tlmt only in districts of less extent thmi usual, or foveui^ by an 
extraordinary degree of seal, activity, and bodily strength On- the pert <MP>1he 
magistrate in the habit of making frequent tours, are the iaiBOonduet said cor-, 
ruption qjF. the subordinate police systematically subjected to be cheeked' by the 
higher intelligence and sterling honesty w^h hapjdly distingmsh the covenanted 
servanfo of the <3ov«rnnient of India. ' 

10. And yet, notwithstanding their possessitm of these high qualities, combined, > 
in frequent instances, with seal and energy of no commibn order, it Is, vte* repeat, 
not too ffiuoh to say that efl^ctual supervision and control have seldom been 
exercised by the English officers ip qhwi^ of the police. This, in our opiniem, is > 
the cause of foilure, and the reasons are dpdefry mese : the enormous shse ojf the 
districts con^mitted to the hands of eaoh/Offieer in' charge of the police, ispd the 
confliethig a!nd distractiiig claims of c^foer important duties, which wqnm Imve. 
been in themselves sufficient to iucapaeitam those on whom they are imposed for 
the efl^tual superintendence of a poli^ : formed of such materials as we ^Ve ' 
described, even had these respective Juflitfo$d)i<U^^ hleeii,of such ah an^ as fo rfoi^^er 
it physiioiiij^ possible that they should Ieoh^ apy 0oh!d,4^h}e 'proimTtioh of their 
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teot&G«to Jb» ^u8 ree^toeU We do noteee toe sa«to dl^cn^tion to toe 
of |9Eii#4sBBi^^ fimotioiis in toe haods^^iom £urt>|^n office^ 1»(^tii(0;" 

^ liop)^ it^ edll not abvuo tbeir postoni^ end. bediniei by employtog; " 
J^ 'to toe toajg^torato of eaeh d|rodto» ere aio able to oltotoi , Jbr'^ 

... of toe pitoto a moto^fi#!tornt/and cepecially a toore,; 

oa|sptoiel^b^4^ 9^ oflitoos toan would btoereiso-bieoir^^ This is ^n impor* 
tant ocfhfiSd)i^ti.on» whiito ought neeer to be lost s^ght ofr Neverthelebii^ it is still 
incwe impoithnt toat the office who tontrol the ’TK%ltce» should be required to 
ondeitahe toequont tours of their districts. And tosy must not be so burdn^d 
wito other dudes» such as the preparaidoa of forms, returns, and statements^ as> to . 
be deprived of toe time sufficient for tois essential purpose. This supmrvisiim 
exendsed ^by . intelligent officjsrs, who are acceitoble at all times, is the meat 
certsin, and hfibetual check to every abuse of authority by subordinate servapts of 
p<dioe. 




18. In the second place, the management of the police of each district should 
be taken out of the hands of the magistrate (who would thus have more time for 
the exercise of toe double functions adverted to in the foregoing pSragxaidi,) and 
be committed to an European officer, with no toher duties^ and reiponsibld to a 
general superintendent of police for the whole Presidency. 

14. !ElnaIly, we most endeavour to raise the status, and to secure the honesty 
of toe principal native officers of police, by raising their salaries, so as at once to 
place the legitimate emoluments of their several appointments in a nearer relarion 
with the importance of their functions, with the trust that roust necessarily be 
re}K>sed in them, and with the great value to the people of good and^ honest ser- 
vice pn thmr jtarts, and at the same time to render the tenure of their respective 
situations an advantage not to be lightly risked, for the sake either of footitious 
and temponuy credit with their superiors, or of illicit gain. . In remodcllhm the 
.^illpolice, it might bo advisable, as a general measure, to admit only those old' offieem 
of pedioe at the higher salaries who have distinguished themselves hy remarkabio 
f tea l and efficiency. We think that a large portion of those taken into the nUw 
police should be men who have had nothing to do wito the old systeiq, 


15. We ato quite aware that the practical xpeasures to which we have above 
adveriied will not accomplish all that is requisite to a thorough reform of toe 
police in India. But we are persuaded that mucli practical improvement of the 
exMi ng state of things may be effected by a better system of supervision and 
control, hy an adequate scale of emoluments, by prtHpptly rewarding the deserving, 
and by more certainly and severely. punishing too corrupt and cruel. 


IjS. Theto measures, however, must be accompanied by another of the utmost 
imi^rtance. One great object to bo aimed at in toe reform of the i>olice, is to 
convince the people that the Government is earnest in its endeavours to place toe 
system upon such a footing as shall most effectually secure the ends for which it 
has << boon instituted. To ensure this, it will' 'he nececBsiy to make inateri^ 
.dheiigbs in. toe .constitution and organisation O^toe police. The existing force is 
ao^condemned by toe autoorities, and so hated by the pec^e^ that a mere attempt 
^thotit such changes, would be a serious qaeror, and would bring about 
Itsrbwn. fitilure, from the public and general cojftviotion of its inadequacy to the 
bisect in. riew. "We dbserve with deep v^gret the loitg conthmanee of this 
opr We think it desirable toat an e nact me nt should 
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18* "Tlie police establishments of the Puipjab may be ranged under two 
heads, nami^y, the fa’eventivo police, xrtth a military organisation, and the detec- 
tive police, with a civfl organisation.” These two bodies have been in eiidstenoe 
for some years, and have done good service. 

19. It will probably be objected, at the outset, that while the policy, of the 
Puivjab may be well adapted to the condition of the country in '^hioh it is 
employed, it is wholly unsuited to the condition of the teirritories which, for a 
very long time, have had a police with nothing of a military character. 


20. We do not desire, of course, that the preventive police should be of the 
pairift strength in those parts of India which have been for the longest period 
subject to our rule, and where the crimed committed are generally those of fraud 
and stealth, as in those provinces where the habits of the people are predatory 
and turbulent. Tlie general plan should be modified so that it may itecommodate 
itself *to the various circumstances of the country and the people. But with this 
obvious condition, we see nothing to prevent the extension of the system, which 
has worked well in the Punjab, into our older possessions ; and if, under that 
system, the police be properly organised and efficiently superintended, and afford 
greater protection to person and property than is the cage at present, difficulties 
will soon he overcome, and objections will disappear. 

21. We think, therefore, it will he well to follow the system of dividing 
the police into two separate portions, the, preventive and detective, each having 
its own functions and each organised upon the most efficient plan, the latter 
exercising only such judicial powers as may be absolutely necessary for the inves- 
tigation and detection of crime, the former exercising no judicial powers at all. 

22. The size of the districts in India should, however, be reduced as much as 
possible, and such measures adopted as would enable you to dispense with the 
exjHjnsive machinery above adverted to, which in its full extent is not adapted to 
our old possessions. The great distance of the magistratols court from many# 
parts of the territory subject to his authority, will render it necessaiy for tho 
iwcsent to give the detective police power to make preliminary inquiries before 
the parties and the witnesses are required to appear before tho mamstrato. Were 
tho moonsi&s, however, generally invested with criminal jurisdiction, or were a 
criminal court with penal jurisdiction and with power to conduct the invostij^tion 
in serious cases, preparatory to trial by a superior court, established in each division 
of a district (one or other of which ends should, wo think, be arrived at in all our 
plans for tho improvement of tho police), it would become a question whether 
tho strength of tho detective i>olice might not be considerably diminished. 


23. Tlie preventive police should he charged with the preservation of the 

public peace, and with the adoption of the necessary measures for the prevewtion 
of crime, but not with the preparation and production of evidence against crimi- 
nals, which should be left entirely to the detective police. The preventive police 
should be one force for tlie whole Presidency or Lieutenant-governorshiJ), but subdi- 
vided and stationed by the general superintendent, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, in selected localities, in the way most conducive to the attainment of the 
objects contemplated in its formation. The detective police might with advantage 
form a constituent portion of each battalion of the preventive police under the 
European officers. « 

24. The police of each Presidmicy or Lieutenant-governorship shduld he organised 

<as far as possible upon a common plan for all India ; it should consist of horse 
and foot ; its larger divisions might he superintended by European subalterns, 
well acquainted with the language, and of not less than from six to eight years’ 
service, |ind tho whole should he superintended by one head.- Its arms and 
equipments, clothing; and intenial dismpline, should he such as to preserve tho 
character of a police, and to render it sehriceable and efficient, without approimh- 
ing an absolutely military oiganisatkm* * 

25. We have thwwu out the foregoing romarks merely as suggestions npotf k 

subject 
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subject to 'urbich we attach very great importance'; and wo desire that you >will 
take the sulgect into your early consideration, and, alter communication with the 
other Presidmscies, report fixlly to us your sentiments as to the expediency of the 
general reorganisation of the police throughout India, upon some such system as 
that which obtains with respect to t^ie police in the Punjab, or perhaps the oon> 
stabulai^ of Ireland, and || to the mode and cost of l^e proposed reform. 

20* We would farther suggest, in connexion with this subject, whether the 
influence, smrvioes, and means of information of the landholders and European 
residents in the mofussil might not be made more available than at present for 
purposes of police, especially for the prevention and detection of the more 
hi^ons crimes. 

’ ^ We have, &c. 

(signed) IV, H. Sykes, 

« R. JD. M€mgles, 

London, 24 September 1856. _ &c. &c. 


(True copy.) 

J. S. Mill, * * 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 

East India House,*! 

13 March 1857. J 
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LETTER from the .Government India to the Honourtible Court of Directors 

of the East India Com|;>any. 



Home Department, Judicial. — No. 18 of 1867. 


Honourable Sirs, 

1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch in the 
Judicial Department, No. 41, dated the 24th September 1866, relative to the 
reform of the police throughout the older provinces of India. 


No. 1 . ' 

Letter from tbe ' 
Government of ' 
India to the Couf 
of Directors. 

14 May 1857, 


2. This despatch has been communicated to tbe local governments with a 
view to obtain their opinions on the several measures suggested by your Honour- 
able Court. But as all the material questions of police and criminal justice 
relating to the Lower Provinces, where reform is most urgently needed, had 
alreadyobeen under discussion, and as wc had before us the recommendations of 
the Lieutenant-Governor pf Bengal on all these questions, and as we are unani- 
mously and decidedly of opinion that it is better to deal with each Presidency and 
Lieutenant-Govemorship separately, according to its own wants, subject»to those 
leading principles which* should be common to all, than to endeavour to frame a 
genersd scheme 'for the '»holg of India, wc have acted upon this opinion, and 
now submit our minutes, together with the previous correspondence, for your 
Honourable Court’s early consideration and orders. 

3. Wc are unanimously of opinion that the appointment oV one superin- 
tendent of police for the whole of the Lower Provinces, is not e.xpedient; and 
we cdhsider the existing system of dividing the country into manageable tracts, 
consisting of four or five districts, and placing each district under the super- 
intendence of a commissioner having authority in all executive departments, 
including the police, is the best which lias yet been devised for India, and one 
which works well in Bengal, as well as elsewhere wherever it has been intro- 
duced. Our honourable colleague, Mr. Peacock, however, is of opinion that, 
though one superintendent of police for the whole of the Lower Provinces has 
been found insufficient, two, or at the most three, commissioners of police would 
be fully able to discharge the duties belonging to the office in the Regulation 
districts ; and, as he considers the office of Commissioner of Revenue and Police 
in the Lower Provinces unnecessary, he proposes to abolish seven* out of the 
eight existing commissioiiershijts, and to substitute two or throe divisional 
Conimissioners of Police. 


4. We agree generally in the views expressed in the Right Honourable the 
Gowemor-Generars Minute, as to the extent to which it is desirable that a 
militmy oiganisation should be given to tbe police of Bengal ; and we thiiik > 
that.a moveable corps of station guards, or military police, should be attached to 
each division, employed ordinarily in station and escort duties, but re^y to assiM; 
the civil police to case of need. 

' ft 

$, Our opinion^ with regard to proposal of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
increase the pay of .the subordinate civil police will beTound in the Minutes. 

' ' ■ , ; ■ We 


* Patna^/IUi^gidiiore, SauIeih,^Dapca, Cliittm^Dg.'.Nt^dea, DurCwan. 

10 ^— Sess. 2^ ' ■!' A 2 , ' • 
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No. 1. 

Letter from the 
6o¥ernment of 
India to the Court 
of Directora. 

14 May 1857. 


7. The union of the offices of magistrate and collector, in those districts of 
the Lower Provinces in which they had been disunited, was proposed by Lord 
Dalhousie as Govenior of Bengal in 1854, but being objected to by the Honour- 
able Mr. Grant in his Minute of the 23d •November 1854, the question was 
referred to the Lieutenant-Governor for his opinion. The views of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which are strongly in favour of the measure, were submitted on the 
13th March 1866, and the question has since received full discussion in ^e 
Minutes, to which we must refer your Honourable Court for our several pinions. 
The Regulation Districts of the Lower Provinces, in which tlrn’two oinces are 
held together, are noted on the margin.* Those in which they have been se|)a- 
rated ai’e — (l)Sarun, (2) Shahabad, (3) Patna, (4) Behar, (5) Tirboot, (6) Mou- 
gliyr, (7) Purneah, (8) Dinagepore, (9) Rungpore, (lO) Rajshahye, (11) Mymen- 
sing, (12) Dacca, (13)Sylher, (14) Tipperah, (16) Chittagong, (16) Backergunge, 
(17) Jessore, (18) Nuddea, (19) Moorshedabad, (20) 24-Pcrguunahs, (21) Burd- 
wan, (22) Hooghly, and (23) Midnapore. 

8. With these brief observations, we submit the papers to your Honourable 

Court, and shall await the expression of your Honourable Court’s views on tlic 
several points at issue before taking any further steps. Wo hope to be Tavourod 
with those views at an early date. * 

, . We have, &c. 

(signed) Canning. 

J. Dorin. 

J. Low. 

J. P. Grant. 

Fort William, 14 May 1867. B. Peacock. 


Wo agree generally in approving of this proposal so far as it goes. It vtiU^ be for 
your Honourable Court to decide whether the further general increase in the 
pay of the darogahs, proposed by the Honourable Mr. Grant, is necessary. 

6. As to the necessity of increasing, the number of deputy in^istrates, so 
as to provide for the closer supervision of the police darogahs, and supply a link 
in the chain of executive administration which in the North-western Provinces 
and in the Punjab is so efficieutly supplied by the tehsildars, there is no differ- * 
cnce of opinion. Even if it should be determined that this class of officers should 
be divested of all judicial power, it seems certain that their duties as supervising 
police officers could not properly be performed by a smaller number than that 
proposed in the Governor-General’s Minute. 


— No. 2. — 

LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to C. AHeti^ Esq,, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Imlia, Home Department. • 

Bengal to C. Alien, 

April 1854 . Judicial. — No. 924. 

Sir, Dated Fort William, the 28th April 1854. 

1. I AM directed by the must noble the Governor of Bengal to request that 
you will lay before the Government of India the enclosed copy of a note prepared 
under his Lordship’s instructions, with the following remarks. 

2. During three of the six years that his Lordship has ifeld the Government of 
India, the local administration of the Covernnmnt of Bengal has also been in his 
hands. In those years some of the imperfections, which time had exposed in the 
frame* of tj^e locsu administration, have l)eett amended. Parliament has lately 
supplied a remedy for that great deficiency, the effects of which pervaded the 
entire systein, and was felt in ever}’ department of ^;he administretiou— namely, 

« the 

* Bhaugnlpore, 'Beerbboaou, Cuttack, BsloDiHra, Pnoree, Pubaa, Mkldn, Bogra, BuUooah 
Piiteedpore, Bankoora, Baraset, Chuoiparan. '' ’ 


fj 


No. 2 . 


lAitter from the 
Secrelarj^ to the 
Government of 
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the want; of a Lieutenant-Governor, who should be a*ble to devote the whole of . No. g. 
his time and capacity to thele Lower Provinces alone. There still remain a few Utter from the 
conspicuous wants .and errors, which his Lordahip*s experience in this Goveni- &e«'eta'-y to the 
jnent has convinced him o«jght to he supplied and amended; and on which he 
wishes to submit recommendations to tlie Government of India before he lays Meq. 
his local authority down. aS April 18514. 

3 . The first of these errors is the separation of the offices of collector and 
magistrate, contrary to the system which formerly prevailed throughout the 
Presidency, and to that which still prevails in the Lieutenant-Governorship of tlie 
North-western Provinces. 

4 . It is unnecessary for his Lordship to consume space upon the record bv 
tracing the mode in which this change was gradually established in the Lower 
Provinces, since the whole is fully and clearly detailed in the annextti note. It 
is manifest that, at the time when the change was proposed, the Governor-General, 

Lord Auckland, strongly doubted the expediency ot the measnre. It is equally 
manifest tliat the Honourable Court regarded the proposed change with disfavour, 
and it is quite certain, in his Lordship's judgment, that the misgivings which 
were thus expressed in 1836 , of the expediency of the measure, were well founded, 
and that the separation of the two offices has been injurious to the character of 
the administration* and to the interests of the people. For the result has been, 
that there is now in the Lower Provinces one class of officers, the collectors, of 
mature standing, highly paid,«nd with very little work; while there is anotlier 
class, the magistrates, inadequately paid, with very heavy work, and wirhout 
sufficient experience to enable them to do that work in such a manner as fully to 
command the confidence of the community, however zealous and active they may 
usually be. 

6. These are mischievous evils in themselves. They are doubly mischievous, 
because they give colour to plausible denunciation of abuses alleged to exist 
equally in the revenue and judicial management of the East India Company, and 
lead a distant and ill-informed public in England to receive as startling trutJjs all 
the outrageous exaggerations they hear or read about “Boy Judges” and idle 
collectors “ shaking the Pagoda Tree.” 

6. The remedy for such evil as really exists in the present system is simple. 

It consists, as it seems to his Lordship, in re-uniting the offices oi' collector and of 
magistrate. The remedy *seems to him to be not only simple but certain ; for the 
Hjlditional experience of 17 years has amply tested the opinion expressed by the 
Lieutenant-OovernOr of the North-western Provinces in 1837 , in favour of keeping 
these offices united, and has fully confirmed its accuracy. 

7. The Governor, therefore, begs leave to recommend to the Government of 
India that steps should be taken for rc-uniting the offices above mentioned, so 
that there shall be in the Lower Provinces, as in the North-western Provinces, 
one office 4>f magistrate and collector, and one at least of .joint magistrate and 
depqj’.y collector in each district. 

His Lordship recommends that this change in the form of administration 
should be made iiu mediately, if the sanction of the hip^ber autliorities he given, 
w'hethcr the other errors w'liicli still remain to be noticed shall be corrected or 
not. • 

9. These errors are, the perpetual change of civil officers from one district 
to another, and from one branch of administration to another, and the great 
deficiency of gradual training, more especially for judicial functions. 

10. Those who are acc^ainted with the details of the system are aware that 
some explanation may be given of what appears, to many, a total want of all 
training* throughout its diftcrent branches. But when people, not acquainted 
with the details, are told that a young civil officer, after being for some time a)i 
assistant, when he is nothing in particular, is made a l^.aigistrato ; that after a few 
years, quitting the magistracy for the revenue branch, he Ix'ctmies a collector j 
tliat wter a few more years his next step of promotion takra him from nwenue 
dutief, and makes him a judge ; that if he be a man of ability he will probably, 
from a judgeship, be moved to the office of commissioner of revenue ; and that 
the* same ability will, in all probability, next promote; him from a revenue coro- 

J98r-I^,BS. % A3 missionenship 
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missionmkip back to tbe judicial befidt in the Sadder Court, — w}»^n |)^le 
heaf that .a dvil olfficer thiis cscillatesa throu^k hi» whhle career between dtesbiitiTe’ 
and judicial duties, and that each step be gainjt is one which doi^ not tensl tn fit 
him for the step that fdHOws after — ^when people hear all this, what wonder dttt 
there be that the administrative system is condemned off'band, and' that til 
evidence ffiven in explanation before Committees of Barliament, and d»en bnried 
deep in folio blue books, wholly fails to remove the ill impression that'haa bted 
produced ? 


11. Most probably nothing will ever remove the prejudice so often shown, or 
silence the clamours of assailants who will never cease to attack. But there is in 
reality much room for arneudment ; and his Lordship thinks that the Government 
of India cannot too soon engage in the attempt. ^ 

1 2. It seems to his Lordship that the true theory of Indian government, such as 
lias been partially followed with success in the North-western Provinces, and still 
more completely in the Non-regulation Districts, is the entire suhjection of every 
civil officer in a division to the commissioner at the head of it, and the entire subi- 
jeccion of every executive officer in a district to its executive chief. Even as 
regards judicial officers, his Lordship is incliiit'd to think that a great advantage is 
gained by placing them in all tiiuttcns of an executive nature directly und#r the" 
commissioner, just as the Sudder Court in its executive capacity is suimrdinate 
to the local Government, and by leaving them independent only as regards their 
judicial decisipus. 

13. Applying this view to the constitution of the civil service in the Regulation 
Provinces, it strikes liis Lordship that the most effective plan of administration 
would he to equalise the salaries of the chief executive and judicial officers ; and 
to place both in subordination to the commissioner. At the head of every district 
there would then be a chief executive officer, designated by the title either of 
magistrate and collector, or by any other more suitable appellation. He would 
have entire control over every department of the executive in his district, revenue, 
minor criminal justice, police, registration, public works, education, jail, &c. He 
would have utgier him a sufficient staiFof covenanted and unco venuuted assistants, 
and he would be directly and entirely responsible to the commissioner. In one or 
more districts there would* also be an European judge on the same salary as that 
of a magistrate and collector, charged with the superintendence and administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice as at present, responsible to the Sudder Court, 
but liable to have his executive arrangements inspected, and his supervision over 
the inferior judges controlled by the commissioner. In eyqfy district there would 
be one or more covenanted assistants (including joint magistrates and deputy col- 
lectors) who would bp at the disposal of the executive chief, but available for 
■employment under the judge tor some portion, say two days, of the week, either aa 
assessors, or assistant judges, in the trial of cases before a full mofussil bench, or in 
the trial of small original suits, within the jurisdiction of a moonsiff. The assis- 
tantf would thus gain experience in every department, both judicial and executive ; 
they would rise as they became qualified to the superior grade equivalent to that 
of jmnt magistrate and deputy collector; and at the end of4en. or twelve gears’ 
apprenticeship, they would be eligible for independent and responsible employ- 
ment as either judicial or executive head of a district. They would in this 
manner be qualified by previous experience for eitlicr department, and the choice 
would be made by Government with due advertence to the qualificatidtis o#each 
officer. Those who showed a preference and a fitness for judicial employ would 
became }udgeB,aad those who preferred executive duty would become magistrates 
and collectors. 

14. The destination and employment of am officer bSiug thus once fixed, there 
would he ho further change either frnin, office tn office, or from district to dis- 
tinct, until a civil servant became qualified by steading ffir a commissionership, 
and consequently the average time during whtek the executive and judicial 
administration of each district remained, in roe samh hnads wouhl he about ten or 
tuelve years, instead of le58 than half that time as at preSteit. It is probable that 
c'ommissionei's would ordinarily be sbleeted from among those wlm had the 
executive line of the service, but thfc power of the Ooverament to select U obm- 
niissioncr from among the judges dkouid by no means be restricted. $0 in like 
manner the selection of judges for the ^uder Court would ordinanljr Im fixun 

.. 
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amo&gvthose who Imd follo#^ the judicial Hue oivthe fiervice, iKit it woiaijili be of No. 

most miechievoua effect to tie the hands of Government and prevent, it from Letter from ^ 

selecting a man of great ability for the Sudder bench from among the Seciete^ 

i^Sicers of the executive branch. The early training of civiHans in all depart- 

mteaite would afford the technical expenence necessary for the dtschaige of £^7 **®*’*®*b 

high functions in either department, and individual ability would supply the u April ,1854. 

rest. 


16. Supposing it determined that the salaries of the judges on the one hand, 
and the magistmtes and collectors on the other, are to be equalised, it would then 
have to be considered what the amount of their salaries is to be. And this ques- 
tion will have to be considered with reference to what is proper and what is 
practicable ; for, on the one hand, his Lordship would not propose any increase in 
the aggregate expense of the present establishment, and on the other, he thinks it 
of much importance to fix ana maintiiin the salaries of the officers vested with the 
highest judicial and executive authority in each dbtrict at as high a rate as the 
present limits of expenditure will allow. After much consideration his Lordship 
is disposed *to think that the salary now given to magistrates and collectors in the 
North-western Provinces is the best and most convenient standard to tdee, and 
hb apprehends that this standard, combined with a re-arrangement of the inferior 
salaries, ^^ill be found on tlie whole to attain, in the least objectionable manner, 
the objects above referred to, without any positive material deduction in 
numbers, and with a very material increase in efficiency by means of a better 
disposition of the force at command. 


16. His Lordship is anxious at the same time to get rid of the intermediate 
scale of 18,000 rupees a year now attached to a few offices under this Govern- 
ment. This intermediate scale gives rist^ to naucli inconvenience in practice, for 
every member of the service who enjoys a salary of 1,000 rupees a month expects 
to be promoted in his turn to a salary of 1,500 rupees a month, and again to a 
salary of 2,000 rupees a month ; and as there are only seven offices on tne inter- 
mediate salary, and promotion goes at the rate of about seven steps a year, it fol- 
lows that, under ordinary circumstances, 110 man can remain in one of these oflkes 
for 'more than a year, and the inconvenience can only be remedied, and that not 
always, by making V nominal transfer to the substantive appointment and keep- 
ing a junior officer acting in it. 

17. The present establishment is as follows : — , 


26 Judges 

3 Magistrates and Collectors - - - 

23 Collectors - - - - - * - 

3 Collectors ------ 

1 Magistrate ------ 

26 Magistrates . - - _ - 

4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
• 4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 

1 1 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 


at Ms. 30,000 - Ms. 7,80,000 

28.000 - „ 84,000 

23.000 - „ 6,39,000 

18.000 - „ 64,000 

28.000 - „ 38,000 

10,800 - „ 2,70,000 

18.000 - „ 72,000 

12.000 - „ 48,000 

8,400 - „ »2,400 


100 ' -R** 19,57,400 

The establisbmeat his Lordship would propose would be as follow? ; — 


26 Judges tRs. 27,000 - Ms. 7,02,000 

80 Magistrates and Collectors - - - „ 27,000 - „ 8,10,000 

22 Joint Magistrate^ and Deputy Collectors „ J 2,000 - „ 2,64,000 
21 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 8,400 - „ 1,76,400 


18,62,400 

with a special allowance of Ms. 3,000 a year for ahe Judge 
and. the MagistratO^and Collector of the 24-Pergunnahs, on 
account of the expense of a residence at the Presidency^ - 

Ms. 19,58,400 


A 4 
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18. This 




' 18# Tins schema, tlje details of .which arfe mofe fiilly shown ia the tablai 

aimeM to the enetosed note, wonld recognise only three grades of 

^Wf^wyib tte sakry, viz., *700 rnpOes a month, 1>000 rupees a month, anp 2,290 nipe^ a 
All s^ggrqgate expense WouW-be the-sameas at present, and in respect 

A en, details it, is only necessary to observe that at Pubna and Noakolly, where the 
j&ApiSl ,1854. work is fully equal to thatof an ordinary district, the ojfice is raised from that of 
a joint magistrate and, deputy collector on 18,000 to a magistnito and coU^tor 
, on 27,000, while on the other hand Maldab and Bogra, where the work, is much 
less, are reduced from 18,000 rupees to 12,000 rupees a year. ‘ Supposing the 
Court of Directors to recruit the civil service, as they have been requested to do, 
so as to provide one assistant for each district, to tlie number of thirty-seven, a 
civilian under this scheme would obtain his first promotion in about nve or six 
years after leaving college, he would rise to 1,000 rupees a month in about four 
years more, and at about 13 or 14 years’ standing, when at the age of 33 or 
34, and full of experience in eveiy • department of civil administration, he 
. would have to take his choice either of the executive or judicial line, mid there 
remain in ordinary course to the end of his career; and those selected for higher 
employment would hardly have liad to servo in independent charge of a district 
in one department or the other for less than six or seven years. 


• 

1 0. To that part of the above scheme which goes to equalise the salaries of 
the judicial and executive chiefs of districts, an objection will peritaps be made, 
weak in itself, and more so as compared with the advantage of fixing a civilian’s 
career at a*comparatively early period of his service, but one which will carry 
weight to some minds accustomed to the present constitution of the service. 
I'liis supposed objection is, that an appeal lies from the magistrate to the judge, 
and that the judge may frequently be a man of much less age and experience, as 
well as less ability, tiian the magistrate. As regards ability, matters will remain 
very much- as they are at present, and in other respects his Lordship thinks that, 
apart from the general objection to appeals from one individual judgment to 
another individual judgment, it signifies little what may be the relative ages and 
general experience of tlic origiual and appellate judges, provided that it be the 
special business of the latter to weigh evidence and decide cases undisturbed by 
the distraciions of executive detail. Moreover, his Lordship Jiopes that the time 
is not far distant when all criminal, as well as other judicial appeals will be 
heard before a bench of judges of whom the civilian judge will be only one of 
the memberf. 


20. The Governor does not, however, press the immediate introduction of this 
change witli the same urgency as he has pressed the union of the offices of 
magistrate and collector. It will Be necessary to consider it well, and to refer it 
to other divisions of the Presidency. He begs leave, however, to recommend it 
to the early and favoigablc consideration of the Government of India. 


21. The measures now suggested for improving the judicial branch of the 
administration will still be imperfect in his lordship’s opinion, unless some pro- 
vision be made for counteracting the tendency which now exists to draw alf the 
ablest men among the judges to be commissioners of revenge, a step which lea^ 
tOQ frequently, but necessarily, to the judges of the Sudder Court being usually 
selected hrom mnong the commissioners of revenue, ^he only mode of counter- 
acting this tendency is by raising the salaries of a certain number of the judges 
to an equality with the salaries of the commissioner, so that a man of ability, 
well qualified for the discharge of judicial duties, may be refined in the judicial 
branch without the loss of salary and promotion, in which such a measure on the 
part of the Government must now involve him. 1 

Having already elluded to this subject in the Home Department of the 
Govemmeut of India, bis liordship will not dwell ^n it now, but reserves it for 
the cuuslderation of the QoveAor-Geaeral in Council. 

\ I ' '' 

« I have, ficc., 

' (signed) Ceci/ Beat/ott, 

* ^Secrntaiy to toe OovenimeDt of Bengal.' 
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Notb the^ Secretary to the Qovernnient of BmgaL < 

Dated 3 Decembeirt 1863. 
Tmb Most Noble the Governor having been satisfied of the disadvantages attend* 
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Note>byth>j 
Seoretary tcitfip' 
dovtrnnient of> ' 
Beagal. 

3 Dsf. 1853. 


ingthe frt’esent constitution of the office of superintendent of police, 
and having recoro mended to the Governmontof India its abolition, 
and the retransfer of its duties to the revenue coihniissioners, the 
neitt question for consideration as respects the civil executive admi- 
nistration of these provinces, is that of reuniting the offices* of 
magistra'te and collector in one person. 


Uaioa of the dfiee of 
and collector. 

General control of Contntltt^ioners 
over all deportments. 

— e ' 

Employment of ar^isUnte in ;iadi- 
cial as well as executive dntica. 

2. Previous to 1836, and for some time afterwards, the two — - 

offices wer# united in Dengal, as they arc to this day in the ^ ®f tbe salary of 

North-western Provinces. In 1836 a committee was appointed ioilrctpw!' ^ 

to take into consideration the state of the police in these pro- 

vinces, and among other measures they recommended that the Genaral recaspng of district, e«- 
offices of magistrate and collector should be sepaiated. outive, and judlcwl salaries. 

The arguments used by the committee in support of this recommendation 
were the following ; — 


First . — That since the union of the office of magistrate with that of collector 
(it had formerly been joined witii that of judge), the encourageiuent which 
had excited zettl and' activity in the police, by making the office of magistrate 
the principal chanucl to distinction, had been transferred to the revenue depart- 
ment, and that the police had accordingly come to be considered a matter of 
secondary importance. 


Second . — That when two functions are united in one officer, that portion of 
his duties is neglected in which the Government for the time being takes the 
least interest ; and as the Government cannot wait for its revenue, the police 
consequenfly is, unrl- then actually was, neglected. 

Third . — That ineii of sufficient standing in the service to be magistrates and 
collectors are not so active sis a superintending police officer ought to be, and 
that the joint magistrates were either not trusted by their superiors, or if trusted, 
would work much better on their own responsibility. 


Fmrth . — That in the permanently settled provinces, where the collector has 
little communication with the agricultural community but what renders him 
unpopular, the advantage that might be derived from the conjoined influence and 
greater experience, was counterbalanced by greater inconveniences. 

Fifth.^'Vhe collectors are apt to call in the police to aid fiscal operations,, and 
thaft therefore it is necessary that their proceeding should be checked by a separate 
authority in the district. 

t * 

‘That by the separation of the two offices, the attention of each officer 
would be lesi^ distracted by conflicting duties ; that each woiild be responsible 
for his Own department ; and that no idle or incompetent person could then be 
long tolerated in either situation. 

3. 'fhe Governor of Bengal. (Lord Auckland) addressing the Honourable Court 
of Directors, in 1837, on the subject, observed as follows: “ The question of 
gradually separating the office of magistrate from the coUectorships of the 
several dfistricts of the Bengal presidency is now under my earnest deliberation. 
It is oWb of grt^t difficulty, dot merely on firfanciai considerations, but with 
reference to the very douotful points whether, iq, the present state of the 
covenanted - service,, a judge, a ma^strate, and a collector, of adequate ability, 
could be allotted to each district in the Lower Provinces, until, at any rate, 
existii)^ operations under the resumption laws be brought to a close; and 
secondly, whether, the sm^l number of highly competent functionaries of grddes 
bdow the judicial Bench being tak^ into account, tlie police would, on the 
whole, be b^(>fited by a division of labour which would assign a large proportion 
ipS—i^css. 2. ' B ' ^ 
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, 4. Bbt, pjfcvious to Hm, the recot$ki0a'd9twti t^f tbe(^^piiit^ 
aoted bn in special, iostances ; the office* iiaii-'been w^i^Aditfs (kxAt^^ 

ia Patna, Moorefaedabad, Midnaporc, Burdwua; and an intention wsK^expilieili^ 
of adopting . ti)e same course in other specified districts where the dti|i<(9 
particularly heaiiy, though the Government vas entirely opposed i^h « .{Umiipjl^ 
change.of system; > y'.., 

5. The Hononrable Coart replied to Ivord Auckland’s despatch in 
observed as fpllo^s : — ^ ^ 

“,Tlie merits of the question are well stated in the proceedings b(rfoi*e ua!i la 
favour of the wparation, is the increased attention to the duties how joined 
tiOgether, whicli it would render practicable. We do not find it allesied ' 6y you 
that the office «»f magistrate has been made subservient to that of collector, ail'd 
we trust, that, in point of principle, the union of the two has not from e.vperience 
been found liable to that fatal objection. It hits, however, soaieftnies been 
regarded a* an advantage, when the two offices were separate, that; in point 
of fact, their respective nmlahs operated as a check On each other. Against 
these advantages have justly lieen set the objections, first, of increased expense, 
and secondly, of the inadequacy of the service to supply men of superior 
qualifications for exclusive employment in each of the taro capacities. It 
may be added that a native establishment devoted altogether to the duties 
of police, add under the direction of a European officer solely occupied with 
the same duties, would be more apt, either from over zeal, or from corrupt 
motives, to harass the people by fietty or unfounded charges, or by unnecessary 
summonses for attendance, than public servants connected with them by other 
relations also, and enabled to gain credit with their superiors for the exercise 
of other functions not of a vexatious nature. On the whole, we concur in the 
opinion to whicli Lord Auckland seems inclined, that there are not sufficient 
grounds for a general change of the established system (always in itself to be 
avoided unless the grounds fur it be strong and unquestionable), but at the same * 
time we admit that, under particular circumstances, the separation of the office 
of magistrate from that of collector may be found advisable,, or even necessary, 
as you have already decided ii to be, at Patna, Muorshedabad, Midnapore, and 
Burdwao,” 


6. About the same time the local Government, addressing the Sudider Court 
in reply to their report on the criminal administration for* 1836, oliserved : — 

The Governor apprehends indeed that the Couit have regarded the subject 
rather in ihe abstract^ than with refereuce either to the general strength of the 
service or to the demands of other departments upon the agency at the com- 
mand of Government. Under the old system, only two substantive ofiSoers, 
u judge and magistrate, and a collector, were required in each district, but 
whenever the magistracy is now separated from the collectbrship, tlnrea must 
be supplied; and his Lordship considers it to be extremely doubtful whether, 
under the most favourable circumstances, three competent ojBieers dol^d ^ 
affiorded to each of the 23 districts of the Lower Provinces,dn. additiouf to Which 
the Couri; recommend that the magisterial aud fiscal dutt^ should 'ba com- 
mitted to;8eparate bands in the subordinate districts of l^ubna and l^rr^- 
pore. But whatever might be done in ordinary times, thO efiTorto which are 
now being made for the improvement of the public readnrees from the land 
revenue, mroughout the l/>wer Province, render it indispensable to the bteipests 
alike of the 'Government and of the community*, that the department, hpon 
rile fiourudnog condition of which every measure of improvejmbht,, leh^mer 
. of the pohoe or of cavil justice, is absolutely dependeat, should be adinidhuiMM^ 
whilst such important ouerationi are in pro^res^ bdt .h{|^y effirient 

officers, and the due efimrcement of the resumi^alalKvs, which had nllen Into 
almost tofi^ abe]rance, and which could be effected only by a division of labour, 
demands,, at present, the services of npt less than 12 veiy-competeqt (i^Cinrs*" 

T. The' opinimi of the UniieiiantdGormroor of rim .|ifoi2b*westmv 
ouThe general ^question; as recordrilfitt hn paoceediags in the dsul^knal Criminal 
Department, for ihe 2d quarter of 1^7,.;w«s,.ri»(t m umon^ of the offi^ qms 
.beneficial to the harppiness of the peo^ and the effimeewiy.ef IMdrilOvadiiii- 

' ■ -dihmnrion. 



If 


{m^Q0»4i«|Aj^ among 

thn^pnbtie faiictionarios, and a divided adminmtration to the peopl^f f«lbo are Neto^rmir,'. 
drctj^ed jfidbfmit way# by tjbe two authorities* and know not to wbldh ife^y can s®wew‘iy 
l 0 (]^ toi' jujfticipand promotion ; but Jhat in an union of the offices, thn knotwedae 
tfbioh a collector necessarily has, or ought to have, of the people must great^ 3 Deo. 18 ^ 3 , 
aid bis effieiency in bis capacity of magistrate,"' ' , . 


the ^ogress of separation went on gradually in the Lower Pro- 
vtneee, uniil, in 1845, matters stood as at present, that is ro say, the magistierial 
and fiscal offices were disunited everywhere except in the three districts of 
Outt&ck, and in the independent joint roagikracies of Pubna, Malda, Bogra, 
Bullooah, Furecdpore, Bancoora, Baraset, and Chumpanm. The salaries of the 
separated collectors have been unifortniy fixed at 23,000 rupees a year, except 
in Bhaugulporc, ‘Monghyr, and Beerbhoom, where they arc 18,000 rupees. But 
the salaries of magistrates which it was intended at tlie time of separation should 
be in two grades, of 18,000 and 12,000 rupees, have, been reduced by orders 
from home to 10,800 rupees. 


8 . Thg experience of the past 1 5 years has led many to the conclusion, tbat 
without gaining anything l>y the change, — for the isolated cases of elective 
police administrtuiOn are not more numerous now than they were^ before,-** we 
have reaped all the -evils which Lord Auckland and the Court of Directors fore* 
saw when yielding a reluctant assent to the sepuratio'u of tlie two offices, ^e 
have snliered a grievous loss of power by maintaining' a separate class of collectors, 
charged with special duties insufficient to occupy their time, and yet inhibited 
from rendering assistance to the other great branch of executive Government; and 
we have a class of magistrates overworked, underpaid, with limited experience, 
energetic and zealous, it. is true, but commonly wanting in the discretion which 
is only gained by experience, and frequently so young as not to command the 
respect of either the native or European community, and to.aflbrd a plausible 

E retext for the vulgar objection uiged against the Government of employing 
oy -magistrates. 

10 . The collection of the land revenue of these provinces and the duties 
connected with, it, with a few exceptions here and there, has become a matter 
of soch routine as not to furuish a sufficient quantity of suitable employment 
f or a highly-paid collector, whose chief duty is tlie control and supervision of 
subordinates, while the mode in which the revenue is paid, that is to ray, directly 
into the Government treasury at the Sudder station, without the intervention 
of a tahsildar or anyintermediatc officer, leaves the collector neither the means 
of becoming acquainted with the people of his district through others, nor any 
inducement to associate with, and become accessible to them himself On the 
oflier hand, the personal influence which the collector undoubtedly ^issei^s, 
and always must possess, especially among the zemindars of a district, and which, 
as an adjunct to the autlioriiy of the magistrate, might be made most useful to 
the State, is now in the majority of cases allowed to remain barren, and has 
oacasionally, though I hope rarely, been used to thwart the proceedings of the * 
magistrate. 

H. Kv yn if it were ip the power of the Gtovernmwat to command tbe, agency 
requmte fora tbproughiy efficient though separate administration of land revenue 
and police, I should greatly question the wisdom of separating functions, the ^ 
joint cxercira of which, whatever may be said to the contrary, is in India not 
only incompatible or objectionable, but> positively conducive to the hipest 
efficiency of, administration in bojh departments ; and' in the absence ctf such 
^ ag^cy, the wisdohi of reverting to the old arrangement, which still auhsists m 
the Nortb-westefn Provinces and Cuttack, seems to me incontrovertible. Under 
thq preaent svfltem^ our magiatrates vary from tddven to five yearn* standing in 
the serv'icel' *Ddrihg that period^ when betw^U fweaty-fifre and^ thirty-one yems 
,<>f age, Aey are charg^ with ,thie'preservatio)^\<:d| end order, and with the 

security of life and pfoperty throughout lazge.dis|r|ctfi^ teal repfesentativ^ ot 
the characterand authority of Government in the, eyes w the people, without 
any official Ipipericw at liand and them, or any but private and 

• irreiq^eBsSide iiidmOe to depend wh^ a^e of thi’rty-OTe their 

• ,;!experifSi«»‘'.i|'-i^ andvffi^ have atrited'nt- a-, period of, h|e when the 
,;]^yalwip«d"fu together full vigour, they arq traawrred 
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3^;. to 4iRo|^bi!9r dejHirtotont of the eerwce, th^ jP^ciid whi^ .! 

jbift, ’ ; ’ had h(tlo'.t|!amlqg;, and that almost for^^ttoO; and ^here iheir timei$ itt^iHieienldy 
% oeeiipied, and their Energies rust uptil their turn comto for pr(i!tooH0ii to the./ 
judicial beholu, ^ ./u'w;.'- ■' 

\ 3 y«!> 1853. j2. I do not understaod^hovr any wd^ht could ever have been giren 

argumopt for disuniting the offices of ma^trate and collector, fbiUMtod upon the 
presumption that collectors might call in the .police to aid iheid in fiscal'^^* 
tions. Perhaps it is a sufficient answer to' say that in the. North-western 
vinces, where the danger, if it be not altogether cbimeneal, is far more im^im^t,, 
than in Bengal, the union of the two offices Js productive of no such mischievotts;/ 
result. But wlten the amount of every man's dues is known, — when the law<i 
pnmd(» ample process for their realisation,— and when .the civil courts and., 
an appeal to the local commissioner afford due security against abuse of power,, 
even if .there were any motive to resort to it, the apprehension of such' abuse 
may have jformed a preteset, but could never have been a real reason, tor the . 
measure. 


1 3. , Xlie chief duties of covenanted English officers in this country arJ? those 
of superintendence and control. Such duties ate best aiid' most effectoally ; 
exercised for the common weal when centred in one authority within a given 
tract of country. The piinciple which holds good of a local governor in the 
presidency he governs, holds equalh' good of a commissioner within his division, 
and of a magistrate and collector (or, us he would more properly be called, a 
deputy commissioner) within his district ; and the principle is capable of further 
advantageous extension to local subdivisions of convenient extent, like tahsil^aries 
in the North-western Provinces, or those under deputy magistrates and collectors 
in Bengal. 

14. The only separation of functions wdiich is really de.sirable is that of the 
executive aud judicial, the one being a check upon the other ; and if the office 
of magistrate and collector be reconstituted on its former footing, I think it will 
have to be considered whether the powers of a criminal judge now vested in the 
magistrate, extending to three years* imprisonment with labour in irons, might 
not be properly curtailed, — whether the magistrates should not be required to 
make over the greater portion of their judicial duties to qualified subordinates, 
dcvotiiig their own attention chiefiy to police matters and the general executive 
management of their districts, — and whetlier the moonsiffs, under an improved 
and simplified code of civil procedure, .might not be charged with the trial and 
decision of summary suits for arrears of rent. 

15. If there should appear sufficient ground in the foregoing observations to 

justify and rcrjiiire a departure from the existing practice, and a retui^a to the 
footi^ on which die executive administration of the Regulation Provinces under 
this (tovernment stood in 18,30, aided materially by other improvements subse- 
quently introduced, and now in the course of introductiou, I think the opportunity 
may Well he taken to revise the whole system by which promotion id thif civil 
service is now regulated, and to remoi'e, as far as possible and desirable, {hc ' 
reproach which now attaches to the Government on account of the friiquent' 
change officers from one office to another, and from one district to'ahother,^ 
aud to set apart more completely than at present a .portion of the service tor thb' 
exclusive discharge of judicial duties. . ^ 

16. . It has always appeared to me tliat the further we liave departi^, i&om 

the Indian system of centring ail executive control within a giyeo tra^t.of 
country in the hands of one man, the more we have weakened our hands, and 
frittered away th<^ administrative force which, centred in one responsible officer, 
ean be far bettOr and more effectually eiter^ised for the protect|,onj^nd improve-, 
mdht of society than when, under the 8|>ccioti§ argum^t of a divi’sion'bf labour,; 
the same .force is divided between two Indebdiideat and frequently antogOuisiio 
departmehts. ' ' ' ■ ^ 

17. It seems to me that toe tj:tte/toitoiryM«ii)dian govern such^ 
been partially followed with sueoess to' tooo' H^brytestern Provinces*- afid :stiol..v- 
more completelydn oUr Non-regulation District^ is the ootito l$ttbjeetio%of pvery^* $ 
civil officer in a .cKvisioo to the commissiooer -at the ibead t|ii<f,«ptirp 
subjection of every officer in a district tor its .executive chief. Ev|n k# regards" 

* ' ' ’ ■ ; - '5 i 
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i^fficei^ 'I' aiitt' afitisfieifr that a* ^reat advantage is gaineid' tity placing '«'■* ' 

thep iB ’aH umttera'of an executiye nature directly under the commisaoneti N«te br<i» Av! 
just as the Sadder Qouft ia its executive capacil^ is subordinate to ' the local Seereuiry t<v t||^ 
Government, • and leaving them independent only as regards their judicial Government tit ' 

decisions. * Ben«J. 

, ^ 3 Dec. 1853. 

ik Applying this view to the constitution of tha civil service in our Begu- 
latidn' Provinces, it strikes me that the most effective plan of adrainistration would" 
be to ^iialise the salaries of the chief executive and judicial officers, and place 
both ii^sjabordination to th\p commissioner. At the head of every district there ‘ 
should be a chief executive officer, designated by the title either of magistrate 
and Collector, or by any other more suitable appellation. He should have entire 
control over every department of the executive in his district, revenue, minor 
criminal justice, police, registration, public works, education, jail, &c. He slmuld 
have under him a sufficient staff of covenanted and Uncovenanted assistants, and 
ho should be directly and entirely responsible to the commissioner. In one or 
more districts there should also be an European judgC, on the same salary as 
that of a magistrate and collector, charged with the superintendence and^adnii* 
nistration of civil and criminal justice as at present, responsible to theSudderCourt, 
but liable to have his executive arrangements inspected, and Ins supervision oVer 
the inferior judges* controlled by the commissioner. In every district there should 
be one or more covenanted assistants (including joint-magistrates and depnW- 
collectors), who should be at the disposal of the executive chief^ but available for 
employment under the judge for two days in the week, either as assessors qr 
assistant judges, in the trial of oases before a full raofussil beu(di, or in the trial 
of small original suits within the jurisdiction of a moonsiff. The assistants would 
thus gain experience in every department both judicial and executive ; they 
would rise as qualified to the superior grade, equivalent to that of joint>magis> 
trate and deputy-collector, and at the end of ten or twelve years’ apprenticeship 
they wofild be eligible for independent and responsible employment, as either 
judicial or executive head of a district; They would in this manner be 
qualified by previous experience for either department, and the choice would be 
made by Government with due advertence to the qualifications of each officer. 

Tbose who showed a preference and n fitness for judicial employ would become 
Judges^ ttrid those who jtreforred executive duty would become magistrates and 
ctdiectors. 


19. The destination and employment of an- officer being thus ’once fixed, 
there would be no further change, either from office to office or from district to 
district, until.a civil servant became qualified by standing fur a commissionership, 
and consequ^tly the average time during w hich the executive and judicial 
administration of each district remained in the same hands would be about 
10 dr 12 years, instead of less than lialf that time as at present. „Itis pro* 
babic that commlosioners would ordinarily be selected from among those who 
had takerf the executive line of the service ; but tlte power of the Government, 
to select a comniissiqner from among the judges, should b}' no means be restricted. 
So in like manner the selection of judges for the Sudder Court would ordinarily 
be from among tho^ who had followed the judicial line of the service ; but it 
would ha of most mischievous effect to tic the hands of Government, and 
prevent it from selecting a man of great ability foy the Sudder Bench from 
among the officers of the executive branch. The early training of civilians in 
all depaitraenis will* afford the ttwhnical experience necessary for the discharge 
of high functions in either department, and individual ability will 6aj[l|)ly the 
rest. 

20. it may*be said, that to place the judicial line'oti perfect equality with 
the executive liqo, there, should be four orfive judgek on salaries equal to the 
salary of a commissioner, with which judges of the highest ability and reputa- 
tion,, who would otherwise aspire to a commissione)|ship> might be rewarded. 
But the functions of a commissioner arc of such high importance, and it is so 
paramount an object of Government jo obtain tl»e services of the ablest men for 
thohe lsituations, riiat the creation of an indueenteht to' prevent Judicial officers 
from taking Commissiunersltips, seems to me a measure of doubifal expediency, 
it miist|i]^ he remembered that the number of judges being smaller than the 

ipS-^iSess. g. i . . : a 5 ‘ ^ number 
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oumber of raAgiatmtcs and coltactdri (SO to $d), the number Of f dies the hosd 

of the judicial bmnch ought to be lees {n pro{M>itioii. 

31. Supposing it be determined that the salaries of the judges on die one 
hand, and the magistrates and collectors on the other, shall iw (‘qualisedi rt viil 
then have to be considered vi hat the amount of their salaries is to And this 
question st^ill ha\c to be considered Mith refevenoe to what is proper and what is 
practicable; for, on the one hand, 1 do not apprehend that any increase iu*{be 
expense of the present establishiuent will be thought of, auu on the other, it 
certainlv is advisable to fix and inainfnin the salaries of the offi* ers, ve!»tnd with 
the highest judicial and executive authority in each district, at as high a rate as 
the present limits of expenditure will allow. After much consideration, I have 
come to the conclusion tliat the salary now gisen to magistrates and collectors 
in the North>westcni Pro\inccs, is the h(*8l and most convenient standard to 
take ; and I think that this standard, combined with a re<arrangemi'nt of the 
inferior salaries, will be found ou the whole to attain in the least objectionable 
manuer the objects abo^c icfen'ed to, without any positive material drauction in 
numbers, and with a very luatciial increase in efficiency, by meand of a better 
disposition of the fotcc at command. 1 am anxious at the same time to g<‘t rid of 
the intermediate scale of 18,000 rupees a year, now attached to a few offices under 
this Ckivcrnment. This intermediate scale gives rise to mucli inconvenience in 
practice, for every member of the service who enjoys a salary of 1,000 rupa'S a 
month expects to be promoted lu his turn to a salary of 1,500 rupees a mouth 
and again *to a salaiy of 3,000 1 upces a month ; and as there are only seviui offices 
on the intermediate salary, and pi emotion goes at tne rate of about seven steps 
a year, it follows that under ordinary circumstances no man can remain in one of 
these offices for more than a year, and the incoiivcuience can only he remedied, 
and that not always-, by making a nominal transfer to the substantne appoint 
meiit, and keeping a juniov officer acting in it. 

22. The present establishment is as follows : — * 

20 Judges . _ - - - 

3 Magistrates and Collectors • 

23 Collectois _ - - _ 

3 Collectors - - - - - 

1 Magistrate . - - - 

25 ]\Iagistratcs . - - - 

4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collecto 
4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collecto 

11 Joint Magistiates and Deputy Collecto 


20 Judges - - . - - 

30 MagNtrates and Collectors 

22 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Cullectui 

21 .Toint Mairistrates and Di^niitv Collector 



Us. 

Ks. 

at 

30,000 

7,80,000 


28,000 

84,000 

99 

23JD00 

5,29,000 


18,000 

64,000 

9J 

28,000 

28,000 


10,800 

- 2,70,000 

99 

18,000 

^ 72,000 

99 

* 12,000 

- 48,000 

99 

8,400 - 

92,400 


Jis. 19,67,400 

ollows 

« 


Ms. 

Ms* 

at 

27,000 

‘ 7 , 02,000 

99 

27,000 

- 8 , 10,000 

99 

13,000 

- 2,64,000 

99 

8,400 

- 1,76,400 


♦ 

19,62,400 


•With a special allowance of 3,000 rupees a year for the Judge, 
and the Magistrate and Collector of the 24<;Petgunnahs, 
on account of the expense of a residence at the Presidency 


6,000 


ri-KO ii A/X 


23. This scheme, the details of which are more folly shown in the annexe 
table, would practically recognise only thrie grades of salary ; viz., 700 rupees 
month, 1,000 rupees a month, and 2,350 rupees a *month. The aggregat 
expense would be the same as at presm^it ; and in respect to details, it is onl 
necessary to observe, that at Putma and Noakally, where the work is fiilly aqni 



0riiii||Kirjr 4l«1tari0,V office is froiA that of a joint magistrate 3. 

4 M 00 , rupees ^t^ja , maip'strate aU 4 ^oUaetbr <m :M«te lyjr4|i« 
a 7 ioo !0 cUjiees; , while, on thcotheic hand, and Bograh, wbe^ IHe work S«a«**y^ii 

' is miichleas, aW reduced froma^iSjOOO rupees to 12,000 rupees a year. ' Supposing ^S^^****^^' 
the , Court of Directors to wmiit the civil service, as they have been guested to 3 ®D^ 1853 . 
do, tq as to pwuvide one assistant forcaeh district, to the number of 37, a civilian — - 

unddf this scbeide would obtain his first promotion in about five or sfx: years a^r 
living college ; he would rise to 1,200 rupees a month in about four y^s 
niorU ; apd at about 13^ or 14 years’ standing, when at the ago of 83 or 34, and 
full bf expericnce in every departuieUt of civil administration, he would have to 
^take his choice either of the executive or judicial line, and there remain in 
ordinary coarse to the end of his career ; and those selectf^d for higher employ- 
ment would hardly have had to serve in independent charge of a district, in one 
department or the other, for'iess than six or seven years. 


24. To tbai part of tlie above scheme wlucli goes to equalise the salaries’ of 
the judicial and executive chiefs of districts, an objection will doubtless be made, 
weak I think in itself, and more so as compared with the advantage of fixing a 
oivUiau’s career at a comparatively early period of his service, but one which will 
carry weight to some minds accustomed to the present constitution of the service. 

T mean, that an 'appeal lies from the magistrate to the judge, and that the judge 
may frequently be a man of much less age and experience, as well as less ability, 
than the magistrate. As regards ability, matters will remain very much as they 
are at present ; and in other respects I think tiiat, apart from the general objec- 
tion to appeals from one individual judgment to another indivi dual judgment, it 
signifies little what ntay be the relativi' ages and general experience of the 
original and appellate judges, provided that it be the special Dnsiness of the 
latter to weigh evidence and decide cases, undisturbed by the distractions of 
executive detail. Moreover, I hope that the lime is not far distant when all • 
criminal, as w'ell as other judicial appeals will be held before a bench of judges, 
of whom the civilian judge will be only one of the members. 


(signed) Cedi Beadon. 


Dated the 3d December 18.53. 


(True copy.) 

(signed) Hodgwn Pratt, . 

Under Secretary to Government of Bengal. 
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MTNUTE by th 8 Honourable Mr. fiVsiitf. ‘ ' 

A , ' , . i i / . ' ^ ^ ‘ ^ ' 

Pnorbsvn., Keoi^anialtion of tbe,Sy»iem. of Civil AdministviMlw.iil 
. Jnclodiog jthe Reunion of tbe Qmmea of Magistrate and CSpllec^r., j , 


, ' # , • • ■ ■ *. . Dated tb^' • 

. 1. I HAVE given difficult quesftons raised by tW* reference lA ,<^ 00 ^. 

eideration v?hich their importance and the quarter from w|l»ich they emana^ 
demand, , * . I 


2 :, It is proposed to unite in Bengal the offices of ma^istrUfe and cotfecdbr. 
But this is propq^d only as one step (though one which should be iUsmedJhjfceljf 
taken) of a , series of functional changes to be afterwards introdaced. ,1 * '• 

3 . I will address .myself first to the more immediate question. ‘ , 

4. In the reference from the Betigaip Government, the system under whitib 
the office of collector is united with that of magistrate in the same person is 
treated of 'as having l>een formerly the prevalent system of Bengal. Bat thit 
aywbem cah hardly be said to have existed in Bengal at any time in hny Ssrther 
form than iii that of a short experiment, which, when judged of Ufter the 
experiCnco'of a few years, was pronuunced to have failed, and was therefore 
abandoned. The offices were united, 1 think, in 1830 or 1881 ; and in 1836 
the police committee sat, which reported against the union. The last system, 
before the present system, which existed iu Bengal long enough to he con- 
«dered as a settled 83 'stem, was that established by Lord Cornwallis; wherein 
the offices of magistrate and civil- judge were united in the same j^ersitn. So far 

'•tts tbat union combined the function of a civil and criminal jwtlge, it was, I think, 
n6t merely unobjectionable iu principle, but pnjclically the best arrangement 
that could be made. In so far, as it combined with the functions of a criminal 
judge the duty of a superintcmlent of police and public j)ro8ecutor, it was, 1 
think, objectionable in principle ; and the practical objoctiqps to it were greatly 
aggravated by the course of subsequent legislation, which raised the judicial 
powers of a magistrate six times higher than they were in the days of lord 
CofnwaUis, But this objection of principle has not been removed by any change 
that has since been made, and will not be removed by any change now recotn^ 
mehded to be made. ' , ‘ 

. 5. In my opinion,, it is generally worth while to make a cliange of system, 
when that ciiange l emoves material faults of principle, iu what affects tke founda- 
tions of a good administration. But I must confess myself to be slow to be con> 

- viuced of the expediency vf changes of system, which affect the outside and the 
^ form of things, but leave essential errors tjxactly where they were. In disQussing 
a question of this nature 16 years ago, the Governor-General of that day, JLord 
'Attckiand, recorded a remark whici) struck me forcibly wfien I read it at., the 
time, and which has ever since been po-esent to my mind, and operative upon 
my judgment in considering public questions of this nature. Kpeakio^ of a 
Bohenie of ^tat day, which had been recommended by the highest autimnty .at 
the Presidency, and which, by a more transfer of duties from one attdHmtty^to 
another, was expected by its jn'omoters to do great things, XiOrd Andfcl^H wrote 
thus from the Upper Provinces , , . ' > 

**I may frankly avow that I have come to the consideratioh of this proposal 
with but little prepossession in it% fevonr, for 1 atp dOeply iml>tc4sed with the 
feeling that there has heed, viith successive •governments of.,Xhdiai too r^dy.a ^ 
di^imiou. tp adopt extensive choiage^ of systefu in\oasee onfy 'rb^uirihg i^i^- - 
thing'^of administrative reform. Under freqaent changes V this' kind, ho 
sysfi^ fe fairly tri^ ; tire confidence of th^ peoplle is sbd^ea, and they bifoome 
utt^ly at a loss to know to what authoidties or to what tribunals they are to look 
with coixlistent respect. We have a very limited number of trustworthy agents ; 
we have a vast num^r^ of fmpb^ot and responsible situations V ‘do be 
sometime^ disappointed In t|}e ej^ejenoy and eyen |n tha. proper 
officers.. Yot'l would. notf.upon occasional InjKitmc^.of such 

' ‘ • ' iuwty 



hasty to ccmjileiiui oaf yireseat in<»n3,of eoforemg a doa pef^ntaftceof; ptihUo No. 4 * 
duties, or to look to new classes of agency ; whilst^ hoe^ver, 1 avow this groaad MioBis tty the 
prepossession ogainst the plan proposed, I trust that I shall not be; leitt dia* Koa. 

. posed candidly to eawninelt.”* *®^**_*T 

6. In with the ojQices of collector and magistrate united, the police 
of Behgat'^aa ^ he amiss. Instead of ** any adminii^trative refdrai,** whic^ 
whl foot of this evil, would have corpccted or alleviated itywbat was 
done wns, m the very spirit w'bich Lord Auckland afterwards characterised in the 
passag^ o^ted ^ove, to place the two ofBeep each in separate hands ; 

alfcef #hidh e^ of s;^ein, of course, the police r^hiained ntuch what it wi« 
heford? ' But bacuiise the disunion of the offices ha$ done no good or little good 
lb the police, have we any warrant for presuming that the reunion of the offices 
WOidd do it any good ?• It is very true that wb are pressed with the sense of 
police al^airs in Bengal beio^ amiss now. But what is the root of the evil ? No 
one denies that police affairs in Bengal will continue amiss, till an adequate con- 
stabulary force and trusty native officials in theThannas are provided lor it ; till 
Bengal shall be put on an equal footing in this respect with the rest of India. 

Now no change of names, no shifting of offices, will have any tendeucy to increase 
the constabulary force, or to give Bengal trusty native officials in the Thennas. 

What a^urance then have we that, if these two offices arp reunited to-rnoryow, 
tmother police committee, sitting six years hence, and pressed (as it will assuredly 
be, unless some very different measures arc taken) with a sense of police affairs 
being amiss in Bengal, will not«repeat what, under precisely the same oircum- 
.stanccs, the committee of 1836 did, and "so drive the Guverninent to undo' all 
again I The. words of the Honourable Court, quoted in the Bengal Secretary’s 
note (applying to the change made in 1 « 36 — the remark that a general change of 
established system is always in itself to be avoided, unless the gij|ounds for it be 
strong aud unquestionable), are as applicable to tlio change the secretaiy is sup- 
, porting, as they were to the qh^nge he is objecting to. Both the union and 
disunion of the offices in question are surface changes of system ; neither measure 
affects the root of the evil. 


7 . Thinking as I do upon this question, it is incumbent upon me honestly 
to state my opinion,* because 1 observe, that, since the Bengal Govemme^first 
proposed the reunion of these offices,, the project has been strongly relie^Pupon 
by the Lieuteuant-Governor of Bengal, in addressing an assembly of dissatished 
indigo planters, as being a measure of great practical reform. I am convinced 
that the hopes, thus fclthy the Lieutenant-Governor, and thus raised by him in 
the breasts of the indigo planters, will be disappointed ; and I wish to have uo 
hand in the disappointment. £ am very sure that if “ Boy •magistrates lacking 
expmrience” be a good cry now, “ Sexagenarian magistrates la(Xing capacity to 
rise to higher office” will be as good a cry, any day when occasion offers. 


• 

^. '1 (hr not mean to say that there is not justice in the objection to the 
ine::iq>eiienioe of some of our magistrates, under the present system. But 1 deny 
that diis. objection is in any way an objection to the priociple of the disunion of 
fiscal and jpolice powers, it is an objection only' to the strange and indefensible 
method in which ^the Government of 1836 set about the execution ef that 


principle. One ctffice, that of a collector in Bengal, generally apd naturally has 
comparatively easy and light work ; the other office, that of magistrate in Beng^, 
generally ana naturally has comparatively difficult and heavy work : in one office 
a little ex|^rience. is sufficient tor all purposes t in the other considerable expe- 
. rience js indispensablesfor thorough efficiency. Having to allot these offices 
jbetwe^h an experienced olfficer on high pay, and an inexperienced officer on low 
Jpa^, at a monieut when' unfortunate^ there happened to be a peculiar and 
% temj^otajry pressure ip the Revenue Department, the Government of the day 
feir into the permanent error of allotting the easy and light duty, requiring 
moderate experience, to the experienced man with, hight^ppy aud the difficult and 

* heavy 


* $e« Gaveraor-Oeaerl^'s tnronte, ictU October i$33j Jadidal Consoltstion, «ith November, 
No. s. ^ iHi^ourable Court's letter in reply, uf 34th,I]lee«mber 1 ^ 38 , in'wfaKb.,the Honourable 
Co’ari ,' ** Htit hoVdSbip has stated an 'epiui»n, ' Whlcb we have'faad frequettt eccastun to convey to 
you, wfwtl'^be TiW;H«noufiiible Court ttien cit«>pua of the patswe cited in tbc text. 

'» 2 . ' 0*3 







lMV3r^dttt3^t«q^ixill^4oag«vpeHeale^ to 

Necessarily, under such « mtem, afe a iii#n b^^ines eiKs^iNieed 

®t*t of the o^cc fot which his experience hMi ‘ qualified Kim. ^ But fe it wii^ ’#lSM8li 

any magistrate em'irom inexperieno^i W^ mttfilhim''- the 'avil to ^a |»tofcrple of 

the diriidon cf' labour primsipie h^-uibally-, called in qn^oii)| instead of *^10 

the ^laringerror of die manner in whi^ dtctt principle, m th& instimcMiV 'has been 

put in force ? > , „ 

. 9. X have never h^ard a practical objection to the jprcsent system^ irhiaK 
not ^ avoided imm^iately and certainly, by the simple, process of trM^sposmg 
the paries of the two ofiSces, of course with due regard tp the .public 'intefests 
in making die appointments to each class of oificc. I . 


10. When this question was before the Governmetat of. India oii'the'laUt 
sioh, I remember that Mr. Ross (thou^ I haVe not seen bis minuti since) lee- 
corded ids opinion that, instead of having in every district, as before, one' M|^r 
and one lower paidf officer, each having both fiscal and magisterial dl^itjif, 
sind doe being in both capacities subordinate to the other ; anif ins^d of h^yw 
in .'every di^rict, as now, one higlier-paid collector, and one IpVer-paid foag^dfii^l 
there should be in each district two officers, one a Collector, and the'othe^ ii 
magistrate, of equal rank and on equal pay,:|: each exclusively jepgaged, upon, his 
.pwii proper duty. A modification of the present system, of separate officers, btpted 
npoiii ijiis 'principle, is what, if it depended upon myself, I would intebdupp td- 
morrbV. t believe such a plan to be sound in principle ; arid tsdeing into con> 
sideratipn till the specialties conccruing the civil service in this couptry, witli 
reference tP which I admit that every system in India must lie judged, I b^eve 
thatit wodld bC found extremely coiiveuient in practice. 1 do not thinlc that 
the principle of uniting fiscal and police function^, in J$engaiflt least, is sound in 
principle :.’and sifter all the consideration 1 can give the measure, I fear that 
there Win be found iu Bengal much' practical difficulty, not iti working .it agree- 
ably to the iqemhei’S of the ^rvicc, but in itorking*it so as not to be iujuVious to 
the administration of the provincels. * 


11. On tb'e point of priabiple I have only to observe^' that those specialties 
which, in other parts of India, it is by many maintained, Justify the seemingly 
nnpTopitious union of the powers of a publican with those of a magistrate and 
jut^e, do not in any degree exist in Bengal. A collector in Bengal neither has, 
nor ought to have, influence by reason of his office in Ins district. If the revenue 
is paid, he must take it ; if it is not paid, he must advertise for sale. . As die , 
judge- in summary suits for rent beeweem Zemindars and *Ryut$, any attempt to 
acquire influence would be criminal. His miscellaneous duties are of such a 
nature as w’ou Id give no man influence anywhere. As guardian of wards and 
maker of partidous, he acts only uccasionally and upon individuals. Be rat^y 
mekei a settlement, and never makes one of any importance. I do not, therefore, 
'see hpyr by bis inflaeisce he can benefit* the police of his district. On dm 't^her 
•hjUtd, I do not think that those general and obvious objections to the "finfoni'^ df 
filseal; police, and judicial powers in the same hands, which are admitted to' Itevia 
.weight, and which rule the practice in all the well-governed countries df 
West, are inapplicable in any part of India. At this momet^, in the ' Mddm . 
» .nroyinces, an Inquiry is on foot into the-tratli of a chaigq .that has been psade 
formally in ParRamant, to the.eflect that in those provinces,, whnra mijigls^riiil 
and JQscaL power are in the same hand, the Government reyenud is systeW>j^lf;i^ 
raised by the' tose of .torture inflicted by.the native .bffic^; i^ted wf|lil|ie8e 
Rouble powers, I trust , that the charge, in the main, will be djisprpvedk^Kul^ 
myself Weatd, ;wlmh. t was in the South of India* soa^vfUcK Rt^es psi.^ipoiild 
^naturs|ly;bava given rim: to c|iarge. • I myself he^rd . what 

g lad that ^e^fAct n to undergo inquiry... Ko«v,up pWt .dfMjy .tK^ 'pnde^^ 
Bengal system, no mich charge could stand ja moment.: Evbry one that, in 
lleUgab^^^^pebQSand darogahs oftMie^urc pr'tfaner^)fo^ police tnirposeS^lbut 
no one fqr the last 70 years has ever siispectiM' that a of* revenue 4^dr 
^raUed ip Baugal by,, the help of tor^re*: ThW if one yieWs invwluch, I 

.8ttb)Mib,,.,ffin sippotliness and silencoyfllh Whicb 

? , .< V.,,; ■ , w.vvv'ij,'' ' -’/a 




ft 


Siy, lU. sRoe, or Bs. 3,050. 



'SHE 


|H:^et»ftttolfi«il» i» centred in the hands fuf* ohe train of odIdallC ccn»ot 4. 

be? ‘l*^it;ded hoMsever ^reeable they may he ’.to the Mittuteby flrt^;, 

ndminktintbr^ »V.-t • ?/•’■'. '* • .. ^ • Hwj.Mr,.©ti>^. 

On the , pojbt; of vpsaeticsal wording, I think ^ere is much requiring to be *3 N ov. 1 8I4. 
oonsidered by those who .that this union of oiffices will gi ve ua an improved 

toagisterM administration in our Bengal districisi . , , , . j 

12» In the 0 r»t place, experience is against the assun)])tion ; the experiment 
bfeehf'tHediin BmgSl, and has failed. The police presents' no difficulty in any 
pii% excfeptiog these permanently settled provinces, where tlie Wealth of 

(iliC ip^pli^ a style of protection rcquisitte which %e State does not affOilfl 
theoi. In the Nortli-western Provinces the magisterial work is light: In 
Bombay ^ suppose, it is the same. In Madras it is lighter still. The experience 
,of pthar pl|rts ,«)( Indi.a. therefore, is beside the question. ' Now, as a simple 
.>quqik|on .of fact,. 1 do not think it will be denied that our magistrates in Bengal 
npW, oa|l ,them boy-magistrates or what we will,’ are generally more zealous, 
efficient magistrates, and often more capable, than the collectors 
’hpd magistrates of twenty years ago, w'lio were put to night by the resujt of the 
ijqqnirios.of the police committee. • . 


y 1^. In the ’next place, there seems reason to fear ho better result iidw. It 
is riot ptobably ’ denied that a better man is required to, manage two, ihdepepfieht 
coutsCs of business, than is required to manage one course of bushit^li; and lt ts 
hot" pf-ohably* denied, that an incapable man at the head of two departmenfs'in a 
district, is a much greater evil than an incapable man in charge of only one of. 
those departments. Now I can answer for it, that when I was connected witli 
the Bch^l Gov'erument fully one-fourth part of the collectors were gCritlemen 
who would have been unlit to have magisterial charge of tlieir districts, and 
wholly incapable of the double charge. Nevertiieless, most of that number did 
moderately w'ell as mere collectors. Of the i^est, there were, I think, several who 
had good reputufiems collectors, and of whom f have no doubt some have irince 
done well as judges, who, for want of youth, activity, or enei^y, would have made 
decidedly w’orse magistrates tliuii the younger men in actual charge’ of the magis- 
tracies. Here is a difficulty that cannot be shirked ; it must be met in face. 
How is it intended’to meef it, under the proposed union of offices ? Arp we to 
have usfburth part, u third part, ora half of all our districts, in every department, 
laid at the feet of men of a certoin standing, but not qualified lor so c^erous a 
^ charge ; or are w'e to iiAve in so many .districts the old man and the young -man, 
btrih in one and the same line of official subordination, the young man at the top, 
and, the old man, until the expiration of his ^rith year of service, at the bottom '1 
^ThiS .pf the two is the better way of getting over the difficulty ; but it seems to 
me Uiatit would be better still not to rear up the difficulty .at all. I fail to see 
thOimactioal object fur which it is thought worth while to encounter this difficulty. 
If ^he present evil be. that some given magistrates are toO' young, that evil will 
. not,, be. Avoided by giving them older men for their deputies,. ana making’ them 
Imi^collectorii .,as wjsU as boy-magistrates. Move them ' about as you will, these is 
'but the eamq number of older men, and the same number of younger men, to 
;d^al with, , . 


these grounds I haye felt myself unable to stipport the pnipbsed union 
^i^f^ees; I am pound in candour to confess, thatj when I first took the spbjerit 
tt(to’'tdn«dd^ measure appeatod ’to me to be one from' which, 

'^.thorigh Tittle good W to be expected, little hAim to bij feared. After dibse 


'♦be^qif ^UdgTOfentsi'toiy.coocSlusioii on record. 

.bW.iU, ribw.reyqrt remajnh^ part of .iho setfemo whirih has been 

^o'm'nment. ■ ?, .“■tty'''"' ’ *, . 

‘ vlEi’^'Th^^plaa ^rripdsed is tb .’imve in eveiy . district and duly two, chief 

’pffiiarifT ^bnri' to' M eharged with all businesa ilvriatiig id i^erioe, police, minor 

i' ' onrl vnianAHhiflAAila nvAAiitivA I fch 6 


ci^in^!jlidicature« piJiW ivorks, and misceilaiieous^exqcutive matters; the 
’Oihbr p) 'bV fho jridge; both, ^ese chief officers to be subordinate to the com- 
nusstarifJtP^ peveriue and police of the divi.sion ; and tlie offices qf botli to be ’ 
' ' c 3 'of 
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4|if4 ieiSKiltt«teat, tbo »id»ty ntggm^ bdiof S7,000 ^ich 

U'the sAtory of ii coUeotBr nnd magictrate in the North-arnttern Pvovinoed, slid 
it between the piecent snWry of a Bengai cftlleotur aad tiiat of a jmlffiu The 
dliyeote are to reduce the number of obangee of apfiohifcineBt wbioh att oSeer 
pOieea through in the course of hie aerviee ; and to keep one man, generally 
apoakinijf, alter he has once mastered hie work, mther aiwaya to tihe> executive 
linO) or always to the jhdicial line, throughout the whole of iiis sohsequent 
eareer. It ia an important part of this scheme to create a higher grade of pro> 
vincial judges, who may represent in the judicial line the grade of commiseiotkeiA 
iu the executive line. ' ‘ 

17. There is aomethiu}! vciy fascinating in the great simplicity of this schemn* 
and in its excellent adaptation to the two ends in view. The i<tca of a grade 
of chief provincial judges appear^ to me admirable. I have long been Conviaecd 
that, quite apart from auy of the considerations wliicb give it a place in the ^ 
pre«n.nt scheme, any great iroprovement iu the adininiatration of justice will be 
impracticalile till a n«^w class of provincial chief judges, having new and high 
humtions, isestahlishtd. The abolition a liich tiie scheme ia^'olve8 of Uie present 
niiomaldus grade of iudependcut joint magistrates and deputy collectors on 
S,aOD rupees a month will obviate a source of mud) unnecessary ineonveuience*. 
ThO separation of the two gieat lines of the service will be complete, even to 
the eye ; and one of the handles foi* that sort of ignorant criticism which founds 
ttpon words and not things a ill he put out of the way. 

18. But tPitl) all this, I kiiov\ not how to overcome the objections I feel to 
parts of tills scliomc. 

IB. I have fully stated above what seem to me to be grave objections to the 
nnkni of the offices of magistrate and colh'ctor. Those objections are not lessened 
by the higher rank to which it is jaopobed to raise the united offices. 

20. According to my ideas, it ought to be our fixed intention, as soon as pos- 
sible, to dissever wliolly the functions of criminal Judge from those of thief-catcher 
and public piosecutor, now combined in the office ot inagi'^trate. That seems to 
me to be indispensable as a step towards any great improvement in our criminal 
jurisprudence : and any change of system to be madtj meanwhile should be con- 
trived, I think, with regard to this lunddincntal reform. But if this reform were 
effected, it seems clc.ir that, with the jiroposed rank and salary, the magistrate 
and collector- would be lifted veiy far above his proper degree in the scale of 
offices. The duties of a Bengal <*ollectorate are not of a high order. As magis- 
trate, after the change I contemplate, this officer w ill be merely tlie head of the 
police of a district, and the prospcuior of criminals before the judge. It Htrikes 
me that to raise such a functionary to a rank equal to that of a judge, who con- 
trols and lie.irs appeals from c\cry judicial officer iu his district, who in the vast 
mass of cases i!> tin* Court ul last resort, and Irom whom no appeal in any case 
wlmtevcT lies, except to the highest Court iu the country, would be a jnistake, 

and would ceitaiuly degrade the great office of judge. ^ 

* 

21 . Even with the magistrate’s functions as they now arc, the much greater 
importance of the olfice of judge, in a Bengal district, appears to me to demand 
the greater rank and emoluments at present attached to that office. When of 
two judicial authorities one has five times as much power a$ the other, and can 
reverse, with censure if ho pleases, any order or judgment of that other, sprely 
the one of these two authorities is set up ns being plainly the superior of the 
other ; and it scema to rac that tlie salaries of the two offices should in re^n 
have some correspoudcncc with their relative positions. . 

22. We ought* in niy opinion, to attract the soundest heads we can get to 
tBi office of judge, on which, in Bengal, as in all other wealthy end .highly 
ci'rtlivwJ cotuitTies, thA prosperity of agriculture cad commerce depends more 
than on any other single offici>. In tbinkiog of this subject, we should think not 
merely Pf the fact of the wealth and civilisation of Ben^I, but, also of the cause 
of it,—- the ipatitution of private property in land. The reasons which have 
induced the wdac Bnglish people t6 make their courts all in all, to eouvert their 
Exchequer Into an ordinary tribunal of jufitipe, and to make thoir collectors ” 
mere taxgatherersj liave already opaxeted to a notable exitent in Bengah I am 
all for progress in this direction. I protest against going backwards. * 

23. t speak 




"93. the 


^9Ul«N^lliesvt4j|h!f '-ikils ^intOy-'^la i<«he matte? 

Wn i^.^v<»Miiteid ayatetn were ixt foree > for a. few ^yeaits* ii 

iade^ 3 eajpaeity' not greativ bi^W the aeeraiiia. ^ 

M^iwtetlttM»gei a«i oflSitier m to work a mi^giat^}> and eollet^h^^ 
inecmoawiOooe to aeccf^ and Ueateiteiit<goiN»Ei90r9» of having a h|d 

sni^'a.eHttation, ‘would he so prming,’ that the refiiae of the service onlj^''W^i<ilp 
’ be lodges. * Tfie Government looks to th|^' magistrate and <cOlld(‘tor^;^tiie 
‘pe0j^30^''lo the jwiige.’ ’ ; ■ 

- ♦ ^ ‘ .:o , ' 

M* 1 am im«ble to^^tipiiort thmt part of the ftei^eme which uould pt^cb ^he 
judge udideir the ti^v&ftxne: and |>oHce commieeioiter; A great pan of tba l^tiess 
(if a judge ia todeeide »pon the camw, eivil ahd ertmtinal, i» which the c»mte(S» 
sii^er^is a most anxious utid^ of eourse. often a prepdiced parry. If a mah .is to 

• he a judge at all, he Should be independent. But the mere fact of his declitions 
not iietng appealable to the emnmissioner wiil not make hiip independent^ if^ in, 
<gll.oth«r respects, or in any other s espert, he is plaiced nrrder tite coxnmiiaioiter’s 
itKipentitlendence and control. The same objection 'applies even more strot^ly to 
'^thfe kthordinate native judges. The Sudder Cmirt, as the body whhdt best 
jknpvm how the Lower Courts d« their work, and «s the only pubbe body Wipch 
Is in a position .d> pass an impartial opinion upon that work, seems to jne 
ously the best aathoritv tb superintend all mlcriop jtuHdal olSieers. I 'wifbrsfei 
the margin to the papers connected with a proposal, made ki 1833 to withdiraw 
tbe power of control from the Sudtler Court, which was negatived, ,fhr veiy.con- 

• elusive reasons, by Lord Auckland, \vith*the marked approbation of th.©' Honour- 
able Court ;* also to tjie papers c<jnnecr.ed witli a proposal made in 1838, similar- 

. to timt now under discussion, for making over to the commissioners -the super- 
intendence and control of the judges; which aras negatived by Lord Aucklaturs 
Government fur reasons which are to me <!onrincing.t - ' . 


25. Haying so freely remarked upon the very able scheme which, has been 
recommended by the Bengal Government, it is but fair to submit to criticishi, in 
a tangible form, the moditications which would make it suit the principles which 
I uphold. I will proceed, therefore, to sketch in full length the system whieli, 
upon the whole, seeiius to me the best. , 

28. To begin with the beginning. The crying evil of Bengal is its had 
police. As I have ssiid, the only rernedy for this is an a<|0quate consiabulary 
fpree and trusty thannadars. This remedy is beyond the scope of the present 
^estiati. I only mention it here to say that I am. convinced that all thought 
expended upon projects of improved administration in Bengal, until this main 
want is supplied, will be little belter than thought tltrown away. 

. , 27. Tim great detect in the organisation of the district adininistratioa ,ih 
;Bengai,is the want of all trusty officers in the interior of districts (such as are 
tl^e tehsildars in all other parts of India) to inform tho station officers of what is 
really going on, and to execute tlieir orders faithfully. The only local offi^rs 
,^n Bengal are the police thannadars, who, though tetter than they wetei are 
‘'nbtoriously bad. The great additional sti-ength of civil officers that has been 
^adtjulred of late years (I venture to say) has beeir made Use of in the least useful 
• ^all possiblh wap ; that is to say, m increasing the number of civil officers 
)Slh^dy ^(iteigtegated in sufficient numbers at thu suddVr stations. Thito. tb® 
^dbuhtry'kt large lihs derived the^hiast possible ben>^t from the immense, and 
Uuatly additions that have been made to its civil establidmaents in the abape cf 
deputy e^lectors, deputy magistretes, and Abkauee superintendents. la,(^^-way 
-.^ni^. bas any (pxogrtiss been made towards supplying the one grand v^t of the 
yBeUg^.^ysteih, namely,, in the eatabUshment here and there, in excessively large 
. distri^, of a. small number of subdivisions, p^esidod uyer^,, by an assistant tp the 
. v' ‘ ' , ’ ' a. J . ‘ . magistrate? 
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oni^ '^BFV. 'Inyr^ .^4 fil^bxRlC' no thanoA' atitleai' sbooM ^<^p« 

iuii^l)lb«r>«ai>iaiy' sidtf. '''■A<c«)rt»ltt AoTOjbt^of 
0r ' ni 8 e^"'fvr 9 uld , htm a aqbdiafo^ 

lii^|iltenAiaj|8} ^ net being naib ikaimadji^^i^ a head - t ' 

ahiMi)^, be wb^dly cat ap inia aubdtiHaieiiff. v OeeV ^ffly * 
Jia^Ahopld be.cither an aaeistant <Mr flai^officerf.8iiioh)aari9 iHMr oalled’'< 
jto flijipeim^d the tbannadata, and to ‘wwiroF 


„^jaitbou| any Jndiciid pow^t whatenevsea. ^ These^oNikndWei^^^ 
reeiery^ for the futuro as rewaiicte ,fef! best eendndted m the'^theoa**^ 
n<^dai«> If M'e make this service 
id^||#'ait|i'!^%aye^8'g^ motive 

xeiii^WBi^ thaiML^ , ^ 

net^i^lto^be^iBeMee h^ W^bat right have we i|o ekpict it. to w'^ed ?,1. , j,v 

•4^ ‘Ihad^f ameens. are. aow '’4<K»ted "at the stidder' stadons, eaajetly' 
retoii^hle ..epeea^^ their tort ate least wanted. 1 would increase dteir nbihW, 
anil place one in each aubdiviaion, with jurisdiction over Itlie Whole sabdivisidu^ 
and ^rith erimhial judifrial powers to a certain extent, .say, up to one year, > They 
shb^i^'r^j ve thbir cas^ directly from the^subdivisiim officers, orhrom ene of the 
thkdxmdato ts^l^ under the orders of those officer^. . . . ' 

‘the suddee statfon, as his head*'(i|oarters, I would place the officer 
noV-^ed magitoraite, denuded of all criminal .jadieial powers Wbatsbever, and' 
resttK^ed .to toe didties of looking after the subihvision officers, and toe thaima- 
depend 8nbordiiftBto|ioliGenien,'Of discovering crime, and of « prosecuting !t in 
heavy ' eases to convietkm, ■ At, the sudder station also would betried by principal 
sudder ameens, asristuitSi' joint magiabratos, and deputy coUectoin> Judges 
(by ^VlUectars also, bavii^ powers for ' toe purpose,, if any' collector' have time 
enough to spare), alf the cases of too grave a nature to be tried by mdonsiffs and 
sudder amcens in the thanuas and subdivisions,. 



' criminal . powers, into the interior of toe district. I believe there- are" few 
di;itn<|t^ , .ip which ought not to .have two of these offing ?Pnder 

u might save a ju^ge or twci, and several .to®gtstoatas,i 

wxto^tnnnltb convenience, to the people fp respect to, ciyil as well ns in fSfhniual 


•w%- 


34. If 'any one, acquainted with the Moftissil, will endeavour to realiib 
himself .the of things such as it would be upder the |ibova 

to d’M st^e of thto|?s» i» which ubhody <Sto»,'h«^INil^ '-' 

fuj^r^d^'^^yto^kau egg, .or 'tor mvjng.aiympndent.hoy on toehtody'^i^ 

wl^^. 7b or ibb mii^ am aB tbe,witntoto^t‘to4to todder^ v 

aiiiiidiij'' ji[‘t|^',l^''^id ■pamit ilmt .aiyiplaih infpmeiqetoi*!) 


a 

lem'of erimtpal' prbtodiii^ i^'t4 sj 

- — ^ toe dapartoients of revenue. 
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[nor'^lm|»^|i|S^'M«toior.'«o^.|nrilit^^ dep^nehtt tony, would. . 
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tenant 

' pi^motlLic?^ lA^ld be eitiie/tft a map j^i^ 

(i. e. 9 ehiie^tp of district poHca), or a collectoiahip. Hiough I thltJc ^']>9iak 
Hn^i if^Quld be upon an equal footixig^, I da iiel Klt^k 

unvaryixffi.mle. Ycamg mea arilt nnt 

tq q^lJ^l#9eaf tbey bane xaerveC/teveial yeaia. Jit ^the* # #1# 

q^de in; leaf thwi lO' or Ik years; 'Tlanrfs.tbb 
}^’a ifaqs&jba.;ba«^ ttagnant, if v# to preserve nail; I ^ontd; 

thereftare, in tbis grade adopt a plan which has done well in the Puma^thp^ is 
^to my* 1' would ^x^ldtree ratds of pay, haidng one third pf the uunwer at wOh 
nhiai. «*TJie aatas should be 1,000 rupees, i,800'lrapee8, and'i^odo mpeeil^blo- 
motione-heiog by morit, unless where in favour of aji^fat eases of tery bid sblidmitt 
ai»di,fOc4#paduet: ; 1 am quite sure that if we^waht to maihtairi the^'heedlp 
stluM^Sf tms & ihe^iyatera of payment to be adopted. ' ' / "\ \ ^ ^ [ ’ 

* sd.j tender |l>is arrangement 1 should h(^ tp espape,, in a groat dagrebil the 
w^f Jvloe of bur adniinistradon, the one vice which I am obliged px aay eeoias 
toWe tq be now ^tting wbrsct instead of getting better,-<^l mead tfaopromotiaai 
of incompetent nien to judgeships. On either of the two higher rates of pay» a 
man . gamble of doing his work as a ctdlector, and incapable of perfonddn^ wny 
the, duties of any bi^er oflSce, might well be left, and I believe geinuralljr ^odm 
be lef^ work put the remainder of his service in this grade. « ' 


39. From both these offices I would promote the good men,, add. none, o^eyp, 
to be judges, tf any one objects that 1 make men judges who’ have nevi^ been 
judges before, I reply, that so roust ail judges be drat made.^ But if any one 
objects, that 1 make men judges whn have not hud thO iqiportunities of acqhiHn^, 
in the course of their previous training, the knowledge and practice best adapted 
to form a good judge in India, 1 affirm the contrary, and 1 join issue oii that 
question. As the fffirmatlve has been demonstrated over and over again by the 
greatest apthorititm on Indian subjects, I will not s^ to argue it here. The ml 
fact is, that whatever tnofumil office' an Indian civil servant is in, be begins doing 
essentially the work of a judge when he first «{uits college ; ^d he never leaves 
ofit doiag bll he tnkes his annuity. 

40. From a judgeship the promotion should be either to a chief provincial 

judge^ip, such, as lias been alluded to, or a commissionersfaip; and fr^this 
point 1 would preserve strictly the ^dicial line uninterrupted. The chief pro- 
vincial, jndges should look to the Sudder Court, the commissioners to the Board 
of .Revenue. . ■ *' 


41« The nhief pxovfccial radges would try, with a bench of two other judicial 
o£^rs, all heiavy. Civil and' criminal cases, without appeal on points of fMt. 
They Whnid relieve the Sudder Court of many other appeals mao; and with 
their help 1 believe the Sudder Court miglit well be reduced from five to three 

judges, '' , 

4^1 Sn^iwiny scheme, which t deliver over fpC discussion, and crltifsis^, ,if. 
it IM^ahnu^t tirortby of l»d mbch respect. It wants something of what 1 .l^yeia. 
alTsinberi^deidgttated as the &8ciipting simidieity of the original, scheme q^of 
whhdI Tt'his' been fo^ But f am not awarb thift it anywhere ,tcei^^ 
meteljallyaipeii SobOd pirtneiplesbfiidmiBistradbh ^ alad frbm long an^ a^i|,tive 
oonf^rathuk^t# tbh woiking of thd^adtninistibifvq xdidhinp in Bengal X Vfntore 
to i^dge myidf wBl be %ind, if ever It s^t ^ ^<wk* a good woj-kmg 

system;' .; T. '■ .4 
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w ©fiStfShi. lb ' J-^raai ittm Wf-Gti^, Seeietey to llie Govmi^ irf Bwgal, to 
C»‘BMStt, £m. C. tHe Oki^ei^eiit of indSa, Borne Ikiwttmeitt. 

Oeuter t«54- '■"*” ' *’■ : ^ ’.' ' ‘ .• 

’ j4ididaL~>No. SSSiL 


;8if, Bated-^ort Wffliaaaa, 2d Octoiber 18B4« 

Hb 

I JM direeted to addzeas jwu with roG»>iifice to meanare whieh win pnoiKned 
hy the Most Noble Goveraor of Beagal <m the 28t^ April last, for carrying; 
oa the revenoe and police adintiMstmti& of the Lower rFovicces by tueam 
of cailector-magutrates, assisted by subordmate joint illustrates and depoiy- 
ooUeetor^ uiMead of by sepanile oidleetors and nwgiatratos, as at presiinit 
Lordihip'a obj^ having bfim to piece the iibportont datieaiif the magistrate in 
moremq>erieiuM9d hands than is now the case, and thus to meet the eommm and 
not uafonndiMi con^laiot, that the magistrates are too young and ineicperieneed 
for tbdf duties, 

X The LieutenaDtrGoyamor thinks it probabie, that as this proposal, vhi^ 
isaUll before the Government of India, involves other consideiable cbphgeSj, it 
may yet be some time before the Government of Bengal can receive auibority to 
carry it into effect ; and he wishes, therefore, to represent that as, whenever mat 
atitborUy may be received, the change; will have to be made gradually, as offices 
foil vacant*, and as the present is the time of year at whtdi vaeandes mostly 
.occur, if the jiresent season is allowed to pass by, another year will probably 
elapto before the new syeteni can even be commenced upon. 

8. Ue proposed change, the Lieutenant>Govemor thinks, will be a very 
great improvement, more especially in the districts most resorted to by indigo 
planters ; and he is accordingly dedrous of seeing it carried into eftect in those 
districts as speedily as possible, and, if possible, at the inesent time, sons to save 
a whole year’s furUier delay. 

4. The districts which, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, most urgently 
require this change are, Nuddea, Jessore, Pumea, and Tirhoot, and also the 
subordinate district of Pubna, all of these districts thickly inhabited by indigo 
jdamters. 

6. To make the change at once in these districts woiild involve an increase 
of civil charges of only 1,000 a year in the four zillabs, viz., the raising of the 
salary of the collector from 23,000 to 24,000 rupees, which, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s judgment, would be the proper salary to assign to the collector- 
magistrate. The officer now |>aid 10,800 per annum as magistrate in those 
zillabs, would continue so paid at present, as a joint magistrate and (fopnty- 
eull^tur of'tbe first class. Thus the additional expense for thiwe four winhs 
would amount to no more than 4,000 rupees per annuin. In Pubna, vririeh 
requires the cliange more urgently perhaps than any of the others, the expense 
would be greats-, as the joint magistrate and deputy-collector at Puhnu, who 
does the fall and very onerous duty of magistrate and collector in that heavy 
indigo district, only receives 18,000 rupees per annum. It was part of the sdieme 
now before the Government of India, that the salary of this office should heinade 
equal' to iia dories ; and if this is noit done , now, the prese&t meumbratj who is 
an officer pf sfoout 16 years’ standing, and of great efficiency as a magiitiMitB* 
must be .ptofpoted durmg the* cold weather, and will. be replaced at Puima by 
H'.«»m{iiamriye}y'rnexp^cnced officer. To raise the salaiy at Pubna to the full 
amount' vriifolt riie Lteutenant-Govemor has recommended fil»r tlie coltector- 
. rilnq^iato, wbuid 6c»t 6,000 rupees pei* annum; making the whole* present 

aiM^riosal cost of the measure 10,000 rupees per annumv 

B 0 !pie Go^mor-General in Council is aware, however, that it is proposed in 
the plan already submitted, that the total present expenditure shall not be 
exceededj^fo that the ad dk iaria l hxpiaiiie abov^abm would cease as soon as the 
‘ change was ^ndrUlly adopted in 'all districts. 

7. The Lientenant-Governor dmatos to. propose, therefore, that permisBion 
jsfaopld be given him^to make the dismge at once in the abovomanma^fotl'icts, 

and 





ay? 


and in tbe manner i^ci(ied« on the occaeions'which will arise out of the vacancies No..,^'. . 
of the present season, in anticipation of sanction to the more general measure LcMer itm 


'' j, 


now under conenderation. 

.. , ^ 


^ J ^ 'a 


. .--'I havs^&Q. ‘i 

Seeietaiy to Ina Gowarnment of Bengal. 
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MINUTE by the Most Noble the Govenrai^Cieiieral, subscrS&ed to by ilMf 
.. Hoamirable Members of Council, Civil Service in Bengal. 


No. 6. 

Minute by the* 
Governor-General. 
3 January 1855. 


* Dated 3d' January IS55. 

1. Ik ordluary course I should have reserved the Minute, vdiich our honour- 

able colleague Mr. Grant has recorded upon, the letter from the Government of 
Bengal, regarding* the union of the offices of magistrate and collector, for con- 
sideration in Council. It seems to me, however, that it will be better to pursue 
a^^difierent course upon the present occasion. • 

2. Since tbe letter in qtiestion was addressed to the Government of India, 
the administration of Ben^l has been transferred to the hands of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The important question now before us, connected with the machineiy 
of administration in that province, can hardly be satisfactorily discussed m 
Council, until we shall be in possession of the views of the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the subject. 

An intermediate reference to his Honor was proposed by me on tlje Hth July 
last, in a Minute, which seems to have been overlooked. ’The reference was pro- 
posed at that time merely to save time. It has become all the more necessary 
now, from the weighjiy objections which Mr. Grant feels to several of the main 
portions of the proposal as originally framed. Accordingly, I propose that the 
whole of ’these papers should be referr('d to the Lieutenant-Governor, with a 
request that be will favour the Governor-Gen cral in C'ouncil with his opinion 
upon the important subject of which they treat. 

3. -It will be necessary also to reply to the letter from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, dated 26th October, in which he requests sanction to the union of the 
offices ,of collector and magistrate in several districts which be names, as vacan- 
cies may occur. 

As the principle of the union of those offices ifr Bengal gVueiyiy in stiHl iii 
question, f apprehend that it will be necessary to decliqe for the present giving 
tbe Sanction which has been solicited for the partial infrodiictibn of the proposed 
change. , ; 

(signed) Dalhousie, 

' 3d January 1865. 

J. Dorin, 

^ 8th. January 186&. 
Low, 

l’3th January 1855. 

J. P. Grant, 

13th January 1856. 

Peaaock, 

, 82 d January ’iSss. 

* 
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No. 7. 

Letter from 
C. lieadon, Esq., 
to the Secrrturj' I 
the Government 
Bengal. 

16 Janurii-y ift'j 


No. 8. 

Letter i'rom 
W. Grey, Ecq., to 
C. L’eutlon, ntq. 

33 March 1855 , 


— No. 7. —• 

k 

LEITER from C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

(No. 163.) Home Department. 

Sir, Dated 26tb January 1856. 

.Since the Government of Bengal addressed the Government of India^’linder 
date the 28th of April 18.54, proposing a reorganisation of the system of civil 
administration in Bengal, including the re-union of the offices of magistrate and 
collector, the local administration has been tmnsferred to the hands of the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor. The Goveruor-Geperal in Council is 
therefore desirous of po8ses,siag tlie views of His Honor on the above question 
before coming to a decision upon it. This reference has become the more neces- 
sary now' from the weighty objections which the Honourable .Mr. Gr^nt feels to 
several* of the main features of the proposal as originally framed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; and I am therefore directed to request timt you will lay before 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor the papers noted* in the margin* 
(which to save time, arc sent in original), with a reque.st that he will favour the 
GovernmeuLof India with his opinion upon the important subject of vvhich they 
treat. 

2. 1 am directed at the same time, with reference to your communica- 
tion, No. 2382, dated the 26tli October lust, to state tlmt as the principle of the 
union of the offices of collector and magistrate in Bengal, generally, is still in 
question, the Governor-General in Council is not prepared at present to accord 
his sanction to the proposal therein submitted for the partial introduction of the 
proposed change. 

3. The return of the accompanying papers is requested with your reply. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) . C. Bcadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


— No. 8. — 

LETTER from fV. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India. • 

Home Department. 

Judicial. — No. 366. 

Sir, Dated Fort William, 13th March 1856. 

With reference to your letter. No. 163, of the 26th Janliary last, with enclo- 
sures, I am directed to forward, for the information of the Government of India, 
the accompanying copv of a minute recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. The enclosures .01 your letter are returned. ^ 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IV. Grey, 

Secretary to the Gh)vernment of Bengal. 


* Letter from the Secretary to the Government nf Bengal, No. 9 ^ 4 , dated sSUi April 18 )^, and 
OdclOMres; Miooto by the Honourable J. P. Grant, dated S^d November 18 ^ 4 , 
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— No. 9. — 

MINUTE by Lieutenant-Governor. 

I^nion of Collectorship and Magistracy in tlie Lower Provinces. Objections to 
the measure stated in a Minute in C.'oimcil by the Honourable J, P. Qrant. 


No. 9. 

Minute by 
tenan t*( f o V omor. 
1 Muich 


I DO not feel the weight of the obji'ctiou.s made in this minute to the ndop- 
tionxjf the measures proposed by Lord Dalhousie as Governor of Bengal in his 
Lordship’s communication to the Go\crnnieiit of India, No. 924, of 28th April 
1864. 

2. In the papers then submitted to the Government of India, it was shown 
how' the plan of separate magistrates, which was introduced Subsequent to 18.38, 
was thought to have failed of ettect. Before that lime the system in Bengal had 
been the same as it now is and long has been in the North-western Provinces, in 
Bombay, in Madras, in the Punjaub, in Burmah, in all the Non-regulatiou Pro- 
vinces— -in short, all over British India ; viz. the collectorship and magistracy 
were united in the hands of one officer. And it was )>roposed by Lord Ualhousie 
to I’etnrn to this .System in Bengal, and at the same time to take from the col- 
lector-magistrate some of his heavier judicial powers and duties. 

3. In the minute of the Honourable Member of Council this proposition is 

‘describefl as “ one step of a scries of functional changes to be afterwards intro- 
duced. I do not find this to be the case. It was proposed as one of several 
changes. But it was not necessary as a step to any of them. It had no neces- 
sary connexion with them. It might have heguu and ended with itself, and any 
of the others might have been proposed even if this bad never been thought of. 
The other measures w’ore : — ' 

1st. To prevent frequent cliangcs by equalising the salaries of collector and 
judge. 

2nd. To place, nil nioiussil fnnetionaries, judicial and executive, in subordiaa- 
tion to the commissioner. 

3rd. To extend* the experience and official education of assistants by 
tnuking them do duty under the judge, us well as the magistrate and the col- 
lector. 

4tli. To keep the judicial and executive ling separate, after a certain rank 
attained. 

5th. To ap])oint a class of superior mofnssil judges with higher pay and powers 
than the zilluh judge. 

4. Whether or not these measures he all expedient is, of course, matter for 
question. But I think there can be no question that not one of them depends 
necessarjly on the union of the office of magistrate and collector, and that the 
union in question, though proposed at the same time, was uot proposed as a step 
to the other changes. 

6. The union of the two offices seems, however, to have been viewed in the 
minute before me as if Lord Dalhousie had proposed it as a cure for all existing 
evils in the police. And this being assumed, it is shown with great success that 
it can have no such universal effect. It is stated with perfect justice, that one 
great cause, perhaps the greatest, of the present inefficiency of the police, is the 
want of adequate constabulary force ; aud it is urged undeniably that to make 
the magistrate and collector one .officer will not add to the pay or number of the 
constables. It is also represented that this union was strongly relied on by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a recent conference with a deputation of 
indiga planters, as a measure of great practical reform, so as to lay that function- 
ary open to the imputation of raising hopes which must certainly be disappointed ; 
an imprudent act, to which the Honourable Membsc’* of Council is anxious on 
no account to be considered a party. 

0. But I can find nothing in the papers submitted by Lord Dalhousie to the 
Supreme Government, whi^ leads me to suppose that his Lordshii* e.vj>ected the 
proposed change to cure all existing evils in the police, or indeed any 
those on account of which it was expressly recommended. And as for the Lieii- 
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No. 

Minute, bj 
Lieut.>Govenior. 
1 Manfa 1855. 


7. I suppose that everybody will agree with the Honourable Memlier of 
Council in desiring that the constabulary force should be as large, and the pay 
of the police as high as the nature of the service requires, and the Government 
finances can ^otd. But I do not s<ie why thb expensive improvement, when- 
ever the Government may be in a condition to make it, should not be made jus^ 
as easily under coUector-iuagistrates as under separate magistrates ; or what the- 
chatige in the sufterior functionary has to do with the pay and numbers of the 

subordinates. 

• 

8. It is objected also to the measure proposed by Lord Dalliousic, that it is 
contrary to souml principle. Even if tliis were satisfactorilv nmde out, which I 
do not think it is, I should be content to oppose to tbe objection founded on 
theory the unqualified success of the measure in practice. All over India the 
measure succeeds. In 110 province in which it is in use would they hear of its 
being altered. We find it in the highest favour in Bombay and Madras, and iu 
the North-western Provinces of Bengal. We have unhesitatingly introduced it 
into receutly acquired territory at both extremities of our i*m]>ire. We find it 
suitable to the Punjaub, and we find it suitable to Burma!). No doubt' it will 
immediately be ntacle the rule iu Nagporc. It is even in force over a lai-go part 
of the provinces subject to flic Government of Bengal, it prevails in all Assam, 
Arrucau, and the districts of the South-western Frontier ; in all Cuttack, and iu 
eight other (listi’icts of the Iteguliition Provinces. It seenis to me unnecessary, 
in the face of such facts as thesi-, to argue on the theory. 

9. But surely' if there be any part of India to which -theoretical objections 

to this measure Iiave ab-olutely no application, it is Bengal. ‘ I do not by any 
means agree with the Ildnouiable Member of Council in what I consider his 
unilcr-i'stiinate of tJie importance of a collector’s duties in the Lower Provinces. 
It can hardly, howevo’, be disputed that iu proportion as they are unimportant 
there must be less room for abuse iu the proposed unioh of duties. In the- 
North-western Province's, wIhtc the collector’s duties aru onerous, engrossing, 
all-pervadiug, and where the amuuut, as well as the method, of collection is 
liable to variation, abuse might well take place, though wc are assured on the 
weighty authority of Mr. Tliomasuu, that, so far from abuse, the system produces 
nothing but good. But iu Beugal, where the amount to be collected is fixed, 
and the manner of colh'ction one unvarying and almost mechanical Routine, 
aliuse is siinp'y impos-'ible. . • 

10. The question of the introduction or non-introduction of the proposed measure 
.seems to me mainly one of economy of power. We have collectors whose duties 
are of a nature involving heavy responsibility, and requiring a certain maturity 
of discretion. They must, therefore, be persons of sufficient experience, and 
must be paid in proportion. Yet it is certain that their tiipe is only partially 
occupied by the tluties of tlieir offices, aud there is nothing in the nature of their 
duties which forms a reasonable objection to their employment as magistrates. 
On the other liand, we hav'c magb-trates overworked, and off immature experience, 
who, though they require naturally tho immediate control of more experienced 
seniors, are practically very much left to themselves ; and who nevertheless 
exetcise functions )»pon the punctual and discreet discharge of which more of 
the h^pinm of the p<*ople depends than upon the conduct of any other civil 
officer? of the Government. To give these duties, or (as is proposed) a large 
portion of them, to the older and more experienced functionary, for whom occu- 
pation is declaredly wanting, and to place the junior in immediate subordinatioa 

to 


ten a'nt-Govenior, I have been at the trouble to vefer to the newspaper report, 
a very accurate one, of what took place on the occasion alluded to, and 1 find, as 
1 expected, that he never relied upon the change as “ a great measure of prac- 
tical reform,” but simply stated, tnat a return to the system of collector-magis- 
trates would remove the objectimis made to the yonth and inexperience of the 
present magistrates. And" really if the appohitment of dder men as magistrates, 
which must unquestionablv be- the general efiect of tbe proptwed change, wowM 
not, pro tanta, be a cure for the youth of magistrates, I humbly submit that I 
know not w hat else will cure k.* 


I append to this Paper an extract from the Report iir question. 
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to like aentoi!, eaeius to voe « irntpositioti most obmasly and neofjssBrtly arising 
ou the circuinstances — most sound, expedient, and right. 

11. The aijgumeot against this measure, upon which, iu the ttiittixte l>efore 
me, moat stress appears to be laid, is that which is founded on the alleged incom- 
petenicy to.pex’fomi a magistrate's duties of a proportion of the ^dicers usually 
to be found m the rank ot‘ collectors. Fully oue^uurth, it k ostimated by tlte 
Honourable Member, will always be unfit to Jiave the double charge of magistracy 
and coliectorship, .and even ot tlie rest, it is computed that several must be 
exp^tt'd to make had magistrates. “ Here is another difficulty," it is stated, 
" that carniot be shiriied ; it must be niet on the face ; and Imw?” But I do 
uot gee that there is anything insuperable in this difficulty. Indeed, I dcubl 
whether, as a reason for preferring the present system to the system proposed bv 
Lord Dalhousie, it bts any difficulty at all. For even taking the case as supposed, 
though I cannot but look upon it as un extreme suppositiun, that onc-fburth of 
the existing coljyctors are men to whom the fiovcriiment would not willingly 
confide the duties of magistrate, it is to be remembered tliat they ail have beeii 
magistrates. If after considerable experience, and aft(«r having risen to the rank 
of collector, they are now inefficient and iiicoin{Kiteut, bow much raore’incom- 
peteut must they have been when young in years and deficient in experience ? 
To Jhe present system, under which, -as it has hitherto been worked, a propor- 
tion of such mendiave been, and if the system be continued, will be magistrates 
without experience, the Honourable Memiiersees no objection. But to the pro- 
posed system, under which a like proportion will be magistrates, after having 
had experience, he has insuperable (dijcctious. Yet it is clear that there would 
be, at all events, the advantage of experience in favour of the magistrates under 
the proposed systciu, as compai'ed with the magistrates under the system now 
in use. 

12. 'I he fact is, that this objection, so far a« it is of force, is an objection to 
one system, just as much as to the other ; and, under the present constitution of 
the service, i<» any sjstern tliat could bo devised. There will always be a certain 
proportion of tlie ntembers of the service (even under the coming reigu of pure, 
intellect), who, on trial, will be found more or less, unfit; and it is much more 
likely, a.s was long” ago urged by Lord Auckland, as an argument in favour of 
the union of the magistracy and coliectorship, that two good officers will be 
forthcoming in each district than tlirv-c. 

13. For part, I .am prcjiared under either system to deal with incompe- 
tency as it deserves, wbether it be found among juniors or seniors. In this I have 
only to follow the example set me by the Most Noble the late Governor of 
Bengal, and I should not be startled by the result, even though it slmuld in 
some instances, and I believe they would not be frequent, place “the young man 
at the top aud the old man at the bottom.” In such cases we might miss 
soinethiqg of the weight of experience, but wc should gain that which would be 
accepted as a reasonable compensation. Atnl in any event such instances would 
assuredly be exccjAioual. 

14. Adopting, therefore, the reasons for the measure assigned in the patjers 
submitted tp the Supreme Government by Lord Daliiousie, in April last, I am 
strongly in favour of uniting in the whole of tlie Lower Piwiii^es of Bengal, as 
they are nuited already iu many parts of those provinces, and everywhere else iu 
Bntish India, the offices of magistrate and collector. If it be still objected that 
the union will not cute every evil now attributed to our police system, I must 
answer' — ceitaiuly it will not. Nor is it luttdided to cure them. But it will 
assuredly do what it was expected to do by Lord Dalhousie when he proposed it ; 
and it is no sound objection tliat it will not do that for which it was never meant 

16. 'Regarding the other changes profioscd, I shall slate my opinion > cry 
hriefl}'. I very warmly assent to the proposition for,, a grade of ‘chief provincial 
Judges, and I earnestly hope this may speedily bo adopted. I agree entirely 
with the Honourable Member of Council, whose minute I have bt>cn considering, 
in. objecting to that part of the proposed changes whidh would place the judge on 
an equality with the collectoi'-raagistrate. 1 cannot add to, and I would not 
diminish mtght of the fortse with which the objections to this plan are stated by 
the Honourable Member. The zillab judges may well be left on their present 
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Lieut-Govenrar. 
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* No. g. footing ns to fialary. To the collector-magistrate it will be sufficient to atSigti 
Minute. f»y 2.000 a month. . 

f go entirely 'with the llonburaWo Member in his objections to the pro- 
( qj . placing the ju^ge under the commissioner of revenue and police. 

17. I think it will be very expedient lo extend the field of education of 
assistants, by making them do duty tinder the judge as well' as under the magi.s- 
tratc and collector. But without a considerable increase to the number of the 
assistants, I doubt if this plan would iu practice come to much effect. 

18. The proposition to keep the judicial and executive Hue sefiarafe,'’ after 
a certain rank attained, sounds very wholc<«ome. 1 doubt, however, if there be 
as much in it as there seems to be. Ltookiiig buck to the Sudder bench for some 
years, no one will say that the worst judges have been those tak^n immediately 
from the executive brancli of the service. The plan is proposed by the Most 
Noble the Governor of Bengal, with a large margin for exceptions (see paragmph 
14 of the letter to the Government of India of the 28tli April laft), and with that 
ample margin, I am very willing to adopt it. But I should be prepared to see 
the exceptions sometimes swallow up the rule. 

19. It may be expected that 1 should submit my opiniop on the compi*e- 

hensive plan proposed in the latter part of the Minute of the Honourable Member 
of Council ill substitution of that of Lord Dalhousie. * 

20. With regard, then, to the arrangement and employment of the covenanted 
officers under the plan in question, I have to remark, that it is too expensive to 
be worked at present. 

21. The plan which at present exists cmplo 5*8 98 officers, at an expense of 
19,23,600 rupees per annum. 

22. The plan proposed by Lord Dalhousie would employ 97 officera, at an 
expense of 19,34,400 rupees. 

23. The plan proposed by the Honourable Member, assuming that he would 
maintain the number of judges* as now, on the same salary; and assuming also, 
that the intention ot his plan is to put a magistrate and a collector, and a junior 
officer, on 700 per mensem, as tlieir lieutenant, at cveryi' one of the 30 stations, 
would employ 134 officers, at a cost of 23,78,400 rupees. 

24. My plan would involve scarce any change in the number of officers now 
employed, or in the amount expended, but would slightly reduce both. I would 
make all the present larger collectorsbip.s, 22 in number, collector-magistracies 
on 24^00 per annum. I would make all the smaller collectorships, such as 
Monghyr or Becrbhooni, aud all the independent joint-raagistracics and deputy- 
collectorships, such as Pubna or Malda, collector -magistracies on 18,000. The 
total number of these would be eleven. (This would accord with the principle 
of the Honourable Member’s plan of gradations of magistrates and collectors). 
The Cuttack collector-magistracies, which are also salt agencie.s I would leave as 
at present, viz., 3 on 28,000. I wtmld have 22 joint-magistrates and deputy- 
collectors on the present salaries of magistrates, viz., 10,800, and, a.s at present, 
11 such officers on the lower salary of 8,400. My total of officqps employed 
would be 96, and the expense 10,20, OOO.'J; 

25. I highly applaud and assent to all that part of the Honourable Member’s 
scheme which relates to the location in the Mofussil of judicial and executive 
officers, instead of crowding them in zillah stations. This .system has already been, 
commenced, and it is most desirable^ that it should be*extended. I have lately 
conferred on this subject with the very intelligent Commissioner of tlie Benares 
Division (under the North-western Province.'*), and I am satisfied that the better 
mofussil administration which undoubtedly prevails in those Provinces, as com- 
pared with thb Lower Provinces, is mainly owing to the general location of 

• trustworthy 


* On this point, see close of para. 33. 

•t Sve also close of para. 33, but compare para. 3^. 

* X Throughout tliesc cottinarisans, the eollectonite of Calcutta and the magistracy of Howrtdi ere 
omitted on all sides. The ^mer it no more to be included than the chief magistracy of Ctf cUMa, 
and the latter is a specialty, being a district withotit any revenue duties annexed. 
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trustworthy agents in the interior of districts tbene—^n advantage ^lich is very Ko o 
much to be desired in Bengal* Mr, Tucker is of opinion, and I entirely agree Minut« i>y 
with him, tlmt it would be a great improvement if the subordinah' mofbssil Ijeo^.Governor. 
officers were in all things subject to theKolIector>magistrate at the zillah station. * ***‘^®b ‘*56. 
At present the chain of subordination is broken in the criminal or magisterial line 
by dirccting.tlie appeal from deputy or assistant magistrates in the interior, not 
to the zillah magistrate, but to the sessions judge. 

26. I should gladlv see ou? zillahs divided into convenient subdivisions, each 
under a deputy or assistant, covenanted or uncovenanted, authorised to act both 
as a revenue and magisterial functionary, ami subject in both brunches to the 
control of the collector-magistrate at the zillali station. Under tliese sub- 
divisional functionaries, would be the darogahs of police. Such an organisation 
would, I am well assured, go near to prevent such hideous oppression as I lately 
(ound grinding down a large territory and driving the Hyots into Nt>pau,l from 
the Zemindarree of the Rajah of Bettia ; and it would do in the Low'er Provinces 
what we are assuftd it has done or is doing in the Upper; 

27. That It is necessary, abundantly necessary, to strengthen our subordinate 
police, is a fact on which the Honourable Member of Council has dw'elt with a 
force of statcmcat and argument to wliicli all who know the country will give 
their feady assent. ’ Not. only are our thannali establishments too few for the 
absolute wants of the country, but, excepting the darogabs, they are paid so as 
almost to justify corruption. When a tnolmrir of a thannah is paid seven rupees 
a month, a jemadar eight, and burkundauzes 3-8 and 4, we may write and talk 
as we will, but no native can believe that we really set our faces against abuse. 

It is an especial disadvantage of this scale of payment that it forbids the intro- 
<Iuction of a.better class of men into the police. Our darogahs arg now^ well paid, 
and their office njay iiovv lead to distinction and honour. But an inexperienced 
mau however well educated, cannotbe employed as a darogah. To become a good 
darogah, a inan should first serve as a good darogah’s deputy. This can only be 
by entering the .service asa-mohurir on seven rupees a month; And how jstit 
po.ssible that a man of good education and honest intentions can take such an 
office, or takiug'it, fail to make shipwreck of his honesty? 

28. The sooner this system of payment iS changed the better ; anfl I quite 

agree with the Honourable Member that, until this change is^made, no striking 
improvement can be expected in the police. But I know not how long it may 
be before the Government is able to curry an improvement into effect wliicli will 
involve so large an expense. Meanwhile, I see no reason for delaying minor 
improvements, which will cost little or nothing. To concentrate the executive 
power of a district in the hand of one collector-magistrate, will cost nothing, and 
might be done, if the Supreme Governmenf would permit it, ditectly. To 
organise the subordinate establishments, covenanted and uncover^anted, and 
locate them in fit places in the interior, would cost what, in comparison with 
other proposals, might be called next to nothing, and might be done in the 
coursnof this year. And it would be a task on which, had I but the iustractions 
of the Supreme C^verument, I should entc^with the utmost confidence and 
alacrity. • 

(signed) F. J. Halliday. 

Neamntpore, G. T. Road, 

1 March 1855. 


•Extkact from a Report in the*Huikarn Newspaper of the Remarks made by the 
Licutenant-Goveruor of Bengal ou the occasion of receiving a deputation of 
Indigo Planters, lO November 1»54. 


“ The great desire for appeal In these cases arises, no doubt, fi'om the general 
feeling of the youth and comparative inexperience of tl?e ■magistrates; and this, 
I admit, is a legitimate cause of doubt, and sometimes of dissatisfaction. 'But I 
can inform you that the Governitftut have under coftsidcration “ 
I'emedying this, by a retern to the system of collector-magistrate^. This, it is 
probable, will in time be generally carried into effect. But i have reason to hope 
that4t will very speedily be efiected in the clik-f indigo districts ; and I have 
198— Se68.2. • B .with 
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o.- me til|p, J^More committee, and;' even, I 4 MaI&( ®osk ^.^e^geiltle^eii^l^ 

i»r ' ' sent, whe»' 1 state my dipinion, tiiat Ait ^measure,, by aasigam^ the ,pamv» oi .the 

Lt^^^emor. p|^pposed Act to officers of greater eaperieDee, reiil render the appeal ttnnecessary, 

> and will remove muc^ of the, objection uomi token.to the Bill* » . i 

(A true copy.) ‘ 

. (signed) A, 1^. BumMy 
. Under^Secretaxy to the Givemment of Bangalf 

— No. 10. — 

' MJNUTE by the Honourable Mr. Grant. 

Proposed Reorganisation of the System of Civil Administration in Bengal ; 
including the Reunion of the Offices of Collector and Magistrate. 

Dated the 8th May 1866. ^ 

1. Tn^ Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal itas sent up his 
views upon this question, which was raised before His Honor’s Government 
was foimed. • 

Having very fully explained my opinions upon the original project, Ih a 
Minute recorded under date the 23d of November 1864, and having therein 
set- forth generally, but at some length, a project of my own, in my prelerence to 
which I am constant, by way of modification of the original proposal, I have not 
much new matter to place upon record on this occasion. I must, however, make 
some remarks upon the Honourable Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, chiefly in 
order to cuircct %omc mistakes^ into which his Honor has fallen in Vegard to 
positions taken up and arguments used by me. For, otherwise, I fear that those 
who have read my minute some time ago, and who might not be inclined to refer 
to it again in owler to check in every point, by comparison with the record itself, 
the repre.<teutation of its opinions and arguments contained in bis Honor’s 
criticism, might be misled in ^me points, much to the disadvantage of my side 
of this impj^rtant question. ^ 

2. In the 2d paragraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute these words 
•occur Before th«ft time (1838 or 1839, when magi.stracies and collectorships 
began to be divided) the system in Bengal had been the same ns It now is, and 
long has been, in the North-western Provinces,. in Bombay, in Madnis, in the 
Punjaub, in Burmah, in *all the Non-regulation Provinces, — in short, all over 
British India viz., the. collectorship and Magistracy were united in the lirinds 
of one%flicer>” To any one not ptfrsohally acquainted with the peinute history 
of our changes of system in Bengal, the inference from reading this pa3S.age would 
naturally be Aat the system by which these two offices are united, not only was 
the system in for^e at the moment when the change of 1838 or 1839 was com- 
menced, but long had hcep the system iu force in Beogal (and in tnie North- . 
western Provinces), in the same manner as it then “ long had been” the sy^m 
in force' in Bombay, Mudras^&c. •To prevent any such misraken inference, I 
must, beg that a reference may be made to paragraph 4 oT my Minute, where the 
history of the change is given. The union system in Bengal has no claim ever 
to have been a time-honoured institution, swept away by unpractised theorists 
and rash innovators in 1838. If was first introduced in Bengal about 1830 or 
1831 ; and after a trial of seven years, it was weighed in tKe balance and found 
wunting.by a police committee, which, after careml Inquiry, reported against it^ 
in 1838, as being an experiment which had failed. *That police committee conn- “ 
prised many able men, and amongst them none aMbr than Mr. Hsdflday, the 

^resemt Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. * 

3. In psifSti^ph 8 of his Minute the Xiieuteiiailii-Govemor writes thus 
** l^e w the two offices seems, however, to ^ve been vibwed in the hKuate 
before me ak if’ Lord D^^huusie bad proposed it w a cure for -qU oxlstihg evlU 
in the police. «And this being assnmed, it . is shown wiib great success >that it 
can have no sudi universBl efileet:’’ and then hfo- Hfonor proceeds^tossqr that 
this view of Lord I^lhbusie’s proposffi was unvarrantadL) Oettainiy, if aay<^ettoli 
viww of Lord 'Didhottsie^s' proposal had been taken by me^ itfWOjidd bwns been 

* ' » . ^ iBWraniaiito^ . 


No. 10 . 
Minute bjr the 
Hon. 6Tr. Grant, 
8 May 1855. 
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iivitv^rtnated, itttd, -being' would' %ttl never Xo.,i0f 
took .»ny tuch view. I’ldtever iarputed absurdity to the reasoning bywpbieh the Minwte.byJ^. 
proptosel was atipported ; and bn a careful reperusal of what I wrote, Ivam awre 
that, but for a thoron'gb misapprehension of my whole aigutncnr, no such view ^ 
wonld have been attributed to me. Substiintially my argument was this. 1 laid 
down die, position that a change of system, even though the new one may be 
better in itself than the did one, is an evil, inasmuch as it is a change, and that 
this.evil'ifabuld not be incurred for- any other than a material advantage. 1 said 
** In my opinion it is generally worth while to make a change of system when 
’that change removes material faults of principle, in what affects the foundations 
cif a good administrafion. But I must confess myself to be slow to he convinced 
of the expediency of changes of system, which affect the outside and the form 
of things, but leave essential errors exactly where they were.'* In this poi^itiun 
I fortified myself by autliority. I proceeded by endeavouring to show that the 
proposed^ union of offices was at best a change of system affecting “ the outside 
and the form 4 of things,’* which could. not, therefore, involve a material 
advantage. 1 vrent onto argue that, sjstem for system, the proposed system was 
in itself open to grave objection. Now, this view may be right or wrong, bi>t it 
has nothing either of the disrespectful of the absurd character of the view 
imputed to me. , • 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor has corrected a mistake into which I (and 
not I alone) have fallen in attributing to him the expression, before an assembiy 
of indigo planters, of an opinion that the union of the offices of magistrate and 
collector would b(j “ a great measure of practical reforA” : and he has shown 
that he said no more upon that occasion than that this union would remove the 
objection often taken to the youth of magistrates. I 1 egret very much having 
fallen inffi this error, whicli was Caused by my^oinitting <b refer to the printed 
report of the Conference. I hope, when a nefdy is made to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, that there will be no objection to its conveying an expression of this regret 
to his Honor. 

* , 

5. I must be allowed, how’cver, in justice to my cause, to claim for my side 
of the question the support which the correction of tny mistake has given to it. 

If the J.ieutenaut-JGoveruor, who is in favour of the union, is careful to correct 
aU erroneous belief of his having expressed an opinion that it would be a 
measure of great practical reform, those who, like the authorities 1 have quoted, 
object to changes of system except for-objects of great practical reform, should 
be strengthened by the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion in their opposition to the 
measure. • 


6. In paragrapli 11 of the Licuten|nt-41overnor*s Minute, the followiqg argu- 
meut is used To the present system, under which, as it has hitherto been 
worked, a proportion of such men have been, and, if the systemwhe continued, 
will be magistrates without experience, the Honourable Member sees no objec- 
tion.” ■ ** But to the propose<l system' under which a Hke tto^oportion will be 
magistrates, after having had experience, lie has insuperable objections.” Upon 
this I have to’remark that I did see, and I do see, objection, and material objec- 
.tion, to the present system ; and I beg to refer'4to paragraphs ^8 to 11 of my 
Minute, where I have stated my objection in language which’ I should have 
thought strong and explicit enough. I admitted the justice of. the objection of 
inexperience; 1 designated the system in its present shape as “ strange' and 

. indefensible } ” and*I siid there was a “ glaring error” in the -nianner in which 
the system had been established. Because, nevertheless, I thought the mere 
reunion . of the offices would make masters worse, I ought not to have been 
treated as seeing no o6jfect{on ” to a system, the errors of which I had been at 
80 much pajns fo bring into broad daylight. ^ 

7, » Ifo^ving been .obliged, in ordemto set my a^ument once more, upon its own 

legSi to take up sp muep space, I will ^endeavour to cqimpress as much as possible 
what I hayqte say, by way of roioiiider, in support’ of dbee view I take of the 
qae^i<m of th^reuhion of tl^se omces. « 

*8. I fihd tmly one ailment to answer. It 'is msdatahied (see paragraphs 
' '8. and 9 of tAe Liewtenant-Gov^tnor’s' Miilhte), that, though it were tuecessfuUy 
made out, wfaidi is not edmitted, that the unimi of Ascai and criminal powers in 
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on« tnanJs unsouBd in theory, it is $aOee8sfnl in practice aUnver^Indilit 
in Bengal, and ought,' therefoAt. to be at least as suoeessCui in practice in Bengal, 

• where tlie' collectors hate lees to do than elsewhere. ' ' « * i ? ' *">»; 

9. In paragraph 10 of my Minute I! anticipated this argam<^it, and^ as /fhe 
remarks there made remain unanswered, f- need not recur to thieiiqi. ,11ie 
examples of new provipces, such as the Pubjaub, Pegu, and Nag|^o¥e, ajtte' iiow 
pressed into the service, and not only these provinces, but such wilds as 

and the S.W. Frontier agency are treated as lit to become examples fafc the 
administration of the richest parts of Bengal. This is as though the etyil 
administration of Middlesex should be mudflled after tiiat of the Isle of 
Surely no one doubts that poor countries’ and scanty populations must, be 
governed in a manner confonnable^o their requirements, and to their means of' 
paying for government ; and tliat semi-barbarous people do not require the same 
expensive and refined system of administration as highly civilised people. And 
suicly there is one method fur people beginning to be broken into civilised govern- 
ment, and another method for people who have been under ouV laws for several 
generations. Besides it is inconsistent to stop here in tliis argument.. Why does 
not the Lieutenant-Governor carry out his theory, and recommend the Calcutta 
police magistrates all tg be appointed ilso collectors of abkaree and house-tax ? 
if we are to remodel the administrative system of a Bengal ziltah, with its 
immense real and personal w'ealth, its rich talookdurs, its zemindars, and its 
English planters, alter the system appropriate for our latest acquisitions, we 
should unite the offices not only of the <ollecfor aud tlie magistrate, but also 
always that of the judge, and often that of the military commandant, in the same 
person. 

10. But if we ar^to make this appeal frooi theory to practice, as «ur present 
business is ouly with Bengal, Why is the apj)eal so carefully confined to all other 
parts of India, except Bengal, when we have actual experience in Bengal itself 
to appeal to? Why is the fact that wc have such experience in Bengal itself so 
carefully kept out of sight? In a despatch from Bengal, I do not think this fact 
should have been ignored. 


11. The Police Committee of 1838, though I was not a member of it, was too 

noted a subject in tlie history of the Bengal police to liave been forgotten by 

me; I have, therefore, sent for the planted report, of that Committee, which I 

oirculale with this Minute. I request particular attention to paras. 8 to 12 of 

that Report, wdiich are devoted to this ’paiticular subject. 

« 

1 2. That Committee not only took into its consideration a mass of official 
returns, which had ' been called for bv Government, it sought “ for information 
on a more cnlarged'^scale, especially Troill private individuals,* qjitive as well as 
European, who had re.si(lod or were still residing in the interior, and whose local 
knowledge A]d experience in different parts of the country qualified them 
for giving the giosk valuable information.”* The effect of the uiiipu of the 
offices of magistrate and collector was the first point to which the Committee in 
their Report adverted. They commence their remarks*ou rids point with these 
words ; “ To the union of tlm office of magistrate and collector, injurioas effects 
are generally «ttributed.”t They quote, with approval, the opinion of an tffilcer 
who writes : ** In some districts,' it (the police) is made ov||r entirely to the 
deputy and jdiut magistrate; and where this is the case, 1 have generaUy 
observed that the duty is much better done.”j: The C.ommittee themselves 
say ; “ We' doubt much if, in the settled provinces, where the revenue is j^eatUiied* 
by the process of sale, and the collectors Ipive little oommunioation with the 
agricultural community but such as ffiust unavoidably render 'them unpopoldr, 
any advantage iS'. derived Iby the police from tJie conjoined •influenee < Of the 

II collector, or if the greater experience available for the roagistrali^r by means lof 
that ixmjunction is more than couttterbaranoed by t)m. incon^nidnoes 
I'esulting from it.”^ So far the Committee report unanimously*.. They prpdeed 
to say ; The majority of the Committee, in eoncurrenos wtih.nlnaiOSt^4lie irht^ 
of the gentlemen, both in and out of the service who hairc Seen* asimd their 
opinions on the subject, think decidedly, that the efficiency <ff both depaxtenaats 
. ‘ ’ m I . . would 


t Para. ||p. 3. X Para.* 9, p. is 10,.^ 4. 


* ^Report, para. a,p. 1. 
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Iroulcl ha much better secured, generally speaking, by entrusting sttperin- Nn lo 
. tendence ef mb ^ distinct functionHry. We are oi* opinion that tbeir attcn- Miuuteby 
tio& would be less distracted by conflicting duties; that each would then be M«-. G«w>t. 
individually responsible for his own departme;nt, and enjov the whole credit of * 
fiis own exertions. And it will not be the least of tlie advantages resulting from 
such ail amngement, that no idle or incompetent person could then be lou-r 
tolerdtied in either' situation.’’* * ' * 

lij. To show the nature of the utmost possible diftercncn of opinion tliere 
can bare been betw'een the majority and minority of the Committee upon this 
pointy 1 will here cite the explanatory note with which the .only two members 
wboeigned the Report id a qualified manner, namely, Mr. Lowis and Mr. Halli- 
day, accompanied their signatures: “We Ithve signed this Report, not because 
we agree in its contents, for we have made other propositions in a Minute 
rendered in the Appendix, but because, being overruled by the majority in 
respect to our own suggestions, we tliink' those contained in this Report the next 
hest.’t 

14. " Tbfi only gentleman who at any time took a part in the labour of the 
Committee, and who in any degree supported the union of the office.^, was Mr. 

T. C, Scott. Another member, who left the country before (be Report was 
signed, was Mr. D. C. Smyil', who bad the reputation'of being quite tTie best, as 
b6 was one of the most experienced magistrates in Rengal. He recorded bis 
opinion of the disjunction of the ofliccs yi tlicse words : “ 1 consider this division 
of labour to be indispensably necessary as a preliminary arrangement, and until 
this suggestion ^t.he recommendation of the Committee to disjoin the offices) is 
carried into effect, I do not anticipate any improvement in the state of the 
poIice.”:|: 

• 

15. ’Mr. F. C. Smyth, at that time superintendent df police, thus records the 
result of his experience : “ Notliiug can be worse than the union. It is wrong 
in theory»an(l evil in practice. I need not say anything more on this subject, 
as I believe out of Calcutta the opinions of the service are unauimous.”§ 

16. Mr. Hallidav, with whom is Mr. Lowis (and in whose opinion upon this 
point, us he then thought, I entyely agree), Went furtlicr. He would not only 
have taken away from magistrates (heir fiscal functions, lie would have taken 
from thein also their criminal judicial functions, leaving them simply heads of 
police. He wrote : “ The union of magistrate and collector has been stigmatised 
as incompatible, but llie junction of thief-catcher with Judge is surely more 
anomalous in theory, and more mischievous in practicc.”)| 

17. In accordance with tlib recommendation of the Committee, the Bengal 
Government rommenced upon the disjunction of the offices, which measure was 
completed in a short time. Such was the judgment pronounced upon the union, 
after an experience of its effects for seven or eight years. Such is tlie result, of 
that appeal from theory to practice, which has been insisted upon. 

18. I beg it to be understood, that although the , result of the mature con- 
sideration which 1 was obliged to give to this quqj^tion of system, when 1 came 
to writd a foriyai minute upon it, and of the perusal of the judgment passed upon 
one qf the rival .systems, after judequatc triah*m 1838, has been to convince me 
that the system of the union of the offices is, in Bengal, the ^orse of the two, 

1 do not rest my m,ain objection to the proposeti change of system upon that 
oonviation. "Many, who 1 know may be in the right, differ from me in this view ; 
ahd upbn this poiht my own mind was almost in a state of indifierence when 1 
b^gah -to examine the question. Wc arc all apt to.magnify the evils before us 
at tlije' moment, and to connect them nmre tlian the facts warrant with the 
present sj^tem, whatever it is. Perhaps the Committee of 1838 magnified the 
mrito tben before their eyes; attribute them more to the system than could 
fairlyc have been attributable to any mere system ; and^ere too ready to fiee from 
mdla that knbw, to evils that they knew not of; as 1 believe many of us 

now 

• Par*. Is, !>. 4. . f Refiort, para. 30. J Appendix, p. v. 

t p. xt fl Appendix, p. xx. 
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BOTT uirffy tl»e etfls before our eyes, und 4ltr{biit6 
*lWji .wiere sirotenj j ;aDd are too reedy to fleSe’ to evilg'WhicIi, 

•me iiiew nM oftheno, it muat be said (of sdifte of us dt hmet) “Ifetd! 
htgotten tliem. het it be taken, thet without other fundament*! rdbrUj^HsIte 
system better adininistered would' be better than the Other, aduunistered'US’eitlSier 
has yet’ been : that merely as syiitems, it fe, as the saying is, six of iirtae and'f^f 
a dOaen of ilie other. la' ish to gitre tboLieutenant'wrenior’s recomiliendbjtikiin 
ever)' advantage. I will therefore ^nt him that he and bis colleaguasi #1^1 .b^ts 
Government had no solid ground .for ahat they recommended, and wNf* 
did,' in 1838 and 183^. As th:)t recommendation was the result of ex^^live 

and as it was the result 
I do not. claim 
me, wlien I say 

that the present vccotninendation, not being the result of any such special mea- 
sures, cannot at present claim any mpre solid ground. There was a stir about 
the badness of the police in .1 838. Mr. Halliday then recommended the disunion 
of the offices of magistrate and collector, which was effected. ’I’heite is a cry 
dbout .die badness of the police now. Mr. Halliday iioifr “ strongly refcomrhends” 
the union of the offices of magistrate and collector. Are we never to get out 
of this round? Can it be right in the Government of this gre^t country to spend 
its time*and its energy, and the time and energy of its officers, always ia turniug 
half a do2en into six, and then in turning six back again Into half a dozen,? 

19. I am sure that in the high quarter in which this proposal was first 
approved, V I have succeeded in sho^w'ng tiny; the change is not materially for 
the bettor, I shall have done all that is necessary for my case there. 



20. As to my general objections to change for the sakd of change, I have 

written at greaten length, and more earnestly, than many will think appropriate 
to the occasion. But I huve here desired to record once for all my protest 
against a method of administration which has been,' in uiy opinion, too rife in 
this country, for the last quarter of a century. * • 

21. Every one who takes this line must make up his mind to bt-* charged as 

an obstructor of measures of iinprovoincnt. Btit I have given earnest of my 
not being bigoted to the existing state of tilings, which in, the matter of police 
and criminal justice I have disapproved of in strong language, fbr reasons 
assigned. I ask for. the consideration of tliose reasons ; and if they a» admittc'd 
to be vulid^ I ask for such a reform as vpll really meet the evil. I have objected, 
for reasons assigned, to many parts of the scheme pf^ reform submitted from 
Bengal. If these reasons are invalid, the sooner my objection is overruled the 
better. If they are not invalid, something more must be done. I have shown 
that 1 am no mere objector, by proposing a fcclienie, which nrofesses to be 
complete in itself, for the reform of the Bengal Administration, in respect both to 
police and criminal justice. I pleilge myself to the practicability of this scheme, 
and to its facility of .introduction ; and I affirm, that every one^ who will 
thoroughly ecqdaiut himself with what the true evils of the present -state of 
things are, wHl admit that my scheme of reform goes to the ro&t of thetb all, 
an<l that nothing short bf it* will. do so. If so much is admitted, 1 maintain 
either that this whole scheme should be immediately introduced, or that some 
other more efficient! and of couafj^ more costly, scheme should immediately 
introduced. I*maintain that so groat is the evfl, that no scheme that dtM nnt 
go to the root of it should be looked at ; for as a question of national- econmny, 
it is not possible that the continuance of such a state of things ^ exists in such 
a populous aud wealthy country as Bengal, can be otjierwjse, in reality, l^j^an 
extravagant and wasteful in the highest degree. . • 

22. The Lieutenont/Go^rnor mistakes the character of iny plan, w^en he 
observes, that iu the salaries of covemmted officers it will be aiorwexpeneivethan 
the present plau. There are now 37 officers, who are^ in district magis- 
trates.* There are now only 26 ziilab judges'. * My sdieshe, gin^lly Sjpeakmg, 

will 

it -fc 

« 

* Magutrateu 

.MsgMlrates and Collectors .--....-3 • 

. Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors - • • - - 8 

37 







beeaitsethemfsi^mt^ ^ 

will jbp inAisr^yfia^^ of: district polfce. It does not ailf’ectji^tiibtors MSimtel 

ailj.liat wU|' ^ ,it easy to reduce either the dumben or the sallies, Hoa 

or ,hothi of the collectors add magistrates, and of^the joint itiagistratis and deputy ® May 
collectors, jl^dcs, it is only necessary to alW the proportions qf the sc^rm 
gjl^de^,,,to,,ji^^e the expense ox the plan as much or as little as is desired. , • \ 

' St^ iThe reduction of the number of magistrates' by 10 or ll*wiil bard the 
rekieil^ of throwing back promotion to the office, and so of iuoreesing the 
er^eifenCe of the youngest magistrate by nearly two years. The eqiialisatiott of* 
thO"iftleries of magistrates end oolleetors will have, the |pal effect of donHliitg 
t^''0!K|)eriCnce of the oldeiC magistrate. Here, then, tlie objection to the genorm 
iheltpeTience of the magistrates is met by^more than doubting their present 
expwenee, without making any union of incongeugus duties for that purfuise. 

, 24. 1 disagree with the Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that the union of 
offices is not inconsistent with the further reforms I propose, or any of liiem. 

Under my system, the zillah magistrate will be over Ms whole zillan what the. 
chief magistrate of Calcutta, who tries very few cases, would be in Calcutm if he. 
tried no cases pA all. Nobody, in that event, would think of doubling the chief 
magistrate’s work, by giving him fiscal duties. With fiscal duties to occupy half 
his time, and to call him from bis police woyk, perhaps at the very moment when 
It is most essential to that work that he should be attending to it only, it uould 
be absolutely impossible fur any one mau himself so to control all the police 
darogahs and deputy magistrates of a zillah, and himself so to manage the great 
business of keeping the peace, and bringing criminals to justice, in a Bengal dis> 
trict, as the plan essentially requires.* * 


26. I di.sagree fiyidamcntally with the Lieutenant-Governor on the question 
of the sufficiency or insufficiency of the pay of the police darogah-s. His Honor 
thinks tlic police darogahs iu Bengal are now sufficiently paid.* I think they are 
^most insufficiently paid. Tiiere are now 527 darogahs on the average pay of less ^ 
than 60 rupees a month.* A darogah cannot do his work without a horse, a 
palankeen, pr some conveyance. Fin hardly keep a conveyance for less than 
20 rupees a inonth. His constant locomotion must entail otlier constant expenses 
upon'him. He is in a position dtbich makes him more likely to be tempted, and 
less likely^ if corrupt, to be. detected than any other native officer. Upon his 
•conduct, the happiness of the people, and the security of their property, real and 

B srsonal, in effect more greatly depends than upon that of any other native officer. 

ow, even if we had uo^xperience to guide ua, any one could maintain that 50 
rupees a inonth, with prospects worth something^ess than 10 rupees a mouth 
more, i.s sufficient, pay for ihis class, 1 do not understand. 

26. But whit does experience teach us? Before tfie Police (.'ommittee's 
Rcfiort. of 1836 the police darogahs received 25 rupees a mouth.. Perhaps soip^ 
people thoug'bt them then sufficiently paid. Wliatever may have been thought 
of their pay,, their character tiien was so bad, that, it is hardly, describable. in 
words. No one seriou-^ly denies that it has been generally improved by the increase 
of pay granted in 1838. It is even asserted by same, that a* few somewhat re- 
spectable darogahs actually exist. But no person, European or native, capable 
by persttnal experience of being a witness oiv such a question, is to he found, 
wlio will say tW the general character of this class, of officers is not very bad 
now.. Thitrfact is certain. * 


* « 

27* Tbe Lieutesont-Govemor; therefore, unless he is prepared to maintain the 
gexmnd eamellence of the darogahs, as a class, which I treat us impossible, must 

maintain 
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maintain that competency, and fair prospecta of rising by merit tp high ivmk 
and emoluments, wiii not nave the same good effect upon this class, which it Has 
Bad on native jud^^es, deputy collectors, deputy magistrates, and safaoassistants. 
Why it should be imagined that this should' be so, 1 am at a loss to conceive, I 
am mvself quite sure that it will not he so. * 

m * ^ ^ ' t' ' ' ^ 

28.* I have advised a t'educdon id the very large inm-ease of pay|)n)pos^ by 
the Baikal 'Gm ernmenC for native judges ,‘ Vfliich, if agreed to,; wilt 
rial assistance ip raising the pay of police durogahs. By adapting i' of 
head darogahs^ each with, say three deputy darogahs subordinate to him, I be- 
lieveathe gredt object ^ having all the thannah police under an officer of ireal 
respectability, not too fai* off to be useless, will most cliiefly be attained. But a 
new class of officers, as assistant d^rogalis, must be provided t and upon the 
whole, if we really intend to do afty good, we roust make up our minds to a large 
inctease of outlay upon this important class of officers. 

2O4 Making the head darogahs a body of men equal in general respectability 
to the class of moonsiffs, will be an imroeuso* step in itself. But as far as 
dacoities, affrays, and forcible entries are concerned, nothing can be done without 
an effective body of police .peons. The main expense of any rational reform of 
the police will* be iu this particular. 

• 

30. The subdivision of districts, and the grant of criminal judicial powers to . 
the native judges dispersed tlirough each subdivision, will cost little ; nothing, 
in short, beyond any augmentation iu the number of judges, .which iu some places 
may be requisite. 

31. It is unnecessary to enter into more minute details till the principle of 
my scheme generally shall have been pronounced upon. 

8 May 1866. ^(signed) * J. P. Grant. ' 


No. 11. * 

MINUTE by the Honourable Mr. Dorin. 

Improvement in the System of Civil Administration in Bengal, including the 
Reunion of the Offices of Collector and Magistrate, aiffi the Augmentation of 
the Pay of Native Judges. * . • . 

• Dated 11 May 1856, 

These subjects have been so fully discussed in the papers and minutes now 
circulated, that I think nothing remains but to refer them for tlie ultimate deci- 
sion of the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

I wish lacould add that onr financial prospect.^ justify the expectation that we 
can afford to incur much present expense, either in the improvement of fhe 
police, or the augmehtation of the pay of our native judges ; but unfortunately 
this is not the case. 

With projects* for fresh outlay constantly before us, and these appeals for ‘the 
correction of the general administration of the country that can hardly’ be 
resisted, we find oufselves with an excess of expenditure over income larg;ely 
increasing, and which jn the present year, or rather I should say . the year just 
past, is estimated to amount to no less a sura than two millions and three quarters 

sterling. ‘ * 

This fact has recently been so palpably before us, and the probability^ of rdiief 
is so uncertain, that it is impossiWe to bverlook . it in considering the important 
questions now j^nder discussion. 

Dated M May 1865. 


(signed) /, Dorin, 



POUClB IN THB BEKGAIl pkESIDENCY. 
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MINUTE by the Honourable Geitejral Zote. 

Prbp^* Heorganisation of the Syatem of Civil Administration^! Beainil. 

MielMdi^g the Reunion of the Offices of Collector and Magistrate. 

, ; . . , o , . Dated 19 May lafis. 

1 “HAVte w doubt that the duties of magistrate of a district can be wall per- 
fOTmed m Bengal, m we kiiow them to be in other parts of India, by an European 
otl|Mr who also holds the office of collector of revenue, provided that he has a 
suffici^t number of zealous and trustworthy meii to execute his orders ; but if 
Goverament can afford to give adequate salaries to both, I think, for the reasons 
so wdl stated by our honourable colleague Mr. Grant, that it would be a more 
permanently effective measure to keep the very different son of duties and pur- 
suite of co^ector and magistrate in the hands of two separate officers ; so that 
each of them may have the power to devote his whole time to his own fine of 
employment, an object which in the case of the magistrate is in a peculiar degree 
desirable. • ^ 


But the magisterial work of a district, in a large sense of that expression, can 
never be thoroughly well done till we shall have an efficient body of native 
police officers, down to the peons ; and 1 fear that many years must yet elapse 
before such an improvement in the mural feelings and the habits of the inliahi* 
tants generally of Bengal shall have been brought about, as to render it possible 
for us to have a complete set of good police native officers of all grades in any 
one district ; that is no reason, However, why we should not persevere in our 
endeavours to find, or to form, such instruments as we require ; on the contrary, 
we are bound in honour to do our utmost to effect that most desirable change in 
our native police officers ; and I know no plan, so far as it goes> so likely to be 
successful towards the ultimate attainment of that object, as that which is so wcdl 
described in the 34th paragraph of the report, dated Calcutta, 18 August 1838, 
by the commission, of which Mr. W. W. Bird was the chairman, and of which, 
for convenient reference, I herewith subjoin a copy. 

19 May 1855. (signed) J. Low. 


Paragraph 34. — “ From all this most unquestionable testimony, it is obvious 
that the allowances of this class of officers, not being sufficient to enable them 
to keep up an appearance corresponding with their situation, they must take, in 
some shape or other, from the people what the Government refuse to allow, and 
thus the Government, in fact, impose upon the community the payment of 
whatever sum, short of the allowed salary, is necessary for their decent subsist- 
ence.* An increase to that extent, therefore, if only to remove a fair justification 
for exaction, seems indispensably requisite. Moreover, it is impossible to expect 
in thannadars an exemption from those motives and feelings which actuate all 
other classes of mankind, and accordingly the same rewards and inducements 
must be laid befoire them . If it be necessary to retain the services of respectable 
natives for these appointmente, not only should their salaries be incraased to 
such amount as will enable them to keep up at least a creditable appearance 
without exaction, but they most have something to look forward to ; ana despair 
•of ever being able, by any .exertion or good conduct on their part to better tiheir 
situation beyond the actual receipt of 25 rupees a month, must no longer be 
tdlowe4 .to. drive them to make the most of their opportunities. Grades of 
thannadars should be established in the same manner as there are classes of 
moonsifis and sudder ameens, promotion to the higher grades being held out as 
the reward of length of service and certified go^ conduct. Such system has 
been found to succeed in the judicial department, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it would be equally’successful with the police.” 


No. I a. 
Miaute by the 
Hon. Gar. Lew. 
19 May 1855. 
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H«»* ft- **<^®®k* , , Minute by the Honourable B. Peacock , , 

May 185ft ' . . . . « I . , . 

Proposed ReorgauUHit ion of the System of AdministratioB in BeogEf« including 
. %e Reunion of the Offices of Ciollector and Magistrate. * ’ v . 

•Hated 16 May ;J8tf8. 

1 HAVE rcMl the v^le of the papers connected with this subject with that 
care and attention which the importance of it demands. 

It appears to me that in theory union of the offices of collector and 
msffiistrateii extremely objectionable ; and judging from the practical operation 
of u daring the short period in wbi(^ the system was in force in . the ^Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, I think that it would not be wise to revert to it. 

From the year 1760 to 1767 the offices of judge and collector were held by 
different persons. But in the latter year it was resolved that the office of judge 
should be held by the person who had charge of tlie revenue, and from that time 
until the year 1793 the several duties of collector, judge, and magistrate were 
discharge by ihe collector. 

In 1703 the Marquis Cornwallis determined to vest the duties of coilecdug 
the revenue and of administering justice in separate officers. In hitf minute 
upon that occasion he made the following remarks : “ There is no class of men 
which Government should watch with greater jealousy, and over whom the 
regulations ■ sliould have a stricter control than the officers who are intrusted 
with the collection of the revenue. It is necessary to arm them with powers to 
enforce their demands in the first instance, otherwise individuals, under the pre- 
text of disputing the justness of it, might protract the payment of what is due 
from them, and render the collection of the public revenue cither impracticable 
or an endless source of trouble and litigation. But to prevent the abuse of this 
power there should be courts of justice ready to punish oppression aud exaction, 
and the people must be satisfied that the remedy will be certain and effectual, 
and that it can be expeditiously obtained. Accordingly, by Regulation 2, 1793, 
the office of collector was separated from that of judge and magistrate, and |t 
was not until after the year 1821, viz. about the year‘l6fl9, that the offices of 
collector and magistrate were again united under the provisions of R^ulatiqn^ 
uf 1621. Many of the reasons which were assigned in the preamble of Regula- 
tion 2 of 1703, for withdrawing from the collectors their judicial pow'ers may be 
now urged with equal force against reinvestiug them -with that portion or the 
judicial powers which are now vested in the magistrate, and which have been 
greatly increased since that date.” 

The following is an extract from the preamble of Regulation 2 of 1793 : — 

Exclusive of the objections arising to these courts from their irregular sum- 
mary, aud often c.r j^arte proceedings, and from the collectors being, obliged to 
suspend the exercise of their judicial ranctions whenever they interfere with their 
financial duties, it is obvious that if the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers must he the aggressors, 
and that individuals w ho have been wronged by them in one capacity can never 
hope to obtain redress from them in another.” 

“ The collectors must not only be divested of the power of deciding upon 
their own acts, hut must be rendered amenable for them to the. courts cn judi- 
cature, s^nd collect the public dues subject to a personal prosecutiqn for every 
exaction exceeding the amount which they are authorised to demand on behtilf 
of the public, and for every deviation from the regulations prescribed for the* 
collection of it.” 

The offices having been separated in 1793, and reunited in 1621, coutintUsd 
to he held by the same officer until they were again separated in con8eil|uence‘ of 
the Report of the Police Committee presented in 1688. 

In that Report, paragraph 8, die Committee say, " To the union of magistrate 
and collector injurions effects are generally attributed. Hie union which 
formerly existed between the offices or judge and n^;istrate was not so preju- 
. dicial, because police wAs the primary object with the judge and magistrate ; 
but it has been secondaiy with the magistrate, and collector. Civil buainew, it 
has been observed, could wait, but the Government cannot wait for its revenue. 

. In 



In n<Htb6r case is such a uDioQ desirabie” In paragraph 12 they say; “The No- » 3. 
iiiaj<Mdty of the Cominittee, in condurrence with almost the whole .of the gen* Minute br tlbe . 
ttemeOi both in and <mt of the serrice, who have, been asked their opinians» 
think decidedly that the efficiency of both departments wjmld be much better M*y 
secured, generally speaking, by intrusting tfie superintendence of each to a 
distinct funfetionary.” Mr. Smith in his Minute, Appendix C., r^arks, “ No- 
thing can be worse than the union. It is wrong in theory and evil in practice. 

1 need not say more on this subject, as I believe out of Calcutta the opinions of 
the service are unanimous.” With this experience I think the reuoion would 
be taking a step in the wrong direction. There is a considerable d^fferettce 
between the revenue systems of Madras and Bengal ; but I think it may not be 
out place to refer to the remarks of the commissioners for the investigation 
of idleged cases of torture in Madras upon the subject of disuniting revenue and 
^xdice functions.* 

I concur with Mr, Grant in thinking that it would be objectionable to render 
the judge of the district subordinate to the Commissioner of Revenue and Police, 
or to equalbe the salaries of the judge and of the collector. 

(signed) J?. Peacock, 

15 May 1856. . 


No. 14. — No. 14. 

. Letter from C. !'• 

LETTER from C. T. Bvckland, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, to Cecil Beadon, Esq , Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. ' 

Judicial. — No. 1690. 

Sir, Dated Fort William, 4 June 185S. 

I AM directed to forward, for the purpose of being laid before the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general of India in Cotxnctl, the accompanying copy 
of a minute recorded by the Lieutenant-governor under date the 30th April last, 
together with its annexures, having reference to the improvement of the police 
and the administration of criminal justice in Bengal. 

, (signed) C. T. Bvckland, 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


— No. 16.— 

I 

* MINUTE by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Police and CniMiMAL Justice in Bemoal. 

Police. 


No. 15. 

Minute by tlic 
Hon. the Lieut.- 
Governor of 
Bengal. 

30 April 1^56. 


For a long series of years complaints iiave been handed down from adnu- 
nistratioii to administration regarding the badness of the mofassii police under 
the Government of Bengal, and as yet very little has been done to improve it. 
Such eRbjrts as have occasionally been made for this parimse, have been usually 
insufficient to meet the greatness of the evil, partial remedies have, failed to 

f reduce any extensive benefit, and during long intervals the Government has 
ppear^ to fold its hands in despair, and to attempt nothing new, because the 
last tried inadequate measure had ended in inevitable di^a^ppointment. ^ 

2. Meantime the ill success of our administrarion in this patiiculat has been 
'an endless theme of reproach to the Government, accom]^nied often by the 
grossest ^aggeratiimf, and very rarely by any sound and practical suggestions 

for 
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for improvement.* And the we^l|t and moral authority of the Ooverament 
have undoubtedly been affected by cdhtiudal ibv^tive on a aubject re|i^Mrdine 
which, while little or no defence waa attempted^ the Government yel appeared 
indisposed to make an^ real effbrt towards reform. • . , , 


Former Measures 



3 . For what, after all, has l^eo.dohe to jmpruya the jpolice during last 
30 years r-~We have ceased, it is true, to exjpect integrity from 'darogahs 
with inadequate salaries and large pouters, surrounded by temptatibns' and placed 
beyond the reach of practical control; and wC have somewhat curtail^' the 
excessive and unmanageable extent of our magistrates' jurisdictions bf the 
gradual establishment of 38t subdivision magistrates. But beyond this, and 
not speaking at present of the special and peculiar machine^ lateU set up 
in a<few districts for the suppression of daooity, I know not what else has beetP 
attempted ; and even with regard to these two instalments of improyemeut, the 
halting hesitating way in which they have been effected, has prevented the 
foil benedt which might otherwise have been expected from thi^m.. ! ^fore 
the first of these improvements, our stipendiary police in, the Eegulation 
Provinces consisted of some 484 darogahs or thannadars scattered, .at distant 
intervals over a territory of 150,000 square miles, and a population of 35 
million souls; being, say, one darogah, or superior (lolice officer, to 309 square 
miles and 7:2,314 souls. ' Each of these potent functionaries was paid 25 mpees 
u month, avowedly less than he could live and move about upon ; and each had 
under him, generally, a mohurir or clerk, and a jemadar or head constable, on 
salaries ranging from four to eight rupees a montli each, but with powers equal 
on most occasions to those of the darogah himself. Subordinate to these, at 
each thannah, was an estublisiimeiit of from 10 to 20 burkundauzes or 
constables, often deputed with large powers into the interior, and paid each 
man from 3-8 to 4 rupees a month, a salary notoriously inadequate. It was 
a step in the right direction, doubtless, when the Government of Lord Auckland 
determined thenceforth to pay no darogah less than 50- rupees per mensem, and 
to allow to 100 of the number 76 rupees, and to 50 of them ItK) rupees per 
mensem. But the good of all this was tarnished by the omission to do anything 
/or the lower grades of police officers. For it was impossible to become a good 
darogah without au apprenticeship ; and when the apprenticeship was to be served 
in the midst of great power, great temptation, and the traditions of unavoidable 
corruption in the station of a thannah mohurir on 7 rupees a month, what vras to 
be expected from such a training? — or how, train the darogah as you might, 
could you expect purity and integ^ty until you had cleansed away from about 
him the foul atmosphere of corruption necessarily engendered by the ag^gregation 
of ill-paid and unscrupulous underlings, with whom bribery and extortion were 
almost a necessity, and had long been the habit of their lives ? 


JRecent Recommendation, 

4, This great evil has been more than once commented upon by Mr. Dampier, 
the late superintendent of police, and a remedy proposed. I mnst that it'may 
now shortly undergo reform, as I last year submitted to the 'Government of 
India an earnest rocomroendatiou founded on Mr. Dampieris propositions fiw an 
increase to the salaries of mohurirs, jemadars, and burkundauzes by a system of 
gradation.;|; And unless financial difficulties interpose, I cannot doubt that this 
measure must ultimately be honoured by the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council. But if this be not granted, all thought fof the improvement of the . 
pdice will, I fear, be but thought thrown jS'^ey* . 


* 8svffr«I very valuable suggestiflos have been subuihte^ 0,overiniient ifroni time io daSe by 
tba l^superintendcat of police, for die ipqiroveiiieBt of the syncin, and I i^aU Imve occasion to 
avsil inys^lf of ibenn, more or less, in tbe UieasureS 1 am about to propose. ' ' ^ 

f ''J^ is now tbe number of Bubdivnbmt.in the J^ulStioa Provinoee,, 

% FuU details of the proposed measure, and Client arguments for itaadt^don, wiffbe fislind in 
Mr. Gr^’s letter to the Government of Indie, No. 774, of 30 April 1855. It was proposed to 
divide mohurirt into three grades, on 30, 35, and 40 rupees per mensem. Jemadars bite three 
grades, on 10, 15, and so rupees ; and of #a butidodauees, one-foiuth st 6 pw maiUMpa : 
one-fo‘«rtb on 5 rupees, and the rest on 4 niflaesi The whole ioereased ocist to befncdipil^Woula 
be 3,38,609 rupees per annum. 
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' ‘ ' ’ ' < l» > 1*1 I* 'o ‘ 

r.'-' V. ,SMi^ ifaslstra^t. ; ' ' ' 

" 'fti' llMi estaliKihiiient of subdivision niiigisti»ci«$ bad io it, doubtless, th6 *?*»• dveXife^ti*' 
elements of a very important reform, and as for as it has been yat c»rried>M b 21J3“ ’ 
cerUunly effected mucn good. But m yet it has been carried to a very smtdl and 30 April t8^6, 
inadequate extent, and it has therefore seemed to the public eye^.almost to have — 

. o|iexati^.'aa.a failure. Beyond all doubt we shall ever fail to establish a good 
ai^tjn^^bfthy system pr police bhless, together: witli other improvements, we 
e^bl^ja qlose, constant, and vigorous control over our poKCe agents, and a 
re^y afBCess to justice for aU persons, so that the appeal of uic weak against tfie 
Btrpng may Ik at all times possible and etfectual. 

i) ' ' ^1 

6. 'Mroaghont the length and breadth of this eounfry the strong prey almpst 
univcaesaliy upon tlic iveak, and power is but too commonly valued only as it cun 
be turned into money, llie native police, therefore, nnless it be closely and 
vigorously superintended by trustworth}' officers, is ‘sure to be a scourge to the 
country in exact proportion to its strength and power. For this indispensable . 
superintendence no atfequate provision has ever yet been made, nor can Any pro- 
vision be considered adequate which dues not supply at least one capable mid 
trustworthy magistrate for every two or at most every three tbaamabs. At pre- 
sent, however, uur establishments do not comprise more than 70 executive magis- 
trates, covenanted and uncovenanted, over four hundred and eighty-four* 
thannahs, being at the average rate of about .seven aud a quarter tWinalis to 
each magistrate, a proportion much below what is requisite : and the distribution 
of even this number or magistrates is extremely irregular. 

Village Chowkegdars, 

7. Of the vast importance of the rural police, the village chowkeydars, and 
the strong necessity for fortifyiag and improving their character and position, 
there has never been but one' opinion ; aud from as far back as' 1784, down to 
the date of Lord Hastings' celebrated “ Police .Minute," and again from timt 
time till the Police Committee of 1837, down to Mr. Dampier s frequent com- 
ments on the subject in his annual reports, all who have written or spoken on 
the subject have invariably tirged the necessity of directing constant and vigilant 
attention to,the preservation aiid improvement of this ancient institution of the 
country. Yet though more than one expedient for this purpose has been devised 
and discussed, nothing has pver been carried into execution ; and it is a lament- 
able but iiuciuestionaDle fact that the rural police, its position, character, and 
stability as a public iastituiiou,d)as in the Lower Provinces deteriorated during 
the last twenty years. It is now diminished in number, and impaired in efficiency, , 
while its rights have been seriously and successfully attacked and undermined ; 
so that. Unless some speedy measures be taken to save it, it is in danger of 
perisbjng altogether from tlie face of the land, and passing out of use, if not out 
of remembrance. 

8.. Thirty yesi^ ago, the old opinion was still prevalent among tlie magis-. 
tratea, an opinion handed down from the Dowdeswells, Elliots, Bayleys, and 
othor magistrates of renown, that it was the highest' duty of a magistrate to 
uphold the village police, to cause all vacancies to be properly filled, and to see 
to the lair payment of all members of the body. TJicre is no doubt that the^ 
exertions were in those, days effectual towards the object in view, and that the 
villi^ police wore kept from falling into decay by the determined and perse- 
vering inteiest shown by the magistrates in their behaU*. 

». The manner in which Mr.' W. B. Bayley, when magistrate of Burdwan, in 
1811, exerted himself to keep up the efficiency of the village police, which has 
. ofien liecn l^eld up as an. example to succeeding magistrates, has been explained 
by him in the following wdrtis, quoted from his repo«t to Government of 1812 : 

— ** 1 explained,” he says, to the talookdqrs, muuduls, Ac., the. necessity of 
gjving a sufficient provision to their respective chowkeydars, and urged to them 


'■ • Illrtd'tfiit toOinber Of tbannahtt !n the llegulatiWk PravilMiM in the Appendix to the Circular 
OtrdeM of the Buperiatendent of Police, piinted in 1854. . ^ 
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as jitrohj^ly. as I cquld,^tlie advantage wl^iqli would result to projspetity of^ <tie 
qoiihtry anti its inhabitants, by furnishing to every ‘chow’keydaf SttcJ^ J®®ps of , 
sulwistence as might prevent them from committing thefts a&d robhenqs, in ‘ 
order to snpiwrt themselves and their ^miilies* Upcm. this prit^dple l have to 
the utmost oi my power prevented cdl attmnpts on ths part of «tbe hmdbolders^ 
kc.f to resume any portion of the Chakeran lands, or to remove or appidnt any 
chowkeydsir widliout a previous inquiry info their conduct and dtaiacCef by the 
magistrate.^’'* - - • » ■‘■■t ■ ’ ' ’ 

lo. The great dilSIcidty indeed, re^rding the village jpolice, whicblias.been,, 
commente;d upon by all who have directed their attentioU to the subji^t since 
the beginning of the century, is that they are inadequately and uncettaihly paid. 
They are kept in a. permanent state of starvation, and though in former days' 
magistrd;es oattlcd for ^em mth unwilling zemindars and villagers,' and were 
encouraged by Government to do so, it has been discovered in. later times tlmt thk 
is all against the law ; and magistrates, contrary to the doctrine of earlier times, 
have been actudly prohibited Irom interfering in favour of village watchmen, 
it being^led that this is altogether an affair of the people themselves, who may 
pay watchmen or not, just as they think fit. Village watchmen am now declared 
to have no legal right to remuneration for service, and (the help of the magis- 
trate being withdrawn) they have no power to enforce their rights even if 
they had any rights to enforce. Hence they are all thieves or robbers, or 
leagued with thieves and robbers, insomuch that when anyone is robbed in u 
villa^, it is most probable that the first person suspected will be the vilbme 
watchman. 


11. Mr. Millet made a careful inquiry into the law on this subject in 1842, 
and came to the conclusion that it was optional with the zemindars and villagers 
to maintain the village police or not. I quote in the margin t a part of his Repoit 
to the Bengal Government on this subject. 

12. Since that date, although very great advantage has been taken by the 
zemindars and others of the law as thus declared, to get rid of chowkeydars, and 
often to appropriate their old-established service lands, a slight cheek has been 
given to the progress of this deterioration by a decision of the,Sudder Court, iu 
April 1854, whereby it was decided that an obligation lay upon a zemindar to 
appoint to a vacant chowkeydarship. It was, however, not decided, and on the con- 
trary, the judges were divided on the point, whether a magistrate could enforce 
this obligation by Hue, without which the obligatipu may be little more than 
nominal, and if w, the condition of the chowkeydar is likely to remain as starved 
and helpless as ever. Yet, miserably impairedwis the institution of the village 
police has become, it is still true that no police can be effective without their 
help, and that, us stated in the Minute of Lord Hastings, dated 2ad October 
1815, it is from the chowkeydurs that all information of the character of indi- 
viduals, ot the haunts and iiiteutious of robbers, and of everything necessary 
to forward the object of police, must ordinarily be obtained ; they are the 
watch and patrol to whicti the community looks for its immediate protection, 
and on the occurrence of a crime the darogah's only mode of proceeding is to 

, collect 


* Mr. BayUj’s Report to Government of i8i3. 

i It appears from the istb Article of the Kegulations of the 7th December ports of 

the correspondence above extractedi that it was not the intention of the'Government to intemre with 
the estabbshments of the common village police, further than by registratton, and by plading them 
under the control of the darogahs, to make them more efficient auxiliaries to the Government police. 

That article was embodied in tho Code as Section XIIL, Regulation XXlJ^of 1793, and the 
registration of the village police, and in addition to tbein, of all watchmen or guards employed by 
Inaividuals, was enforced by the penal provisions of Section XXI., Regulation XIl) of 1807. 

Section Xlll., H^ulation XaII., of 1793, was rescinded by Section 11., Regulation XX., of 
1817, but re*enacted in substance and extended in Section XXI. of the same ftegulatiou, although 
the landholders and other persons, to whom the right of nominatiob to vacancies in Uie village watch 
belong, are rei^uired to transmit the names of the persons tliey may appoint to the police darogahs ; 
the law does not empower the magistrates to compel such nominatioui or Interfere respecting the allow- 
ances, whether in land or money, of the village chowkeydars actually employed, and the magistrates s 
have been directed (by order of the Nizaenut Adawlut, s6 August 1031) ‘*to confine their inter- 
ference wit^ the chowkeydars paid by the people, to those eases in vriiidi they are authorised to inter- 
fere by the existing Regulation."’ And Mr. Millet, in another part of the same Report, intimates his 
opinion. ^ that it is at the option of the zemindars' and the cultivators to, maintain of dud^rg e the ' 
village chowkeydars.^ 
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collect the tiiratchmen of all neighhouring Tillages, .aiui to qneetiou them as to 
all the cttoutoBtances/^ith a to get from titiim tliat infortoatioQ which 
they only can aflfbifd/' , \ 

( "l l(h 'fl' * V rl,l ^ ' I * 'J 

13. Thd"vill|ige ebowkey4am.are, in Bboit»' the foundation of all ponllhle police 
in this eoutoa?y> and upon titoir renovation, improvemrent, and stability demnda 
the ultimate aucoess vi all our measures for mo benefit of the country, m the 

E reventibn, detection, and punishment of crime. To what a state of.comiptkm,. 

owever, ws most important • branch of the police system had .follen, was 
strongly illustrated by the late Mr. Bcthune, in his Minute of the 27th. May, 
1 86V df wjbieh the following is an extract : — 

**The evidence' I, have, seen of this is now thirteen years old, but the com^- 
plaints recently made of outrageous dacoities, and acts of violence, point rather 
to a deterioration than to an improvement of the practical working of the system 
since that time. I took the following striking comparison from Speede’s 
Criminal Statistics of Bengal, in which some of the results obtained by the police 
commissioners in 1837 have been digested and arranged in a tabular form. 
The returns made to Govemnent for the years 1833, 1834, ,1839, 1836, show 
the average number of persons annually convicted for crimes and offence of all 
kinds in those years, to be 31,843 ;* and, taking (he population of the districts 
to which these returns apply to have been 38,717,874, as estimated in the ma- 
gistrates’ returns, the proportion is about 1 convict to 1,210 persons. 

** The commissioners of 1837 .obtained also a return of chowkeydars dismissed 
from the police force during the years 1836, 18.16, I837,t vt^ith the causes of 
dismissal. From this return, it appears that the whole number of chowkeydars 
(with the exception of six districts from which accounts had not been received 
when the table was compiled) was 1,30,306, and, therefore, were they no worse 
than the rest of the population, the number of persons among them guilty of 
every kind of offence known to lire calendar, at the rate of 1 in 1 , 210 , would be 
under 107 annually, or 321 in the three years included in the return. What 
were the facts ? The whole number of chowkeydars dismissed for misbehaviour 
in those three years, instead of 321, is 1,130. 


Of whom, for Murder and Thuggee 
Burglary , - 

Robbery on3 Theft _ - - 


10 

30 

367 


415 

thatistosay— ■ 

“ Nearly one-fourth more, in proportion to, their number, for these heinous 
crimes, than were convicted in all the Lower Provinces of Bengal for all offences 
of every kind. 

“The full complement of 1,180 is made up as follows : — 




Class 1st. 

% 

- ■ Murder and Tlmggee - - - 

• Burglary * - - - - 

Robbery and Theft - - - 


Class 2nd. 

Embezzlement or Forgery - . 

Perjury, False Evidence,* or False Complaint 
Bribery, Extortion, or Oppression 
Affrays, Assaults, or Wounding 
Accessaries to Crimes - 
Concealing Crimes, or Aiding Escapes - 

• * 

Clem Zrd. 

Badl dliaracter crsulspected of Crime 


* feeds'* Criminal Statiaties, p. 149 ; 
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10 



39 



367 




415 

« •• 

42 



56 



28 


- 

96 


- 

70 


- 

178 



— — 

469 

. ^ - 

- 

246 

* 



1,130 


** 1 have 
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“ I have not included ia diw list— 

»l dtstnift^ oddtiimac^. / / 

33 „ „ intoxication. ' 

? M »• being aileep Cn duty. ■ * ** 

71 

meaning only to ielect those offences which it is the dii^ ,ot)j^t of a police 
force to prerent and discover.” 

Itseems to me that this sbitement renders it superfluous to, enumerate in detail 
the expressions of dissatisfaction, however strongly worded, of those who under- 
stand the working of the system. The whole is summed up by the commisuoners 
in the following terms : — 

“ 40. The most urgent necessity exists for a thorough revision throughout the 
country. The establishment (of village watchmen) is described t^ttly as 
uttm'ly' useless for police purposes, but as a curse instead of a blessing to the com- 
munity, 1 s even a question whether an order issued throughout the country 
to apf;>eljen and confine them would not do more t«i put a stop to theft and 
robbery than any other measure that could be adopted.” 

14. Various plans have been proposed for amending this state of things, 
and a good deal of paper has been covered with written discussions regarding 
them, but notliiug has ever been done; so that many persons liave come to 
think it a thing impossible to do any good in that direction, and have ceased 
from all effort accordingly. 


16, Not to disinter any more ancient projects of this kind, i will now go no 
further back than the last, which was a plan submitted to the old Legislative 
Council of India by the Marquis of Dalhousie, as Governor of Bengal, on the 
11th July 1863, and which was intended to give to the Government of Bengal 
the power of extending the system Of Regulation XXII., 1816, now applicable 
only to towns in which u covenanted magistrate is stationed, to all parts of the 
country at discretion. 'J’liis, however, was objected to by the Honourable Mr. 
Peacock, on very valid grounds, as set forth in his Minute of the 6th March 
1864, in which it was shown, conclusively, that the length to which the proposed 
law would go would involve a violation of the engagement entered into by 
Government at the time of the Permanent Settlement. Accordingly, the bill of 
Lord Dalhousie was modified, so as to exclude the rural police, and made to 
apply only to populous towns, stations, and bazaars, and in that shape is at this 
moment pending before the Legislative Council.* Regarding rural police, Mr. 
Peacock, while showing ,vcry strong reasons why it would be in his judgment 
impolitic lo kvy, as proposed by Lord Dalhousie’s Bill, rent tax of 6 per cent. 

for 


* A& the estab1i$hn)«nt of thiii town police is a matter of great impoi tanoe, and tl>e method of 
taxing the inhabitants of towns for the purpose requires the most careful coivideration, 1 desird to 
quote in this place the rental ks I have addretaed lo the Legislative Council on the subject 

** If the existing system be pretierrcd, the Lieuteuant'Governor would advise that the maximum 
limit of a lupees be abolished. He has found this veiy geneially complained of as unjustly favour- 
ing the rich, and causing obvious ard invidious ieequaluy of taxation," 

“ The plun, however, which, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s deliberate judgment, is the must 
suited to the people, and would nowhere be uni>opular, would be a system of t^u duties, levied and 
managed by a head punebayet end a local collector, under the control and direction of the magis- 
trate. litis HI a mode of taxation which the natives are quite accustomed to in their hauts and 
markets, which they accoidingly prefer to any direct taxation, and under which they might 
gradually be induced to contribute more largely than would be required for mere watching ; so as, 
without incurring unpopularity, to aliow of the introduction of other municipal improvements into 
(he principal tpwos." ' ^ 

“ The present town chowkeydaree system, with its always lll-chusen, reluctant and jobbmg 
punebayetk, its favouritism and ine«|usltty, its ioquisitorialMss, its dbeet months calls for darii, its 
summonses, its Mtices and its harassing conminitants of distress and sate, is, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
is thoronghly persuadid, one of the most unpiqiular instituiions «ei«ver forced upon the people, and' 
of tills, which is well known to the Lieutenant-Oovtrnor from extensive pwsenai inquiry and 
Observation, the papers now snbmitied siibrd good proof. ' To extend diis''yelr||i unpopular system, 
will be very distasteful to the people ; but since there ou^bt to be a peli«e in our large towns, and 
this police must be paid by means of a taxation of some kind, the Lieotenant-Uovemor would desire 
to lecord his conviction, that the safest and best way of doing this (at all events in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal), and the way most accepiable, or at any rate least unacceptable, to the people,, 
will be by re-introducing a system of town euties in a form modified to suit the occasion.” 



for the support of that estabUshmeiif, added, wbhld not exemfpt tHd’oWers No. tA... 
or occupiers of land from ai)iy^,lj(^hmty to ^^Hjeto .the support of village Minute by 
watchmen which may attach tbihem according to the custom and usage which Hon. tl»l^aji.V 
has prevailed, in . each villn^^,, pusbm to maintam watchmen seems to have BeniS*** ®* , ‘ ' 
existed from the earli^t times in every village. 1 cannot 'think that it could 
ever have l^n intended that the maintenance of that class of officers should fall 
into disusci or he considered as merely optional with those, who have always con- 
tributed to their, support. Where lapds have h(^ appyopriatod to th^ir support, 
they should cb:dtihud to be so. Where the watcbnacp,, Imye been . psid .hy^the' 
contrihptipps from th^ tillage cpjmmunity, either: in. money or grain, su^ oontri- 
hutioh^'sbohldheibonsid^ed obligatory. I hnd that ^ojcontin nance of the vj^lage 
wAtchrhen'il cdci^mplated by the regulations passedi at the time of the Permanent 
Settlemerft.’* . ' . 

16 . ' Convinced by the repsoning of Mr. Peacock, Lord Palhousie assentkl to 
the proposed modihcalion of his Bill, by which the ^jrural police Was excluded 
from its opemtion; But he, suggested that the principle involved in the observa- 
tion of Mn. Peacock, regarding the reasonable liability of owners and occupiers 
of land to contribute to the rural police according to established usage, might, if 
fully worked out, be rendered effectual to the end he had in view, the supplying 
gradually of the great and crying vvant of these Lower Provinces, to wit, an 
efibetive rural police.* With this view he suggested that a local investigation 
should he made in every village, throughout every zillah, of the liabilities to 
which the village is subject iu respect of the maintenance of village police, in 
order to found thereon a legislative meusnre for the improvement of that 
institution. 

17 . That investigation has now been completed. 

Administration of Criminal Justice. 

18 . I am satisfied, however, that it will be vain to improve the agency for 
the detection and apprehension of criminals, unless we improve also the agency 
for trying them. 

Poliee reform, in India at least, is a word of large signification, and extends 
to our criminal j'udicatories as well as to the magistracy and the conatabulaiy 
organisation. At present our criminal judicatories stand in need of much amendi- 
ment, and unfortunately the methoil of amending them is a question which admits 
of much diversity of opinion. 

19 . They certainly do' not command the confidence of the people. 

) 

20. That this is the case may, I think, be inferred from many parts, of 
Mr. Dampier’s elaborate reports. I have myself made much personal inquiry 
into this matter during my tours, which have carried me over nearly the whole 
of the Regulation Districts, and have brought me into romrounication with all 
sorts and sonditions of men, official and non-official. .Whether ri^ht or wrong, 
the gpneral native opinion is certainly that the administration of criminal justice 
is little better than a lottery, in which, however, the best chances arc with the 
criminals ; and 1 think this also is very much the opinion of the European 
xnofussil community. 

21 . No complaint is more common atnon^ magistrates and police officers of 
eveiy grade than that of the disinclinatiou of the people to assist in the appre- 
hension and conviQtion of criminals. From one end of Bengal to thetither, the 
earnest desire and aim of those who have suffered from thieves or dacoits, is to 

• keep the matter secret from the police, or, failing that, so to manage as to make 
the trial a nullity before the courts. Something of this is due perhajjs to the 
natural apathy of the people ; though it cannot fail to be observed, on the other 
hand, th«t where they bavo any object to gain, the*same p^ple show no apathy 
or unreadiness, but remarkable energy and perseveranbe;,^^ civil and criminal 
prosecutions. More, no' doulh, m due to the corruption, had <^^nrtioq of the 
police, yf^hicb causes it. to popularly said that dacoity is bad enoa^, but the 

subsequent pplice inquiry very much worse. But after allowing for both these 

cauiles, 

.man ' . . ‘ v. * » 

. *,* Lord I>Slho(MM*o Minute, ifth April i85‘4. " 
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.No. 45 . cames, no one convemut with the people, can have failed to r^naai^ how much 

& i of their strong unwillingness to prosecute,, ia. owing to tho deep sepse. which pe’f* 

the pumic mind, of the utter uncertainty of the' proceedings ctf our courts, 
sJSl / and the ekoeeding chances of escape whieh our system allpws to crimimtlsj . 

vvap^tpl’ iSa6. have { heard natives express, on this point, their inability .to uaillerstaiid Jbe 'prin- 

ciples on which the courts are so constituted, or so condncted, as. to mwe it 
appear in their eyes as if the object Were rather, to favour the apqnit^l,^ fhian to 
ensure, the. conviction and punishment of olfehders; and often, have i been 
assured by them that ^eir anxious desire to avoid appearing as prosecutons arose, 
in a great measure, from* their belief that prosecution was very likely tor end in 
acquittal, even,, as they imagined, in the teeth of the. best evideneCi* whije the 
acquittal of a revengeful and unscrupulous ruffian was knowm, by experience, !to 
have repeatedly ended in the most unhappy consequences to his ill-adyised and 
imprudent prosecutor. 

22. That this very general opiuiou is not ill-founded may, I think, he proved 
from our own records. 

23. ^Appended to this minute is u note and certain statistical returns, prepared 
by Mr. Secretary Buckland, from which it may be gathered that for 14 bui^laries 
committed, only one burglar is punished ; and that even in thefts, which are 
matters of easier detection and punishment, the average proportion of convictions 
js only of three persons to eight offences. 

24. These.two descriptions of offences are offences punishable by magistrates. 
In the more heinous cases tried by the sessions judges, it will be seen, from 
one of the statements annexed to Mr. Buckland’s note, that an average of 1,287 
•persons were annually acquitted to 1,935 convicted, being a ratio of two to three. 
This is the more remarkable because, in the practice of our courts, every case 
sent by a magistrate before a sessions judge is as carefully heard by the magis- 
trate,' on both sides, as if the mogihtrate had himself to pass sentence, every 
mSgistrate being empowered by law, and almost bound by practice, to send for 
and examine witnesses to ihe defence, as well as for the prosecution, and strictly 
enjoined to send no case to the sessions regarding which he does not see reason 
to believe that a conviction will follow. And the magistrates are unfailingly 
censured if they commit on what the sessions judge and the Sudder Court may 
think insufficient, i. e, not perfectly sufficient grounds for committal, i. e. for 
conviction. That under such a system a proportion of two to three committed 
prisoners should be ac<]uitted at the sessions, nearly every one of whom must 
ha\ e been considered by the magistrate guilty 011 the* evidence, is of itself a 
very startling fact, and one which cannot but leave a painful impression of the 
working of our institutions. 

. 25. A sessions judge is obliged to refer for the orders of the Sudder Court 
the cases of all criminals regarding whose guilt he may differ in opinion with 
his Mahomedan assessor, or law officer, and also many classes of cases ^requiring, 
in his opinion, a liigher 'punishment than imprisonment for seven years. It 
appears from Mr. Biickland’s statements that the average annual result of* such 
reterences is, that no less than 1 48 persons are acquitted to 332 convicted ; 
and this, it will Ire remembered, is in cases in which two judicial officers* must, 
by the nature of the case, have fouud the prisoner guilty on the evidence. So 
that the solemn judicial conclusions of tribunals in various parts of the country, 
in each of which two minds have deliberately concurred, are found, or supposed 
to be, absolutely erroneous by the higher court, in the proptntion of 148 
to 382. 

26. From any sentence passed by a magistrate beyond a fine of 50 rupees, 
or one month’s imprisonment, there may be an appeal to the sessions judge, and 
from every sentence passed by a sessions judge there may be an appeal to the 
Sudder Court. This license is largely taken advanta^ of, $0 that a great 
number of cases undergo two complete trials. AnchNndeed, in <^er to eqcourage 
appeal,' ‘and give appellants every possible advantage, and no chance of dis- 
advantage, it is provided f timt appeal courts may remit or mitigate to any 

* extent, 

r- - T- - -I- f - - I - ■ • •- • • -1- • ' . , 

* 1. 1 . The Biadatrate and the sessions Jediee, or the magistrate ond the Msdionedan law oAeer. 
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ejitfeM, 'blit 'fetisroil^ lab 'account enhance poflish'ment. t hare not at ptesent No/^ik. , 

' any ^tatemeht of ihe dan^uences of this ayiitem ^ regai^a'sentenOeB' by magis- Mini4eb;&^./ 

* tratcs,' fiibbghr I a^ well aware that it iea'ds ' to a cohsiderable abatement of the *'>* 
inagtstn|te^* noprietfotis» As regards appeals from sessions judges to ^e,Sudder ^ 

the base fa llUbs' stated by Mr. Bucktand. Eroitt' 1843 to 1862 inelna^re, the ^^Apiil 1856; 
number of j^itlras; of appeal average (annually) 248, the sentennes bieftig — 
modified' or* reveled iii 86 eases, and upheld in 162 cases. ‘ As the average 
number bf pfiisoners In each case appears to be about two and a half,' the annual 
average of j^risoners convicted at the serious (amounting to 1,935) suffm a 
rednetipd of 200 by the result of the appeal to the Sadder. Of die total 4,000 
]^i«ohs aimually committed to the sessions for heinous crimes, it thus appears 
that'the Conviction of 1,736 takes place in the sessions effectually, and of 332 
in the referred trials to the Sudder ; so that of the whole number committed 
very nearly one-half is eventually acquitted. 

27. That a very small proportion of heinous offenders are ever brought to 
trial, is matter of notoriety. It now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquitted. Is it to be expected, then, that the people should 
have confidence in our system, or that they should show any desire to assist 
the police, knowing as they do from experience, the miserable results to be 
obtained r 

28. 1 must say that this appears to me the weakest point of our whole 
system, and that which most loudly calls fur an effectual remedy. No doulit the 
badness of the police and the ineffaciency of the tribunals act and re-act on each 
other, and both are concerned in bringing about the deplorable existing conse- 
quences. But until the tribunals are reformed, 1 can see no use in reforming 
the police, and I think it will be money thrown away to attempt the latter, unless 
we are determined vigorously to insist on the former. We have been hitherto 
debating about both for many years without mucli practical efiect, and in the 
meantime, to take only one crime, and only the seven d^tricts round about 
Government House, Ave have seen dacoities increase from 82 in 1841, to 624 in 
1861. It is true that under a sjiecial agency, this has since been reduced to 111 
in 1866. But the 'operations of this agency have shown more than anything 
else the utter inability of our ordinar}' institutions to cope Avith the enormous 
social evil that is ever rising up in defiance before it. 


Inexperience of Magistrates. 

29. Even if our tribunals Avere all we could wihh, and if our police were 
-fully reformed, what would it avail us so long as our superintending magistracy 
was for the most part in the hands of incxperienceil, and therefore unqualified, 
5'oung ipen f Yot this has not only been long the notorious fact, but peculiar 
and accidental circumstances, partly temporary and partly arising out of the 
constitution of thft civil service, have at this moment made the inexperienced 
condition of the magistracy more observable ’than it has ever been before, while 
it seems certain that the evil during several succeeding years, is likely A'ery 
seriously to increase. 1 have appended to this paper a note by Mr. Grey, on 
this very subject, together with a tabular statement, from which it will appear 
that whereas in 1860 the average standing of magistrates Was nine years and 
eight months, it had sunk in 1854 to eight years and five months, 'and is now, 
in 1880, so low as six years and ten mouths. “ In 1860,” says Mr. Grey, “ there 
were only two magistrates beloAv the standing of seven years. Now there are 
16 sucln The youngest officer officiating as a magistrate in 1830 was. of fiA'e 
ycai4* standmg. The youngest officer now officiating as magistrate is of less 
than three years’ standing.’’ Those Avho are conversant with' the working of our 
system aijj aware that this is, under present rules, an evH that cannot be resisted ; 
while it exists, although certain of our young magistrates ohen display 'efficiency 
and ability beyond their years, . yet on the whole our magistracy is losing credit 
and character, and our administration is growing perceptibly Aveaker, and yet I 
gricAm to, be dbliged to affirm that the evil Avill infallibly increase within the next 
three yre^rs, unless an early remedy be applied. Does anybody imagine that, 
‘■^hile uiis lasts, our Bengal police can ,be reformed ? 
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Five Sfea^fim Proposed. 

80. It appears to me then that inJOrjjer to an efihcthal imihroTement of the 
police in the Lower Provinces, the following principal measures are indlspenmbljr 
necessary,:—. 

(1.) The improvement of the character and position of the tillage chowhey- 
dars CHr.*watdbmen. 

(8.) 4<loqiuate salaries, and, I may add, liur prospects of advaircem^t to the| 
stipendiary police, 

(3.) The appointment of more experienced officers as covenanted eillah ma|ps-^, 
'trates. 

( 4 .) A considerable increase in the number of the uncovenanted or deputy 
ms^strataa. * _ ^ . 

>(5.) Au improvement in our criminal courts of justice. 


• Improvement <^ CkotoA^fdars. 

31. Regarding the first of these measures, I have said that tiie, inquiry sug- * 
gested by Lord Dalliousie into the actual condition of the village police has 
been completed. By a circular, dated 13th November 1884, the several zillah 
magii|trates wdre directed to adopt immediate measures for the collection of full 
and accurate mfonnation regarding the position of the village chowkeydars, ' 
showing the number that are regularly kept up, by whom they are appointed, by 
whom paid, and the amount, aud nature of their receipts. The magistrates were 
told to call ’for this information, in the first instance, through the tbannah 
police, and subsequently to test the acctira^- of the information furnished to 
them by making inquiries,, in person, in different parts of each district, as well 
as by one or two trustworthy officers specially deputed for that purpose. The 
results were to be submitted to Government in a prescribed tabular form, and in • 
the native language as originally prepared. 

32. The tabular statement, so supplied, have been translated into English in 
the secretary’s office. They appear for the most part to have been prepared 
with great (^re and accuracy, and they furnish an important body of informa- 
tion. 

* h ' 

33. The following is an abstract of the results of this inquiry ; — 


mSTBICT. 
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HOW APPOWTED. 

3,678 

1,81,881 

3,800 

48 ^ 

By Gomastabs and 
head Tillagere 

4,847 

3,10,436 

6,036 

36 

Zemindars 

3,008 1 

1,32,122 

4,880 

30 

Zemindars and vil> 
lagers, confirmed by 
maglstmte. 

4^048 

• 

2, 1.9, 940 

6,283 

36 

Zemindars or heed 
villagers, or both. 


1,42,229 

4,682 

B 

Landholder’s 'omlah 
and the villagos. 

21,134 

' 8,86,608 

1 ; 

34,080 

■ 

• u 


HOW PAID. 


Annually by gnin; tome have 
fh>m 6 oottane'to SO beegahs of 
land taoh.t. 

Ditto by oaab, from a annat to 83 
rnpeet, a. fbw bavine cloths 
given them; by grain nam S to 
it4 mannds; by land from 10 
cottabs to .11 beegahs eadi. 

• ■ ' .'tJ ' • 

Ditto by cash, from 8 utnas to 88 
rapets^caoh ; by grain from S to 
81 rnaands each ; by land from 

^ 4 oottaks to IS bebpdtt. 

Ditto cash, 4 annas to 86 ; grain 
30 seers to 80 maundS;' md 1<W 
cottahs to 34 beegahs each. 

Ditto cadi, iSaoiiastoSO rapees; 
grain 3 to, 36 mansaisi'land 1 
be^ah to 6 bengahs each. 
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, 

1 

Kamber ^ , 

Kttinbor * 

K^ittibcr 




1 ^Nitmbtr 


^ Of 

* 


SI8TB1CT. 

of 

or 

m 

Chowkoy^ 

Room* ' 

tAMCb , 

HOW APPOINTED., 

HOW PAID.' - 


.TOlfgMA 


a <1af^ 

Chow- ^ 
keydar. 






_ ^ ^ . 


r , . 


Tirhoot - 

a, 478 

3|83,466 

7,695 

42 

Zemindars and some 

Annually by caih, l rupee 4 annas 


■» 

- 


! 

pf TUlagcrs. 

to 45 rup^, or land 1 cottah to 
2 beegane each, and a few re* 

*' S' \r t ’ 


0,45,181 




ceiv^A littb grain. 

Parn^ •• 

.6,267 

7,841 

81 " 

Landholders or vil- 

Ditto c^ash, f2 annas to 36 rupec^s 





lagers. 

each; some receive a little grain. 

: 

.2,e4ii 

1,32,614 

3,080 

43 

Zemindars 

Ditto cash, 1 rupee 2 annas to 36 






rupees; land 8 coUahs to 15 

N '' , 






beeg^hs each. 

Bhaugulpore *> 

3,740 

1,71,482 

3,687 

47 

Ditto . - . 

Dittd cash, firom h annas to 57 
rupees; land from 1 beegah to 
20 beegabs each. 







ToTAt - - 

17,122 

8,83,663 

22,609 


4 

Maldah • • 

1,850 ! 


1,506 

58 

By the head villagers 

Annually rash, 1 to 48 rupees 


a ' 




' 

eadb, some have grain. 

Dinapore * 

e,6i7,: 

1 

1 

2,05,061 

5,692 

37 

Zemindars or he^ 

Ditto cash, from 4 annas to 42 


- 


villagers. « 

rupees each. 

Rongpore - : 

' 3,383 

1 

3,17,471 

5,077 

43 

Some hv headmen, 

Ditto cash, from 2 to 36 rupees 




gencralfy by aemin- 
dar’s omlali, confinnod 

each; in one tbannah a little 
paddy is added* 








by the magistrate. 

Bograh « 

4,064 

1,23,982 

3,100 

40 

Head villagers, a few 

Ditto cash, from 1 to 36 rupees 



‘ 

by the zemindars. 

each. 

Pubjiah ** 

3,6S6 

1,81,811 

[ 

3,011 

50 

Headmen 

Ditto ditto, 3 to 52 rupees each ; a 






little grain given t(» some. 

RaJshahjre » 

$,410 

1,41,013 

' 3,839 

37 

Dirto - - 

Ditto ditto, 6 to 48 rup^^es each ; 
one man haj 15 beegahs of 
Ch4kcmn. 


Total - - 

26,766 

9,62,045 

22,787 

— 


Mym«Q«ing 

18,162 

3,06,133 

1 

4,080 

75 

Head villagers or 

Annually cai^h, from 3 to 54 rupees 






police. 

each. 

Sjlhet 

6,937 

.3,24,380 

3,259 

09 

Londlioldersand villagers 

Ditto ditto, 1 to 30 rupees. 

Dacca 

8,168 

1 3,33,033 

4,026 

58 

Head villagers 

Ditto ditto, G to 36 rupees each, 




1 

1 

and a few are said to be paid 
monthly from 1 to 3 rupees each. 



Backergunge - 

2,357 

1,78,104 

3,051 

! 58 

Landholders - 

Ditto cash, from 7 to 42 rupees 






each. 

Farreedpore. - 

‘ 1,987 

1,27,972 

1,773 

72 

Headmen 

Ditto, 1 to 62 rupees each ; £.ome 

• 






have grain. 

Total ► • 

27,006 

10,68,018 

16,189 

— 

, 


• ii' ' ' ' 

Tipperah > 

^ 6,664 

3,37,733 

2,768 

86 

[ 

Headmen 

Annually cash,, from 2 rupees 8 

^ ' ■( 

' 



annas 9 pie to 57 rupees 8 annas 
each. 



Noaobl];p^ *■ - 

077 

00,883 

1,867 

49 

Ditto and police 

Cash, each Chowkeydar receives 
12 annas per bouse monthly. 

Cliittagong 

044 

1,79,763 

2,431 

74 

Head villagers 

Annually cash, from 6 to 30 rupees, 
some get grain too ; and a few 
monthly at 2 rupees 8 annas each. 

Tovai. - • 

' , 

7,805 

5^08,330 

a 

7,066 

— 


Pooree , - \ n 

' 4,584 

1,10,814 

L . 

^ 3,623 

39 

By Gom&tahs and 
neadmem 

Annually^ by cash from l to 44 
rupees; land 1 beegalj to 05 

1 





bcegahs each. 

Cnttapk 7 

( ' \ . '1, s' 

, 6,030 

3,18,307 

ojors 

42 

Zemindars, confirmed 
^ by the magis^te. 

Ditto cash, 1 to 56 rupees ; land 
from 1 beegah to 40 beegabs 
eaciL 

l^uore • ‘ • 

4,817 

00,457 

1,078 

49 

Zemindars - 

Ditto cash, 4 annas to 25 rupees; 


land 1 beegah to 25 beegahs 
each. 

(contmued) 

Totai. - - 

15,531 

4,^0,478 

9,872 

— 



fj 


]gg«_Sesg, 2. 
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tc 

tn 

m 


2 

a 

Q 


OISTRICT. 


Midnaporo 

Howrah - 

Hooglily - 
Burdwan # 
Beerblioom 


h 


. M 

!« 


Milages 

[Ghats - 
Total • 


21-Pergunnahs 


1 Nuddea 


tf casoro • 
IMoorshedalmd 


I 


Bara set - 

Total - - 
Grand Totai - 


K«m1>er 

of 

Villages. 


11,106 

1,412 

3,1^6 

2,873 

0,028 


Kmubrr 

Houiee. 


2,95,145 

98,760 

9,80,403 

9,13,036 


Number 

of 

Chowkejf- 

dars. 


0,193 

1,463 

5,104 

8,«48 


Number 

of 

ttouses 
to eaoL 
Clmw* 
k^ae. 


1,88,182 j 10,860 
j , 


39 

67 

54 

24 

17 


HOW APPOINTED. 


, IlOW P AID. 


, Headmen or the ma- 
gistrate. 

Zemindars 


The Chowkevdars and the Gh4twals 
(who in ieerbhoom hold of the 
zemindar, but«in Bancoorali of the 
Government) should have been die- 
tiugtrished« 

Chovrdars. 


Zemindar and magis- 
trate. 

Ditto 


Ditto, and some by 
Sirdar Gh^tw^ls 


2,870 


1,127 


29,685 


1,20,618 3,034 

Gbiltnbiii. 
28,380 4,320 


19,29,619 , 43,730 


2,600 

3,054 

4,120 

3,014 

i,0Hl 


14,78<» 


1,69,309 


32 


Zemindars or villagers, 
confirmed by the 
magistrate. 

By the magistrate - 


1,53,005 
2,13,t>/ (j 

2,10,200 

1,89,871 

1 ) 0,001 


8,70,500 


68,28,860 


2,788 

4,134 

4,180 

4,407 

2,157 


17,735 


1,64,877 


55 

52 

52 

40 

45 


Headmen 

Ditto 


Annually cash* 9 rupees j 

* land from 4 beej;ah8 to 14? 
beegabs ^ 

Ditto cash, fram40Ta)>eeB 4 annas 
to 30 rupees 12 annas, witli 
some grain each* 

Ditto cash, a to OO rupees ; land 
1 beegafa to 36 beegabs. 

Ditto cash, from 12 Annas to 72 
rupees, some have some land. 

Ditto cash, from 12 annas to 136 
rupees each ; or land from 3 cot- 
tahs to 228 beegabs each; or 
land and grain, producing an 
estimated income from 25 to 42 
rupees each. 


Ditto, from 8 annas to 71 rupees, 
and also in kind. 


By land held of Govci*nment untler 
engagements with the old Rajah 
of Bishennore, at from 2 J lloe- 
gahsto 4,152 beegabs per maji. * 


i Annually cash, from 3 to 220 
1 * rupees 11 annas, also in kind. 


.. * Ditto cash, from 1 rupee 8 annas 
! to 60 rupees; grain added in 
I some parts. 

Ditto - - -*| Ditto cash, 1 rupee 8 annas to 46 

I rupees, and ditto ditto. 

Zemindars or villagers,! Ditto cash, from 1 to 4 n rupees 
or both. I each, and must have some land 

I or grain added. 

Headmen - - l Ditto cash, from 11 rupees to 60 

i rupees each.^ 


No. 15- 

Minute by the 
Hon. the Lieut.- 
Gov ernor of 
Rengal. 

3*) April 11^56. 


34 . It, may be observed, as a general result of the inquiry, tliat, with few ex- 
ceptions, the zeraindai’, or zemindar’s agents, arc found to nominate the chovv- 
keydars, and this most commonly in the Bengal zillahs. . In these latter ziliabs* 
though the zemindars who nominate the ciiowkeydars seem to be primarily 
answerable for the paymentof their wages, yet the ultimate payment falls upon 
the village ryots. In the Bebar zillaJis this seems to ^ not so generally the case, 
tlie “ntfaUk” or zemindar more usually in thojse zillahs having to incur the 
expense of paying the chowkeydars, who, however, in Behar, as elsewhere, often 
receive a part of tbeir income in the shape of presents from the villagers in kind. 
1 am a^'arealso that, in some instances, in tlie Behar zillahs the liabiUty to pay 
.the chowkeydar’s wages is disputed between the zemindars and, jjhe ryots. 
Where those disputes have been carried before the magistrate, I have found.thei 
liability of tlie zemindar usually enforced, though, as I have thought, with doutrt- 
ful justice. 

•' ' 36 . The 
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35. The number of houses to each ehotrkevdar's beat is seen to vary consider- 
ably — from eighty-six, the largest number, which occurs in Tipwrah, to tweutv- 
four in Burdwan.* 


No. 15, 

Minute by the 
Hon. the Lieut.**' 
Governor of 

36. The general average for the whole of the Regulation Districts of the Bengal. 

Lower Provincesis shown to be one chowkeydar to forty-oue houses. This average “ 
is, however; affected by the introduction of gh&tw^b into the lists. The tradition- 
ally proper proportion is believed to be one chowkeydar to fifty houses. 

87* The total number of villages by this return is 1,69,306, and of chowkeydars 
1,64,877} being 1,034 chowkeydars to each village. 


30 April 1856. 


38. , The average receipts of each chowkeydar, in land and wages, will he pro- 
bably under-stated at two rupees a month. Assuming, however, two rupees a 
month as wages, whether in money, land, or kind, and one rupee a month as cus- 
tomary presents — a very high estimate — we have a total for tlie annual receipts of 
59,35,572 rupees ; and calculating at five for each house in these returns, the popu- 
• lation would be 3,41,44,330, f upon whom the above amount of taxation would 
fall at the rate of pie per head per annum, which is certainly a very light taxa- 
tion, even at the high, rate of receipts above assumed. 


A Law Swjgeated. 

39. W' hat is, however, necessary to secure the old institution of a village watch 
from falling into utter desuetude, and for keeping it in a state of vigour sufficient 
for our present j)nrposes, but doubtless to be further improved and reformed here- 
after, is a law which shall enable a magistrate, on finding a village without a 
chowkeydar, or a choivkeydar without wages, to make a summary inquiry, and, 
according to the nature of the case, either to cause the nomination of a fit chow- 
keydar by the person or persons to whom the nomination may he proved by 
custom and usage to belong, or to cause payment of his wages at the rate found 
customary by the person or persons on whom the customary liability to pay such 
wages may be found to fall. Any very precise provisions would, 1 humbly think, 
be out of place at present. The people will not, I venture to say, feel it as any 
hardshi{) that the njagistrate should be empowered to make such inquiries, and 
to exercise such powers as I propose ;• on the contrary, they will assent to them, 
as in accordance with old customs, and as enforcing an acknowledged obligation ; 
for the inquisition and the powers are such as were formerly very generally in use, 
and are even now emplqyed by zealous magistrates in districts where the people arc 
not yet fully aware of tlie actual law on the subject. It will only be if any minute 
system of tax-gathering on account of the village watch should be attempted that 
the Jaw will be found to create any disafi'ectioii or dissatisfaction. At all events, 
I would desire to try the effect of the simpler method before resorting to any more 
complicated process. It may be safely, I think, reckoned upon, that, as soon as 
the law shall declare that the magi8trat<} has the power which in former years he 
always used, and which has only lately been brought into question, the necessity 
for putting the law 'into force will very rarely arise. 

40. It has been objected by some very competent advisers on such subjects, 
that even when all this shall have been done, we shall be as far as ever from our 
object ; that the village cliowkeydars, at tiie best, are an untrustworthy, unor- 
ganised rabble, and that no real improvement will be cflected unless we get rid 
of them altogether, and organise a rural police according to the newest forms of 
occidental civilisation. And it is common with those who advocate this method 
of reform, to point to the 34,000,000 or 30,000,000 of the population, and 
to urge how easily a sum might be raised from them, not greater than they now 
pay for their imperfect village watchmen, which, in the hands of a skilfiil 
organiser, might be made to provide for tbe establishment in each zillah of a 
well-paid, dressed, and disciplined force, *lDferior in numbers to the present rural 
police, but far superior in trustworthiness and efficiency. To some such plan as 

this 


• There ace lower number^ in Beerbboom and Bancoorah. But this arises from the Cbfitwils 
hailing been adiRttted into the lists, who are not village ohowkeydarsi hut guards of jungle-passes." 
t ITie usual loose estimate of the populutioirof the R^ulation Districts, subject to the Govern- 
/ment of .Bengal, has been ilurty-sjx gbllBons. 
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this I have myself leaned in earlier ^ys ; nor do I doubt either that, if it were 

f tractioable, it would provide a , vastly iuitprovedjxirsd police, or that we ma^ fairly 
00 k forwards to such an improvement hereafter, though as yet at a gr^t distance, 
lam «satisded,'hou^evef, that to pre^ ibr SU'ch a fheasUi^e now Wddra^bhrmpdlMc 
and unwise, and that we tni^t lOse. 'aH in oUr .anxiety to attain a d^hbble eda 
sooner than can be reasonably expected. We inust' do Our utmp^ to ci^ the* 
people with us in our police reforms ; at present they will readily 
established" obUgattions to maintain '^dllage watbhmien in a ceilain eust^ar^ 
proportion te the sit$e of each village, and to pay them after' a ceYthih usa^e^ 
which difibrs somewhat in diflerent vulages, but nas lodg been accomiho(j|ated‘to 
o|d habits and Customs in all. They will not, however, re^rd With favour a^ 
distinet and precise taxation for a new police, the appkeation of which they will' 
doubt, and tne object of which they will b^ very likely to misunderstand : ahd^ 
unfortunately, our knowledge of the people and our intercourse with , them. 
throu|;h distantly*placed, often inexperienced, and but too f^etjuently changed 
mofussil magistrates, is not sufBciently intimate and cordial to allow hs yet of 
our Rctiuiring their confidence, and thereby their co-operation, in plans for the 
improvement of their old institulion. Hereafter, when we shall have placed 
trustworthy magistrates in adeonate numbers, aiild in the centre of manageable 
jurisdictions, I do not doubt that \<e shall be able gradually to influefUCe tlie 

S le more effectually than we can now pretend to do, and so to carry them 
us as to obtain their intelligent assent, and with it their hearty assistance, 
to all our measures. We must, in short, obtain their confidence in dur mUgis- 
tracy and police system before we can hope for their Co-operation, a!nd this 
cannot be expected under our present imperfect organisation. 


' Better-paid Police, 

41. With regard to the second of the measures above enumerated, viz., the 

adeouate payment of the stipendiary police, I have already submitted a proposition- 
to the Government of India, by which, at an. expense of 3,38,009 rupees, a 
reasonable increase may be made to the salaries and expectations of the mohttrirs, 
jemadars, and burkundauzes, so as to render their situations more valuable than at 
present, and leave them, at all events, without the plausible excuse for corruption ' 
which they may now plead.* In order, howev-cr, to complete this part of the 
subject, I would very strongly recommend that a few considerable prizes beheld 
out to durogahs, in the shape of increased salaries for particularly distinguished 
service. It is not always, aud not, in fact, often the case, that a good police 
darogah is fitted to make a good deputy magistrate. Occasionally this metliod 
of rewarding distinguished service by a police darogah may be resorted to with 
success. But £ have seen several very remarkable instances of failure, and, 
on the whole, 1 am much disposed to think that this metiiod of promotion cannot 
be relied upon as generally practicable. It will be better, therefore, to grant a 
few enhanced salaries of 150 and 200 rupees to meritorious darogahs ; and this 
may be done without any great increase of expense. There are now &0« darogahs ' 
on 100 rupees per meusetn, 100 on 76 rupees, the remainder on 60 rupees. 1 
w-ould propose that, for special services rendered, it , should be competent toj Uie 
Government to reward as many as. 16 or 20 distinguished danjgalis by pro- 
motion to salaries of 160 rupees each, and 10 more for a like cause to 200 rupees 
each per mensem. These special promotions might be acoopipanied by Other 
marks of distinction, so as to render tho example in each, case more striking 
and effective. I'he additional cost of this would not be more than 42,000 rupees 
per annum, , ' . 

42. I may mention, while on this part of the subject, that 1 haVe found in 

some parts of the country some of the thannah jurisdictions of a very disptwor- 
tieuate size. This I believe to be more particularly the case in some or the 
Bt^ar aillahs. It will be necessary ip duch chses to make an ittcreh]ife in the 
nuinher of'thaunahs. But this. I ttiink, wilt involve no eXiiense worth mention- 
ing* in diacussing a matter of this magnitude. ' .. 


* Jt has been uiy.ohjsct in all luy propositions to study a fair economy. I am senaible that the 
amount cfiuciYaBe I hare j roposed m the hPthundauaes may, by some, be thought beUnr the jouiHit, 
and 'that a larger amount might have beeiusuggested. 1 thiiiK^ that. What I hare proposed will be a 
great improvefnent > and 1 should wish it tded before the ainonnt is increased^ '' ■ ' - ' 
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Afore experienced JHa^sirates. 

48. The third m«isure on my list relates to the youth aod inexperience of Hoinr^e 'be«,- 
die covenanted magistrates. This is a very serious evil ; and it is absolutely Ow^fOorofBcojjai. 
necessery to renaedy it. It arises out of the . numerical inadequacy of the Apni i 8 :>b. 
covenanted ’service to supply the number of officers required by the existing 
system. , It has been a matter of reproach to the service for many 'years ; but it 
has very much increased of late, owing to the growing disproportion of men to 
offices. It has, in ,u manner painfully perceptible to me in my visits to the 
different districts, impaired the force, dignity, and efficiency of our administmtion 
in the interior ^ and in all cases in which the youth and inexperience of the 
officer is not, as it sometimes is, counterbalanced by unusual ability and force of 
character, it has brought the all-important authority of the zillah niagistracy into 
marked slight .and disregard, and sometimes into actual contempt. It is certain 
still more to increase under the present system ; and no addifion to the number 
of the service can remedy it for many years to come. ' The metiiod in which 
each zillah was manned troin 1793 down to 1830 was thus: — there was in each 
an officer styled judge and magistrate, who was zillah judge in civil causes, and 
also magistrate of police. He was usually an officer of upwards of 12 ycare.’ 
standing. There was a collector who, under the old system, had very little to 
do, and was usually upwards of 10 years’ standing. There was a register, who 
had generally arrived at from two or three to five or six years’ standing, and 
there might he an assistant of any standing below that of the register. Under 
this system the magistrate was the officer most experienced, and highest in rank 
in the district; and he was, therefore, looked up to with a degree of respect, the 
recollection of which to those who, like myself, have known “ the mofussil” in 
those old days, suggests a painful contrast with theuuinfluential and comparatively 
insignificant and unregarded position of the juvenile functionaries, many of whom 
I have found ineffectually presiding over the zillah magistracies in my recent 
tours. But the magistrate of those days was encumbered by the M’eight’of duty 
imposed upon him as the (to use the native phrase) “ incarnation of justice,” civil 
and criminal, over an unmanageable extent of country ; and, partly with a view 
to remedy this, Lord William Bentinck’s Government took the office of zillah 
magistrate from the JVidge, and gave it to the collector, turning the register, who 
had been a subordinate to the civil judge, into a subordinate to the collector- 
magistrate. Thus the zillah magistrate, though no longer the officer of highest 
standing in the zillah, was yet of sufficient standing, position, and experience t(« 
command respect, especially as at the same time the Government began to exer- 
cise a much greater degree of care than formerly in the selection of officers for 
collectoi*ships. It happened, however, that about the same period an extra- 
ordinary activity was infused into the revenue administration in th^ Lower 
Provinces, which had been previously much neglected ; and for some years after 
the offices of collector and magistrate had been united, the chief attention of the 
Government was given to remedying the grave neglects and deficiencies which 
had pervaded the reyen ue management ot former times ; so that the business of 
a collector became for a considerable time very engrossing and onerous, and the 
duties of the magistracy were comparatively disregarded. This, which experience 
has since shown to have been merely a temporary difficulty, was treated subse- 
quently to 1838, and, in con^quence of the report of the police committee of 
that year, as if it had been permanent ; and the offices of collector and niagis- 
trate were separated, and put into different hands. But the number of the civil 
service employed in the Lower Provinces not being increased, but rather, 1 think, 

. diminished, the inevitable consequence was, that tlie lower paid of these two 
offices, that of the magistrate, fell into the hands of functionaries who bad pte- 
viously been the subordinates of the collector-magistrate; and young officers 
became thenceforth magistrates at about the same standing at which they had 
formerly become registers, or (subsequently) deputy colj^tors and joint magis- 
trates. At present the reasons which caused this change no longer exisj;. The 
nature of the duties and responsibilities of collectors’ offices requires that they 
should be held by officers of a certain standing and experience ; but the actual 
work of those offices has become, with a few exceptions, so notoriously light, that 
full leisure is left for the efficient performance of a magistrate’s business ; and’ 
there is undoubtedly nothing in the nature of the two duties in these provinces, 
where the collection of the Government revenue is almost mechanical, and the 

198 — Sess. 2 . H interference 
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No. 15 . interference of the collector in the realii^tiou of the zemindar’s rent from his 

Minute bv tlie tenants is purely judicial, to make theih in the smallest degree incompatible. 

1 To reunite tliem. therefore, is now the mere dictate of prudence. It will at 
o®**® P*®®® superintending magistracy of each district in experimioed hands, 
will economise labour, will remove a standing reproach gainst the Government, 
and trill restore to the mofussil administraUon that strength and lyeight wl^icb 
the present youth and inej^rience of our “ boy-nmgistrates *’ have vety senasbly 
and seriously impaired. This measure was poposed by Lord Dalhousie in 1^64 ; 
and the reasons in its favour which then existed have been gresitly enhanced by 
the occurrences of the past two years. I earnestly trust that the advantages 
which it offers, and which are enjoyed by all other parts of India, including all 
our recent acquisitions, wdll no longer be denii^d to Bengal, where, in fact, they 
are most urgently needed, and where the theoretical objections to the system, 
weak as I believe them to be everywhere else, have literally no kind of practical 
application. 

By those who object to this, in my judgment, most useful and necessary 
measure, two methods have been proposed of remedying the great present evil, 
which nobody denies, of the youth and inexperience of the magistrates. One is 
to make the magistrates and collectors, as it were, change places ; to let the young 
and inexperienced officers become, after their present brief training, collectors, 
on the present salaries of magistrates, and to let them thence nse to tlie office 
of magistrate, receiving in that office the, salary now given to collectors. 

This would merely transfer a disease from one part of the administration to 
another part, and cure the defect iu the magistracy at the cixpense of the 
efficiency of the revenue departmeut. The revenue department, not less than 
the magistracy, requires maturity of standing and experience ; and the Govern- 
ment as well as the people would suffer if tlie office of collector were placed 
generally iu young, inexf)ert, and unpractised hands. 

44. Auotlicr plan is to keep the two offices separate, and to divide tlie 
aggregate salary of a magistrate and a collector equally between each office, so as 
to make the standing of a magistrate equal to that of a collector ; bearing iu mind 
that this is to be done witli a limited service which, for many years to come, 
cannot possibly receive an increase of experienced officers, it will be obvious that 
this would not prevent as large a proportion as at present of officers m indepen- 
dent charge (whether magistrates or collectors) from being too young for the 
duties of their position. At present a young assistant becomes first a depeudent 
and subordinate “joint magistrate and deputy collector,” and next a magistrate 
of a zillah. And if there are a certain number of magistracies vacant, tlie junior 
officers must be taken to fill them whether they be experienced or inexperienced, 
two years out of college, or five or ten. This evil «ill not be cured by taking 
from the salary of a collector and adding to the salary of a magistrate ; on the 
contrary , it will be in some degree increased. What is required is, that the office of 
magistrate shall be moved up higher in the sciile, so as to be, as it v^re, out of 
the reach of the inexperienced junior until he shall have passed through further 
stages of probation. , And this can only be done (the uumbci^ of the service being 
inadequate as well a.s limited), by joining the magistracy to some existing higher 
office, such as the collectorship, and letting the young officer continue in the sub- 
ordinate, though gradually improved aud improving position, until time and 
experience shall have fitted him for an independent charge. Nor can it ever be 
too strongly insisted upon, that the nature of a collector’s duties in this part of 
India is sucJi as to offer no reasonable objection to the junction, but rather iq 
many important respects to render it politic and advantageous. 

45. If this were done, the step to which the junior now rises from his first 
and insufficii^t training, instead of being, as now, that of a magistrate in foil 
charge of a district as large as three counties, would tie, with pwliaps the same 
or nearly the Same pecuniary advantages, the more suitable position of a deputy 
or subordinate to the experienced collector-magistrate, and the zillah magistracies, 
instead of being in tlie bands of youngsters of three, and perlntps even less than 
three years’ standing, would not iw attained to under a standing of at least ten 
years, aud probably much more.* 


I 

* Our premt junior collector is of elevm yens’ standing, and tbn is at a time itf ueiiSHally 
rapid promotion. 
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* Increase of Deputy Magutrates. 

46. The next aecesaarjr measure is an increase to the xnagistraoy, aiud this 
<!san only be by an increase to the niimber of uneovenanted deputy magistiutes. 

47. It is .vain to talk of police reform so long ns the police are under ho 
closer superintendence than that of a magistrate from 30 to 60 miles off (or 
even more), iifa country where, owing to the nature of the climate and the want 
of means of communication, a distance of lo miles is often more than equivalent 
to 60 miles in England. I will not here parade any statistical facts. Every one 
acquainted with the country knows bow few and far between are our magistrates 
in the interior as compared with even the worst-organised country in Europe, and 
every one admits that one of the firat steps towards improvement must be to have 
magistrates at such tolerably convenient distances that each functionary shall not 
be, at all events, more tlian a few hours* journey from the most distant village in 
his jurisdiction. 1 think that the proper size of a deputy magistrate's jurisdic- 
tion was not unreasonably stated by an intelligent and experienced native friend, 
whom 1 consulted on the subject, as so much as the magistrate could go .to one 
end of in his morning ride, and the other end in his evening ride.” This would 
probably comprise .two, or at most, three tluinnahs. 7’hc total number of tUau- 
nahsis 4B4. But of these some belong to the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and a good 
many are city thanuahs, such as the 1 5 tbaimahs of tJte city of Moorsbedabad. 
These may be for our present purpose deducted, as well as the sudder.or station 
thannah of each district, which should be under the immediate direction of the 
zillah or district magistrate. After these deductions, there will he left about 400 
thanuahs. If a deputy magistrate «ere appointed to every three of these tban- 
uahs, we should require 133 deputy or assistant magistrates. But we have already, 
between covenanted as.sistants and uneovenanted deputy magistrates, 33 out-sta- 
tious or subdivisions established, so tluitthe new appoiiitmeuts actually required 
would be 100, a number which would liereaiter be liable to some diminution, as 
the lower ranks of the covenanted service w'cre increased. Taking the number at 
100, and placing this number on .salaries of from 200 to 700 rupees, in the pro- 
portion now assigned to the uneovenanted executive service, the expense of this 
additional establishment would he 4,21,200 nipeos in salaries. Fora reason, 
however, to be iioreaftcr stated, 1 am clearly of opinion that the maximum at 
present assigned to the uneovenanted executive service is too low- Instead of 
the highest cla.ss embracing only one officer- on 700 rupees, the highest class 
should embrace two offioers on 1,000 rupees each; below that should be a class 
of four on 800 rupees each, and then (omitting the present class of 700 rupees) 
the classes should proceed downwards in the same proportions as at present. 
This would raise the additional charge above quoted to 4,60,801 rupees. The 
additional establishments, allowing for some leduction in the present zillah magis- 
trates* establishment, would certainly bring the expense up to five lacs and a half 
per annuni, or say, with some additional uiannahs, six lacs. For this amount, 
however, I think this' very desirable, not to say necessary, reform might be made. 
And even then, and after adding the amount of 3,38,600 rupees required to 
render adequate the pay of mohurirs, jemadars, aud burkundauzes,* which would 
raise the total additional annual expense to 8,88,600 rupees, or say, after allow- 
ing for all defects of the estimate, ten lacs of rupees, the police charges of Bengal 
would still be only a little more than the police cimrges of the North-western 
Frovinces.f And it mast be by no means left out of sight, that the diminution 
of expeuditure at present, in consequence of the diminished number of junior 
civil servants, as compared with the year 1850, is more than a lac and a half of 

‘rupees,’;}; and as it is in a*great measure owing to this diminution that an addi- 
tion is ret^uired to the uneovenanted magistrates, it is reasonable to set off a large 
part of tiiU lac and a half, say at least a lac, against tlie additional charge now 
asked for, thus rediidng the total to a maximum of nine lacs per annum. 

48. My 


No. 

Minute by the 
Hon. t)ie Lieut.- 
Govenior of Bengal. 
30 April 1856. 


* See para. 4 of this Minute, 
f Provineinl Police cbai^, i85t-.59 

Beoeal 10,31,386. 

N. W. P. - - - - 16,97,607. 

1 See para. 15 of Mr. Secreti^ Gr«y*e letter to the Government of India, No. 0137, of 30th 
fp^tembw 185$. The actual diffmiee it 1,54,440 ruprae. 
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j e, 46. My reacon for thinking; it necessary to have a cbas on 600 nipees, and a 
Minntte W tU oo 1,000 ro]^^ per lOensem, » that, although I should eontemplate fiHlng 

Hon. thelLieut.* ^ the new offices chiefly with natives, it would be^inditpeutsabfy^ aecesSaiy to have 
Qovsrnor^ea^ ^ certain number of well-educated and respectable Englishmen among them ; 

> 856. jju j ^lupenenee as well as theory has shown that these cannot be had for the 
same pecuniary inducements as natives of the country^ but must be in general 
paid more highly. In districts where there are many indigo planted it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to have English magistrates ; and to attempt to administer 
tlte' magistracy with natives in such districts will always be productive of dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment. 


JuncHon 0/ Judicial and ‘Executive Pomrt. 

40. There is, however, an opinion which has found favour with somie persons 
of just weight and authority in matters of this kind, and which has indeed a 
certain plausibility which tends to recommend it to many, and especially to those 
whose experience or whose mode of thinking has been derived from European 
rather than from Oriental habits, against which I am especially desirous of raising 
my testimony in this place, the rather, perhaps, that, in the days of my smaller 
experience, 1 myself have held and advocated the opinion, which 1 now very 
heartily condemn. Tlie opinion to whicii 1 allude is this,— that magistrates of 
every degree sliould be debarred from all judicial powers, and should have 
nothing but the executive duty of preventing and detecting offences, and that 
separate judicial functionaries should always receive and try cases of every kind 
committed to them by the magistrates of various degrees. Thus it is, 1 beliCve, 
contemplated by some advocates of this system, that, at or near every place at 
which a deputy magistrate is stationed, there should be a moonsiff, or a Sudder 
ameen, or a judicial officer of some correspouding class, to try all cases sent to 
him by the deputy m^^istrate ; and that, in the same way, all cases coming before 
the zilluh magistrate, whatever their nature and importance, should be sent for 
trial to a judicial officer at the zillah station, native or European. 

60. It is one very serious objection to this scheme that it \vill be very expen- 
sive, not unlikely, as I believe, to double the proposed additional charge. But 
1 think this the smallest objection to which it is liable. It, is a scheme foreign 
and unintelligible to Asiatic notions, and altogether founded on European ideas 
and habits, going, indeed, in its excessive provisions to a degree even beyond 
any general European practice. 

51. 1 am very sure that our mofussil ad ministration •will, cateris paribus, be 
generally efficient, while it is certain to be also acceptable to the people according 
to the degree iu »vhich it conforms to the simple or Oriental, in preference to the 
complex or European model. The European idea of provincial government is 
by a minute division of functions and offices, and this is the system which we 
have introduced into our older territories. The Oriental idea is to unite all 
powers into one centre. Tiie Europoau may be able to comprehend and appre- 
ciate how and why he should go to one functionary for justice of one kind and 
to another for justice of another kind. The Asiatic is confused and aggrieved 
by hearing that this tribunal can only redress a particular sort of injury, but 
that, if his complaint be of another nature, he must go to another authority, and 
to a third, or a fourth kind of judicature, if his case b^fj, in a manner incompre- 
hensible to himself, distinguishable into some other kinds of wrong or Injury. 
He is unable to understand wiiy there should be more than one hakim, and why 
the hakim to whom he goes, according to his own expression, as to a father for 
justice, should lie inca]»able of rendering him justice, whatever be the nature of. 
his grievance, or whatever be the position of his adversary, 

r»‘2. Accordingly, not only in ail our recent acquisitions, such as Seinde» the 
Punjaub, Durmah, Na'Apore, Oude, but in most of those which date thirty and 
forty years further back, such as the Nerbuddab territories, Assam, or Arracan, 
we nave carefully framed our administration upon the Oriental plan, modifying 
it only where absolutely necessary to insure real benefit to the people. And 
while the Europeanised methods of our oldest territories have been notoriously 
.unsuccessful, the result has, on the whole, been so decidedly favourable in the 
newer districts, that no sound Indian statesman would now dream of proposing 
for any new acquisition any other plan of administration. Now nothing can've 

more 
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more oj^oaed to tlie Oriental plan of admintstratton tlmn the entire separation ^ 

judiciul from executive dn^es, which is advocated by the over-much Ooci- Miaute by hi 
dentalists to whom I have aUudcd,. at the same time that it is going backwards Hon. tiieXieut- 
from the- course which experience has been gradually forcing upon our older C<>vernorQfBttBgaI. 
territories ever since 1798. In that year the- regulation system”, began by 3 ® Apr!! 185 R 

denuding, ziilah magistrates of almost all judicial powers. Rut this was soon 
found to he practically intolerable, and first in 1807, and afterwards at. different 
intervals, the judicial powers of zillah magistrates were increased from the inflic- 
tion of -one month’s imprisonment to that of .six months, one year, two years, and# 
ultinijitely three years, which is the limit of jutlfcial power now exercised by 
zillah magistrates. I know that the general opinion of the most trustworthy 
ofiicers is, that if the magistrates were not so young, that is, if by union of the 
office wiA that of the collector, or in any other way, the age and experience of 
the magistrsktes were raised to its former standard, it would be wise to increase 
(instead of diminishing) their judicial powers, and to give them, as is given to 
magistrates in several of the “ Non-regulation ” Provinces, a power of sentencing 
to imprisonment for as many as seven years, subject only t<» the revision of a 
higher authority. This was recommended by Mr. Dampier, in his Police Report 
for 1848, for all cases of simple dacoity. 

53. Before 18'30, the trial of heinous cases in each zillah was l)y a circuit 
judge, who came at stated intervals, tried such cases as he found ready, and 
departed, to be succeeded on tiie next circuit by a different, and again, at another 
interval, by a third, and sometimes even a fourth, circuit jndgti. Among some 
evils peculiar to tlie system as it then existed, there was undoubtedly much that 
operated with advantage in these successive circuits by successive judges. That 
system has been succeeded by one in which each zillali station has its permanent 
sessions judge. And though this change eflected an undoubted remedy for some 
of the more obvious evils 0 ? the jprevious system, it has been found in practice to 
be open to certain special objections, such as have been thought by many almost 
to counterbalance i(s admitted benefits ; for, instead of the little known, and 
theretbre the more honoured, circuit judge, we have now u judge who, in a small 
station and a confined society, must of ueceasity be in such a degree of close and 
incessant intercourse with the magistrate as usually breeds the familiarity which 
is proverbially destructive of respect. Small societies, too, are liable to jealousies, 
scandals, 'quarrels, over-friendships, over-enmities ; and in all these, to the detri- 
ment of his official usefulness and his judicial dignity, the judge is nut seldom 
found to bear u jiarr.. Sometimes the judge and the magistrate are in 0 [>en 
enmity ; and then every counter-decision is apt to be attributed, by their keen- 
sighted native observers, to the existence of ill-feeling between the two function- 
aries. . As often, perhaps, the judge and the magistrate arc in close intimacy ; — 
they dine together, they vide togoilier, tliey shoot or hunt together, their tastes 
and feelings arc obviously in unison ; and then every judicial affirmation of 
commitments and appeals is liable, by narrow-minded and interested by-standers, 
to he put to the account of friendship and influence. In one zillah the judge 
perhaps is weak} and exercises feebly and iucftectually the control over the 
magistrate which the system expects ot him. In another zillah the judge may 
be vigorous, encroaching, overbearing, and then the magistrate is made a cypher, 
and his power, without his responsibility, passes into hands for which it was never 
intended. No one who is familiar with the state of the interior will deny that, 
an^idst much that is good, our present system is often marred by one or other or 
all. of the evils I have above depicted ; and these evils, wherever they occur, arise 
undoubtedly from the antagonism of a locally-opposed judicial and executive 
authority. But conceive this local antagonism not merely at each zillali station, 
but all over every district, and the antagonism in each case, not of two liberally- 
educated Euglislimeu, but of two half-educated and Orientally-civilised natives, 
and l 4 t those who know the country and people declare what would be the prac- 
tical result. Conceive every darogah opposed perha|^ to an antagonist local 
moonsiff, and every native deputy magistrate to a native Sudder uipeen at an 
out-stiition } hn^ine the bickerings, the criminatffins and recriminations that 
would ensae. For, though under the greatest provocation, corruption is the last 
thing which a native ever imputes to an English judge or magistrate, it is the first 
imputation which a native casts on a native, on great provocation, slight provo- 
cation, or no provocation at all. Thus, in but too many instances, would executive 

198 — -Sess. 2 . H 3 officers 
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Ko. 15 . officers account for every failure by instmiations against the judicial depirtmeut. 
Minute by the and thus US often would the judicial functionaries retort by insinuations ngalmit 

Hull, the laAut.- the purity of the executive. At the best, all the di^ulties and embarrassments 

^*{0 Aptn 1 ^ 1 *’ unfrequently impede the administration, omng to divided 

‘ L— ’ authority at the chief xillah stations, would be multiplied a hundredfold: If it 
were aaied why crime had increased in a given district, the exeeotive officers 
would reply, “ Because of the pertinaciously unreasonable acquittal of aQ our 
criminals by the judicial functionaries.” If the judicial fumdionaries, were in 
♦any way questioned for this result, they would answer, “It is because of tfe 
negligence and inefficiency of|||the executive.” Nobody would be responsible, 
power would be everywhere divided, and everywhere contending against power. 
The administration of the interior would be tom in sunder, and the result would 
be good made bad, bad made worse, and confusion everywhere worse confounded. 
No one, who has the personal acquaintance with the interior which my present 
position no less than my past experience has given me, can say that this antici> 
patiou is exaggerated. All must agree that the mischiefs 1 liave anticipated 
would, under such a system, be very likely to break out. 

54. I. believe, too, that to deprive our magistrates of judicial power, while it 
would degrade them in the eyes of the native community, who can never under- 
stand why, when the hakirn has caught a thief, he should not forthwith try and 
puuish him, would take aw ay a great cause of self-respect from the executive 
functionary and a great means of self-improvement. I have no doubt that the 
sense of judicial responsibility has a very large and important effect in raising 
the character aud improving the conscientiou-sness of our executive magistrates, 
while it certainly adds greatly to their useful influence among the people ; 
and 1 am satisfied that justice is not likely to he less truly or satisfactorily 
administered under the present system, which entrusts large judicial powers to 
magistrates and deputy magistrau>s, than under a system which, taking away 
from them ail judicial power, should make them in their own view, and in the 
appi'cheiisiou of the people among whom they act, nothing but a higher kind of 
police darogalis. 

55. In recommending, tlierefore, a considerable addition to the number of 
deputy magistrates, I would be understood to advocate very^ strongly that they 
should, as at present, he permitted to exercise judicial powers varying with their 
known qualifications and experience, and subject to revision by a higher autho- 
rity. This is in perfect accordance with recommendations of the recent Report 
of the Law Commissioners.* 

Imjtroved Administration of Justice. 

5G. The fifth and last general measure which I have (‘numerated is an im- 
provement in our criminal courts of justice. 

67. This part of the subject has repeatedly been brought to notice in Mr. 

Dampier's annual reports, and tlierc is undoubtedly a general consent of opinion 
as to the urgent necessity for an improvement, . * 

68. But, as might be c’xpectc'd on a subject so difficult, there is much variety 
of opinion as to the manner in which improvement can best be effected. 

59. On the whole, and after mucli careful consideration, I give in my entire 
adhesion to the recommendations of the London Law Commissioners, as stated 
in their recent Report, but with certain modifications, the most material of which 
1 shall now proceed to describe. 

« 

Jwy Trial. 

no. Hie plan of the London Law Commissioners providesf for trial of heinous 
cases by the sessions judge in each zillah, assisted, by a jury in cases where certain 
privileged persons are defendants, or among the defendants. 

61. The privileged perlbns are thus stated in the Report: — “A British 

subject. 


* Sac i>p. 98 and 99 of the Report. 


fCfaap. six., p. 149. 
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subj^t, or an Enropaan, or an American, or an East Indian, or an Armenian, 
0? a person, of tmy other class to which the Governor-General in Council may 
see fit to extend this rule, re^pstered according' to such rules as the Governor- 
Ckneral in Council shall prescribe/* Unanimity, or a majority of not leas than 
two-durds, with the concurrence of the judge, being necessary for a verdict of 
guilty, of all other defendants the trial is to be before the sessions judge and 
two or more assessors ; the decision being vested exclusively in tJte judge.^ 1 
wi|l enW, in this place into no argument, but simply state that I disapprove ofi| 
these provisions: and, instead of confining trial by jury to certain privileged 
cleisses, 1 would have all trials of heinous cas^ in the Mofussil before the 
^sionS judge and a jury. 

Sjfstem of Appeal to High Court. ^ 

02. The plan of the London Law Commissioners leaves the system of appeal 
very much as it is now, encouraging appeal by ensuring every appellant against 
any disadvantage, and giving him every possible chance of advantage by appc}!!-* 
But in cases of trial by jury, the High Court is not permitted to reverse a verdict 
as to facts ; though it may try any point of law in appeal from such trials, and 
alter, in the way of mitigation, but not in the way of enhancement, any sentence 
passed by a Sessions Court in such trials. 

6;i. If then jury trial were made the rule instead of the exception, there 
would l>e, oven accorditig to the scheme of the Law Commissioners, no appeal 
whatever from the Sessions Court on the facts, hut only on the law . To this £ 
have no objection. There would remain an appeal in mitigation of sentence, 
and this I should not object to leave, not however binding the High Court to 
take up any such appeal unless on strong primi facie ground, shown to their 
satisfaction, for questioning the justice of tiie sentence appealed against. But 1 
would restore the wholesome power of enhancing within certain limits, as well 
as reducing sentences, which was formerly exercised by the Sudder Court. I 
can see no reason for withholding it, and a great many for giving it. Our ziilah 
judges err at least as often by over-leniency as over-severity ; and over-severity 
has never been imputed to the Sudder Court, hut on the contrary. 

» 

Powers of Sessions Judges. 

64 . The plan of the Law Commissioners gives to the Sessions Courts the 
power of sentencing to any legal puDishment short of death. Capital cases arc 
to be referreil to the High Courts.f 

66. This entirely accords with my view of what is required. But the large 
poweis of revision given to the High Court by Chapter xxv. are, in my judg- 
ment, for the most part unnecessary, and I would either abrogate or greatly 
reduce them. In this country it is <juile sufficient to give a power of revision 
on appepl, without encouraging the High Court to take up cases regarding which 
tio^one has appealed or complained. This is one of those excesses of cautious 
investigation which so frequently disfigure our system, and by occupying ^me 
which might be better employed, as well as by adding to the uncertainty of 
sentences, do in the long run a great deal more harm than good. 

Moonsiff Magistrates. 

66. The plan of the Law Commissioners gives to stibordinatc magistrates 
much the same powers as at present, but it makes every moonsilT a subordinate 
magistrate. The present system leaves the Government the option of making a 
moonsiff a subordinate magistrate or not ; and I think tJie present system in tTiis 
respect very much the most prudent and proper. 

• ' 

Appeal to Sessions Judges. ^ 

67 . The plan of the Law Commissioners gives an^ppeal of right against every 

sentence 


* Cliap. xxTi., p. 163. ' 

t Page g6, and see note at p. 98 ; also Cbap. xxU., Rok 304, p. i 67 > 
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No. 15 , or ordor, light or heavy, of every magistrate and subordiaate magis- 

bigb of>lo^,,>to the sessiODs jadlge. This » aimfny itnpoe»ibIe, if the 
^l^tdinate , mBgi 8 <yates , are ihcreast^ as I propose to increase thejp.' Even 
noy, the appedls fwni magistrates and subordbatm wijth the higher poi«eca» go 
^ I-L swamp the sessions (who are also eivil) judges. And if, as 1 propose,, the 

magistrates are doubled, it is vain to think that the present number of 'sessions 
jndges can hear their appeals. And besides this there is good re^n for leaving 
all the subordinate magistrates subject in all things to their chief zillah magis" 
trate. . It lias always been a mistake to transfer them in any way to any othey. 
authority ; every purpose for wliich the new arrangement is proposed, will he huT 
better subserved if the deputy or subordinate magistrates were, as to their 
.judicial not less than their executive functions, made liablu to the complete 
authority of the zillah magistrate by whom they are to be posted, and guided, 
and controlled ; oy whom they arc to be checked in their errors and encouraged 
in iheir successes ; to whom tiiey are to look for praise or blame, for repi’ession 
or advancement and to whom tne Government must look for advice and 
opinions as to the conduct and qualifications of ever)' member of the new 
organisation. 


Mffect of Act XXXI. ^1841. 

68 . But, both in regard to the revision of sentences of his subordinates by 
the zillah magistrate, and the revision of the sentences of tlic magistrate by the 
zillah or circuit judge, I would most earnestly counsel a return to the system in 
force before 1841, which gave no cinniinal appeal of right in any case, but al- 
lowed certain higher authorities a power of discretion, and on sufficient cause 
shown, of revising and amending sentences of certain subordinate courts. 

09. The old system was by the Honourable Court* well and wisely contrasted 
and compared with the newer system of 1841, and the practical superiority of 
the former strongly and convincingly insisted on. “ Wo apprehend,” says the 
Honourable Court, commenting on Act XXXI. of 1841, “ that in this enact- 
ment the analogy of civil has been erroneously applied to criminal judicature. 
In the exercise of the right of appeal given to a party in a civil suit, he has to 
take into consideration the increased costs with which he will be chargeable in 
the probable event of the original decree being affirmed. But the convict 
w'ill have no Bnch motive to discourage him from exercising his right to appeal. 
The execution of the sentence must be suspeuded, which will itself be a positive 
benefit, and the superior Jtrilmnal, when confirms the sentence, cannot enhance 
its severity as a jiunishmCnt for tl»e exercise of a legal right. The Act in ques- 
tion indeed cxpn'ssly prohibits such enhancement, so that a committed prisoner 
has no iudneement to refrain from trying the chance of an appeal. Jt may. 
therefore, be expected that when that right comes to be fully understood and 
generally known, an appeal will be preferred against every sentence, and tfie 
grc 4 mass of the criminal business of the country will have 'to be done twice 
over.” 


70. “Under the former regulations*, the Courts of Circuit, whose powers have 
since been transferred to the sessions judges, were authorised, upon petitions 
presented to them witliin a limited period, to call upon the magistrate tor his 
proceedings in any case, and to pass such orders tlierenpon as they might deem 
proper and consistent with the regulations. Similar authority was also vested 
in the Court of Nizamut Adawlut over all inferior tribuilals, and it is renewed 
in the Act now under consideration. This we apprehend to be the correct 
principle by which liability 10 error on the part of the subordinate tribunals 
should be gtiarded against ; such an inter|)ositioo of authority did not imply any 
right of appeal by a convicted prisoner, and was not open to the ol^ections with 
which tliat right would be attended. The petition on which superior authority 
was interposed could only in a loose sense be regarded as at all partaking of 
the nature of an appeal.” 


* Despatch from Honourable Coart, No. i of 1843, dated tat February. 


N 
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*71. And ’'w » . tatef d«®p»t*h> dated 8 April 1854', reinnrl^iog on thie %piy 
of^the ]Sfisi5aiJif|rt Adaniuji to the foregoing obsei^vatipna, the Honohnihle Court's 
opinion Isi |bu» ifep^ted “ We are aware thf^t it was competent to the superidr 
tribahals, upon |)etitions presented to them, to call for proceedings in ct^lminal 
trials, and to pass such orders upon them as might seem just and prt^pet. 
Thfs exeroiie of authority, as we observed in the despatch above referred to, 
constitutes the 'correct principle by which liability to error on the part of the 
suhoji^hatb tribunals should be guarded against ; but the petition on which it 
may be Intefirposed, can only in a loose sense, as we also observed, be regarded 
as at all partaking of the nature of an appeal. In such a sense only we 
conceive the term appeal to have been used in the section pointed put by the 
Nimmut Adawlut. Otherwise it would imply that the right of appeal be- 
longs to the prosecutor as well as to the prisoner, and it would require that 
the execution of every sentence should l)e deferred until the period after 
which the right ceases had expired, and that every case appealed should under- 
go complete investigation by the appellate jurisdiction, although, prmiliiyhrie, 
there might be no ground whatever to doubt the justice and propriety of the 
original decision.” 

72. “ The statement furnished by the Nizamut Adawlut shows that the num- 
ber of cases disposed of in 1843, in the Lower Provinces, amounted to 81,751, 
and the number of cases appealed to 6 , 212 , or a sixth part of tbe whole. This 
is a large proportion of the criminal business of our system of judicature 
which has had to be done twice over ; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
proportion would greatly increase, if it came to be fully understood, and generally 
Icnown, that every appeal must be received as a matter of right, and must be 
completely investigated before the original sentence could be carried into 
execution. 

73 . “ We therefore continue to think that in passing Act XXXI. of 1841, 
the analogy of civil has been erroneously applied to criminal judicature, and 
that the provisions df that Act require to be reconsidered and revised.’* 

74 . It is much to be wished that the sound advice of the Honourable Court 
should now be followed ; for, unless this be done, such is the fondness for appeal 
in this country, that every addition to courts of first instance must be accom- 
panied inevitably by a proportionate addition to courts of appeal. 


Nomination of Jurors. 

76. Under the plan of the Law Commissioners, the High Court is to make 
rules for’the qualiheation, appointment, and other matters relating to jfirors.* 
I am clear that the High Court had better be kept from this and all, other 
executive business. A better system was, 1 think, proposed in the Draught Jury 
Bill, prepared by the late Mr. Bethune iu 1840, and published in the “ Gazette” 
of the Slst October 1849. By this the executive officers of Government, the 
collector, controlled by the Commissioner and by the Government itself, was to 
frame the jury lists. Hoviever this may be done, I should desire to see as much 
honour and dignity as possilde attached to the rank of a Juryman^ Perhaps it 
may not be possible here, any more than in England, to make the duty at- 
tractive. But something may be done to surround it with honour, and to make, 
as it were, some amends for the trouble and responsibility it must occasion. 


Nomenclature. 

76. Perhaps names are dot much worth debating abd^t but, referring to the 
nomenclature of the Law Commissioners, 1 confess to a premdice in favour of 
deputy -<magistrate and assistant-magistrate, as compared with the long, and iu 

the 
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Ilo, ) 5 « ' tm mouths of the natives, unmeaning' aud nbinteUiglfd^ app^bliftti^s of judge 

Miouttf.bjr A* « of a subordinate erimiiial court of the drst ciaw, and judge of a suborainal^ 

1 ^. the dHntfnal court of the second class. * - 

MOTersorslraattai, 

30 April 1 83 & |{ impomible to imagine that anybody wiU ever use all these ..ucords, in 

the burry <rf business, and the jprocess of' abbreviation may possibly te wme- 
what arbitrary and uncertain. Besides, 1 have an old-rai^ioned objection to 
calling a magistrate a judge, and this, I fancy, will be shared by the natives, 
who have long been accustomed to associate distinct meanings with . the tejnns 
judge and magistrate. If possible, then, I would put in a plea for tbe old ter- 
minology. 

78. I make no remark in this place on the proposed constitution pf the 
" High Court ” of the Law Commissioners, nor on any other part of their plan 
that does not immediately bear on the administration of criminal justice, and 
thus on the improvement of the police. 

Roads. 

79. I have now recapitulated the five chief improvements which seem to me 
to be required to place the police of Bengal on a footing of reasonable promise, 
from which it may gradually advance to a better and still better condition. 
There is, bowex'er, yet another measure, which can hardly be omitted in this 
place, and which may seem of itself almost as important as any of the foregoing. 

I allude to a measure for the establishment of sumcient means of communication 
with the interior of districts.' It cannot, indeed, be necessary to dwell on the 
importance of roads and communications to the well-doing of any police system. 
No system can work well while our police stetions and our large towns and marts 
in the interior, are cut ofi* from the chief zillah stations, and from one another, by 
the almost entire absence of roads or even (during a large part of the year) of 
the smallest bridle-roads or footpaths. It may be impossible, in the present 
state of our resource's, to make all over our zillahs such roads as arc fit at all 
times for wheeled carriages, but, where better and broader roads cannot be made, 
it ought to be an iudispensable part- of our system to have from tbe chief zillah 
station to all police stations in the interior, and from each police station to the 
neighbouring stations, at least a raised and bridged foot or bridle>path, so that a 
man, a horse, a bullock, an elephant, or a palankeen, should at all times of the 
year be able uninterruptedly to pass and re- pass. There are but few of our 
zillahs where this might not be done at a comparatively small expense if the land 
were available ; and of so much public import is it to have land available for 
such a purpose, that I should not think, it unjust to propose a law making it 
binding on all ‘zemindars, and other pfoprietors of land, to give, up sufficient 
lands for the purpose, free of all cost to the State, except of any standing crops 
or agricultural prcniuce. In most parts of Btmgal the zemindars would do this 
willingly without any law, and the benefit to the surrounding lands would be of 
itself sufficient to over-pay the value of the land given. ^ , 

80. By so digging the earth for tbe road as to form a small canal, a means 
of watej* communication in the rains might be secured, which would be of the 
highest value to agriculture, and commerce, and which would easily bear a light 
toll, sufficient to pay for the repair (at least) of the road and the canal. 

81. I think that the construction and repair of such roads ought to be an 
essentml duty of each magistrate and division magistrate, that the expense should 
, be estimated and passed once a year, separate from all other public works, and 
should he considered and calculated on as one of the charges of the police. Such 
n system, fairly established and energetically kept Up, would by facilitating the 
movements of magistrates, of police officers, of aesjMitches of complainants 
and of witnesses, do as much for the improvement of the police as any measure 
that could be devised, and, without it, 1 doubt if any measures could be fully 
successful. 

, Omlah. 

82. It is a matter not absolutely essential, yet surdy of much importance in. 
this and other branches of the public service, that means should be ikdoptod for < 

encouraging 





^7 


encouraging and rewarding good service among the native ministerial officers of No i «f 
our courts, popolifly call^ th? Omlah. / ^ Minute by tte 

83. It is usual to run down this class of men with undistinguishing severity, SlSwiSSaij. 
and to attribute to their pendcious influence the greater part of the ihiscffiiefs 30 A(iril * 
which beset pur courts and impede the administradon of justice, lb a large 
and unhappiy extent these imputations are, must be owned, but too w&l 
deserved. Yet even here reprobation has been too indiscriminate, and too 
regard has-been had to the trials and temptations by which this class of officers is 
assailed and surrounded, to the real services vdiich they render, to the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of business, industry, and ability by which so many of tliem 
are distinguished, and to the general neglect with which they are .treated by the 
Government they serve. 


84. They ate for the most part paid at a rate that almost necessitates cor- 
ruption ; they have at the best little to look forward to as the honourable reward 
of a life of incessant toil ; and they are liable to be turned off, and not seldom 
^ are turned off, without warning, and with the most trifling compensation, on any 
sudden change or remodelling that may occur in the offices to which they are 
attached. 


80. Yet in the tours which I make tiirough these provinces I have found, 
much oftener than I anticipated, and in various parts of the country, old, 
faithful, and useful servants of this class, to whose long, zealous, and often 
strikingly honest and uncorrupt labours the most convincing testimony is 
borne by all persons, European and native, with whom they nave come into 
contact. 


86. On such men as these I am occasionally solicited to bestow some oflicial 
promotion as a reward for their past service, and as an incentive to the diligence 
and honesty of others. To these solicitations I have never been unattentive, and 
1 have done all that I could to encourage meritorious native functionaries of this 
class by promoting them as far as I was able. But our system seldom permits 
of this kind of reward being bestowed. The most honest and capable serishtadar 
cannot rise as a judge without paissing through the grade of a moonsifl * ; and for 
this he must undergo an examination, which is always insuperably distasteful to 
a mature man of business, and which is intended to prove, in younger candidates 
for office, that aptitude and that knowledge of which the old serishtadar has 
notoriously been long possessed, and which he has proved by a quarter of a 
century of constant and approved transaction of afluirs. For a deputy magistrate 
he may be fitted by knowledge and experience, but seldom by personal activity 
or past hnbits ; and, indeed, as natives of a certain age are remarkable for the 
absence of that pliability and versatility which enables a man to change himself 
with his circumstances, it is seldom that any of the most able and experienced 
ministerial omlah, who have long distinguished themselves in subordinate positions, 
are found to succeed, if transferred to situations of a different and more indepen- 
dent character. 

m 

Civil Order of Merit. 


87. I am satisfied, however, that it would he greatly to the interest and 
advantage of Government if some means were devised of systematically rewarding 
all marked and distinguished service on the part of tiujse and other native civd 
servants of the 3tate ; and 1 baye long wished to see a civil order of merit 
estsdjlished for this purpose, with various grades or classes, and moderate pecu- 
niary. advantages varying with each class. 

88. It would not bfe difficult to frame a scheme for this purpose, which should 

cost in money nothing worth consideration, hut which might, and probably would, 
produce the most beneficial eflTect on the character and conduct of the whole body 
of native . civil servants. I desire to submit this sugg^tipn for the consideration 
of higher authority. ‘ - , 

Nation Guards. 


89. It may not be indispensable to the improvement of the jwliee, hut it is a 
thing very much to be desired for the security of Ae public peace, that there 
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* No. 15. should be available at the head^quarters of each station a small but well-drilled 

by th« and trustworthy guard, to be used in cgsjje of riot or of opposition to the ordinary 

Hon. the police. The same guard might be available for treasury guards and escorts, and 

«>» guarding’tbe Jaitls, and other duties of a like kind ; and it ^ould often save 
^ " ’ mudi harassing duty to the regular troops. I hsive already proposed the raising 

' I of civil police corps for this purpose, of which the expense would be Qiet in part 

by a reuui^on of the present Very inefiSeieot jail and treasury guards. The 
Supreme Government has sanctioned the rtpsihg' of one such corps, to he employed 
chiefly in flie Sonthal Pergunnahs, and, as regards the main proposition, a 
reference has been made to the Honourable Court. ,» 


Honorary Magistrates. 

90. It iias been recommended, and the recommendation has recently been 

much canvassed, that commissions as honorary magistrates should be issued to 
certain carefully 'selected indigo planters and zemindars, so as to enlist the wealth* 
and influence of the Mofussil in the administration of its affairs. In favour of 
this proposition it has been urged that the zemindars and planters do now 
avowedly, and with the entire conserit and satisfaction of the rural population, 
administer in all email matters, just that simple, ready, and paternni justice 
among their ryots, which the ryots best understand and appreciate ; and that the 
jurisdiction which is thus assumed and exercised without law, being in itself 
useful and acceptable to the people, ought rather to be exercised with the 
full countenance and support of the law ; that whether the law give it or with- 
hold this jurisdiction, nothing can prevent the natural effect of wealth, position, 
influence, and authority among a docile and subservient population ; and that it 
would be wise to enlist in the service of law and order that power which is now 
sometimes used against the public peace, and is at best, as between authority 
and crime, too often neutral, if not indeed sometimes ranged on the side of 
criipinals and against the law ; tliat many irregularities now caused by the exer- 
cise of unlawful power would cease, if this power were clothed with legal dignity 
and responsibility ; and that by raising the position we should raise and confirm 
the character and improve the conduct of the entire class in*question. On the 
other hand it is replied that, as regards the zemindars, they are, with rare and 
hardly ascertained exceptions, hard, selfish, corrupt, and grasping, or indolent, 
facile)^ and indifferent to the public good, while they are almost always ignorant 
and prejudiced. And that as rega^s planters, they have 'but too often, under a 
system wbiph undoubtedly involves a certain extent of forced cultivation, interests 
so opposed to those of ^heir neighbours and dependants, as to make it in the 
highest degree unjust aud daugerous to entrust them with legal powers, which 
the very best might sometimes be tempted, and the worst would always bo 
ready, to use for the prosecution of their own unlawful objects. That although 
indigo planters are as a class greatly improved during the past twenty or thirty 
years, and often the willing and enei^etic instruments of much public and private 
benefit to the neighbourhoods in which they carry on their important avocations, 
yet they have not yet altogetlier got the better of a tendency to right them- 
selves in cases of dispute, without waiting for tardy processes of law ; and there 
is still too much jealousy between them and their native neighbours, and too 
many constantly recuning causes of quarrel between them, to render it possible 
to entrust to any of them powers which, however honestly they might and 
probably in many instances would be used, would nevertheless always be 
contemplated with donbt and suspicion by those around them, and could 
never be otherwise than unpopular in the hands of even 'the most esteemed and 
worthy. ^ 

91. Although I somewhat lean towards the opinion that a careful and 
judicions enlistinganto the service of the public of the rich and powerful zemin- 
dars and planters of the interior has in it much that seems to promise well, and 
that it should at all events be kept in view as a measure to be at some, perjiaps ^ 
distantly, future time gradually accomplished, I am not yet in a pdsi^on to ror.* 
commend' it for present adoption. 1 have, however, called on a number of ex* 
perienced officers for their views on the subject, and 1 may hereafter be able to 
offer a more decided opinion regarding it. 

Vernaeu/ar 
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Temacular EdueaHtitt- 

92. Lastly, I would express my d^idod convictiou that although the mea* 
sutes I have now proposed, improved and amended as they cannot faU’ to he 
during the further discussion to which they yriU be subjected, will in due time 
produce an' improvement in the state of the Ben^l police which cannot other- 
wise be effected,' they are all of secondary, importance, compared . with the 
enlightenment of the people among whom they are to operate, and by whose 
co-operation alone they can be made fully effectnal far the general good. While 
the mass of the people remain in their present state of ignorance and deltase- 
raent, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless and vain. Above 
all things that can be 'done by us for this people is their gradual intellectual and 
moral advancement, through the slow but certain means of a widely-spreading 
popular system of vernacular education, and money laid out on this great engine 
of improvement will, in the end, prove better spent and more enduriujjly profit- 
able tlian on the working of the most excellent system of 'administration by the 
most efficient and costly establishments. 

• 

9 3. This greatest of our plans for the benefit of our Indian fellow-subjects 
has now under happy auspices been commenced. I earnestly trust that it 
may be prosecuted with persevering determination ; that no reasonable expense 
will be spared to give it activity and extension, and that a large- proportion 
of the rising generation may be embraced within its powerftil and beneficent 
operation. 

(signed) F. J. HalUdtt^. 

30 April 1836. 


Not® by Mb. Secbetaby Grey. 


It has for some years been matter of complaint by the public in the Mofussil, 
and more especially tlie English public, that the office of magistrate in Bengal 
is held by officers whpse junior standing in the service and consequent inex- 
perience do not qualify them for the exercise of the very responsible duties which 
devolve upon them. 


For several years the propriety of re-uniting the offices of magistrate and 
collector has been thonglit of and discussed, one of the main objects of such 
reunion being to place the chief magisterial power in every district m the hands 
of men of mature age unu long experience of India. « 


It has been thought by most people that such a measure could not fail to 
produce good, because, while on the one hand the same average amount of 
natural inferiority and natural superiority was likely to be found in an equal 
number of men selected from two different ranks in the service, it was on the 
other hand inevitable that the men of the one rank, that is those of the longer 
standing, would possess a far greater amount of official experience and of 
acquaintance with the country and its people. 

It has not been supposed, having regard to the manner in which the land 
revenue in Bengal is raised, that any theoretical objection, founded upon 
European ideas, would be urged against the junction of revenue and magisterial 
authority in the same hands, and mis seemed the less likely, from the circum- 
stance tnat in eleven of the Bengal Regnlation Districts and in all the Non- 
Ilegulation Districts such union of authdrity actually obtained ; this being the 
case, too, it may be remarked, in all the districts where the permanent settle- 
ment doef not prevail. 

After being talked about for some years, the proposition to reunite the offices 
of magistrate and collector was at length formally made by Lord Dalhousie in 
April The proposition was submitted to me Government of India, and 

no notice of it being taken for some months, the Lieutenant-Governor, in October 
of the same year, called the attention of the Supreme Government to the subject, 
and solicited permission to take advantage of then expected vacancies to 
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^ 5 . reunite the, office of megistrate and collector in some four or five districts, which 
Notsby Mr. , were named. , ' 

request was, however, refused in JanuaryaSSS, and a Minute of the 
^ ^ * Honourable Mr. Grant’s was sent for the Lieutenant-Governor’s perusal, in which 

Lord JDalhousie’s proposition was strongly Objected to. The Lieutenant-Governor 
communicated his views upon the question to the Supreme Government in 
Pebrnary 1850, and s^nce tiiat date no^ng more lias ^en heard on the matter 
from tlie Supreme Government. 

The subject has, however, intermediately been twice brought incidentally to 
the notice of the Supreme Government. In September last, the LieUtenant- 
Govemor, in applying for an increase to the uncovenanted executive service, 
took occasion to observe that such assistance, though ^eatl^ needed, would 
not cure one great evil of the present condition of the service ; namely, the 
evil of advancing very young officers to appointments of responsibility and 
importance. 

This evil, it was remarked, could only be cured by one of three measures, one 
of which was the reuniting of the offices of magistrate and collector. 

No reply to this communication has' been received. 

The second occasion on which tlie subject of placing the chief magisterial 
and chief revenue control in a district in the same hands was brought under the 
notice of the Supreme Government, was in the instance of the districts of 
Bhaugalpor.e and Beerbhoom, when a portion of the magisterial jurisdiction of 
each of those districts was taken, after the Sonihal insurrection, to form a Non- 
Regulation province. It was tlien recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
as a measure of economy, that the separate magistracies of Bhaugulpore and 
Beerbhoom should be abolished, and that the collectors of those districts should 
be made also magistrates ; to this proposition the Supreme Government at once 
assented. 

With the above exception, the magistrate-collector question has not apparently 
advanced since Lord Dalhousie made his proposition two years ago. 

My object in bringing the subject now briefly to the no’tice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, is to beg his attention to a comparative statement which 1 have pre- 
pared, showing the standing of the magistrates in Bengal, that is to say, of the 
officers actually officiating as such at three different periods, namely, in April 
I860, April 1854 (the date of Lord Dalhousic’s proposition), and April 1856. 

This statement will be found, 1 think, to show an urgent need of some means 
being adopted to procure greater experience in the magistrate's office than is now 
obtained. 

The average standing of the magistrates of the 25 • districts which have 
separate magistrates was, in 1850, nine years and eight months. Tiic average 
staindiug of the officers now serving as magistrates in the same districts b only 
six years and ten months. 

In 1860, there were only two magistrates below seven years’ stSnding, now 
thero are 16 such. • • 

The youngest officer officiating as a magistrate in 1880 was of five years’ 
standing ; the youngest officer now officiating as a magistrate is of less than 
three years’ standing. 

In the case of 1850, 1 believe it was a temporary appointment merely, as the 
Directory shows several officers of one and, two years’ senior standing not acting 
as magistrates. In the present year, when Mr. Wigram was appointed to ect as 
magistrate of Beerbhoom, there was at the time no officer between him and Lord 
Ulick Browne, the next junior acting-magistrate, who was qualified and avail- 
able for a ttu^btrate’s appointment. 

UnlCks tlie number of the service available for duty in Bengal is increased at 
least to the strength at which it stood in 1850, or some other remedy be adopted, 
it is clear that the present state of things will continue. 

(signed) W. Grey, 

20 April 1856. Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 




* That ia excluding the a4vPergunQabs. 
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Behar ... 
Beerbhoom - 
Shahabad 

Tirhoot . - - 

Mjrmensiog - 
Jeseore . - . 

Bacoa » - . 

Sarun i - - 

Patna ... 
Diuagapore • 

Mongbyr - - ♦ 

Hoogly 

Midnapore • • 

Rajshanye 

Howrah 

Pttrneah 

Tippcrah 

Bttrdwan 

Chittagong 

Nuddeah 

Backergunge - 

Moorshedabad 

Sylhet . - - 

Bliaugnlpore . . . 

Rungpore . . - 



Note by Mb. Sbcbetahy BocKtAND. 

The accompanying statistical returns* are not at all satisfactory to my mind, 
but they are the besi! that can be compiled from the materials at present avail- 
able, viz. ; the annual reports of the late superintendent of police’s office, and the 
annual figured returns of the Sudder Nizarnut Adawlut ; but it will be imme- 
diately observed that the returns of these two independent authorities neither 
tally the one with the other in those points where the figures might be e.vpected 
to agree, nor docs the one take up a subject at the point where the other left it 
off, or provide information as to the ultimate results. Nor are these returns 
themselves perfectly uniform for a term of 10 years. Headings have been 
altered, new definitions of crimes inserted, and for several years the returns of 
the whole Chittagong division do not appear in the superintendent of police’s 
statements, an omission which occasioned me .some perple.xity at the sudden 
deerjase of crime, pntil I ascertained the cause. At the present time, there is 
still greater difficulty in procuring statistical information. Since the commis- 
sioners of divisions became superintendents of police, there are only the annual 
returns for each division separately, and there is no compilation of a general 
return showing the results of a year’s operations in the whole of Bengal 
collectively. 

In the returns of the Sudder Court there is also an entire change in the form 
of tabular statements now submitted, a new set of forms having been forwarded 
by the’ Honourable Court of Directors, with directions to substitute them for 
tliose formerly in use. 

It is very desirable that this want of uniformity should cease, and it appears 
to me that it would not be difficult so to rem<^el the multiform periodical state- 
ments, now submitted by the different authorities, as to make them more simple 
and easy for Ihe compilers, and more practically useful^ior statistical purposes. 
1 would merely observe that the Sudder Court has the power, by Regulation VII. 

of 
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return only commenced in 1845, and its object is to illustrate the practical 
working of Regulation II. of which prohibits the police from inquiring 

into cases of simple theft or burglary, except on the complaint and at the request 
of the individual injured, or under the special orders of the magistrate. The 
object of the law was clearly to protect the people from the police, to save a per- 
son who bad been robbed from incurring the further loss and trouble attendant 
on an in vesti nation by the police. It is submitted that the existence of such a 
law is condemnatory of the character of the police, and it is farther submitted 
that this law, benevolent in its intention to the public, is practically most bene- 
volent to the thieves. It is impunity which encourages crime, and if no attempt 
is made to trace the offenders, they enjoy a practical impunity. 

The statement shows that for 14 burglaries committed, only one burglar is 
punished, the chances being thus 13 to one in the buiglar’s favour. In thefts 
the proportion is rather higher against the thieves, viz. as eight to three ; tlie 
general average being three convictions to eight ofiences. 

But in numerous cases of theft the offender is caught' on the spot, and more- 
over eases of theft are concealed or not reported, in many instatices, where the 
pro[)erty lost is of small value, or the owner has a doubt whether his ‘property 
has been lost or stolon. It would be contrary to all experience to suppose that 
burglaries are really more numerous than thefts ; but it is most tlifficult to con- 
ceal a burglary, the sindh, or bole in tlie wall or tatty, being easily discernible 
for many days, even after it has l)een repaired. It is further to be noticed in this 
return that the ae(juittals eonsidorably exceed the conviction.s. Out of every 
seven •hieves arrested by the police, rather less tlian thn^e arc convicted, and rather 
more than four arc acejnitted. Among the burglars the. )>r()portiou is a little more 
than one com ictioii to two acquittals. Nor does this show the true proportion. 

It is very well known that, in spite of all orders to tlie contrar)% the returns 
of the police' do not shmv the true number of j)ei.''on.s arrested by tbt-m on sus- 
picion and subie(|ueiuly ivlea.sed. Some of them drau a fine distinction as to 
tlie point where an arrest i.s coiisum mated, ibis consummation not taking place 
until the proof for the conviction of the individual is obtained. I bclicvi' it to he 
entirely an erroneous opinion to siqipost* that an efficient jiolice can work well 
without laying hold of a much larger number of persons who will be acquitted 
than those who will be convicted. I once had a police return from Livcrjioolin 
my possession, which showed an honest oiit-tiini id'only one conviction to eight 
acquittals in cases of theft which ha<l come before the police. It is no doubt 
Tno.st desirable to protect tlu* jmblie from being exposed to unnecessary inter- 
ference and arrest by the police ; but this can be more effectually done by 
requiring a strict account of c\ery individual whom the jiolice sent for, than by 
seeking to maintain an average proportion between convictions and acijuittals 
wbieli is deceptive and unnatural. This proportion of eon\ ietioiis and acquittals 
has long bet'll held by the Smhler Court to be a test of official character, and has 
led to the most contradictory conclusions. But iu the course of last year, w’bt'n 
a case chine before the Court, which sliowed that, iu a particular district, the 
police bad never made a mistake as to the parties whom they arrested, the sy.-tem 
was exposed, and a circular order issued with a view to secure the correct return 
of all persons apprehended and released by the police. 

The statement marked (D.) is compiled from the returns of the Sudder Court, 
and has been already referred to in connexion with Statement (A.) 

Statement (E.) shows the operations of the Sessions Court from 1843 to 1852, 
and is compiled from the returns of the Sudder Court. It appears that tlicrc are 
rather more than 4,000 prisoners committc'd annually to the sessions, and the 
result of the sentences passed in those courts gives about three coiivictiotis to 
two acquittals. This number of acquittals i.s high, considering the long inquiries 
which have been gone through by the police and the magistrate previous to 
commitment. But it is this long inquiry Avbich giv(;s the accused greater facilities 
of escape, chiefly by tampering with the weary and not unwilling witnesses. 
However, if the number of trials referred to the Sudder be counted, as they fairly 
may be, as regards the Sessions Court itself, for convictions in the Sessions 
Court, the proportion of convictions to acquittals in the sessions becomes a’uout 
two to one. 

The actual figures of thi.s statement show an average on the ten years’ 
1,935 convictions to 1,237 acquittals, with 512 prisoners referred to the Sudder 
Nizamut. 
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The stuteinont rnarkcd (F.) sliows tlje result of the referred cases iu the 
Sudder Court, and also of the appeals against the convictions of the sessions 
judges. 

There is a discrepancy in the figures in these two statements (E.) and (F.), as 
to the total number of persons annually referred to the Sudder Nizamut. This 
is explained by the circumstance that the Statement (E.) includes only the per- 
sons .sent up from tlio Sessions Court from 1st January to 31.«>t December; but 
Stateineiit (F.) includes only those cases received in the Sudder Court from 
1st January to 31st December, so that the cases which have been referred by the 
sessions judges in the end of l)cceinl>er, arc taken into account in Statement (E.) 
for that year ; but in Statement (F.) they only appear wlicn they have arrived 
sonu time in .l.muary in th<‘ ensuing year. Tin* .-iverage annual number of per- 
sons convicted iu referred trials is 332 to 14« acquitted. 

Tlj(* result of the appeals against the orders passed by the sessions judges is 
only imperfoetly shown iu these returns ; but frnn one of the figured returns 
(No. 2) prepared by Sir llnbert Barlow, I find that from 1848 to 18r)2 inclusive, 
the numl)er of petitions of app'eal averaged 248, the seiiteuees being modified 
or reversed in 85 cases, ami upheld iu 182 cases; as the average number of 
ju'isoiiers iu ertch case appear to be about two and a half, the annual average of 
prisoners convicted at the sessions (atnoundng to l,i>35) suffersa further reduction 
of 200 by the result of the appeal to the Sudder. 

Of the total 4,000 |)ersous annually committed to the sessions for heinous 
eriint's, it tints appears tha^ the conviction of 1,73.'> takes place in the sessions 
eH'ectually, and 332 in the referred trials to the Sudder, so that of the whole num- 
her committed very nearly one-half is eveutuallv aetjuilted. 

Tlie want of accuracy in the materials from which the present statements have 
heeii compiled, and t!ie time that has hcen spent in fruitless endeavours to 
reconcile discrepatieies, render an tipology necessary for the meagreness of the 
conclusions mIiicIi I havi* vtuitiired to draw from tliem ; hut it seems to be very 
unsafe to build upon foundations so umstaltle, and which would probably be 
found oil further inquiry to he still more untrustworthy tlian they appear. 

(signed) C. T. Buckland. 

30 April IS.’K!. 


(A.) 

An Epitomc of the Total Ofiksces ascertained by the Police to have been Committed in tlie Lower 

Provinces from the Yeius 1S43 to 1852 inclusive. 
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No, i6. 
Mtnuie by the 
Govern or-G«nerft1. 
i8 February 1857. 

Bengal Police. — The Honourable Court of Directors, in tlu‘ir dospateii in 
the Judicial Department, No, 41, dated the 24th September 1850, have expressed 
tlieir conviction that an immediate and thorough reftnni of tlie police in all tlie 
Old Provinces of India is loudly ealh d for. '^J liey have pointed generally to the 
evils of the e.xisling system, have suggested remedies for those evils, aud have 
desired the CJovernnient of India to take the subject into its earh consideration ; 
and, after communication \vith the other Presidencies:, to rcjiort fully its sentiments 
as to the expediency of the general n organisation of tlie polici? throughout India 
upon some such system as that which oiitains with respect to the police of the 
Punjab, or perliaps the constabulary of Ireland, and as to the mode and eo.st of 
the proposed reform. 

2. This despatch has been communicated to tbe several local’**' (ioverymeuts 
with a view to obtain tbe opinions of tliOM; Governments on tlie Hojioiirable 
Court’s sijguestions. But we liavc already Ixfon^ us tbe reeot'meridatioiis of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on all the mateual cjucstions of police and criminal 
justice relating to tht^ Lower Provinces. Tliese, therefore, vve may proceed to 
consider without waiting for a further com.nunicatiou Iroiu tlie l.ioutenant- 
th)vcruor, whose opinion on tin* several points referred to in tlic* Tlonourable 
CourPs despatch arc already on rc^cord. 

3. As the Honourable Court has invited the Government of India to report 
fully its sentiments as to the expediency of the general reorganisation o( the 
police of India upon some sucli S3^8tem as tluit ol‘ th(‘ Punjab, or perhaps of 
Ireland, I conceive that I shall hot answer that call by stating freely such 
objections to the Honourable Court’s plan as have occuried to nn*, and by pro- 
posing the adoption of the course v\diich has most recommended itself to iny 
judgment wherever a departure from that plan appears to me advisable. 

4. The Honourabie CVmrt are in favour of one general plan of jx)liee orga- 
nisation frr the whole of India, modified according to circumstances. The main 
features of this plan are that in each Piesidency or Government there should 
be one general superintendent of police ; that there should be a force* under him, 
consisting of horse andMbot, superintended in its larger divisions b^ European 
subalterns, and equipped, clothed, and disciplined, so as to vender it etficicnl and 
serviceable without giving it an absolutely military organisation ; that the duties 
of this force sliould be purely of a pre\entive character, namely, “tbe preserva- 
tion of the public peaco^” and “ the adojition of necessary measures for the pre- 
vention of crime that the detective police should form a constituent portion 
of each battalion of the preventive police under the European officers ; that the 
preventive police should have nothing to do with the preparation of evidence, but 
that the detective police should for the present iiave power to make prelimi- 
nary inquiries of a judicial character ; that tlie size of the distric ts should be 
diminished ; that the police of each district should he taken out of the hands of 
the magistrate aud given to an l.uropcan officer with no otlier duties, and respon- 
sible to tbe general superintendent ; that no native police officer should be trusted 
with fiscal powers : and lastly, tlu^t the pay ol the detective police should be 
raised, aud more eftectual measures taken to punish delimpieucy aud reward good 

. service. 

5. I venture to tliink that the adoption of a common plan for all India, 
founded upon the suggestions of the llonouralile Court as above stated, would 
involve much change and expense tliat is not really necessary. Reloini of tlie 
police is most needed in Madras and in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, but the 
iinperf(‘ctions which abound in the sy-tcins of police in tliese two great divisions 
of India are not the same, and, ex(*ept in <me respect, <if the insufficient pay cA 
the native officers, have tlieir orijiin in difi’erent causes. So, likewise, lV)iubay 
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No. l6. and the N. W. Provinces, where reform is much less needed, differ materially 

Minute by the from each other, and from the other provinces in respect to the condition of the 

nature of the land tenures, the physical aspect of tlie country, and 
** other important characteristics ; and a system of police which may answer well 

in the one would be inapplicable to tiie circumstances of the otlier. 

6. We shall, therefore, in my opinion, be far more likely to arrive at a sound 
practical result, and to provide effectually for the protection of life and property 
throughout India, if we treat each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship sepa- 
rately, according to its own wants, of course bearing in mind certain leading 
principles which must necessarily be common to all, than if we postpone consi- 
deration of the Bengal (juestiou until replies are received from the other Presi- 
dencies, and endeavour to frame one scheme which, with minor modificatious, 
shall he equally applicable to all. 

7. In considering the reform of the police of Bengal, the first point upon 
which I shall touch is the appointment of a general superintendent of police for 
the whole Presidency, a point ujmn which the Honourable Court have strongly 
insisted, and to w-hich they attach the greatest importance. The desire which the 
Court entertain of giving a semi-military organisation to tlio police of each Presi- 
dency naturally enhances in their view the importance of aiming at uniformity of 
system b) the creation of a single and responsible head of the whoie force. I am, 
however, convinced, for reasons that will be given presently, that any such serai- 
military orgaiiisatitiii of the police of Bengal generally is inapplicable to the 
circumstances of the Province ; and, therefore, 1 shall consider the question of 
appointing one general siijierinteudent of police in Bengal with reference only to 
a police which is to be established mainly for detective purposes, and the appre- 
hension of furtive criminals, but which will be aided by such semi-military force, 
like the station-guards at Patna, the Hill-Rangers at Bhaugulpore, or the new 
police corps for the Suntlial Pergimnahs, as may be found necessary for the sup- 
pression of disturbance in ]>articular localities, or to support the ordinary police in 
case of resistance. 

8. The Government of Bengal embraces an enormous extent of territory, 
e.vtending from the magistrates’ district of Cliamparaun in tiie Patna division to 
the district of Sandoway in Arracan, a distance of 1,000 miles ; from the district 
of Debroogurh in Assam to the district of Pooree in Cuttack, a distance of 8A0 
miles ; and from the district of Tipperah in the Chittagong division to the boun- 
dary of the province of Nagpore, a distance of 660 miles.- In this extended space 
there aie five principal divisions,* in which as many diH'crcnt languages arc spoken ; 
and there are also numerous tracts inhabited by aboriginal and wild tribes, none 
of whom understand the languages spoken by the others or by the more civilised 
denizens of the plains. These several divisitms and tracts are separated from each 
other, not only by diversity of language and custom, but by the absence of all 
means of ready communication ; so that there is little community of feeling or 
inUTCst between the corresponding ranks of the population in each, and nope at 
ail between the criminal classes, the individuals of which carry on their depreda- 
tions within their own narrow and confined limits, and (except the Thugs who are 
now well-nigh exterminated, and the Bengal dacoils, the gangs of whom do not 
extend their operations beyond the districts adjoining that in w Inch their head- 
quarters are established) almost without concert of any kind. 

9. The experiment of having one general superintendent of police for this 
large and incongruous territory has been tried, and has failed. The office of 
superintendeut was created in 1837 and though it was found impossible to place 
under him any of the Non-regulation Districts, t or the province of Cuttack ; and 
though it was afterwards found necessary to relieve him of the division of Chit- 
tagong, yot, even within this comparatively small, though actually most extensive 
sphere of authority, it was founa that the superintenuent could exercise little 
more tliaja a nominal control over the district magistrates ; that he was unable 
to visit the more distant districts except at rare intervals, and those nearer more 
than once a year ; and that all that he did could be done far more effectually by 

the 

* Dehai, Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Arracan. 
f Chota Naiipore, Assam, Arracan, Daijeeiing, Cachar, Cossya Hills. 
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the local government itself, aided by local superintendents of police, each No. ib. 
charged with the control of the police in manageable divisions, consisting of four Minute by the 
or five districts. Accordingly, so lately as 1864, the general superintendency of Go»emor-Gencr«I. 
police was abolished, and the duties of local superintendents of police were again t Bs?. 

assigned thronghout the country, as they had all along been in a great pert of it, 
to the commissioners of revenue. It has not, I believe, been found that the 
control over the police in Bengal has, in any respect, been weakened by this 
arrangement. 'The system prevails now not only in every part of the Bengal 
Presidency without exception, but in the Non-regulation Provinces of the Punjab, 

Oude, and Pegu, and it is everywhere found to work well, so far as the materials 
on wbicn it has to work enable it to do so. 

10 . It may be added, that, if it has been found that one general superintendent 
of jiolice could not control the operations of the civil police in a portion of the 
Lower Provinces, there is very strong ground I'or presuming that such an officer, 
however great his aptitude and energy, would be unequal to the duty of con- 
trolling the semi-military and civil police, augmented as it will be in numbers, 
throughout the whole of those provinces. 

11 . The next question which arises for consideration is the constitution’ of the 
police force. 

12 . In the Punjab, from which the Honourable Court desire that the model 
should be taken for all India, the preventive or military police consists of six 
regiments of foot, containing 5,400 men, and 27 troops of horse, numbering 
2,700 men, and is superintended by four British officers as police captains. The 
infantry furnish guards for jails, treasuries, frontier posts, and escorts for trea- 
sure and civil officers in transit. The cavalry are posted in detachments at the 
stations ; and smaller parties, stationed along the grand lines of road, serve as 
mounted patrols.* Both horse and foot are ready to reinforce the civil police, 

the former to crush resistance, the latter to expedite pursuit.” The civil police 
ill the Punjab are very inucli on the same footing as that in the North-western 
Ib'ovinccs and Beng.il, but they are much more numerous. The territory is 
divided into 228 police jurisdictions or thannah&, in each of which is a police 
officer (darogah), on a salary varying from 100 rupees to 50 rupee.s a month, 
with one or two deputies, and about 30 policemen. The total strength is about 
6,900 of all grades. But in the Punjab and the North-western Provinces the 
police establishments of tlie thaunahs are controlled by the talisildars, each of 
whom, in addition to his fiscal duties, exercises a vigilant control over tlic police 
within liis jurisdiction, ‘which on an average consists of about three thaunahs. 

This is an important link in the chain of police management between the district 
magistrate and the darogah, which in Bengal is either wholly wanting, or is 
imperfectly supplied by the joint, deputy, or assistant magistrates in charge of 
subdivisions. 

13. It is to be observed that the immediate duties of the military or pre- 
ventive police are, strictly speaking, not those of policemen at all. It is not by 
them'tliat crime is either detected or prevented, or criminals traced or arrested. 

Their primary business is of a military rather than a civil character ; and they 
are much more frequently employed in relieving the regular troops of irksome 
duties than in assisting the police. They are brought into play as a civil power 
only when resistance is offered to the police, or when speed is tiecessary in the 
pursuit of offenders along the principal lines of road. Moreover, the detective 
police do not form a constituent part of the preventive police, but are (juite 
independent of them, and under a perfectly separate organisation. 

14. Now, in Bengal the nucleus of a semi-military force, sufficient for the 
occasional support of the ordinary police, as well as for other duties, already 
exists in the Patna Station Guards, the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, and the corps 
wliich has recently been raised for police service in the Sontal pergunnahs. The 
Patna Guards have been organised on iheir present footing since 1848. They 
supply personal guards totne commissioner of the division aud the judg<‘s ol the 
districts named in the margin.t They also furnish jail, treasuiy, and opium 

guards 


* Punjab Report for i 850 - 5 i,.para. 163 . 

Patna, SJiahauad, Behur, Sarun, Cbuinparun, Tiihoot, 
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No. i6, guards for these districts, and escort for treasure and prisoners. A portion of 
Minutsby the the force remains at head-quarters at Patna, where they are drilled and discip. 
Governor*Genenl. lined under the eye of the European commandant, and are available for relief 
nnn* fpj. aiding the police in any emergency. The Bbaugulpore Hill Rangers, in 
like manner, supply personal and station guards in the districts of Bhaugulpore, 
Purnca, and Monghyr, and arc also available for escort duty, and as an auxiliary 
police force in case of need. 

15. In 1845 the Government of Bengal proposed to form three corps of 
station guards, one for the districts in the neighbourhood of Patna, a second for 
the districts of the Delta and Western Bengal, and a third for Bengal north and 
west of the river Ganges. This resulted in the estatdishment of the Patna police- 
guard, by way of experiment ; but the formation of the other two corps was post- 
poned, partly on the ground of economy, and partly owing to a doubt whether 
two additional corps would sufHcc for the duties assigned to them in the wide 
extent of territory in which it was proposed to employ them. Since then, and 
not longer ago than last year, the Lieutenant-Governor has proposed to raise 
three such corps, in ad<litioii to the one already sanctioned for the Sontal 
pergminahs. 

16. It appears to me, that if the civil police force be reorganised in the 
nianncr hereafter to he mentioned, ‘and if due provision be made for its proper 
supervision and control, all the objects of a military police, so far as concerns 
Bengal, will be answered by the enrolment of two more corps of station guards, 
under the sauie organisation as that of the Patna station guards and the Sontal 

S olice force. 1 am disposed to think that if the corps of Bhaugulpore Hill 
dangers be made, as it ought to be, a purely civil corps, by means of it and of 
the Sontal police regiment, station guards could be supplied to all the Bengal 
districts to the W'est of the Bhagerutty, as well as to Dinagepore and Malda ; and 
then one corps with its head-quarters at Bcrhamporc, and another witli its hcad- 
quarfers at Dacca, would probably give all that is required. The additional 
expense involved in entertaining these two corps of station guards would be 
trifling, as a large number of burkundauzes now employed to guard the several 
gaols and treasuries would be dispensed with. 

1 7. The head-quarters of the Behar corps would be, as* at present, at Patna, 
where it is most needed. The hill-rangers would have their head-quarters at 
Bhaugulpore ; the Sontal corps at Soory ; and the Bcrhaiiipore corps at Berham- 
])ore, all within reach of the Sontal pergunnahs ; and the Dacca corps would 
have its head- quarters at the spot in Bengal at which it iias been most frequently 
surmised that resistance to the constituted authorities may occur. 

18. Cuttack is to a certain extent supplied with a reserve police force in the 
Balasore paiks ; Chota Nagpore is preserved against resistance or disturbance by 
its local battalion. Assam has a similar protection, and so has Arrakan. 

19. For these several corps no general superintendence but that of the local 
Goverunicut, and no special organisation other than that of internal discipUne, is 
required. The commandant of each should bounder the ortlers of tlic commis- 
sioner in whose division he is placed, and the detachments in each district under 
the orders of the local magistrate. Discipline might be insured by occasional 
inspection of the men at licad-quarters by a military oflScer selected for the 
purpose, 

20. I now coraft to the constitution of the civil police. On this subject we 
have liad before us for a long time a recommendation from the Government of 
Bengal, that the salaries of tlie niohurirs and jemadars who occupy the position ' 
of the deputy police oflicers in the Punjab, and also the salaries of the burkun- 
dauzes should be considerably increased. The Lieutenant-Governor, iu a letter 
dated 3(‘th April 185.>, lias submitted a definite proposition on this head, involv- 
ing an additional expenditure of 3,38,609 rupees a year. It is proposed by His 
Honor that the niohurirs, instead ol their present pay, varying from 20 to 5 a 
month, should one quarter of them receive 40, another quarter 35, and the rest 
uO a month ; and that the jemadars, instead of their present pay varying from 15 
to 4 arnontii, should one quarter of them receive 20, another quarter 16, and the 
rest, 10 a month. It is further proposed that the burkundauzes, who are now 
paid at rates varying from 6 to 2 a month, should one quarter of them receive 6, 

another 
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another quarter 5, and the rest 4 a month. Tlie 
follows : — 

For Mohurirs 
„ Jemadars 
„ .Burkundauzes 


proposed increase of cost is as No. 16 . 

Minute by the 

7;. Govemor*GeaenI. 

■* 

54,640 

91 , 99 » 


Total - - ~ /Is. 3,38,609 


The absolute necessity for some such measure as this has boon long since recog- 
nised* by the Government of India. Tlie proposal has been agreed to by ray 
Honourable Colleagues, and should be at once sanctioned. It is, to my miiid, an 
essential point in police reform, without which no other improvements wc can 
adopt will be of any avail ; but I am led to entertain some doubt wliether any 
burkundaz ought to receive less than five rupees a monthf in any part of the 
country, and there is still abundant reason to fear that the police in every grade 
is numerically insufficient, and that it will be found necessary, besides increasing 
the pay of the existing cstsiblishinent, considembly to augment its strength. I 
think the designation of mohurir, meaning strictly “ a clerk,” should be changed 
to that of naib darogah. 

21. The Lieutenant-Governor has proposed, that a “few considerable prizes 
be held out to darogahs, in the shape of increased salaries for particularly distin- 
guished service.” To this I do not object, provided it be shown in each individual 
case that the d<‘serving officer is not qualified for pnmiotimi to the deputy 
magistracy. I think that this 8<irt of promotion is the natural and jrroper reward for 
a successful darogah of police, and likely to be the most eflectivc in its influence, 
and 1 hope that it will be found practicable to award it more generally than tlie 
Lieutenant-Govei nor supposes, especially now that the higher offices in the police 
are beginning to he filled by natives of character and English education. In this 
view it appears to me that the Government of India might agree to grant not 
more than 10 special salaries of 200 rupees, and as many of 150 rupees for distin- 
guished service, to be given only on the condition above expressed, and not by 
any means as a matter of course. 

22. The next point of importance, as it seems to me, is to supply the want 
which is felt in Bengal from the absenc<‘ of the tahsildurs, who occupy so pro- 
minent a position in the, system of tlic Punjab and the North-w’esteru Provinces. 
The number of tbannubs in the Lower Provinces, after deducting for city 
thannabs of a very small extent in the cities of Patna, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, 
and for the tlmnnahs at the Sudder stations, is said by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in bis Minute of the 30th April last, to be about 400.:j; The geographical extent 
of the Bengal thannabs is generally greater than that of the thaumdis in the 
North-western Provinces and Punjab, and the facility of communicatiun from 
one part ol' a district to another is less. Making allowance for this, and remem- 
bering, on the other hand, that the talisildars arc burdened with heavy fiscal 
duties, I am disposed to think that the police subdivisions in Bengal may properly 
consist, on an average, of from three to four thannabs, each under an officer 
exercising plenary police powers, and also judicial powers, either of an ordinary 
assistant, or of an assistant with special powers, or of a joint magistrate, according 
to circumstances. Of these officers, who, if uncovenanted, may very properly be 
designated deputy magistrates, and who may occasionally be members of the 
covenanted service, 133 will be required. 

23. The 


# — In 1843, tbe Government of India, in sanctioning the augmentaiinn of the darogahs* 

salaiies, desired that the principle might be carried still further, and extended to other classes oi 
police oiKcers; and promised to approve such extension if the increase in the darogahs^ pay was* 
found to answer. The Honourable Court, in rclfrence to this, meidy observed that the present 
rate of charge should not be increased without their previous sanction ; and nothing has* since been 
done in the matter. 

t Note. — Mr. D ampler recommended, in 1840, that there should be two grades of burkundauzes 
on 5 and (k ^ 

J There must be some error in tliis. The number of thannabs is stated in Mi. Secretary Grey s> 
letter, of the 30th April 1855, to be 527 j so that, after allowing fur city and Sudder tbannah.s, there 
must be about 450 rural thannabs to be provided for. 
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23. The Lieutenant-Governor states, that there are only 33 officers already 
available for this service, and that, therefore, 100 more will be needed, whose 
salaries, according to the scale already fixed for the uncovenanted executive 
service, will amount to 4,21,200 rupees. This number, His Honor observes, 
may be diminished, if the strength of the covenanted service be increased. The 
ordinary strength and pay of the uncovenanted service in Bengal is shown in the 
margin ;* but there are at present 10 supernumeraries, all of the lowest grade, 
whose salaries amount to 24,000 rupees a year, making the total present expense 
4,46,200 ru[)ees a year. Now, if the number be made up to 200, the 
gradations may be properly arranged somewhat on the present scale, and with 
some addition to the number of those who are paid at the higher rate, though T 
am not prepared to agree with the Licutenant-Govemor in thinking that a higher 
rate of salary than 700 rupees a month, with a pension in prospect, is necessary 
for securing the most efficient service. I propose, therefore, the following 
scale : — 

Rs. 


First Class 

- 30 

at 

700 


7,000 

Second Class 

- 15 

at 

600 


9,000 

Tliii’cl Class 

- 26 

at 

500 

- 

12,600 

I’ourlh Cla^s 

- 40 

at 

400 

* 

16,000 

Fifth Class 

- 60 

at 

300 

- 

15,000 

Sixth Class 

- CO 

at 

200 

- 

12,000 

I 

* Total 

200 




71,600 

— 





12 





Rs. 

8,58,000 

1 


The total increase of ex-penss under this head will be 4,12,800 rupees, and I 
believe it to be absolutely necessary. 

24. With assistance of the character thus obtained, and with subordinate 
police, stimulated to a zealous discharge of their duties by fair wages and a 
prospect of j)romotion, I am not inclined to think that ajiy of the districts of 
Bengal Avill be too extensive to be managed by a magistrate at its head-quarters, 
et'en though he be employed on duties of another kind, or that any divi.sion of 
such districts is recpiired, at all events as a general measure. To any special 
application for the division of a magisterial district, the Government of India 
will doubtless always be ready to attend. 

25. 1 now come to the important question discussed in some of the papers be- 
fore us, as to whether, in certain Regulation districts in the Lower Provinces, the 
offices of magistrate and collector should continue separate, or whether they 
should be united in one person. After giving the subject my best consideration, 
and carefully weighing the ai^’uments which have been adduced on either side, 
I ijavc conic to the conclusion that the two offices where now. separate shoutd be 
reunited, and that the system which is found to work equally well in the Non- 
Regulation districts in the North-Western Provinces, and in several districts of 
the Lower Provinces, should be uniformly adopted. It seems to me, sjieaking 
with sincere deference to the opinion of my honourable colleague, Mr. Grant, 
that reasou, no less that experience, points to the necessity of concentrating the 
whole executive power of the Government, .in each district of Bengal, in the 
hands of one experienced man. We have the authority of Lord Dalhouse, after 

four 


1 at 700 

lU. 

. ... yoo 

0 at 600 

- 5,400 

15 at 500 

- 7,500 

30 '.It 400 

- - - - 8,000 

25 at 300 

- 7,500 

30 at coo 

- - - - 6,coo 
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four years’ experience of local administration, in favour of the measure ; and we No. 16. 
have the earnest and repeated recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor on Minute by the 
the same side. The system of separating the two offices seems to have been Governor-Genere!. 
adopted rather on theoretical grounds, and in the hope tliat any change would F eb. 1 857. 
conduce to the improvement of the police, than from the experience of '"practical 
inconvenience from their union ,* tliough if it had been otherwise, the previous 
system can hardly be said to have had a fair trial, seeing that it existed only a 
few years, and at a time when the chief energies of the collector-magistrate were 
taxed for the performance of the onerous duties imposed by the sudden and ener- 
getic unforcement of the resumption laws 


26 . The Honourable Court have in their recent despatch expressed a clear , 

opinion, that though the union of fiscal and police powers in the liands of a 
subordinate native officer is to be avoided, and where it exists to be discontinued, 
there is not ** the same objection to the combination of magisterial and fiscal 
powers in the bands of our European officers, because we can better hope that f 
they will not abuse their power, and because by employing the collector as the ; 
principal magistrate of each district, we arc able to obtain for the chief adminis- 
tration of the penal laws a more efficient, and especially a more experienced | 
class of officers than would otherwise be available.” ■ 

“ This,” they add, “ is an important consideration, which ought never to be 
lost sight of.” I beg respectfully to express my tliorougli concurrence in this 
opinion. 

27 . I agroe with the Honourable Mr. Grant that a system of administration 
which suits an uncivilised country may not be adapted to one more advanced in 
civilisation, but there still remains the question wlietlicr the district^ in Bengal, 
in which the offices have been divided, are in that advanced state of civilisation ; 
which renders the division of magisterial and fiscal function a |)refcrablc mode of 
local administration to that in which these functions arc united ; and whether 
there is such material difference in point of civilisation between those districts 
and the di.sfricts in which no such division has taken jdace, or between those 
districts and all the districts of the North-western Provinces, a* to recjuirc a ' 
separate and more theoretically perfect system of administration. Judging from > 
all the evidence before me as to the state of things in the Upper and Ijower ' 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, I find myself constrained to answer this 
question in the negative. 1 think that, in Bengal especially, the efficient admi- 
nistration of the penal laws requires all the force and influence which the 
Goveinnient can biing to bear upon it, and that this force and influence will be 
increased by substituting for the divided authority now partiallj’^ existing in 
these provinces that union of local control wliich, as it seems to me, is much 
better suited to the character and wants of the people. I do not tliink that the 
case would be met by rtiising the salaries of the magistrates and reducing those of 
the collectors, or by putting them upon an equality. An inexperienced collector 
may be as mischievous as an inexperienced magistrate, and it is not desirable that 
auy,man should exercise independent authority of any kind over a whole district ' 
until he i.s ripe for ir. And even if experience could be secured in both offices, i 
ihc division of authority is to be avoided rather than sought. As regards the 
people, I fully believe that what has been called the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment is, in their present condition, most congenial to them ; and best understood 
by them ; and as regards the governing power, the concentration of all responsi- 
bility upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive, and to stimulate his 
energy in every department to the utmost, whilst it will preclude the growth of 
those obstructions to good government wliich are apt to spring up where two co- ; 
ordinate officers divide the authority. 

28 . Neither do I think that a parallel can be draw n between a Bengal mofussil 
district and the presidency town of Calcutta iu resjieci to a division of offices. In 
the former the collector is and must be an officer of high authority, wdiose relation 
to the zemindars and to the rest of the agricultural community, in connexion with 
the settlement and collection of the land revenue, and the disposal of quasi-judicial 
questions relating to it, must always be one of influence and power, and whose co- 
operation with the magistrate it is most important to secure by the closest union.. In 
Calcutta, on the other hand, the magistrate, an officer of Jong experience, with an 
expensive and numerous staff of European and native police at his command, and 
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No. i6. assisted by justices of legal attaioments and practice, would derive no appreciable 

Minutely the addition ot power from being ciiarged with the collection ofx)etty ground-rents, 

i8 excise uuon spirits, a duty entrusted to an uncovcnanted officer under the 

” control of the collector of the 24-Pergunnah8. Moreover, the concentrated wealth 

and civilisation of the town of Calcutta are such as to require and support a more 
perfect division of labour in its local administration than any entire district or town 
of the mofussil can be expected to claim, upon like grounds, for many genera- 
tions to come. 

29. I propose, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor be at once authorised, 
as opportunities occur, to reunite the offices of magistrate and collector through- 
out the Lower Provinces wherever they have been separated, assigning to the 
united offices the salary of 27,000 rupees a year, now drawu by the collectors 
and magistrates in the North-western Provinces, but liable to r^uctiou on the 
report of the Commissioner on Civil Salaries, and absorbing as many of the 
separate magistracies as may be necessary to avoid any additional expense, 
leaving the remaining salaries now assigned to magistrates available for paying 
the covenanted officers who will then be employed as joint-magistrates and 
deputy-'collcctors in each district, precisely on the same system as in the North- 
western Provinces. It is to be observed that the officers are now united in 
thirteen of the Regulation Districts, viz., the three districts of the Cuttack Pro 
vince, Chumpariin, llaraset, Furreedpore, Bancora, Noakolly, Pubna, Bogra, 
Malda, Beerbhom, and Bhaiijiulpore. In the tno last-rnentioncd, it was brought 
about only last year, with the sanction of the Government of India, after the 
suppression of tlie Sontal insurrection. 

30. But I think it will be advisable, as it is certainly in accordance with 
the views of the Honourable Court, that the joint magistrate in each district 
should he charged with the immediate responsibility of controlling the police of 
the district, somowJiat after the fashion of the district superintendent of police 
in Bombay. The Bengal joint maaistrate, like the Bombay snpcrintoiident of 
police, would he under the general orders of the magi.strate ; but while the 
magistrate confines himself for the most part to judicial and administrative 
matters, tlie joint magistrate would have the control of the e.\ecutive police, and 
take the initiative in the prevention and detection of crime. I have already 
mentioned my reasons for thinking it inexpedient to give a more military character 
to the Bengal police than it now bears ; and it is in accordance with those reasons 
that 1 propose that the imnicdiute cpntrol of the police shotdd be in the bands 
of a civil rather than in those of a military officer. Tliu station guards, when 
their interference is needed to aid the civil police, will be at the disposal of the 
magistrate and his depjity, hut there seems no necessity for placing them, as 
regards discipline or internal organisation, under any other command than that 
of their own officers, who will be bound, however, to pay implicit obedience to 
the authorities of the district in which they are stationed. 

31. Having considered the questions which relate directly to the fconstitu- 
tiou of the stipendiary police of Bengal, I proceed to offer a few remarks on«4;lie 
cognate subjects referred to in the Lieuteuant-Goveruor’s Minute of the 30th 
April last. 1 jiropose to discuss in a separate Minute the very important subject 
of the village watch, the condition of which, owing to the uncertainty which has 
been suffered to exist as to the persons who are liable to pay for its support, has 
become deplorable. 

32. I agree generally with the Lieutenant-Governor in the remarks recorded 
by his Honour in the 40th to the 5r»th paragraph of his Minute, regarding the 

» union of the judicial and executive powers in the same hands. I conceive it to 
j be ijuite in accordance with the notions entertained by tlie people of these pro- 

' vinces, and well adapted to their state of civilisation, that the officers who are 

chargi d with the duty of saperintending and directing the operations of the police 
should also e.xcrcise the powers of a magistrate, to try and punish offenders except 
in hc'inous’cases. In regard to the magistrate of a district, I am of opinion, tliat — 
although it is convenient that he should make over the immediate management 
of the police to his head-assistant, the joint magistrate, and devote a greater 
portion of his attention to the trial of the heavier cases within his competence, 
and the preparation of cases which have eventually to be committed to the 
sessions lor trial — it is most conducive to the public good that he should exercise 

a general 
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a general control over the proceedings of his subordinate oflicer, and interfere No. 1 6 . 
when it may be necessary for him to do so. On the other hand, I see no reason Minute by the 
why the joint magistrate should not devote some portion of the time he can Govemur-Geiienl. 
spare from police duties to the disposal of judicial business. And with respect Z'* F rt>. 18 57. 
to the deputy magistrates in charge of subdivisions, though their attention should 
be primarily ^iven to police matters, it seems desirable that they should also 
exercise judicial authority *in a large class of cases, referring 0013*^ such cases as 
the}' may not have leisure to deal with to the moousiff for disposal. In the event 
of too much being left to the moonsifi, the monthl}’’ statements furnished by the 
deputy magistrate to the magistrate would show it immediately. 

33. I am not averse to that part of the scheme of tlie Indian Law Commis- 
sioners which would invest all the moonsiffs with criminal powers, at any rate, to 
the extent of those now exercised by assistant magistrates ; and 1 think it expe- 
dient that the Lieutenant-Governor should vest with the higher or special criminal 
powers all such of the class of native judges as are capable of exercising them. 

All petty complaints of which the police do not take cognisance * might be re- 
ceived, in the first instance, by the inooiisiff‘ ; and the police might be empowered 
to send to the nearest moonsifi' for trial all cases which seem to them ef such, 
trivial importance as not to require the interference of the magistrate, or the j' 
deputy magistrate; but I do not think that it would bo conducive to the con- ' 
venieuce of the people, or otherwise expedient to denude the magistrate, or the 
deputy magistrates, of all judicial powers, or to prevent the magistrate from 
exercising a control over the judicial proceedings of the moonsifi' on the criminal 
side. 

34. Regarding the salaries and position of the native judges, I shall record 
my opinion in a separate Minute. 

3,^. I incline strongly to the opinion that the proceedings of the subordinate 
criminal courts shouhl be of the simplest possible description. I am also of 
opinion that there should be no appeal of right from the sentence of a sub- 
ordinate court iu criminal matters ; but that the magistrate should have autho- 
rity to revise or modify the decision of every assistant or officer exercising the 
powers of assistant within his jurisdiction, and that the judge should, in like 
manner, have authority to revise or modify the decision of every magistrate or 
officer exercising the powers of a magistrate. The review would take place as a 
matter of course, and any jierson would be competent to call the attention of 
the magistrate or judge to any point ujjon which the deeWon had done wrong to 
any one. 

3<!. In the last paragraph of their despatch the Honourable Court suggest 
whether the influence, services, and means of information of the landholders 
and European residents in the Mofiissil might not be made more available than 
at present for purposes of police, especially for the prevention and detection 
of the raqrc heinous crimes. This subject is treated in the 90th and 91st para- 
graphs of the Lieutenant-Govcnivir’s Minute of the 30th April last, and his 
Honor, after recapitulating the arguments which may be used in favour of^ and 
against, the measure, though he does not recommend its immediate adoption, 
leans to the opinion, “ that a careful and judicious enlisting into the service of the 
public of the rich and pow’erful zemindars and planters of the interior has in it 
much that seems to promise well, and that it should, at all events, be kept in 
view as a measure to be at some, perliaps distantl}’’, future time, gradually 
accomplished.” 

37. As bearing 011 this point, 1 desire to submit for the consideration of the 
Council the fact tliat, in’tne island of Ceylon, a considerable munber of unpaid 
justices of the peace have, for some years past, been appointed to aid the stipen- 
diary magistrates in . the disposal of cases. Many of the European planters, and 
most of the respectable natives of each province, have received a commission. 

They are not vested with a power of punishment, but tli'*y can remand a prisoner 
for further examination, or commit him to take his trial before a vompetent 
court, aud they can take recognisances for good behaviour. I’liey have also the 

pow'er 


• Such as adultery, abusive language, calumny, slight trespass, or petty assault. 
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No. ,i6. power of issiiiqg warrants, summons, and subpoenas through the police. The 
Mnutebjr tha system is said to work well, and to give satisfaction to tlie people; while the 

iTsySb commission is valued by those who hold it, especially the natives, as a social dis- 

tinction which they would not willingly sacrifice by the abuse of any power which 
it gives them. 

38. I am strongly disposed to think that a similar, system might, safely, and 
with great advantage, be adopted in the interior of India, and that in Bengal 
especially, where so many persons, both European and native, of wealth, influence, 
and intelligence are to be found, there are peculiar reasons, not only as relating 
exclnsiAely to the administration of police and criminal justice, but of a wider 
political character, which render it advisable that an attempt should be made to 
enlist their services in the cause of order and good government. I should be 
disposed to authorise the Lieutenant-Governor to vest with the powers of an 
assistant magistrate, under Act No. XV. of 184.3, scarcely equivalent to those of 
a justice of the peace under the English law, any }>ersons of respectability whom 
he may consider fit to be entrusted with such })ower. Persons so empowered 
would be competent to receive comjdaints in all except heinous offences, includ- 
ing aff^y, to issue suniiiions, warrants, and subpoenas, to take evidence, to punish 
up to fifteen days’ imprisonmeut, and 50 rupees fine ; and in cases of theft with 
one month’s furtlicr imprisonment, in lieu of stripes, and to refer to flic magistrate, 
or deputj’’ magisirute, for final orders, cases requiring a severer measure of 
punishment, It is difficult to conceive that powers like these would bo abused, 
except in very rare instances, by the persons whom the Lieutenant-Governor 
would select to exercise them. Even in the absence of a higher principle, the 
fear of losing a marked social distinction, and the influence wliich accompanies it, 
would prevent such a result ; and the benefit wliich a judicious exercise of such 
power would be certain to confer on the public, seems to me to demand an early 
trial of the experiment. We know that, as it is, a quasi-mngisterial power is 
assumed by many zemindars and planters ; that, although not recognised by the 
Jaw or the Government, it is acquiesced in by those around them, and tliat, upon 
the whole, advantage results from it. 1 should consider it a great gain if the 
Government should be able to obtain the open and active co-operation of the best 
men of those classts for the fuitherance of justice and the muiutenauce of order. 
To the public the gain would be, that justice would be brquglit nearer to every 
iniiu'.s door than cun otherwise be the ca^e ; and to a govcniment it can never be 
a matter of indifference to enlist amongst its officers and coadjutors the most 
jiitelligent, wealthy, and independent member of the community. 1 would try 
the experiment, ami 1 would not be discouraged if here and there the trust should 
not be satisfactorily discharged, or even should be abused. 

39. In the 16th paragraph of their despatch the Honourable Court observe, 

that they “ think it desirable that an enactment should be passed, vesting in the 
magistrate or superintendent of police the power of summarily inflicting severe 
punislimcnt on policctnen in proved cases of delinquency, and that the Local 
Government should be invariably apprised of instances of their intelligence and 
integrity, and be jirompt and liberal in rewarding such conduct.” * 

40. So far as Bengal is conconied, the law as it stands enables a magistrate 
to infiict summary punishment on police officers convicted of delinquency of any 
kiml, and the Local Government has the means, which it frequently exercises, of 
rewarding deserving police officers, either by promotion to the higher grades of 
the service or by special rewards. 

41. To recapitulate, my proposals are: — 

JF'irst. — ^Tbat the police of Bengal be reorganised at once without waiting for 
a plan applic.il)le to the whole of India. 

Second . — That tin re be no general superintendent of police for Bengal, but 
that the police be superintended, as at present, by the commissioners of divisions 
acting under the general control of the Government. 

That the police of Bengal be not organised after a military fashion, 
but that two or perhaps three additional corps of ^station guards be formed, to 
protect the c>ffice.s jails, and treasuries, to furnish escorts, and to aid the regular 
police in case of need. 

Fourth — That the salaries of the mohurirs, jemadars, and burkundaiizes he 

raised. 
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9Q. PAITO8''P*»ATTO,1^;;Tfi^-f1^^ 

iMDealiy njhich 9m hf(m ni ow |yiu^Qk^l 

ic^^ntious, will 4o, W brat, if he kijto«ra th^ htt dw^n# JWje to to 

eidMilees upp^; tibe greater, the responeibUity, tibie beU^ ehaaoei is thefie dt «ttb- 

stantial justice. . < i* ''4^' 

1 somewhat (Question whether less than three additional pdice 1 mi.^ioiis will 
be 8uffici«ut for the wants of the Ben^ provinces ; and 1 think it ^uld he 
nsefui if a military organisation were so far ^ven to them, that they 'slioidd not 
be always stationary at the same places, but be lialile toreUef at moderate int^als 
of time.. 1 believe that tlie local connexions and prejadices formed utd creat^ 
by long residence in the same spot are highly prejudicial to efficiency, lii this 
case I tliink there should be one general superintendent, not of police, but of 
police corps. 

The union of the offices of collector and magistrate in one person is, I have 
little doubt, wrong in theory, but I believe it will work better in practice than 
any other plan that can be afforded at present, and I recommend that it be carried 
into effect without further delay. 


21 February 1857. 


(signed) J. A. Doriit. 


83 Feb. 1857. I liavc carefully perused these interesting papers ; I do not see any necessity 

for there being “ one general superintendent, not of police, but of police corps 

but, with that single exception, I fully concur in all the sentiments and remarks 
recorded m the above Minute by my lionourable colleague, Mr. Dorin. 


23 February 1857. 


(signed) J. Law. 
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Minute by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 

Bengal Police. 

' 9 April 1857. 

1. I PROPOSE to discuss the several points raised in the papers before us, in 
the order in which they are treated in the Minute of the Right Honourable the 

Governor-Generar. ' 

• 

2. Separate Treatment of this Matter. — I agree most fully with his Lordship 
in thinking that the question of improving the police of Bengal should not he 
delayed for the purpose of introducing one uniform scheme of reform at all the 
Presidencies. To mature sucii a uniform and general scheme, assuming the ex- 
pediency of establishing such uniformity, must be the work of a very considerable 
time ; whilst the weakness and defects of the Bengal police are too notorious ;• 
the interests at stake in this the most important division of tlie empire are’too 
great ; and the contrast between the provision made for the police of other more 
ftivoured but less important provinces, and that made for the police of Bengal, 
is too glaring, to warrant any avoidable delay. Delay is not unavoidable, 
because the evil can be remedied, for present purposes, without reference to the 
systems, present or prospective, of the other Presidencies. Whether, therefore, 
it be decided that a uniform system sliould he eventually introduced all over 
India, or that each Presidency, and each division of a Presidency, should have 
such a system as may be thought best for itself (on which question 1 am not in 
a position to form an opinion at present), I earnestly hope that we may be irame- 
diately authorised to do what is prestingly required for Bengal. 


3. Til is will not stand in the way of any more general and uniform reform at 
any future^ lime. For what is 4 that is most pressingly required for Bengal? 
Many projects, more or less differing from each other, are proposed by way of 
reform ; but there is one foundation on which they ar6 all built, and in respect 
to the necessity of which all are agreed, namely, a largely increased exp^diture 
upon the native police — such an expenditure at the very least as will raise thfe 
expenditure upon this department of fidministration in wngal so as to approach 

to 



^ jk^dbi«itJ^ tfeweal^ ffDd^e%xati0ta of Nd i8* 

eoiplfdf stocb im dtj^mrare at the very, least as will ^vc Bengal a l)tflwfe which, Mimite by AS ' 
in liteiPC phyiMdl ’dttdii^RtK, is not palpably inadfeqiiate. I take the liberty of How. 3. P.Ohrwii 
appfenctihf to this paper a copy of a Minute I recorded in nuother d^rtment, ® 
undhr ddle we 27th of Ndrember 1854, trliich bears so directly upon the 
present f(oint, that its " rein trod uction here will save the repetition of an old 
at^nment in new words. If an additional expenditure upon the native police of 
Bengal of *all grades, to the amount of some fifteen lacs of rupees a year, is 
allowed, no matter upon what system the additional force is organised, we cannot 
fail to do great good. If this expenditure of money is not allowed, no change 
of system will avail. 

4. A gmeval Superintendent of Police for the "whole Bengal Presidency. — On 
tin's point I agree thoroughly with the Governor-General, for the reasons assigned 
by his Lordship. It seems to me that the divisional system is the best system 
now in force in India. Under this system the local administration in all exe- 
cutive departments of what may be called a small province of manageable extent, 
consisting of five or six districts, is (or should be) entrusted to a single officer of 
mark and experience, as commissioner ; and the general superintendence of the 
police of his division .seeni.« to mo an essential part of the business of such an 
officer, without ahich the object of the system is not attained. 

6. Constitution of the Bengnl Police Force. — I agrtjc generally in his 
Lordship’s remarks respecting military police. I would adopt, however, in Bengal 
exactly the Punjab system of police corps, convening, as is proposed, the Bebar . 

Station Guards (which body 1 am inclined to think partakes too little of the 
military (dmracter), the Hill Hangers (vdiich body being now purely military 
must partake tiJo much of that cliaracter), and the new levy of Punjabees, into 
police battalions forme<l on the Punjab model. J do not see why the Calcutta 
militia should not undergo the same conversion ; it seems to me that a third class 
of corps between the class of civil and the chiss of military corps is unnecessary. 

I feci doubtful whether two aclclitioiial police corjts, as proj)Osed, would (piite 
suffice to protect Bengal as it should be protected, considering the remarkably 
small number of regular troops which are now or hereafter are likely to be can- 
toned within its liipits. 1 fear one corps at Dacca will he an insufficient pro- 
vision for Eastern Bengal. The Soutal side of Bengal is now amply provided 
for. There is no reason io suppose that because the last outbreak was there, the 
next will be there also. 1 look upon tlje Sontal Perguimalis as quieted for ever ; 
but I regard the Kerazy population of Eastern Beugal, filling extensive and 
populous districts now wholly un])rofccted, as a source of very serious danger, 
though a danger w'hich requires only the securities provided in every puit of 
India except Bengal, in order to be fully guarded against. 

0. I am also doubtful bow far wc can fairly lay claim to the pay of burkun- 
dauzes now employed as jail and treasury guards, as a partial sct-olf against the 
cost of tile new police battalions. For w'liatever number of men, whether men 
of a'police battalion or burkundanzes, are employed as jail and treasury guards, 
that number will be wliolly useless for the purposes for wliich the new police- 
corps are wanted. When, therefore, I speak of the number of new police corps 
that will be required, 1 mean corps of such strength as will afford enough movable 
meu, over and above such immovable guards as may be supplied by them, 

7. What is at present our disgrace and onr danger in Beugal is, not merely 
that our police burkundanzes are Infinitely too few in number to keep the peace 
among 40 million.s of souls, but that the morale of the policemen we have is 
such that they won*t fight, even when in .sufficient numerical strength at any spot. 

They are wholly useless, not only in such a grave affair us the Sontal insurrection, 
but in the common affrays that occur constantly in Bengal. They cannot face the 
professional lattials. There are numerous cases of European civil officers, with 
large guards of burkundauzes, put to the rout by riot«rs less formidable than the 
professional lattials. It is, in my opinion, not enough that there shall be, as is 
proposed, at every hea<I*station of a district a body ot meo to be relied on, who 
can be sent in force to any part of the district where a formidable rising may 
take place. Such a body of men at the head -station would be of great occasional 
use, and would tend to give a gencrel sense of'stecurity to the whole distrtet ; but 

^ we want also other men of the same sort for every dav use. For this purpose, 
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tfe^re must be, I think, if not at every thaiiuab, at leaast in every small cirple nf 
thannahs, a body of men who can be relied on when opposed by such classes as 
our lailiats and daooits are composed of ; and who shall ever be at liaiid to suppress 
or prevent the common affrays, and the coiiinton acts of force, by which the 
strong oppress the wbak in these proxduces. In short, the physical force which 
every darogah must have at his command, should be a real force, not as now 
merely a nominal force, which fails him whenever it is wanted for use ; and for 
this purpose, I see nothing for it but to supplant our thannah burkuiidauzcs by 
semi-military policemen. The detection of crime, I do not doubt, will be bdst 
managed by quite a different cla«s of men, whose numbers will be comparatively 
very few, and whose qualifications must he very different from those required of 
a sturdy and spirited body of fighting policemen. As a class, I cannot very 
clearly distinguish these proposed detective policemeu from the class to which 
the present thunnah moliurirs belong. 

8. I can tnysc'lf hardly hope that less than three new police battalions will 
secure. Bengal ; and whatever miinber of battalions there may bo, I think the 
strength rc<iuired for purely police purposes must be. provided, over and above 
the number required ns jail and treasury guards. The plan 1 should prefer would 
be to have a small sepaPfitc police c,orp6 for every division. This would require 
for Bengal and Behar several small corps, 

9. Districi Civil Police . — I agree with the Right honetirable the Governor- 
General in thinking that the desigu.ntioti of niohurir should be changed to that of 

• naib thaimadar, and that tliesc naib thaniiadars should be classed, and should 
have their jtay raised in the matmer and to tlie full extent recomnieiuletl by the 
honourable the Lieuteuant-Governor of Bengal. 1 think also t.imt the proposed 
classification of the subordinate class called jnmnja(!ar.s, i.s very desirable, and 
the. proposed increase of their pay indispensable. 

30. As to. the thannah burkundau/.es. if they are retained at all, I agree with 
his Lordship in thinking that five rupees a month are not too much for the lowest 
cla‘‘S. But my own opinion is that, however n>uch we ]»ay them, tlic^ie jueii will 
be useless; and that unless w'c replace them by a useful body of. men, our in- 
tended reform will fail. We re<juirc a body of men enlisted on the side of order, 
who shall be equal in point of courage, and superior in point of discipline and 
.organisation to the professional lattials. These thannah burkundajizes are infi- 
nitely inferior to the lattials in all three points. Now, raising their pay might 
enable us to get men of sufficient courage; it might put the magistrate tni a more 
equal footing in the lattial market with the zemindar and planter than be is on now, 
but it would do nothing, for discipline or organisation. To attain these objects 
we must have a semi-military Ijody ; and as we are to have such a body in the 
police battalions, I would look to those battalions exclusively for my physical 
force at the thannah, as well as at the Suddar .station. If this use is nut rninlc of 
the j>rop06ed police corps, tiien such corps will be merely what the ‘Calcutta 
militia are now, wliich for all common jjolice purposes is^ not, and was not 
intended to be, of any use. If this use is made of the proposed corps, then I 
believe the lattials’ occupation will be gone. 

11. lam unable to agree with the Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that the 
tliannadars generally are not inadequately paid at present. It appears to me that 
1)0 increase in the pay of the men under the tlnirinadar will be worth w’bat it 
must cost, unless the thaunudur liirnself, on whom everything rests, is put upon a 
respectable footing ; raising the pay of the men without raising that of the master, 
whose pay is already too low, will 'tend still further to degrade the position of the 
mijster. I believe that in thinking the pay of darogahs sufficient, the Lieuteiiant- 
Govetuor is not supported by the general feeling (whether official or unofficial) of 
the mofuAsil. However this may be, it seems to me at least certain, that if the 
proposed increase in the pay of' the assistant (tlie inohurir or naib darogah) is 
not excessive, the general pay of the responsible head of the office, at its present 
rate, is by much too small. By the proposed plan, the assistants of the first class 
will draw 40 rupees a month.' Now the pay of the mass of darogahs is only 
.'tq rupees a month ; and the average pay of too whole body is only 50-7-9 riqi^s 
a month. The distinction ol 10' rupees a month between the chiefs staff and ^ 
the chief himself, who is solely responsible in theory for the state of his tbanDah,>V 

and 
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and who is all in alldn practice even more than in theory, appears to me plainly 
to be quite inendUcient; 

. 12^ Fpr this reason, and because I agree with the Governor-general in thinking 
that the proper reward for eminent good service as a darogah is promotion to u 
higher grade in the department, such as that of deputy-magistrate ; instead of 
allowing 2jl special salaries at the enhanced rates of 150 rupees and 200 rupees 
t a Tuonih, I strongly recommend that no otficer of the class of darogah, being the 
responsible head of an office, should receive less than lOO rupees a month. That 
is now the pay of the first class of darogahs ; hut it is no more tlmu the pay of 
the lowest dass of moonsiffs. The main objects of civil and criminal justice, 
namely, . the protection of honest industry, and the security of life, person, and 
pro{)crty, depend more upon the darogah than upon the moonsiffi The tempta- 
tion, in most parts of Bengal, to which the darogah is exposed, is infinitely jireater 
than that to which the rnoousiff is exposed. His duties arc much heavier, and, 
if honestly performed, much more irksome, and much more likely to bring down 
upon him the vengeance of an influential neighbour, thari those of the moonsiff. 
On no principle do 1 think it defensible to pay him less than the moonsiff. 1 
shall look upon all the money spent in the content plate«l police reform, as to a 
large extent misspent, if tiie general position of the darogahs i.s not raised, as it 
is proposed to raise the general position of their subordinates. The expense of 
raising the pay of all darogahs to that of the lower grade of moonsiffs, I believe, 
Avon Id not very greatly exceed two lacs of rupees a year; about the same as the 
{troposed increase of the pay of mohurirs. To thix, in my opinion, should be 
add.cd what is necessary to raise the pay of one-fourt!i part of the whole body of 
darogahs to an equality with that ol the liigher grade of moonsiffs, namely 150 
rupees a moathj 

13. The heaviest item of increase proposed is 4,12,800 rupees for 100 
additional deputy-magistrates. 1 doubt the necessity of going to so large an 
expense on this account. If the old Indian tJieory, to me a most unaccountaltle 
theory, under which we are prohibited from making use of otir Iow'e.st class of 
civil judges for the trial of the smallest and simplest criminal offences, is to be 
persisted in, so that tliese depnty-magistrales would be the only petty criminal 
judges away from tho^ bead station in a large district; then I should think, not 
only that this large item of expense must be incurred, but that to do anytliiiig 
like justice to the people, without harassing ihein by dragging them to distant’ 
courts, in small matters, this item should bo doubled or trebled. But even the 
Lieutenant-Governor docs not recommend a continued strict adherence to this 
remarkable theory. Me contemplates the grant of criminal power to certain 
moonsiffs. He would not. indeed, grant such powers to all, genemlly ; he would 
nuike such grsuit in each instance a special case, as I understand him, regulating 
himself by reference, not to wdiut the local want of a petty crimimd judge may 
be, but to* what the personal charactcy of the judge may be. However imperfect, 
as a pn)vigion for the wants of a district this scheme would be, it may still be 
tak( i\as an admission on the part of his Honor, that tlicrc is nothing in the 
nature of things in India to prevent a petty civil judge being also a petty criminal 
judge. For my own part, I cannot conceive, a man who is fit for the one duty 
being unfit for the other. The scheme of the Law Commissioners, whose proposed 
code is now' under the' consideration of the legislative council, is to give criminal 
powers to the moonsiffs universally; and I shall be very rnucli surprised if this 
part of the scheme of those eminent gentlemen has not the unanimous support 
of the legislative council. Now, 'if this is so determined, there will be no 
necessity, so far as the object of bringing petty criminal justice witjnn a moderate 
distance of every man’s door is concerned, for so large and costly an increase of 
deputy-magistrates as is proposed. It is, indeed, true that the Law Commis- 
sioners intend to give only small powers to moonsiffs; in which they agreed with 
a zillah scheme propounded by me in a minute w'hich is amongst these papers, 
dated the 23d November 1864.* To provide for cases more important than the 
very lowest class, I had proposed to use Sudder ameens, '#ho should have had 
higher criminal powers than moonsiffs will have. The Law CommissionCTS 
propose to abolish the class of Sudder ameens ; but it would be a small modifi- 
cation 
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l¥o. ^ioti of their system to givs moonsiffs of the first grade higher CTiminal powers ; 

Hud then if such moonsiffs were property distributed in. the iotertor of zillahs, 
**^AnTff i^f!*** object would be attained. 

14. If 100 additional deputy >ina^rates are not wanted as judges, 1 do not 
think that so large an increase can be wanted merely as assistaut-superintend^ts 
of police. 

15. If, however, economy does not drive Government to stint the plan of 
police retbtTn in some other more essential point, in order to find funds for this 
heavy item, the police will gain by this accession of strength. 1 am only* * anxibuS 
not to spend 300 rupees or 400 rupees in a circle of thannahs upon a single 
officer not absolutely necessary, whilst I foresee great difficulty in obtaining what 
is absolutely necessary for paying the requisite quantity of real phystcaT force, 
without which no number of deputy -magistrates can defend the circle from the 
lattials. 

16. On the whole, I recommend the suspension of sanction to this part of the 

present plan until the Code of Criminal Procedure is passed. 

• 

17. Union of Offices of Magistrate and Collector. — Upon this question, as I 

have had opportunities of recording my sentiments in full in previous Minutes,* 
I should have abstained, and gladly abstained, from writing another word now 
beyond a simple statement of my respectful adherence, after careful reconsidera- 
tion, to iny original opinion, had not sovnething new occurred since I last wrote 
on the subject, directly bearing on the question at issue, vvhich, in iny judgment, 
imperatively demands the csjKjcial attention of the Government of India. The 
occurrence, or rather the series of occurrences, to which I allude are, the Report 
of the Madras Torture Commission ;j the Resolution of the Madras Government 
thereupon and the debate in the House of Lords thereupon.^ The general 
question, however it may be determined here, will be finally decided at home*. 
In the view I take of it, 1 should not be doing my duty if 1 did not, with sincere 
defereiico and rcsjtect for the better judgments of those who differ from me, 
submit, for the considerutioii of those on whom the responsibility of final judg- 
ment will rest, the view I take of the bearing of this new matter upon the general 
question. . 

• 18. 1 do not mnl rstaud the Honourable Court, in the ])as8age of their recent 

public Despatch referred to in his Lordship’s Minute, to have intended to pro- 
nounce a definite judgment on this question. The}’- su}; that the same objection 
which exists in the case of native officers docs not (3xist to the combination of 
magisterial and fiscal powers in the hands of European officers ; and tins is unde- 
niably true. The <jhj(5ctions in the two cases are somewhat different in their 
nature, and very different indeed in degree. But, nevertheless, in both cases 
objections more or less impoi taut may ex'st. If I had understood this passage 
otherwise, 1 should have cooridered the question closed and been silfint. 

1». In my Minute of the 2.3d of November 1834, I made a remark, <vhich 
J will take the liberty to repeat in the margin.|| The inquiry to which I then 
alluded, resulted in the Rejiort of the Torture Commission above mentioned. 

20. Tlicre is. no longer any question as to the necessity of separating the 
functions of revenue and those of police and criminal' justice, so far as native 

functionaries 

* Dated «;3 November May ifi.'JS* 

t Dated lO April 18^5. j; Dated June 1855. ,§ On the 14th of April 1856. 

)| “ At this moment, in the Madras provinces, an inquiry is on toot into the truth of a cliarge 
that has been made formally in Parliament, to the effect, that in those provinces where magisteiial 
and fiscal powers are in the same hands, the Government revenne is systematically raised by the 
use of torture, inflicted by the naUve officers vested witii these double powers. I trust that the 
charge, in the main, will be disproved; but I myself heard, when I was in the south of India, 
sume such stones as would naturally have given rise to the charge. 1 myself heard, what makes me 
very gldd that the fact to undergo inquinr. Now no one can deny that,' under the Bengal system, 
no ‘such charge could stand a moment. Every one knows that in Bengal, police, peons, ahd daro- 
g^s, offen torture police purposes ; bat no one for the last 70 years has evsf sus- 

pected that n rupee of revenue was ever raised in Bengal by the help of torture. I'his is one of the 
vV.ws in which, I submit, the smoothness and silence with which public afltiirs go on, when uU power, 
in all departments, is centred in the hands of one train of officials, cannot be regarded as good for 
the people, however agreeable they may be to the administrator.” 
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functionaries are ooi|cerneil..^ This one decisive effect the Torture Repcn-t has had No. tS, 

upon the European mind universally. So much of the " native system ” <at one Mimae iy dM < U 
time lauded beyond measure and without cptalification, both in its revenue and tS<aai» 

its police aspect) has been abandoned by all. The Honourable Court’s present ® 

]>e8pBtch pronounces Judgment against it in respect to native offieerL That is 
to say, it is now, by universal consent, pronounced to be insupportable, if its action 
is intrusted fo tbo^ who invmted it. The Torture Commissioners are in nothing 
more confident than in this, — that, bad as the system has been as worked under 
us, it was infinitely worse as worked under native rule. “ The native system,” 
then, was an abomination, as is now universally recognised, when worked in the 
only way its inventors contemplated its working; and, but for the miracle of the 
country having fallen nndcr the dominion of strangers from a distant Western 
Island, it must now be adraitt^ that tlie theory of the propriety of this union of 
dissimilar functions, as an Indian practical question, would have become hope- 
less. Therefore, the contention of all the supporters of this union who accept the 
judgment of the Home Government, as pronounced in this Des|mtcii, must now 
be narrowed to this position, — that the Maliomedan sj'stcm, though abominable 
under the Mahomedans, became, by a wonderful accident, the best possible 
system for the cOuniry they misgoverned, when put into the hands of Ehglish- 
meii, though confessedly it is a system which is contrary to all English jirinciplc 
and practice, and is disagreeable to tlie coramoriplaoe English mind. j\nd it is 
further contended, that the lact that Englisliinen are in a particular province 
(Bengal) a numerous and a fast increasing part of the community, forming 
already one of its most important classes, and promising to become quite its 
most important class, is no special objection to the adoption of this Mahomedan 
system in that particular province. 

21. Here is a great step gained. The question is very much narrower and 
very much simpler than it once was. I do not know if tlie full extent of the 
decision, that the united functions cannot be intrusted tq native hands, has been 
seen. Not only must reventie and police powers be disjoined in the case of the 
peons and the tehsildnrs, the principle of the reform applies as strongly to the 
deputy-collectors and the deputy-magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet the 
functions of these last-mentioned classes oif ofiicers arc in quality the same as 
those of collectors and magistrates. A deputy-magistrate of experience has 
always the full powers of a magistrate. However this difficulty may be treated, 

I see not how incongruity of system and invidious and ofFeiisivo class distinc- 
tions are avoidable, if the union in European hands is persisted in. 

22. What the effect of their inquiry has been upon the minds of the Torture 

CommissioncTS on this point cannot be doubted. In an early part of their Report, 
in explaining the absence of torture witliiti the collectorate of Madras, they lay 
stress not upon the mere fact that the revenue and police peons are separate in 
that collectorate, but, that “ the native rev^enuc servants and police are per- 
fectly distinJt bodies, under separate heads and management, — the former under 
the cfillector, having no [lolice power whatever as ” [he has] “ in the jirovinces, the 
latter being entirely under the control of the chief magistrate, who is also super- 
intendent of police consequently ” the revenue officers here are in fear of the 
police authorities.” Every officer of Indian experience will understand why the 
fact of the two classes of native officers being under different European heads, 
causes in the one class a wholesome fear of the other. A European officer is 
always the last person to hear of the malpractices of his own native subor- 
dinates. The people will complain lo any one else, but it is hard to induce them 
to complain to a chief of the conduct of those Under that chiers orders. A 
European will hear plenty of evH of the conduct of native officers over whom 
he has no control; but lie will hear little against those who serve him, or 
serve under him ; and whal little he docs hear will be probably in the shape 
of charges which, in the manner and form alleged, are false. It is immaterial 
to the present question whose fault this is ; it is the fact ’iloue which is material 
to our present purpose, and no one will question the fact. * 

, 23 . It is hardly necessary to cite proof of a fact so notorious. But the ready 
manner in which the people came great distances in numbers to make their com- 
plaints to the Torture Commissioners, as soon as they heard of the object of tlie 
appointment of that body, contrasted with the extreme paucity of complaints on 
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tlEio same subject uieUe to the local officers, hIiow an^ oonsta^t it is 

to hear them, is in itself remarkable evidence of tbe effect which the.disempt^ion 
of the officer, who is to hear a complaint, with the def^ment complained against 
has upon the native mind. “ I did not complain/* says one witness ; “ it must be 
by the collectors’ orders that the tehsildars ^rpetmte such cruelties,”* * Otham. 
say, “ I did not complain, as it is not usual for such complaint to be listened to /’f 
and “ 1 did not complain to the collector — what is the use of a poor inan like me 
conipkintng ?”— and “ 1 did not complain to the gentlemen ; for «ho will hear ?” 
Vet the same jwple travelled great distances to make, as volunteers, the same 
complaint to “ the gentlemen ” the moment they iieard of gentlemen open to 
such complaints, and officially disconnected with the native officers against whose 
abuses of power tliey iiad to complain. The truth is, ns the Torture Commis- 
sioners have explained to the world, and as every intelligent Indian officer has 
known since bis first assistantship, that it is the banded body of omlah, belonging 
to the department with w’hicli he is concerned, that a native complainant is afraid 
of ; and that all omlnh under one head, whatever may be tlieir respective desig- 
nations, are one band. 

24 .. A remarkable example of the effect of tliis unnatural union of functions 
was disclosed only the other day in the Legislative Council, in connexion with a 
matter which was under iny own charge. I had introduced a hill to get rid, in 
the Bengal Presidency, of the system of the unnecessary impressment of carriage 
for troops marching. They had formerly had, at Madras, a regulation precisely 
the same as the Bengal impressment regulation whicli it was my object to get 
rid of ; but Sir Thomas M unro’s Oovernment had repealed it, on the ground tliat 
it was the cause of grievous oppression ; and that it was unnecessary, because, by 
proper commissariat management, carriage could be procured for Government in 
the same way as piuvate parties obtain it, when they want it ; that is, by previous 
arrangement, and by paying the price of what they want. But in the course of 
<Iiscus8ion, what I lin<;w very well long ago was fairly admitted by Mr. Elliot, the 
Matiras member of the Council ; namely, that impressment is practised to this day 
at Madras, contrary to law, with all the abuses wliich Sir Thomas Munro had 
forcibly exposed, exactly as if the whole law audiorising the practice had remained 
in force. 1’he explanation of this is, that Sir Thomas Muuro died soon after the 
repeal of the regulation whicli bo had eondemued; that the •commissariat arrange- 
ments he would have carried out have never been taken in hand by his successors; 
anil that the collector-magistrates, by reason of their double power, are practi- 
cally above all law. Now, it is only under a system by which the functions of 
the collector aud those of the magistrate are. united' in tlie hands of one 
man, that this habitual and universal breach of law' could have continued un- 
checked for so many years. For it is the collector who breaks the law by seizing 
carriage ; and it is the same gentleman, in his magisterial phase, whose duty 
it is to release the carriage, to restore it to its owner, and to punish tlie offence 
of unlawful seizure. None but the oft'euder lias any power of dealing with the 
offence. ♦ 

25 . The Torture Commissioners’ Report gives a cruel case of this very kind ; a 
case which bears truth upon its face.'}'. Thousands, strictly speaking, thous.mds 
of such cases occur annually in every anny division when regiments march. The 
same, report shows how labour is forced ; aud property, withbut payment, is taken 
for revenue works ^ by collector-magistrates. Whenever such cases occur, the 
person who offends, or is charged with offending, in one capacity, is the pei'son 
to whom alone, in another capacity, this union system gravely professes to look 
for the due inquiry into the fact, and the due infliction of the penalty of the law. 
How just was Mr. Fullerton’s observation, that “ the,exclu8ive privilege of re- ' 
ceiviug criminal charges carries with it a power not less dangerous than that of 
inflicting punishment, namely, a power to exempt individuals from the penalties 
of the law.” II 

S^6. I freely admit that, so ffir as the officers own acts and omissions are con- 
cerned, the evil of the combination in the hands of a high European officer is 

very 
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very mdeU less ia degree'thah wh.ea ln the hands of a native. Bat liiy argument No. 1 8. * 
i 8 that the tnaia part of Jthe evil is not in tiie efiect of the eombinatioQ upoil the Minaie, by the 
European officer’s own acts, but in' its indirect effect upon both the classes of ?• 
irative officers under him, and upon the minds of the natives of his district. Yet ® A ftnl 1 ^57. 
even so far as the European officer's own acts and omissions are concerned, 1 
cannot admit that the evil is so small in degree as to be otherwise than material. 

1 wish 1 could* make this admission ; but 1 cannot do so with truth. I cannot 
rise from a perusal of the Torture Report, without feeling that there has been a 
degree of blindness, slowness, dulness, and inaction in> the Madras collector* 
magistrates in relation to the practice of realising . revenue by torture, which ’ 
certainly so many active and intelligent geutl^en would not have shown, if the 
torturers had been private pei-SQUs, and the object had been something in which 
those collector-magistrates had noofbcial interest. I say this with sorrow ; and X 
make allowance for the false position in which tbeSe officers are placed. But 
taking the view 1 do of the fact, I sliuuld be unpardonable if I did not do alt in 
my power to relieve them from this i'ulse position, and to oppose with all ray 
strength the extension of the system which, iu their case, lias had such lament- 
able consequences. 

• If • 

27. Fiom their resolution upon tlje roi>ort of the Commissioners, we find that 
tlie Madras Government are deeply sensible of tiic importance of this question ; 
they feel the difficulty of making so great a change of system as the sudden 
separation of the collector’s and magistrate’s functions would involve ; but they 
state that the subject has been for some time under consideration, and that no 
half-measures will answer. I think I cannot be wrong iu inferring from what is 
upon rccord,%hat ibo wi=h of the Madras Government U for the separation. It 
is, at least, certain tliat the Madras Govci'nment, in spite of the difficulty of a 
fundamental change of system, are so impressed with the disadvantages of the 
union of these functions, as to be anxiously considering tlic propriety of incurring 
all tiiat difficulty in order to escape these disadvantages. Now, with deference, 

I must say, that I think it would appear to the public a c.’ipricious proceeding for 
us in Ilengal, driven by no necessity, and pressed by no serious inconvenience, to 
undergo ilie certain evil of change for the sake of the theoretical advantages 
which some of us anticipate from a particular union of functions here ; w'hiJst the 
^iadia.s Government at, the very same moment, pres.sed by the experienced ili- 
ccnse<]uencos of tliat same union there, and smarting under the discredit which 
those ill-consequences have brought upon their administration, are anxiously 
pondering the proposal to undergo the certain evds of change, for the sake of a 
separation of, those same functions. I look upon this as an argument to be ma- 
turely considered, everr by those who differ from me on the theoietical and abstract 
merits of tlie question, before determining to take a step here, which cannot fail 
to apjiear like a jirejudgmeut of the question that Lord Harris’s Government htis 
at this moment before it. 

28. I now. come to the third occurrence to which I have above alluded, 

namely, tbe'debate in the House of Dirds ou the 14th of April 1856, when cer- 
tain resolutions ner» moved, and with some little modification, were carried 
unanimously, concerning torture iu Madras. As some of her Majesty’s Ministers 
took part in that debate, not merely exprc.ssiug their opinions as individuals, but 
also, as I understand it, holding out expectations on the part of Her ISIajesty’s 
Adniinistration in this very matter, I think the Government of India will act 
prudently if it take no decided action in the matter, without respectful advert- 
ence to what passed on that occasion. . , 

29. I liave the volume of Hansard, coulrtining that debate, now open before 
me. 1 find that the union of the powers of magistrate with those of collector 

. was strongly animadverted upon by seferal of the speakers, as one of the causes 
of the prevalence at Madras of torture for the realisation of revenue ; and that 
this union was defended by none. I may fairly rely on the tenour of the 
speeches of the noble lords who spoke on that occasian. as showing how the 
highest English feeling regards the question I am discussing J and as aa argu- 
’ ment to be weiglted even by those who take a different view’ trom mine on the 
abstract question. 

30. I believe that I shall not be wrong in quoting here some expressions of * 

Lord ElJonboroogh’.s, by way of supporting my argument by the high autiiority 
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No. j 8. of a former, Governor-General, of. Indisu* , His Lordship fwd j* ‘‘,f ^joi®6 
iMiniiiee;Wi4» tiw noble diiko (the Duke of AivylD ba^ stated it to to; his c^pion, and,. I 
understand,' that of Her Majesty a .Government, that it was absolutely essential 
^ separate the functions of the police from the collection of, the revenue. I, 
have always Been of opinion that the p^olice and the revenue should. b^, in 
ent bands ^ but the noble duke will find, and the Guveroment here will find*, 
more practical difficulty in carrying that separation into effect than they expect, 
and unless the greatest resolution is shown by the authoritifK hfite,‘yQiu thay, 
depend upon it failure will ensue* I say this with the wore confidence, because 
' this, was the only subject on which I and my ooupcii did pot agree^. I never 
could get them to adopt the view'irhich 1 always entertained as to the netossity 
of separating the police from the revenue department.’* I eaiinot rehram -from 
supporting another point in my argument by the same high authority. His 
Lordship said, f ** There is nothing more dangerous or improper in the state of 
India than the counexiou between the persons in the police and the persons who 
were generally understood to have the car of the collector. It leads to the 
keeping back (d* complaints which ought. to be made, and to the defeat of justice 
when complaints are made.” It is obvious that, whilst one man is chief of the 
police and criminal judge in his Opacity of magistrate, and chief of the native 
revenue servants in his capacity of collector, the greatest poftsible facility is 
given to that connexion to which Lord Kllcnborough objects. 

31. The first of the above extracts from Lord Ellenborough’s speech will show 
what one of Her Majesty’s Ministers was understood to have said, and to have 
said on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, on the present quesjjon. 

82. Now, what I very respectfully submit for consideration, witl| advertence 
to this debate, is tliis : If, notwithstanding the earnest endeavours of Lord 
Harris's Government, that separation of offices in Madias whicli has been held 
out' as in prospect shouhl not be achieved, because of some difficulties which 
cannot in the case of that presidency be got over, there would be even in this 
event great disappointment amongst those who interest themselves in Indian 
affairs at home. 1 am myself sure that no insurmountable, and, indeed, that no 
important difficulty in the way of the contemplated separation, will be found to 
exist at Madras ; and I feel confident that Lord Harris’s Government will pro- 
pose the separation. If, however, 1 should be mistaken on this point, as no 
expectation has been held out of anything beyond a sincere attempt to make, if 
piacticable, an unobjectionable change of system at Madras, which shall include 
the separation, no feelings beyond disappointment mfght be aroused. But if, 
whilst a measure of fundamental change involving this separation of offices is 
thus pending at Madras, the Government of IniliH, itself divided in opinion as it 
is upon the abstract merits of the question, goes out of its way to make a funda- 
mental change involving the union of these same offices in Bengal, wllfere they 
are now separated ; and where they were separated not twenty years ago, in 
consequence of the strong and unanimous recommendation of a Committee of 
distinguished and experienced officers, who carefully inquijed into the working 
of the union, and with the concurrence of all practical mofussil men in and out 
of the service pronounced against it ; then I think feelings beyond those of mere 
disappointment very likely to be raised. ' « 

33. 1 respectfully ask if the proposed decision of the question in Bengal is 
intended to ofierate as f>rejudging the same question in Madras? If this be the 
intention, I «*k if the Government of India* will not be in an awkward positron, 
should Lord Harris’s Government, as I believe it will, come up to us with a. 
simple and unoldectionable project, based on general* principles, for the separa- 
tion of these offices at Madras, a week^ after we, on general principles, have 
united tlxan in Bengal? In this case wc must reject the project on the ground 
that wc bare prejudged the question. If this be not the intention, I ask if the 
Govemmeittof India will not be in an awkward position, ^ould Lord Harris’s 
Gonemment come up in the same manner, driving us, a week aftei^ 
uniled the offices in Bengal, to separate tltem in Madras? 

34 On 
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'^'34. On the one band; 'sill thtft has ocenii^ at Madras and at home, I No. a 8, : 
cannofsee how the Oo'fetnineht of India could dare to ^use the sensation at Mbai* bj* tlas , 
Madras, if the Madras 'Gd^rntnent lAould demand it j ^ the other naif d, 1 dg 
not see h(iiw any sudh ^c^iej dr any fair show of such a case of dijSei^nce qf cir^ ® ^ 
cOmstances tan be set np,'as would justify a simultaneous and contrary action 
at the twO' pres^eocies. 

36. It is quite true, that, under the Bengal revenue, system, revenue odtcOtti 
have not so much, temptation to extract payment of revenue by unlawful means, 
as they have under the Madras system. But it is equally true that rent is every 
day extortod in Bengal by unlawful means; and rent, is the mother of tevettue. 

,1 should think it a very hard task to convince an English politician, that although 
the fact of ryots being tortured with impunity in order to extract payment from 
them has proved the necessity of (iisjoining the funeticutt of police and crinnnal 
justice from those of the collector of revenue, wliere the ryot pays directly to 
the public treasury, the same fact does nut make it undesirable to unite the 
same functions, where the ryot’s inoney reaches the treasury through a middle-^ 
man. » 

s • ' 

36. TTie natives have, been torturing each other for three thousand years, just 

as they have been poisoning each other for the same period. When we are 
blamed because of the existence of these-criminal habits, ue are blatned foolishly 
and unjustly. We cannot Justly be blamed, in a moral point of view, if we use 
every moans in our power to bring these crimes to light, and to punish them, 
when they occur. And we cannot justly be blamed, in a political point of view, 
if ue take ail becoming pains to show the world that we are sincere in our 
abhommee of these crimes, and in onr endeavours to check them. In my view 
of the requirements of police and criminal justice* (and I view these nwitters as 
the mass views them, having no Indian or other theories to gratify), we do not 
justly escape blame, either in a moral or in a political point of view, so lung 
as we confound police and criminal justice witli the tiscal department of adrninis' 
tration, subordinating, at least to all outward appearance, the former to tlie 
latter. 

37. But if the Bengal revenue system is still thought a material distinction 
in favour of the union in Bengal, as a specialty, I would ask if Bengal has no 
specialties to be weighed in the opposite scale, in its thick population, its great 
general wealth, its high value of land, its large number of native nobility and 
gentry, each possessing immense wealth and power, its large number of European 
residents, plantera, and traders, its vast internal and extenial commerce, with all 
the complicated transactions of its people, arrived at a stage of progress which, 
if it lias not all the moral, has all the immoral qualities of the highest state of 
civilisation ? Beyond all question, tlic union will be very distasteful to all those 
importunb interests, the existence of which in great strength forms the distinctive 
feature of Bengal. 

' 38. The system whereby various functions, each of which is separate in other 

well-adrtlinistered countries, are sometimes united in India, is represented in its 
most amiable view when it is called patriarchal. It is suitable and convenientas 
a temporary expedient in a new acquisition ; and it is a necessary expedient in a 
poor and ill-peopled province of great geographical extent. It is a very silent 
system, and goes on with little trouble to rulers, so long as the remembrance of 
the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans, or others who have been 
accustomed to a regular government,* tall under its operation. It is a great 
* favourite with those whose administration is known to tlie public only by their 
own reports of it. But^it has its long undiscovered abuses and its sudden explo- 
sions; witness the Madras Torture Commission. Without, however, questioning 
the system, where it is appropriate, 1 ask if such a country as I have above 
described Bengal to be, is a fit country for a patriarchal experiment ? For this 
system two parties are required : the sage and paternal riler of a district and 
the dutiful family of subjects. Not to speak of the first requisite, I may safely 
deny that Bengal affords the last. One has only to read a native or English 

newspaper 

^ * 

♦ As a criminal Judge^ a magistrate’s power extends to sentences of inq^risonment with bard 
labour for three years. 
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newspaper with a mofussil cireolation, to see that those 4bjr whottt! shch .tneuhil 
foctd IS (li^icied hav« no filial regard for Government officers. They ai<e past the 
patriardiial epoch. What they ask for are good layrSi Well administered' hy as 
many funotionarice as the country can foirly claim with reference ta its fi;eneral 
circumstances, and the taxes it pays. These classes want-nothing fncmi' Cfovern- 
ment more paternal than this; less than this they will not accept, attd all this 
ih^ have a right to have. My mature conviction is, that they' never.ptm have 
this, unless incongrnous functions are kept in separate hands, .. and < every func- 
tionary is required to mind his own proper ^business. > • 


80. On this whole question my strong opinion is that the Government of India 
ought not to pronounce in fatrour of the proposed union, until the same question* 
comes op from Madras, and that even then it ought to take no step towards 
efiecting such a union without a previous reference On the whole subject to the 
Honourable Court. • 


I, 40. I have now recorded all I have to say on the gpeneral question ; and 1 
much regret that I have been unable to deal witli the subject more briefly. As a 
pojnt of mere detail, I have to call attention to the cifcumstance^ thffl^ there will 
not be money enough available to afford the collector-magistrate a Subordinate 
officer as joint magistrate, as is proposed. A Bengal collector draws 23,000 
rupees a year, and a Bengal magistrate draws 10,800 rupees a ydal*, making 
together 33,800 rupees a year. From this aggregate sum deducting 27,000 
rupees a year, the proposed salary of the collector-magistrate, there, remains only 
6,800 rupees, which' would be inadequate for such an oiheer as is contemplated 
in the capacity of joint magistrate. These officers in the North-western Pro- 
Idnces draw 12,000 rupees a year. Nor can any general reductions of salary 
that may be made in consequence of Mr. Rickett’s Commission be drawn upon 
for the difference; because such reductions would take full effect if things 
remained as they are ; and a re-arrangement of things, which would prevent their 
having full effect, would be equivalent to an increase of expenditure. The plan 
I have ventured to propose in a former Minute, whereby the salaries of magis- 
trates and collectors in Bengal would be equalised, and the number of the 
former-reduced, has this advantage of detail, that it would be a saving of e.Ypense, 
independent of any general reduction that may result from Mr. Rickett’s Com- 
mission. 


41. Another point of detail to which I may call attention is, that, hy the 
plan now proposf'd, all the joint magistrates who are to have the immediate 
control of the police (a duty retjuiring experience as' much at least as the other 
duties of a magistrate) will be as young as the magistrates now arc ; fur I sup- 
pose that the plan contemplates having joint magistrates wherever there is now a 
imvgistrate or an independent joint magistrate and deputy collector. The ground 
on which the Honourable the Lieuienant-Governor presses the union is the 
expediency of remedying the present evil of having very young men acting as 
magistrates. This is an abnormal state of things, arising partly from an unusual 
run of rapid promotion lately, but chiefly from the omission of (he home 
authorities for many years past to supply more young men than formerly at the 
bottom of the service, in proportion to the increased number of higher offices 
which late accessions of territory have rendered necessary. These two causes 
are now both at an end, and in a few years the evil would he remedied in the 
natural course of things. Tu the meantime, however, it must be admitted to 
exist, to an^ inconvenient degree. The plan now proposed will not remedy it, so 
far as the immediate control of the district police is concerned. The plan 1 ven- 
tured to propose before, as it would have reduced the number of magistrates .to 
an equality with the number of zillah courts, would have had the advantage of 
increasing the experience of the youngest officer in immediate charge of the 
district pplice by three years or so, whilst it would have considerably more than 
doubled the average experience of magistrates; and it would have made the 
standing of the oldest magistrate exactly what it will be under the system of 
collator-magistrates now proposed. 

42. Union of the Funetime of Superiniefnknt of. Police pfilk those of a 
CrimindlJudge.—TU^ as p quesUou. criminal procedure, is so peculiarly a 
subject for discussion in this jCmuncil in its larger form, when reiilforceil by the 
learning and local experience of it^ l^slative meml^era, that it is not necessary for 

me 
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'‘•me to diteasu H R wiH come up fiotr diMusaion, iti eonnexton with the No. i8. 

■*i*aew codes'; I wiK;' thorefwe, here indicate my views upon' it vaagr ahoitly. The Minute by »hi 
one point for: d(>etsioD, ns it ap^ars to me, on wMen alone the whole question Hon. J. i*. Orent. 
' turns, is ' this, in- which- way is crime mote certainly discovered, proved, and &• April 1857. 

" punii^«d,nnd inooeenee mure certainly protected : when two men are occupied, 
each as thieLcatcher, prosecutor, and judge, or when one of them is occupied as 
thief-eatcher and prosecutor, aud the otlier as judge ? I have no doftbt tliat ' 
the' piiticiple of the division of labour has all its general advantages, and an 
immense preponderance of special and peculiar advantages, when applied to this 
, particular case ; and I have no doubt that if there is any real difference between 
India and Europe, in relation to this (]ueation, the difference . is all in favour of 
relieving the judge in India ^roin all connexion with the detective officer and 
prosecutor., The judicial ermine is, in ray judgment, out of place in the by-ways 
of the detective policeman, in any country, and those by-ways in India are 
unusually dirty. 

43. Indeed, so strongly does this feeling operate, perhaps unconsciously, upon 
the English minds of the honourable body of men from whom our raagis- 
ti;afl;s are chosen, that in practice the real evil of the combination is, hot that a 
judge, whose mind has been put out of balance by his antecedents in relation to 
the prisoner, tries that prisoner, but. that the superintendeut of police, whose 
nerve and honesty are indispensable to the keeping of the native police 
offieers in order, abandons ali real concern with the detectioi; of crime and 
the prosecution of criminals, in the mass of casas, and leaves this important 
aud delicate duty almost wholly, in fact, to the native darogahs. He does this 
instinctively, because lie knows that he will have to sit on these cases as judge, 
and he feels that he cannot, with satisfaction to his own conscience, or even 
with outward decency, take an active share in both of his mutually repugnant 
duties. 

44. If the combination theory were acted upon in reality, — if an offfeer, after 
bribing spies, endeavouring to corrupt accomplices, laying himself out to hear 
what every tell-tale has to say, and putting his wit to’ the utmost stretch, for 
weeks perhaps, in order to beat his adversary in the game of detection, were 
then to sit down gravely as a judge, and were to profess to try dispassionately, 

, upon the evidene’e given in court, the question of whether he or his adversary 
had won the game, I am well convinced that one or two cases of this sort would 
excite so much indignation as would save me the necessity of all argument 
d priori against tltp combination theory. The real question is, not whether 
respectable Eurypean superintendents of detective police shall also be high 
criminal judges, with powers to try all but the most heinous cases, but whether 
you will have any respectable European superintendent at all effectively at the 
Jiead of your detective police. The consequences of there being now no real 
check of a Europeon superior over the darogah in the detection crime, and in 
the getting up of cases,' are deplorable. The Lieutenant-Governor of llengal 
appears to me to be less than just to our higher criminal courts, in the blame he 
cists upon them. There seems to me to be something inconsistent, after the 
stress laid on the youth of the magistrates, and the necessity of "b change of 
systenf in order to substitute more experienced men, in supposing, when these 
youths and very much more experienced men differ, the youths to be generally 
in the right. It is the duty of judges to acquit all prisoners whose guilt is not 
proved, arid this duty they perform witliout fear of man. That justice liihours 
under heavy disadvantage, in a*country where in many cases no quantity of mere 
swearing will in itself carry conviction to a sensible mind, is manifest. If, after 
making due allowance for this disadvantage, it is found still that crime too fre- 
quently escapes punishment, surely the remedy is not to complain of cool and 
disinterested men, who, upon their judicial oaths, acqnit whenever they find no 
proof of guilt, but to apply ourselves to the root of the evil by doing what we 
Qftn to stimulate the active pursuit of offeuders, andisto check false prosecutions, 
and, what is perhaps equally common, the getting up of false evidence against 
real criminals. 

' 45. The Lieutenant-Governor’s objections to this division of business, after 
the best attention I can give them, seem to me to be founded on imaginary evils, 

His Honor anticipates snch extreme antagonism hetwcon the native police 
'ofi5.eer and the native judge as would be materially inconvenient, under a 
igS—Sess. 2. M3 moderately 



if4 PA1>EKS RELATING TQ ?THE SYSTEM OF " 

, No, »8. znt^vatfl^.eeusiblo Etmipcon magistrate, eontiralled by an intelligtmt oommis- 
tj^er, wbo wouijEi jn«t talk or act as if police peons and daw^jabs^ were ilifeiilible, 
A dispassionate judges were never right, I cauu<|t see why- there sho&14<be any 

' ^ r T- ’ such cousequeuoes. At any rate, if this be « valid objeetion, it«is an objection to 
giving criminal |>ower« to any moonsiif ; but tins deduction is inconsistent with 
the views of the Lieutonant-Govei'nor Jiimself, wbo would not refose all mooosiffs 
criminal powcTSw 

46 . Aj^intment of Public Prosecutors. — This is a point not noticed in the 
papers before us, but it is intimately connected with the last question. Sir Arthur 
Bullcr mooted this subject the other day in one of our legislative sittings, vfhen 
the code of criminal procedure was ttfider discussion, and 1 believe his suggestion 
has met with general approval. I am myself convinced that the appointment of 
Hurupeuu officers to nnmage the prosecution of important criminal cases is in- 
dispensable to the success of any reform in our criminal procedure. The whole 
scheme of the penal code of the Indian Law Commissioners rests, avowedly, on 
the assumption that there will be a public prosecutor. 1 do not believe that code 
to be workable otherwise. The plan which 1 have before proposed provided for 
this duty,* with opt additional expense to the State, by entrusting it. to the magis- 
trate, and his deptitics and assistants. Under the plan now proposed, as well as 
under the existing system, either this great want must be left un.siipplied, or a 
considerable additional expense must be incurred to provide for it. And even if 
the inom;y is no obstacle, I do not know where the men are to be found. 

47 . Vesii/iff jfrivatc GentlPnim with the powers of a Magistrate* s Assistant.— ^ 
For the purpose of receiving cum])Iaints, or issuing warrants, or sending up 
prisotjers to a criminal court, the powers of our darogahs are sufficient. The 
Ceylon system, sirnjily, would be therefore inapplicable in Bengal. As petty 
criminal judges, these special assistants would have effectual powers, similar to, 
but less than those of u moonsiff under the new code. , I see no objection to the 
pr«>posed experiment. 

48 . Conclusion. — In conclusion, and by way of a summary of my recom- 
mendations, I will observe that the improvement of the quality and t!ie large 
increase of the strength of our district policemen ; also the augmentation of the 
pay of our district police officers of all grades ; appear to me indispensable 
reforms, which it concerns the character of the Biitish Government to introduce 
in Bengal forthwith. As these reforms would interfere with no ulterior arrange- 
ments that may lx*, introduced, and as we know the general feeling of the 
Honourable Court to be in favour of very material reforms, 'all in this direction, 
as being, in the present state of the country, indispen&able though'costly measures ; 

I should have gladly joined- in a large measure «>f immediate progress, in secure 
anticipation of the approval of the Home Government. As it is, 1 respectfully 
concur in the proposed recommendation on these points to the Honourable Court. 
All the questions relating to judicial procedure discussed in the papers before us, 
must be considered of course in tho Legislative Council, in connexion with the 
new codes prepared by the Law Commissioners in England. As, to the question 
of creating i^oUector-magistrates, wliich also is not wholly unconnected with the 
general question of criminal procedure, I atti myself against the union, on ct'neral 
principles; and irrespectively of all opinions cyi the question generally, 1 think 
that no decisive step should be taken in relation to it, until we hare before us the 
decision of the Madras Government on the same subject-matter ; and even tlien 
that the union should not be carried into effect, without the special instructions 
of the Horae Government. I adhere to my original project of zillah adminis- 
tration, which, though it has yet found no favour, and is, I doubt, very open to 
improvement, I cannot help regarding as a project which' promises to avoid all 
the experienced evils of our present system, without any unnecessary organic 
changes. By way of summary, 1 note here the zillah establishment as it would 
be under that project : — 

Covenanted — IS^uropem. 

A zillah jud^, with civil and criminal powers as at preseBt, 

. A collector, having no functions other than those in the revenue depart-, r 
ment as at present, but on a reduced average salary. 

*A magistrate, having, as at preseiity no mnetitma in the revenue depart- 
ment, 
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mettt, and haviiig no judicial powei»,^bat^beJag chief; of the police of the No. it- '5 
asUluh,' pablie>pnoBecutor in heinous eases, nnd saperinteudent of the prosecu- Minute ^ 
tion <rf ' ull oritninal casesiiu the zillab, on an arcrage salary raised to* the P. Ownttv*^' f 
. redocsd amount to be fixed for the collectori ' > 9 A pw 

, Covenanted assistants very much as at present. They should be available 
Ibr assistSn^ in. all departments, hs required, viz., in the revenue, eivil, 
criminal, and police de|)artmcnts, and, as a rule, in the course of tlteir train^ 
igg, should pass through all four. 

Uncovenanted— ’Natives ehiejly. 

Deputy* collectors, with no powers of a deputy>niagistrate. 

Depnty. 4 nagistrates, with no revenue or judicial powers, to be located in 
the district away from the head station, eacli having one or more circles of 
thannahs under him. 

Principal Sudder araecns, witli boll) civil and criminal judicial powers, 
as proposed by the Law Commissioners. 'Where there is more than one in a 
ziltah, one only to be located at the head station. 

Moonsiifs of the first grade, with civil and criminal powers, as proposed . 

by the Law Commissioners, the latter higher than those of a moonsiff of the 
* second grade, to be distributed o\er the ziilah equally, their highei^ criminal 
powers extending over their whole circle. Four thannahs, or so, under a 
moonsiff of the first grade, .will torm a circle. 

Moonsiffs of the second grade, with civil and criminal powers, as pro- 
posed by the Law Commissioners, to be sbitioned throughout the zillab as 
at present ; three moonsiffs, or so, of the first grade, and one of the second 
grade forming a circle. 

Darogahs, as at present, one in each thannah. 

Naib darogahs, of whom all but one to be located in charge of subor- 
dinate diannahs or phaiees. 

Jemadars, detective policemen, and native constables under the darogah, 

Dtdachments of police corps uuder the deputy magistrates and darogahs, 
of whom at least one not inconsiderable body to be posted in each circle of 
thannahs. 

, (signed) J. P. Grant. 

9 April 1867. 


(Copy.) 

MINUTE by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 37 Nov. 1854. 

Punjab Report for 1851-52 and 18.52-6.‘l. 

* , Dated 27 November 1854. 

I conmALtY agroqjwith all that has been recorded by the Governor-General, 
in acknowledgment of the services of tliose officers under whoso immediate 
administration the wonderful results of the first lostnim of our government of 
the Punjab have been achieved. Of the merits of Mr. John Lawrence, the Chief 
Commissioner, in connexion with these results, it would be very difficult to speak 
in terms of exaggeration. At the same time it will not, I think, escape the 
notice of the public (I am sure it will not escape the notice of the Honourable 
Court), that alrthese services could have been of little avail, but for the well- 
considered and prudent liberality with winch the scheme of Punjab administration 
was originally devised, and has ever since been supported by the Governor- 
General. , 

The Punjab has been fortunate in the selection of its workmen ; but its peculiar 
good fortune has consisted in this, that its workmen have not been required to 
make bricks without straw. 

For 19 districts ef moderate size, containing a population of something 
upwards of 10 , 000 , 900 , 7 police battalions of foot, and 27 troops of mounted 
police, have been provided, at a cost of ' abiout 18^ lacs of rupees a year. 

.Altogether; fbr the civil duties of this territory, 8 ^ battalions and 88 troojps, 

198 — Sess. 2 . « K 4 , consisting 
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No. i8. , con^sting of 12,000 .men in organised bodies,^ eTe set apart. 

. for , ihe same terntbry, there are aboujt lAOOO. men called detecttye-tpP^ipe*^ 
maiotamed at, a cost of about ai lacs of|^upees a year# and' td( tpia^ia. 
^ '! ihe old village cliowkeydarsi, or w^itchnten oi‘ the conntry. Kn<W(r|ng 

this, 1 was prepared to hear that the extinction of dacoity, and of all ciimea or 
organised violence, in the central districts of .the Punjab, may be proaoimced 
complete. ' f 

It is only by comparison that the strength of this poljce force can be tested. 
For about 30 very large districts in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, containing a population usually estimated at 40,000,000, the nnmJjer of , 
policemen provided is little more than 8,000, at a cost of 41 facs of rupees a year.* 
To these must be added, in order to show the whole physical strength pro , 
vided ‘'for the civil duties” of the Lower Provinces, a few* hundred men» 
forming ati or^ftnised body called the’Hchar Station Guard (which is a body cor- 
responding with the Punjab police battalions), and- probably the several jail 
and treasury guards who, I suspect, are not included in the return from which 
1 have taken the number, of police hurkuudauzes in Bengal. Also, allowance 
must be made for from 3,000 to 4,000 men cinploycd in the Punjab on frontier 
duty; n)ilitary,*rathcr than civil. But, all allowances made, the disproportion 
is t='norrnous, ^ 

The leading journal of the world, in a laudatory notice of the first Punjab 
He])ort, asked why the rest of India was not equally w’ell governed. That 
<liiestion touches us all. I have never been immediately connected with the 
governm.'nr of any other part of India than Bengal ; but with the Government 
<if Hcngal I have been, as secretary, closely connected. jVs far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, I think 1 have in the above figures sufficiently indicated what tljc true 
answer to that question is. And as the (Jovernrnent of India and the Home 
Governmint hold the puisc-strings, if com jjari sons unfavourable to Bengal mast 
ill candour be made, when reading of the astonishing success of ^Iie youthful 
Gq% ernnient of the Punjab (and I, for one, confess that I cannot in candour avoid 
lUiiUng i-uch comparisons), I think 1 have in the above figures sufficiently proved 
that it would be very unjust to infer, from such comparisons, any comparative 
inefficiency in the Bengal workment, from its Government downwards, or any 
comparative inferiority in the law of Bengal, or in the theory or form of its 
administration. * 

27 November 1854. (signed) J. P. Grant. 


No. 19. 

Minute by tbe 
Hon. B. i^eacock, 
April 1857. 
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MINUTE bv the Honourable B. Peacock. 

¥ 

Bengal Police, Sfc. 

Dated 30 April 1867. 

1 coxcTjR entirely with the Right Honourable the Go^ernor-Gefieral as to 
the first proposal made by his Lordship, viz, : “ that the police of Bengal be 
reorganised at once, w'ithout waiting for a plan applicable to the whole of 
India';” also as to the third proposal relative to the organisation of police. I 
do not think that any great benefit is likely to» arise from increasing the pay of 
the present mohurirs from an average of less than eight rupees a mouth to an 

, • average 


* * Juanniadars 
Burkundauzes 


Number. 



* 670 

7,601 

- - 8,371 


.R#. «. p. 

68,633 8 - 
3,62,850 - - 

4»35.183 8 - 
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tUeni for tbe diachai^ of those dutSei. I think that thdy‘l«uum w r .,"^ 3 ^,- 
alto|p 6 ther' 9 tiiperB^ed by a n^w diass of officers, to be styied iiaib darogahi at 
the >ate^ of ^arjy proposed by the Lieutenant-'C^vOrnor. ior the mohuriil. The 
naib ddiWahs'sfabttld be chosen from young men of education, wiio, if the offices 
of darogan and of deputy magistrate be open to them, will probably be indhbed 
to aecept^ employment as naib darogahs, in which they mhy be trained for the 
higher offices above' mentioned. This seems to be, at least, one great object of 
the proposed inctease of expenditure.* 

If any of the present mohurirs are qualified for the duties, they may be 
selected for the emplbyfiient of naib darogahs. 

I concur in thinking that the salaries of the jemadars and burkundautes 
should be increased as proposed ; but I think that no police-officer under the 
rank of a naib darogah should be allowed to exercise the powers of a durogah, 
or to hold investigations, except in a case of emergency, in which they may be 
specially appointed for the duty. At present a jemadar is considered as the third 
otbeer at a tbannah, and, in the absence of the darogah and mohurir, is authorised 
by law, without any special appointment, to exercise all the powers vested in a 
darogah. (Regulation XX. of 1817, Section 4, Clause 3). His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that the darogahs and mohurirs arc amply 
sufficient for all investigations of a serious chaiacter, and that, as regards cases 
of secondary importance, jemadars selected from burkundauzes, and receiving 
from 10 to 20 rupees per month, may safely be trusted to conduct the necessar)' 
inquiries. (Letter, 30 April 1863, Ko. 774, para. 31.) If the deputy magis- 
trates proposed be appointed, I hope that It may be found unnecessary to auuio- 
rise the jemadars to act as darogahs, or to make investigations, in any case; for 
I believe that great corruption and oppression are the consequences of the powers 
now vested in the lower classes of the police. 

I doubt whether any salary less than 6 rupees a month will be sufficient for 
the burkundauzes. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor proposes— 

1 at 6 rupees a month. 


4 at 6 „ ,, 

^ 4 at 4 ,, ,, 

I think that they, or at least such of them as are intended to act as preventive 
policemen, should be selected from men who can be relied 011 for courage and 
energy when opposed to such classes as the lattials. I agree with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in thinking that the burkundauzes should have ])roniotion to look 
forward to as a reward for good conduct, and that they should be eligible for 
employment as jemadars. — Letter us above, No. 774, paras. 29 to 35. 

I concur as to the 6 th and 0 th proposals of the Governor-General. 

If the proposed number of deputy magistrates be sanctioned, there will be 
200 , which, after deducting from the whole number of thuunahs those in the 
Sontal districts and in large cities, will give nearly one deputy magistrate to 
every, two thaunahs, or at least one to every two of the most important 
thannuhs. 

It appears to me, however, that the deputy magistrates, or, I would rather 
call them, deputy superintendents of police, should not exercise any judicial 
powers, as proposed by the Governor-General .'[* I think it should be their duty 
to superintend the police within their districts, and the investigation of all cases 
of crime committed tlterein, and, with the assistance of the d^arogahs and naib 
darogahs, to collect evidence, to take the depositions of witnesses, and to bind 
^them over to give evidence; also to see that every case of crime committed 
witlun their districts is taken before the proper court 'ft>v trial, with the necessary 
witnesses and evidence to establish the charge. They should communicate with 
the deputy magistrates of the adjoining districts, with a view to the apprehension 
of criminals, and with the superintendent of police of the zillah in which their 
own districts are situate ; and tlie darogahs and naib dait> 3 ahs should^ be bound 
to communicate to them every case of heinous crime comnfitted within their 
respective thannahs, and should report to them whenever they have occasion to 
• leave 


• i$e^ Letter from Seercta^ to Government of Bengal, 30th April 1853 , No. 774- 
t &e Propoff^, No. 9. , , , 
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.We die tliaiintih''ter the pnrpme oF'iWiiig ineeitigetioii'. Tk^ aHil''e«h«r' 
duties wmJectei with the preventioti and d€Hl;t!etioia of el^me will tlfentto» 

be constamly moving about their distriett. ,Tb« Ueatenant-Goternor remaifcke — 
“ I think that the proper size of a deputy inc^strat^e jniri^ction lta« not been 
unreasonably stated by an intelligent and experienced native friend, 'wham I 
consulted on tbe subject, as so much as the magistrate could gO to one etid of 
in liis morning ride, and the other end in his evening ride/'* Hiis would' 
probably compnse two or at most three thannahs. 'Oiis is evidently imposeiblep 
when it is considered that the size of a thannah, according to regulation, is 10 
COBS square, which, if the district of a deputy magistrate comprised only two 
thannahs, would involve the necessity of a morning ride of 40 miles hrom his 
head-quarters to one end of his jurisdiction and back, and another ride of the’ 
same extent in the evening ; but it shows that he should he constantly moving 
about his district.f If his own head-quarters and the two thannah stations 
subject to his jurisdiction were most favourably situate, he could not even visit 
each darogah’s station every alternate day, without travelling at least 20 miles a 
day. To exercise judicial duties, a deputy magistrate ought to be stationary, or 
at least he should have fixed times for holding his court at particular place* ; 
otherwise, when a prisoner is sent up to him for trial, together with the witnesses, 
from a considerable distance, it may be found that, in the discharge of his police 
duties, he is at quite a different part of his station. Independently, therefore, of 
the objections so powerfully urged by our honourable colleague, Mr. Grant, 
against the union of judicial and police functions, 1 think it is impossible for the 
same officer to exercise any active superintendence over the police of his district, 
if be be expected to exercise judicial powers. 

I therefore think that it will be better to have all judicial powers to be exer- 
cised by the Sessions Court, the magistrate, and the subordinate criminal courts, 
as proposed by the Law Commissioners. 

The deputy magistrates, however, should be authorised to take the depositions 
of witnesses, and to submit their proceedings lo the magistrate in all cases beyond 
the competency of the subordinate criminal courts; and in such cases the 
magistrate should be authorised to order the offender to bo, sent up for trial 
before himself; or, if the case be beyond his competency, to commit it for trial 
before the Sessions. This would greatly relieve witnesses^ in cases triable only 
by the magistrate and Sessions Courts — an object which it is most desirable to 


attain. 

1 have already written a minute upon the subject of the union of the offices of 
collector and magistrate. I still retain the opinion which I then expressed, that 
the two offices should not be reunited, if the magistrate is to continue to have 
any superintendence over the police of the district, f 

If the magistrate be relieved from all police duties, I do not think that the 
union nf the offices of collector and magistrate will be so objectionable. 1 feel 
very great doubt, however, whether the collector will have time properly to 
attend to the judicial duties of magistrate if the new Sale Law be passed. ' 

But whether the offices of collector and magistrate be held by thq same 
person or not, it appears to me that the management and superintendence of the 
police in each zillah should be eu trusted to a European officer, who should have 
no judicial or other duties, and should be required to be frequently moving about 
in his district. > 

This leads me to consider the second proposal of the Governor-General, 
viz., that the police be superintended, as at present, by the Commissioners of 
Divisions acting under the general control o*f Government. 

I think it is very imjiortant that the police, in addition to the Europeon, 
superintendent in each zillah, should be subject to Commissioners of Divisions ; 
but, as far as the police are concerned, I think it would be better that rise 
divisions should be larger than those now entrusted to the Conamissioners of 
Revenue. One superintendent of police for tlie whole of the Lower Provinces has 
been found insufficient; but 1 think that two Commissioners of Police, or 
three almost, would be fully able to discharge all the duties belonging to his 
office. I doubt very much whether it is necessary to continue the Commissioners 

' ■ of 


* Minute on Police and Criminal Jurisdiction^ para. 47. 
1 See IMinute, dated 15th May 1856. 
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of»li(nmii^ip>ihe..Low Ppjyiaces qf Bengal, with the exception of ^the Com- No. la. 
iniRflhm^r ol Opt^<dc. ^Xhoefs cpxDw«aione»yet!e ’spj^ under r^e^lation f, Minute bj me 
of thepi^amhle of ythich pnlpte out the defects .which it was int^ded to 
correqVt Since that' time mapy ot'tjie duties which those commissionisrs' ^re ^ | 
intended lo diacharge hq-ve. been transferred to other functionaries ; f tite North- 
western Brovinci^ have been placed under* a Lieutenant-Governor, and a Sudder 
Boiard of Eevenue, for thoae provinces has been appointed, and the duties df 
the Commissiqneia of Hevenues, in respect of the determination of questions' 
relative to the assessment of lands, so far as the permanently-settled districts are 
concerned, are absolutely nothing. 

I think it is, therefore, well worth consideration, whether, of the eight Com- 
missioners of Revenue in the Lower Provinces, seven might not be abolished, 
leaving the Commissioner of Cuttack alone, and substituting two or three divisional 
commissioners of police. 

If this can be done, there will be a saving of four commissioners at 86,000 
rupees a year each, end of their establishments, amounting, 1 believe, on an 
average, to 9 J0 rupees a month, or 10,920 rupees a year for each commissioner ; I 
and possibly for tne two or three commissioners of police a less salary than 
36,000 a year, and less expensive establishment might be considered sufficient. 

This saving X would go a great wav towards paying the zillah superintendents 
of police at the same rate of salary as ts now paid to the magistrates. 

I concur in thinking <;hat tHe moonsiffs should be vested generally with 
criminal powers ; and I am inclined to think that they may be trusted .with the 
powers proposed by the Law Commissioners to be vested in subordinate criminal 
courts of the 2d class, viz., imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, 
and fine not exceeding 200 rupees ; but it appears to me that it will not be safe 
at present to entrust the native judges, or the subordinate criminal courts, with 
poM'er of awarding punishment to the extent above mentioned upon summary 
conviction without appeal. 'I’hat would be giving them greater power than is 
now vested in justices of the peace in England. § 

If the regular courts of justice be authorised to try criminal case.s to the extent 
proposed by tlie Law Commissioners, I think it will be scarcely necessary to 
invest unofficial residents of the interior with criminal jurisdiction ; and if the 

{ woposed number of deputy-magistrates be appointed, I do not think that it will 
)e necessary or advisable to invest such residents even with power of committing 
ofienders for trial. 

Upon this point, however, 1 would rather not express any positive opinion, 
until after the code of. criminal procedure has been passed, and the official 
establishments for the administration of criuiipal justice and police have been I 
finally determined upon. ' 

80 April 16.17. , ' (signed)) M. Peacock. ■ 
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ILeTTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, 
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Sir, Dated Fort William, 30 April 1856. 

lit, for the consideration of 
for the improvement of the 

2. Two 


1 AM directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to subi 
the Suftreme Government, the following propositions 
tnofussil police in these provinces. 
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*, •• thu prineipa] duty of holding sesiions of jail delivery, which has been transferred to 

the' aessioM judge 

f In 3d part of the recital of Hegulation 1 . of 1839. 

t 1,87,680 rapeet a year. , j/ 

4 In'oitpranlng this opinion, 1 wish to guard myself against its , fieing understood to extend to 
trials binare the' Superior Courts and a jury- 
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2. Two considerable defects in the police of Baigal . >• 

Firtt. The unsatisfactory footing on which the village watchmen are now 

mainthiued ; and . .. i, ^ ^ , 

Second. 1'fae deficient number, and inadequate pay, of tlie regular police. 

3. With regard to the village watcli, local invesli^tioiis have been in progress 
during the past cold weather, tlie resulls of which will be communicated hereafter 
to the Supreme Government. 

4. With regard to the regular police, I am now desired to submit the 
following statements and suggestions ; — 

6. Up to tlie year 1843, the police darbgahs throughout the Lower Provinces 
received salaries varying from 100 rupees to 26 rupees a month. Out of 608 
officers of this class, 490 drew salaries of 30 rupees a month and under, and of 
these no less than 375 received only 26 rnpees a month. 


6. In 1843 the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, Mr. W”, W. Bird, proposed to 
the Goveriiinent of India to raise the salaries of the darogahs in the following 
manner, namely, 25 to recci^x* 100 rupees a month eacli, 50 to receive 73 rupees, 
100 to receive 50 rupees, and the remaining 333 to receive 26 rupees. This 
proposal was calculated to involve an additional annual cost of 74,371 rupees, and 
thus, it WHS observed, “ a commencement would be made, at comparatively little 
expense, lo supply those incentives to good conduct in the police, without whicli 
any iinnrovemerit in the existing system has been found to be utterly unattain- 
able.” ‘ 

7. Tlie scheme was sanctioned by the Government of India, and its immediate 
introduction authorised. It w.as at the same time observed that while the I^rest*- 
dent in Council “ admits * the inadequacy of the existing rate of pay of darogahg, 
and the necessity for removing as much as possible so evident a cause of covrup- 
tioii fimpugst fliis class of police officers, by rendering their remuneration equal 
to their decent support, and by opening to them the reward of good service in 
advancement or promotion, he is very desirous that the iirinciple of the arrange- 
ment should be carried still further, not only in respect to darogahs, but to otlicr 
classes of police officers, and the Government will be prepared to apjirove the 
extension of the measure, if, in due time, it is found thatf the arrangement now 
sanctioned has tended to raise, the character and insure the usefulness of those 
whom it is intended to afftxt.” 


8. The Honourable Court fully approved of the principle of increasing the 
pay of the police darogahs, and desired that it might beat once carried out to 
the full extent previously recommended by the Police Committee in their report 
of 1838, vijt., that tlierc should be fifty darogahs on 100 rupees, one hundred on 
75 rupees, and the whole of the remainder on 60 rupees ^ach. 

0. This extended measure, providing for 627 darogahs, as shown in the 
margin,t was accordingly carried, out at an increased annual *expcn>e of 
2,33,871-9-0 rupees, and the establishment, as then revisedi has been iil force 
ever since. 

10. As regards the “ other classes of police officers,” referred to in the Despatch 
of the Supreme Government of 1843, no steps have, up to this time, been taken 
to improve their position. Of such officers the most important are those termed 
respectively mohurirs and jemadars, one.or more of whom is attached to each 

thaimah, 


Mr. .Secy. Davidson’s Irtter of tbe 31st May 1843. 
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thannah, in additm to the dar<^ah. The pay of the mohurir.is rarely more than 
eight, rupees a moilth» had often* less ; and that of the jemadar is about the same, 
though sometimes as lovr as fou;r rupees. These officers are employed to assist 
the darogah, and are vested by law with the same powers as that officer, exercis- 
^ing them either in the darogah’s absence from the thannah, or when deputed by 
the darugah on special duty, or when placed by the magistrate in charge of an 
independent jurisdictioii. 

11. It cannot ffiil to be perceived, that if a salary of 25 rupees was 
insufficient to secure the services of respectable and honest men us uarogahs, 
a salary uf 8 rupees a mqpth (which is somewhat • above the average) nuist 
be still ihore insufficient to secure the services of honest men as moliurirs and 
jemadars. 

12. The position of these officers was brought specially to the notice of Govern- 
ment in 1853, in connexion with a very striking case, in which three persons 
who had been sentenced for dacoity by the Sudder Court, in 1851, to twelve 
years’ imprisonment, were subsequently proved to be altogether innocent of the 
charge. When the innocence of the convicted men was brought to the notice of 
Government, the case was referred to the Sudder Court for report, and tlie fallow- 
ing is an extract from Mr. .1. 11. Colvin’s minute, from which it will be seen 
that the cruel injustice which was inflicted upon these innocent men, and from 
the full measure of which they were saved only by the merest accident, was 
believed to be mainly owing to' the misconduct of the jemadar employed to con- 
duct the inquiry. 

13. “The best security,” Mr. Colvin observed, “ we can have for the correct 
and safe administration of justice, is in the doing all that gives reasonable hope 
of success towards employing an honest police for the instituting of inquiries, 
and collecting evidence in regard to crimes committed. It c.'inuot be too often, 
or too earnestly impressed upon the Government, tJiat it is not. only the pay of 
the darogah of a thanuah that should be made sufficient for respectability. The 
niohurirs ami jemadars, who are and must be daily employed (as in this case) 
with indepenclcnt powers, uie e,\cessively under[)aid ; Mr. Waucliope notices 
that the investigation in the present instance was hold by a jemadar receiving 
six rupees per mensem. It cannot be matter of surprise that parties so 
paid, and exercising such great authority, under very little practical check, 
should be found to be open to temptation, and to lend themselves, as there is 
every ground to fear has been done here, to the gratification of private 
malice.” 

t 

14. The above extract w'as forwarded by order of the most Noble the Governor 
of Bengal to the late superiutendeut of police, with a view to his reporting 
as to what measui%s he would recommend, so that the investigation of all heinous 
crimes might invariably be conducted by an officer of the rank and pay of a 
darogah. 

J6. Mr. Dampier's answer was briefly as follows, and the correctness of it 
cannot be impugned: — “ I know of no method,” he said, “ which can be devised, 
by which the investigation of heinous crimes may not, under any circumstances, 
be entrusted to an officer below the rank and pay of a darogah, excepting by a 
very great addition to the number of those officers.’’ 

16. Mr. Pampier, it is to be observed, has on other occasions expressed his 
opinion as to the necessity of raising the pay of the mohurirs and jemadars, both 
as a measure of policy anti of justice. Appended to this letter will be found 
extracts from his reports on this subject. Mr. Mills likewise, than whom there 
is no one whose opinion on the subject is entitled to greater consideration and 
respect, has thus referred to the matter in one of his circuit reports ; “ The whole 
police system needs a change ; but to remodel it effectually, a considerable outlay 
and increase of expenditure must first be assented to by Government^ and, until 
that be done, it is useless to occupy space with a description of the reforms which 
should be introduced. In the present system there is one great and striking 
anomaly. The pay of a darogah ranges from 100 rupees to 60 rupees, and that 
of a mohurir, who holds almost as many local investigations into crimes as, the 
dai'qgah does,^ and performs other Equally responsible duties, is only eight rupees 

1 pS—jSess. 2* 0 3 ^ P®*" 
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per „{|»oiitli. 1 ttiink thet Che police m^urir’s pey shoidd be reised at once to ^20; 

''Tupie^' ‘ • .*5 ^ ^ 

' ' 17. 1b additicn to what is urged above, the LieuteBant'Qovemor 

to observe; that another consideratioo has arisen of lato years, to whit^ dllilcxst ''’! 

every officer who has been connected wjththe police administration hascnlljed. the 

attention of Government. . , ’ 

'¥ 

16., The exped tency of selecting an increased number of our native officials from 
among persons educated in English schools and colleges is noar recognisedi and, 
to a certain extent, acted on. 

# »' 

19. As regards the police department, Mr. Dampier issued a circular in May 
and June 1850, calling upon the magistrates of Bengal Proper to encourage men 
of education to come forward as candidates for police employ, and to address the 
heads of the different colleges and schools for the purpose of obtaining the names 
of candidates. In the course of last year a return was called for of the results of 
the above circular, and the replies of several commissioners on the subject have 
been received. 

20. Tbese officers are urianimous in opinion as to the result of the attempt, viz., 
that although the magistrates would be very glad uniformly to employ educated 
natives as darogahs, from the greatly increased degree of couBdence which they 
would have in tlieir integrity, as compared lyith the old class of darogahs, and, 
eventually, also in their ability and competence, as soon as they should have 
gained suBlcieut experience ; yet that it is impossible, except in very rare and 
special cases, to ajipoiut men to darogahships who have had no previous training 
at all in police duties, in the lower and less responsible grades, and that they can- 
not find educated men who are willing to accept the appointments of inohurir or 
jemadar, even with a specific promise of early promotion to darogahships, so long 
as the pay of those appointments is what it is at present. 

21. It certainly .«iccms to the Lieutenunt-Governer that it is impossible to 
expect that young men who have passed several years in acquiring, frequently 
at considerable expense, the high class education given at our English schools 
and colleges, should aocept the position of mohurirs and jemadars, as these 
appointments are paid atpre.sent, not only because the allowance is inadequate to 
provide them with the merest necessaries, but because those appointments will not 
be held in respect by their countrymen, whatever the character of the incumbents, 
80 long as the low pay must perpetually give rise to the suspicion of its being 
eked out by dislionesty and corruption. 

22. The other altcrnatiie, that of appointing educated men at once to the post 
of darogali, has, it appcars'from the Commissioners’ Report on this subject, been 
frequently tried, but even under the ablest magistrates has been found not to 
answer, except in very rare cases of remarkable ability. 

23. The majority of the commissioners have recommended that a si^lary of 
30 nipees a monili should be paid to the thanuah mohurir, a somewhat lower 
rate being paid to the jemadars. 

24. With a view to determine the lowest rate of pay which it is proper to 
assign to the class whose services it is desired to obtain for these important duties, 
an estimate is annex^ in the margin,** of the actual expenses which it is believed 

that 


* 


Food for himself and two eenrante at the very lowest scale 

A cook - 

A man to fetch the bazar, look after his clothes^ Ac. « • • - 

Clothes^ Ac. 

Washing, barber, pons, 5cc. 

(lent (average) oi lodgings * • 

Travelling ei^penses in moving about the interior of bis thsnnah juris- 
dtcctcysi (for which he receives no allowance) - - - - - 


10 - 

3 - 

a 

% - 
1 la 
1 4 

5 - 


Total 


- 


-(«> 


(a) This ta based on an actual estimate of the cost Of the several items of expense on this 
head incurred by natives of tlie class referred to. 
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thttt a ntitive officer of the claw and position referred to must absolutely incur. 
Thia estimate, it will be observed, leaves, out of a salary of 3Q rupees a month, 
lit^e.or uotMng for the support of his family; and as wme of the items, s^eethed 
are below what would, be necessary in many Ix^ities, it seems impbwible to 
avoid the conclusion that the -salaiy of a police mdhurir should not, at all events, 
fall below, and probably ought, in some cases, to exceed, 30 rupees a month. 
The Lieutenant-Governor would recommend that there should be three rates of 
pay for mohnrirs, viz., 30, 36, and 40 rupees a month. 

25. The number of mohurirs now employed on each grade of stdary in the 
Regulation and Non-regulation Provinces under this Government is given in the 
margin. It will be seen that out of the 622 otficers of this class in the Regula- 
tion Provinces, no fewer than 486, or nearly 9.3 per cent., draw salaries of eight 
rupees a month and under. 

26. The present annual expenditure on ac<!Ount of salaries of these officers for 
the Regulation Provinces only is 48,796 rupees. To raise their pay in the 
following manner, namely, one-fourth to 40 rupees a month, one-fourth to 36 
rupees a month, and the remaining two-fonrths to 30 rupees a month, would 
involve an annual increase of 1,62,624 rupees, or a total expenditure of 2,11,320 
rupees. To raise the pay' of these officers in the same inanuer in both Regulation 
and Non-regulation Provinces, w'ould increase the annual expenditure from 
61,828 rupees to 2,53,800 rupees,- being an increase of 1,91 ,971 rupees. 

27. The number of jemadars now employed on each gtatle of salary is shown 
in the margin.* Out of 783 officers of this class, 702 draw salaries of eight 
rupees and under. The annual cost of this force is 74,420 rupees. 

28. The extent to which the pay of police jemadars sliould be raised must 
dejHjnd upon the settlement of the following questions : — 

Ist. From what class are they to be appointed r And, 

2 d. What are to be tlieir duties r 

20 . The 
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$0. The Comwissioiier of Eajshahye ^as rectnomended tlmt the officers i^m 
whom it is desired to recruit the body (d* darogahs should all, in the drst instance, 
be appointed to the grade of jemadan, and suhisequeatly promoted to the grade of 
mohurir and darogah. The Lieutenant-fSovemor, however, thinks that this pro- 

E osal is unadvisable, as it would deprive the borkundauzc class, as a role, of all 
ope of bettering their position, and, therefore, of that incentive to integrity and 
exertion which is at present so much need^l. If the burkundauzes have pro« 
motion to look forward to, they will be efficient, instead of inefficient, and will 
be well content, while waiting for. it, to receive a lower rate of pay than they 
otherwise would be satisAcd with, and will be less likely to resort to Corrupt 
sources of gain. 
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30. The mohurirships will, 1 am to observe, form a sufficiently large school 
for the darogahs, and the only material question is, whether darogahs and 
mohurirs, without the aid of the jemadars, will be sufficient for the higher and 
more responsible duty of holding investigations. 

31. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that they will be amply sufficient for 
the inve'stigatioii of all cases of a serious character; and that, as regards cases o 
secondary importance, jemadars drawn from the bnrkundauze cla«8, and receiving 
a Salary of 10 to 20 rupees a month, may safely be trusted to conduct the neces- 
sary inquiries. I'he jemadar’s duty, however, as a general rule, ought not to be 
of this dt'scriptioi), and bis position requires rather the possession of a natural 
sagacity, conjoined with bodily energy and courage, than an education of any 
high order. 


32. Tlie Lieuteuant-Govewior would recommend that the jemadars should 
likewise be divided into tliree ranks in the same proportion as that proposed for 
the mohurirs, salaries of 10 rupees, 15 rupees, and 20 rupees a month, being 
assigned to each rank. Ihe Licutenaut-tiovernor does not consider 20 rupees a 
month to be too high a rate of salary to assign to a small number of this class of 
officers, because it is obvious that if the increase to the salaries of the mohurirs 
shall have the effect of inducing a superior class of persons to take office in that 
grade, it will become a thing of almost impossible occurrence that a jemadar — 
originally a burkundauzc — should ever rise to be a darogah. If tlte proposed 
increase should be extended to both the Regulation and the Non-regulation Pro- 
vince.s, the annual expenditure on this account would be 1,20,000 rupees, being 
an increase of 54,03.9-14-0 rupees. 

33. But however great the importance of the nieasures above recommended' 
the Lieutenant-Governor 'attaches little less importance to the improvement of 
the character of the ordinary constabulary, the police burkundauzes. The 
presence of the jemadars and mohurirs in the interior of their police jurisdic- 
tion is, at most, exceptional ; hut the burkundauzes are everywhere constantly 
moving over the whole of their thanuah circle, so that acts of oppression or 
extortion on tlteir jiart are felt in every homestead. Their, power for <?idl, 
though on a smaller scale than that of the higher grades, is more extended in its 
range. 

34. “With the stimulus to good conduct which the hope of promotion to pro- 
perly paid jemadarships will open to them, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion 
that it will be sufficient to raise one-half of the whole number of burkundauzes 
above four nipces a month, but he would have none under that amount. He 
would propose to pay one- fourth of the whole number at the rate of six rupees a 
mouth, and one-fourth at the rate of live nipees a month,* the remainder receiv- 
ing four rupees a month. 

36. This rate of pay will be enough to enable a matt of honest intentions to 
be honest. And there arc, no doubt, certain emoluments which these men 
will always, receive in addition to their pay, and which involve n,o actual cor- 
ruption or dishonesty, such as presents at marriages, festivals, and the like, 
which may be reasonably taken into account in estimating the pay which tliey 
should receive. * 

3G. The total number of police burkundauzes and their present scale of pay 

/ 
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shown in the niargm;* ITie annnftl cost of maintaining those 0,077 persons is 
now 4,37,38^, rupees. If one-fourth of the whole number be paid at tlie rate of 
six rupees a month, one-fourth at the rate of five rupees, and the remaining two- 
fourths at four rupees a month, the total annual increase of expense, in botli 
the Regulation and the Non-regulation Provinces, will be 01,008 mpees p<;r 
annum. 


37. Tlie following table exhibits the financial result of the different changes 
proposed. 


• 

* ^ 

Present St'ttle | 
per Auoum. ; 

! 

PropoKecl S<!ale 
per Ann mil. 

Increase 
pet Aununi. 

Ms. n. 

1,02,523 *2 

20,418 - 

MonuniRS : 

In tlic Regulation Provinces • - 
In the Non-Rcgulatioii Provinces 

Total - - - 

Jls. a. 

48,706 2 

13,0J2 - 

Rh^ a. 
2,11,320 - 

42,480 “ 

61,828 2 

2,53,800 - 

1,91,071 2 

* Jemadars: 

fn the Regulation Provinces 
]ti the Non -Regulation Provinces 

Total - - . 

• 

03,6-i0 7 

10,7e0 11 

1,1 2, 320© - 
16,740 - 

48,000 0 

.5,040 5 

74,4*20 2 i 1, ‘29,0150 - 

1 

54,6.39 14 

RuilKUNDArZBS : 

Jn the Regulation Provinces 

In the Non-Regulation Provinces 

Total - - - 

Grand Total - - 

3,75,330 - 

62,040 - 

4,59,564 
60,810 - 

84,228 - 

7,770 - 

4,37,382 - 

5,20,380 - 

01,008 - 

6,73,030 4 

0,12,240 - 

3,;i8,009 - 


Kcmniks, 


38. The outlay involved in these changes is doubtless considerable ; and it is 
not to be concealed that it cannot bo looked upon as a final outlay, for our police 
establishment in the Lower Provinces is not only ill-paid, but it is also even now 
numerically weaker than it should be, aud it cannot but be supposed that, as 
trade and civilisation expand themselves throughout these provinces, covering 
them with lines of communication, and giving birth to a busy, energetic race of 
people, larger measures will be needed for the protection of property aud the 
preservation of good order than now exist. Already this has been practically 

illustrated 
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No. 20, - 

Letter from ih© 
Secretary to the 
Government of 
Bong^al to the 
Secretary to the 
Governmeat of 
India. 

30 April 1855. 




SSSHSfvarAr^/* 

IrtSon before the late Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into 
operation of the Charter Act of 1834. • 

* I have, &c. 

(signed) * W Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


: No. 31. 


No. 21. — 


\Klinei irom A « ^ r\ • 

W..CT from a Police Report of Uk- 

T Awai. o .1 a-. 'R/r..»oi.a cf 1 adA • dnted the 24tli Decemoer io4u. 


l^'BoKoe, Lower 
n^aeei. 

. *4 Dec. 1840. 


7 t irom a roncc ivc|jut*v/a «.v — , 

for the first Six Months of 1 840 ; dated the 24th December 18 . 

exertion. ^ „ ™.vi„,ri 

00, d, TUep»yofadam.ah^^« 

Ltn hT; .0 ke;p up. > da^h «rSi“i 
part of an . rtenaive fXwmg up, and judging c 

be person* of eduralion and cap Jf . ^ to be too low to render emplojmer 
cidcnc, I tbink tbesc sums w.ll admit^ W be «» to 

in the line a desimble ‘"‘'^'t,$lc"™v fa to be obtained by any 

service, enter it for the perquisi e , nothing held out to them beyond 

ejertions or honesty gf I recollect it used 

iruS.“Si;-Tiirr.2“ .. 

not ent adhered to, there should, I think, be 

»94th. If our present system is to be aonerta mohurirs, on 

two fwtannah fall and who Ire responsible for keeping up 

whom all the details ol the than ’ should receive 25 rupees, and after 

tHe jemadars 12.U when in 

charge of a pharee or ghattce 1 6 rupees per month, 

(True extract.) • 

(signed) Hodgson Pratt, 

Under-Secy, to tl#Govt. of Bengal. 


p6isi€#lK THi^ 


r*-n'''fi||| 

No.>a'».^'^ 

Extract from a Letter firom the Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces, to B*ir»ct 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal (No. 648 A.), dated Monghyr, “ — 
the 1st April 1845 . 


Para 5. I trust I may be excused if 1 bring to the notice of the Right honour* 
able the Governor of Bengal, the miserable pa}' received by the mohurirs and 
jemadars of thannahs, who in many instances exercise the power and authority 
^f the darogafis, and investigate cases of as great importance, are put to nearly 
the same expenses for conveyance when on duty, and are frequently in char^of 
considerable outposts. I have adverted to this in the 893d and 894th paras, 
of my police report for the first six months of 1840, and 1 feel sure that it 
will be requisite, if we wish ta carry out reform in the police, to hold out higher 
salaries to the^e gp’ades of officers, and also to have two grades of rank amongst 
the Burkundauzes, who, from their limited number, have very hard work to 
get over.* • ^ 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) Hodgson Pratt^ 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


SuMrinteadcui^ 
Pmice, > 

PnMTineai, to 1% 
Secretary to tMe- 
GoveramMit of. 
Ben^l. 

1 April 1845. 


* I bad a representation sent to me by the jemadars and burkundauzes of a district, urging 
their claim to aome increase of salaries. 






B£TI 7 IEN t 0 '«n Order ofthe HonouraUe The House of Comaons, 
dated 35 July 1856 



•OOI^ES of M1NUTB8 and Corrbspondbncb between the late Governor- 
General and tl^e Home Departments of the Government of India^ in 
reference to the Project of the Hindostan and Tibet Road> widl the several 
^ Reports of Major Kennedy and Lieutenant Briggs violating thereto, and 
an Account of the Expense attending Construction thereof ; ' • 

isf ^ 

■** Aild, of I^BPOBTS of Engineer ; and an Account of the Expenditure incurred 
• in reference to the Construefion of the New Road between Kalka and the 
Military Sanitary Statiqif of Dugshaif’ 


Bast India House,'! 
e February 18C7. J 0 

a 


JAMES C. MELVIU. 


( J/r. Kennedy.') 



Orderedt by The House of Commons, to be JPrinted, 
4 Mnrc/t 1857. 
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COPIES oF JMimuxbs and ConnxsPOMnnMcnbetti^epn thu late Govurnor<4jifmeral 
and*tiie Horae Department of the Got-emmeut of India, in veft-rence to the 
Project of the Ilindastan and Tif>ef Rond, with the sevtral lh*|)OTti> of Major 
Kennedy and Lieutenant Briggi relating thereto, and an Account of tho 
Expense attending Comtruetiou thereof: And, of Kbpokts of Engineer; 
and an Account of the Expenditure incurred in reference to tlie Construc- 
tion of the New Road between Kalka and the Military Sanitary Station of 
JJugshai. 


(No. 37.) 

Mittxtte by the Mobt Noble the Governor-General of India, dated t> May 1850. 

Impuessment ok Coolies in the Hills, and their Remedv. 

1. I HAVE read with great satisfaction the letters of the Superintendent of Hill 
States to the' Board of Adininistrution, regarding the improvement and ultiniale 
abolition of the system of forced labour which prevails in these hills. 

2. Aly first experience of the system, when my camp came to Simla in April 
1A4U, satibfied me that it was a great and crying evil, and I have since that time 
both seen and heard much that has not only conhnnod my conviction of tJie 
reality of the oppres.^ion, hut has determined me to omit m> effort to (fleet its 
removal. 

3. The first stej> towards this end is the formation of a road from Simla to the 
plains at Kalka, capable of being easily and saftdy travelled by baggage 
animals. 

I will not enter into the details coutaiiied in Mr. Eduards’ letter, th* sum of 
which appears to fesfablidi fully the practicability of speedily forming such 
a road. • 

% 

4. I approve of the formalion of a committee, as suggested, and request that 
nb time ma^ be lost in entering on the active prosecution of the undertHking. 

3. When the road has been completed to Kalka, all carriage of Governaseul 
stores/ baggage, the Governor-gentual’s and Commander-in-Chiof’s cump. See., 
will be supplied by baggage animals, and resort to imprebSment of labour b3' tlio 
ofScers of Government will, in accordance with the suggestions of the Superin- 
f^ndebt, b6 prohibited by the Govcruiuent. 

I do not consider that it uould be prudent, at all ev^rfts for some time to^ come* 
even if tlie road should be formed, to surrender altogether the right of calling for 
coolies for public purposes ; the enforeemeut of tho righf,^ however, should be 
forbidden, cxcefit in (Mises of unqueslionalilu ^ergcucy ; and after tlie full esta- 
blishment of the new system of carriage, EMnbiaqguinc in th<* expectation that 
no necessity will exii|t for the excrcibc of 

0. The impressment of labour fqtr private pur^ioses between Simla and Kalka 
1 understand has already been in great measure abandoned ; so soon as the rt^d 
fttll' gniroals is completed, it should be prohibitC(i in every ease without rnty 
exception. 

7. The absclute necessity of people getting to and from tlic plains might pos- 
sibly have formed a plausible excuse for the occasional enforcement of labour on 
the line I have just mentioned between Simla and Kalka ; but the saroo fteilia- 
tion cannot be alleged fbr the enfiircement on the roads between Simla wul tho 
anterior, since in tlflat direction they are required merely for exctirsionsi of pYasure 
79. A 2 ' or 
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or for change, and on this line, therefore, I think that the contemplated impro%’e- 
mcnt of the^ existing system may at once be commenced. 

8. I see no reauioif whatever why the public should not he left to make their 
own arrangements for their own purposes with the inhabitants of the country, 
allowing the latter to make their own bargains w’ith tourists, entirely exempt from 
any interference by the Government or its servants. 

Sudden changes, however, are undesirable, if they can be avoided ; and I am 
willing to accede to Mr. Edwards’ proposal, that for this season, and experimen- 
tally, 200 of tl»e Government train of niules should be placed at bis disposal', for 
the use of travellers in the interior bcN'ond Simla, if that number is available at 
Kalka. 

0. Having thus stated rny opinion on the several leading points in thiSfim- 
portant subject, I have to request that the f(*IIowin« instructions be issued with- 
out any delay, in order tt) commence at once the abolition of a system which is 
oppressi\e to tlie people, and discreditable to our rule. 

(a). The Supi'rinteiident of Hill States will a]>poiut at once the committee 
regarding the road from Simla to Kalka. The Go' eriior-gencral will be glad 
to afford hiui'an 3 ’^ !U<1 which may he in his power. Reports should be submitted 
to (the Boaid of Aduiitiistrutiou, and simultaneously to the Governor-general, 
reg'siidiug the proBeediiigs of the committee. 

{h). On the completion of this r«>ad, the Governor- general will gladl\' issue 
positive orders to the locid officers that the enforcement of coolie laboiir for 
]>ublic piipposes shall never be resulted to, except in a case of utmost emer- 
gency. 

The details of the arrangements for maintenance of cattle tor convej-’ance of 
Covenimeiit and military .stores, baggage, &c., will lie made the proper 
departments in the interval. 'J’lie impressment of labour for private purposes 
will he absoluieiy prohihiled. 

(c). A letter is to he addressed to the Adjutaut-gener.d, requesting to know 
whether liis K.vcellency the Commaiider-iu-Ohiof would hav 9 aiij' objection to 
the employment of a company of .sajipers from Loodiana during the present 
season for this purjtose. A full expiunatiou of the purpose for which they arc 
required should he supjdied to his Excellency. 

(«/). A Ic'ttcr is to he addressed to the Superintendent of Government mule 
train at Kalka, requesting, to he furnisln'd with a distribution statement of the 
train, and desiiing to be informed whether 200 to 30o mules can be made ax’ail- 
able at Simla during the prchcnt season. 

(e). Actjnairit Superintendenr that if these animals should he found available, 
the u.ee of them ex pi rimentall^' for the seiw ice of travellers during this j’oar will 
be sariiitioned, and the impres-^roent of labour for private purposes beyond Simla 
ma\ ht^ strictly and imnieiliatcly prohibir<*d. No further instructions seem neces- 
.sary at this stage. ’ . 

s • * 

10. I annex a memorandum, furnished by the Superintendent, at my request, 
regarding the construction of aii improved line of road between Multeeanee and 
Kuiiiiawiir, in sul>'>trtutiou of the prc*seut very .Lad one along the valley of the 
Sutlej. ‘ ' 

This road h.id been mentirjuen tc* me before as being of great imj)ortance with 
reh'rence to the large tiaile winch it is believed might be attracted to the plains 
of India from the countries heyoud the Hiipalayow range. * 

<lt has ag.iin been brought to view, in connexion with the visit which 1 pro- 
pOMj to pay to Kunuawur during the ensuing rainy season, in compliance with 
medical advice, and for the purpose of coufirming the health which the Court of 
Directors permitted ni<* to repair bj* having recourse to a sea voyage. 

11.. 1 think the opportunity is u favourable one in every w'ay, and I request 
that I he details regaiding pioneers, &c., may be embodied in the letter abovc- 
inent^iied to the Adjutant-general. 

/ His 
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Ills Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf has, I understand, been consulted 
dcmi-offi daily, and has no objection to tlte employment of these sappers, as 
proposed. 

Instructions in the proper quarters should be issued on the remaining details. 

(signed) JOaihousie. 

(T rue copy.) 

(signed) E. C. Bayley^ 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Ciovernor-Gencial. 

(No. 195 *.) 

Mini tb by the Most Nolde the (lOvemor-General of India, dated the 

• 2d September 1850. 

Hill Road. 

1. Acquaint the Superintendent »»f the Hill States that, without further infor- 
mation, I decline to give iny sanction to the measure ho has proposed, for em- 
ploying a large number of hired laboureis in the construction of the new road 
now in ])rogress from Kalka througli the hills. The applieatioii of the Super- 
intendent involves a whle departure from the eoiulitions on wliich I ju^stvo my 
assent to the commencement of this work, and entirely alters its character. 

2. My cliief motive in assenting to the commencement of this road^was the 
coii'ideration, that it would enable the Government to relieve the native States 
and their suljeiUs from the oppressive burden of supplying vast numbers of 
coolies for porterage, a measun: to which it was necessary to resort several times 
in every year, Iroin the want of roads wJiicb could be trsiversed by beasts of 
burden. The native Stales are boimd to supply labour for tlie formation of such 
roads ; and their people would henefit diri'ctly and permanently by their con- 
struction. It was therefore rea'-onubly expected that the States and the people 
alike would readily fnriiisli the hdiour which was requisite. 

The f^npply of %inch lahoiir gratuitt»usly would of course relieve the Govern- 
ment of an expense in the furuuitiun of a hill road, which, under existing circum- 
stances, it could not otlierwisc have undertaken. 

• 

3. On tlie strength of these considerations, I consented lo the commencement 
of the work ; I guvr, further, the services of sappers and pioneers, of officers and 
nqu- commissioned officers, and exjiressed my readiness to give such extra allow- 
ances as woidd make ‘the superintendence of the works cU'ectual, and advance 
them nioi'e rapidly. 

4. Tht! proposal which the Supi'rintendcut now submits entirely alters these 
ai;ruiigements. He proposes to enijdo}' liired labour, at an cxj)(*nse of nearly 
6,000 rupees month ; not the slightest reference is made to how long this 
expense is^to continue, nor is the commonest inforniatiun given in the outlines 
of the plan, or on the details on which tliis expenditure is to be disbursed. This 
departure from the principles of the scheme to w hich I gav(; my sanction is 
objectionable i and the whole proceeding is iiiibu«iness-lik*e and unsatisfactory to 
me. , 

The Sujierintendent is in error when he states, in para. 7, that 1 have given 
mv sanction to the hire of 600 coolies frotntf^Kooloo, in addition to the number 
required from the Suite of Bussahir. I samsStioned the hire of these men beeau&e 
the State of Bussahir had failed to supply the number of men they w'ere directed 
to furnish, and were considered capable of fiirnisbing with case. The hire of 
men was to supply the deficiency to be paid toi;, by the Bussaliir State, not to 
give an increase of force to be paid by the Govemm''rjt of India. 

6. It may possibly a]>pear tf) me expedient hereafter to sanction the hire of 
lalwnir, in order to complete more rapidly the road from Simla to Kalka ; or 
arrangements may be made with the native States for this purpose. Bnt I 
require first information on the points before adverted to, and desire that it may 
be supplied to me at once. I 

79 . A 3 0 . I beg 
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6. I beg' the secretary to address a letter to Major Kcniiedy, who is superin- 
tending the construction of this road. State that i have received an application 
frbm the Superintendent of Hill States for authority to hire a large body of 
labourers for employment on the road, to which it is impossible for me tt> give 
any sanction without much more information than I now possess. I have already 
expresstjffl mj- sense of the public spirit and zeal exhibited b}'’ Major Kennedy, in 
volunteering to superintend the survey and copstruction of this work’. I am 
mtist unwilling to impose on him any labour in the execution of the task he has 
been so good as to undertake, w-hicli can possibly be avoided- Hut application 
having been made to me to sanction a considcnmle monthly expenditure, 4t is 
necessary that I should reipiost Major Kennedy lo address to me a report, stating 
generally what lias been done tov ards the comineneemeut of this road, and 
what i-«« tlie course! wliieh he proposes to pursue, togethc-r with a sketoh of the line 
itsr;lf. It is obvious that I camiot con^cnt to involve the Gov'crmuent in an ex- 
pemliture, such as is proposed by the iSuporintendent of Hill States, -with out such 
iiiforunition on these points as w’ill enable rue to judge-of the cost to wlueli it is 
proposed to subject tlie State. 

(signed) Tialhousic. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) II. M. FMiot, 

Secretary to the G-ovemment of India 
with the f Jovernor-Goiieral. 


(No. 221).) 

Extract Fort William Foreign Consultation, dated 11 October 18 .) 0 . 

Letter from Major J. F. Kennedy, Superintendent Simla and Konawar Road, 

to Sir 11. il/. Klliot, K.C.H., S<*cretary to tJie Government of India, Foreign 

Department, with the Governor-General. 

Sir, Simla, 17 September 18 .> 0 . 

1 iiAvr. had the lionour to receive your letter. No. 1796 , communicating the 
desire of the most Noble the Governor-general to be furuislrbd with a report, 
stating general!}' what has been done towards the tjoinineueement of the new 
roa<l under my .superinteiuloncc, as well as tlie course which I jiropose to ptirsuc 
for its further progress. 

All that I have done* has been in accordance witli his I^mlshiji’s public 
announcements, expressing, his intention to relieve the pojmlation of the Hill 
States from the oppressive practie.i- of beghar, or fore(>d labour, as soon as ,'i road 
should be constructed that would admit of the transport of public baggage in 
these districts on four-footed niiimals or c.irts instead of coolies, as well as in 
reference to his desire to opiui a mercantile road through the Hill Stales, bytween 
the pJatiis of liindoosfan and Thibet. 

Aly tirst care was to frame the aceoinpanying instructions, marked No. 1, for 
the guidance of all persons engaged in its superintendence. T then obtained the 
voluntary assistance of Major M‘Murdo and Major Napier, and 1o8t’*no time in 
minutely examining tlie country from the foot of the hills to the crest of the 
great snowy yauge of the Himalaya south of the Sutlej. 

'I'wo officers (Lieutenant Briggs an »1 Captain Weller) have likewise, been 
(•ni ployed in examining and reporting on the ’district extending beyond the 
linrioo range towards Koiuiwun ' 

It w'as quite ch'ur that the old exifjbmg lines of road had been laid out so en*o- 
neoudy, botli as I'cgards their geneml directions and their minor details, that it 
was impossible to use any portion of them in connexion with an improved line. 

The fact of the main Hae running to the north from the plains at Kalka, rising 
at once over the heights of Ktissowiie, about 3,000 feet above what would be 
iulmi'^sible for.a general line of n/ad at that distance, and then plunging rapidly 
down to the bed of the Gum bur River at Hurreepore, probably 1,600 feet too 
lo« . wa^ quite sufficient to condemn every portion of the old line between Kalka 
and Bimlu. Any attempt at improvement of this b”® would have been but a 
fruitless waste of means. 

The obviously correct mathematical line for a road passing from the plains 

northward 

/ 
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northward throd^' the Hill States, offering at OiXice a commercial CQtnmunrcutioa 
with Central Asia through the Hill States, and an approach to' oi^r several sani> 
tary stations, was indicated by the coui-se of the rivers Jumna, with some of iis 
tributaries, and the Sutlej, These two streams are sepimted by a district and 
continuous range of hills, which shed tlieir iitaters in b<jth directions, and offer 
convenient passes, and ample bases, lor excellent carriageable inclines in the 
I'cquired* direction of the I’oad. 

The (ioverniuent having already, at a very heavy cost, made considerable pro- 
gre,ss in the construction of a new road from the foot of the hills at Kaika to the 
military cantonment of Dngshai, it appeared desiralde, if possible, to take 
advantage of that road in couiH^xion \> ith the new project; and altliongh uj>on 
examination it might not have been in the precise positi<»u that should have becTj 
selected for the terininal tlivisiou of the hill roi«l leading to the plains, it will 
answer every j)roseut ol»joc( ; and in eflt'cliiig u junction v^ith it I have not been 
obliged to outrage any principle. The iiortlieni neck of Krole uniting that and 
the Dugsbai r^tnges with, the Simla range, was aii obligatory point which must 
have been adopted iu any correct line of rood going from Simla to the plains. 
The best continuation from that point would have been the line of the Jumna 
River, and that line can, at any future day, he adopted. In the mcafitime, the 
course I thought most expedient, was to run a branch of about 10 miles from 
the Jvrole neck into the Hugshai Road a little below the cantonment. This 
branch varies but little from a continued level. It would, under any oii'cnm- 
stances, have been recpiired, and for the present it serves to open the communica- 
ti«»n remarkably well with the plains, saving the construction at this moment, 
when so inucli work is in fiumi, of many ad»litional miles of new road w hi<;li 
would otherwise he rt-quired. 

INly own ohscuvations, united with the reports of others, have enabled me to 
tleeide ujion the whole line as far as (Tiiui, with the exception of one jiortion, 
where a question of some intricacy exists, connected with the passage of the 
Naugurn o lliv<T. This 1 Inue reserved for further investigation. The nwiiaiu- 
d(T of tin; liiK' is now in rapid progress of eoustruetion. j'he maximum iiicliiu* 
I lia\c ('stablished is 3 in 1 (to, or about, the rat<' jn'iniilted on iho best mail -coach 
roads 111 England. 

The f>nly question that i have as yet decided with riductanec, in the si lectiou^ 
of this very lieantiful lirn* of road, was that of crossing th(‘ Sutlej at Wangfoo, 
instead of following the Nagkmul, a level by the left bank without falling, till it 
should reach the tSutlej higher up ; but with every anxiety to adopt tlie latter 
course, after much coiisidiTation, it appeared to he ipiite inadmissible, because, 
being the only ryad of conmiunicaiion by that, line, it. would hav<; been shut np 
by the snows lor several months in every year. It mtiy hereafter become a quv>s- 
tion wlictber that branch sbould not likewise be opened as a season road, in the 
event of an extensiAo traffic growing up- 

Jlif course that I have adojitcd, in the pre.setit case, was that of selecting the 
very best general line, as regards levels, that the nature of the ground and 
climate would allow, looking forward to the use of wheel carriages ; and having 
laid out the line upon that principle, I have sought to open it as rapidly a.s 
possible to a. width that would make it available, for tlie present traffic of the 
country. Accordingly, after having trac<‘d out the line most accurately as a 
guide to the workmen, the next operation now in progress is that of widening 
the track to a breadth of five feet, making numerous passing places of 12 feet 
wide. This affords a scanty mule track, but much better tbari anything previ- 
ously ‘existing. Having accomplished this throughout, ihy next operation is to 
widen the whole to eight feet, which would ft^mish a very commodious commu- 
nication for loaded aujmals. 

Having thus brought the road up to the absolute requirements of the present 
traffic in the districts, iV would then be for his Lordship to decide whether any 
and whuf degree of further enlargement might lx* advisable. 

By this course the required improvement, und^r existing circumstances, can 
be accomplished at the smallest amount of cost, and an effectual ,prop;ress will 
have been made towards the most perfect woric that any future state of civilisa- 
tion or advancement in the country can require. 

The returns in ray office at, present show that the number of duys’ work regis- 
tered, from our commencement in June to August inclusive, has been about 
68 , 895 . This was, with few exceptions, tribute labour ; but if the whole had 
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been.' paid for at the market price, its value would not have ambunted to more 
than 1,076/. I now estimate that, by the labour of 8,000 men a day for the 
three months of September, October, and November, the road can be completed 
to eig^ht feet wide tnroughout, from the plains to Chini, with frequent places of 
passage 12 feet wide. The expense, then, at the end of November, would stand 
as follows ; 

Days. ' £. 

Labour to the end of August - 68,K95, of which the value would be l,0t“0 * 

Ditto during September, Oct o> 

ber, and November - - 234,000 - ditto - - ditto - 4,64S‘ ‘'‘ 

Totai. - - 302,«85 - ditto - - ditto - 

Assuming the whole length 

180 miles, labour per mile, 

about *■*-*. 1,082 > ditto - about £. 31 4«. 4</. 

But the greater portion of tlie labour would be tribute labour, and therefore 
free of cost to the Government; aud the actual cost in money to the Government 

at the end of November, when the above result shall have been effected, wt)uld 

probably be as follows, provided the proposition of the Superintendent Hill 
States be authoiised ; viz., 

Co.'s Its. 

.Disbursements made from commencement of work up to 

31st August ------- - 2,769 

5,000 rupees per month for September, October, and 

November, tor paid labour . - _ - - 15,000 

Incidentals, and pay of Messrs. Briggs, Dawson, account- 
ant, overseers, &c. ------- 4,731 

Co.'s Jis. 22,600 

By the foregoing it appears that the actual cost in money to the Government 
would be about 2,250/., or about 12/. 10s. per'uiile; and 1 would earnestly bring 
to bis Lordship's consideration that this is nut a mere figure calculation, but 
one fully borne out by the results actually obtained on those portions of the road 
which are already opened. The tract from Simla to the plains has been carried 
into the Kulka and Dugshai road, about- 37 miles; in a few days it uill have 
been widened out to admit the passage of mules ; so tliat by the time this repoA. 
reaches his Lordship onct portion of his benevolent intentions towards the popu- 
lation of these hills will have been realised. 

The road, being brought to the state of forwardness above described, would 
suffice not only tor the existing means of transport, which is by back loads borne 
on human beings, goats, and sheep ; it would admit the passage of loaded ‘mules, 
camels, elephants, &c. . * 

If his Lordship should decide upon the farther opening of this road to a width 
of 18 feet generally, reduced *to 12 feet at cliffs, to admit of the transport of 
goods upon wheel carriages, the principle we are now acting upon would 
accomplish that result over the whole extent of the line, at an average total cost, 
from the commencement, of about 130/. j«;r mile, supposing- the whole of the 
coolie lalK>ur to be paid for ; and the absolute disbursement of money wo&ld, of 
course, be less in proportion to thfe amount of tribute labour that his Lordship 
may deem it advisable to employ in its completion. 

'i’he money scale estimate is only used here as a more familiar means of com- 
parison. His Lordstiip is aware that another road, about 19 f miles in extent in 
these hills, which is being constructed under tlie usual forms, and which has 
been in progress since the year 1846, had cost,- up to 2l8t May 1849, more th»n 
892/. per mile, and that there was then sent in an additional estimate for com- 
pletion of 153*/. per mile, making the total cost, when it shall have been finished, 
1,045/. per mile. Thus the cost of bringing that work, on the old principle, to 
eompjetion, is just about eight times the amount required to complete a more 
difficult work upon my principle, calculating all the labour to be paid for ; and 
the link of country I have to deal with H much the more precipitous and rocky 
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of the two, at the satne time that I have adopted a much more easy gradient for 
my maxipium. * 

Biit the proCTCssive course of construction .which I adopt gives a much higher 
advantage to the Govevpment, in the application of its finances, than even the 
above contrast exhibits ; as I shall make my line available for a tmSc much 
improved beyond that at present existing in the country, for an amount pf 
labour only value for about 31 /. 14 f. 4 d. per mile, or about one thirty-third 
of the cost of the other per mile. Whilst the actual disbursements required to 
bring ray work to the state of process whicdi I deem essential, would only be 
12 /; 10 s. pbr mile, or one eighty-third part of the cost of the ordinary principle 
perpiile ; that is to say, the outlay of money which the Government is asked to 
dii^tbnirsc for opening 180 miles of road from Dugshai to Chini is less than 2 4 
miles will have cost between Dugshai and Kalka. 

I do not mean to say that there has been ai^thing unusual in the cost of the 
Dugshai and Kalka road, when compared vnth the ordinary practice both of 
India and England, but I feel imperatively bound to lay before his Lordship 
this contrast of principles, as bearing upon the interests of the enormous empire 
of India, and in the hope of showing that the numerous improvements of which 
it stands so much in need, can be effected on a scale not utterly ruinous to the 
finances. 

In laying out the line of road along the inflexions of the hills, I have sought 
by a careful arrangement of levels, to afford an opportunity hereafter of shorten- 
ing the distance considerably in various places, by driving tunnels through 
narrow and extensive i*anges of hills or spurs. One of these, about 150 yards 
long, between Simla and Mahassoo, is at present in operation, and one-fourth of 
the work' is done chiefly by means of convict labour ; a class of labour which, I 
am convinced, may be timied to most valuable account for the completion of the 
present undertaking in the thinly peopled districts between Nagkunda and Chini, 
where it is difficult to obtain labourers. 

In undertaking the superintendence of these important works I have been 
anxious to illustrate some principles upon which, I believe, the physical improve- 
ment of India in a great measure rests. 

First, by showing that the adoption of the most perfect principle in an under- 
taking of this class, is not more difficult or costly, even at the time, than that 
which is the mos^ miserably defective. 

Second, that'The enormous expenditure which is generally considered indis- 
tpensable in the construction of useful works, is not so. 

Third, that some slight changes in the application of the means at the disposal 
of Government would afford a very large increased power of effecting useful 
public objects. * 

The Governor-general’s confidence has enabled roe to verify my intention, 
which the strict trammels of official routine would have rendered impossible, and 
from the discretionary power that it allowed me, I have been enabled to bring 
into a very forward state of progress a must important work, at a cost, whether 
of tinm orj»of money, that would not have sufficed under the ordinary forms, for 
tke preparation of its project; and that project when so prepared, must have 
been comparatively defective, because 1 must have made up my mind upon every 
minute point of the line before forwarding any portion of the project, or com- 
mencing any part of the work ; and any oversights or defects in the project 
would be obligatory in its after execution ; whereas, I have been enabled to 
commence onidihe different portions one by one, as I became satisfied by 
the respective examinations, dtiferring for reconsideration all that suggested a 


doubt. 

On the 6th of last J one, the com])any of sappers which has been placed under 
my orders for the execution of this work, arrived in Simla, I immediately 
determined that the services of these valuable men should not be applied as is 
usually the case both in England and in India, by employing them as individual 
labourers ou the works, but that they should forth;|vith be trained to act as over- 
seers, under certain laid down rules, for the condact of the working parties 
tl^ughout the line ; and having thus, in the first instance, made them practi- 
cmly acquainted with every operation in detail, through their instrumentality 
the publm is now deriving a full and effective value in labour from each of about 
8,000 labourers who are daily employed ; and their powers of superintendence 
might be extended to three or four times that number, if such an iacreaSe were 
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found* dpsiraWe. It is impossible to overrate tlwj value of thb desoription of well- 
or;^uised. subordinate superintendence in the direction of large bodies of 
wK€!t}i^ as regards the efficiency or the economy pf the uudertakiug* 

f 

The mode adopted for training the non>coinmissioned officers and sepoys of 
the sapper company to a knowledge of their duty as overseers, was by putting 
tliem to work in the first instance us labourers, to open a portion of the new road 
immediately south from Simla. This was u very favourable locating 'for the 
puriH>se, as it offered almost every variety of ground that could he desired, in- 
cluding easy clay, medium rock, and very precipitous cliffs. , 

As soon as they thoroughly understood their work as mere labourers, I > ob- 
tained a working party of coolies from Mr. Edwards, the Superintendent of Sill 
States, and selected in rotation sopoys to direct their labours as overseers, and 
by the end of June the whole company were well trained for this work. 

The working parties were then gradually increased, and the superintending 
officers and sajjper overseers appointed as required to the several parties. 

J have apportioned the whole length of the line between the junction with the 
Kalka road. at Dugshai and Chini into seven divisions, as follows ; 


A. or Krole division, commencing at Dugshai 19 miles 

B. or Simla ditto, reaching Simla - - - 18 „ 

C. or Mahassoo ditto, Simla to Toogh - - 20 „ 

1). or Mutteeana ditto, Teogh to Nagkunda - 19 „ 

E- or Kotghur ditto, Nagkunda to Naugurree 45 „ 

F. or Ternuda ditto, Naugurree River to ") 

Wangtoo - - - - - _ >» 

G. or Chini ditto, Wangtoo to Chini - - 25 „ 


{ Lieut. Johnson. 

Lieut. Blackall. 
Major M^Murdo. 
(Major Napier. 

(Fred. Freeman, Esq. 
JLieut. Hankin. 
(Lieut. Dawson. 
fCapt. Weller. 

(Major Cautley. 

Lieut. Salkeld. 

Lieut. Briggs. 
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The following haye been the number of days’ work returned^ ‘"u poo the whole 
extent of the line during each month of its progress. 


Average daily : 

Total. 

In June (from 10th) 

6,44T 

In July - - - 

22,65ft 

In August 

40,689 

Total to end of August - 

68,895 


Thus, to the present time, wc have been, just three months at work, those 
tliree mouths embracing the rainy resason, and under the additional disadvantage 
of a great deficiency* of tools. We have had nominally 68,895 days’ work, which 
irom the impediment of the rains, cannot be considered at more thsm one-haM 
of the amount, or 34,447 effective days’ work. • 

During that time, however, we have examined the whole line from Kallca to 
Chini ; have laid out nearly the whole, and have had our working parties upon 
three-fourths of it ; and calculating upon the work of 3,ooo,men per dav.during 
the present month, the 4th from the commencement, on the 10th of October, 
1 have a right to expect that about eighty miles of the new line, the portion 
between Nagkntula and DugsUai-road leading to Kalka, shall be passable for 
loaded animals. 

In addition to this, there will have been the labour done between Chini 
Wangtoo, and likewise the work on the division between Nagkunda ^(1 
Rumpore. 

What I should earnestly propose would be to stimulate as much as possibly 
the works for the next three months, which will be the best working season in 

the 
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tii«! hilte ; -aftcl wfth this vi^w, I should |ic^ that his Lordship wcatkl sanotion 
the expenditiif% atlvi»»6d by the Sttperitttende'nt of Hill States, auioantintj^ to 
5,000 rupees per month for September, October, and November for paid coolie 
labour, in addition to such amount of beghar or tribute labour as it may be 
judioiooB to require from the several districts. I think that if his Ijordship will 
sanction this limited amount of expenditure, there will be little doubt of our 
being able by the end of November to open the whole line from Kalka to Ohini 
for loaded animals ; after which, it a ill be easy to calculate the precise cost, 
whether in labour or in money or in time, required to hi'ing the road to any 
reefiaired degree of width, &c., that his Lordship may deem fitting. As the 
mmn security for the economical construction of public woi’ks depends upon the 
principal officer in charge and all his subordinate superintendents being free to 
devote their entire attention to that construction, there can be little doubt that 
the expenditure upon public works in India would be vastly reduced and ren- 
dered much more efficient, if a distinctly responsible accountant, separate from, 
the engineer in charge, were given to each public works district where extensive 
bperationa are in progress. 

The engineer is not an ac<joimtant by profession, and as the whole responsi- 
bility of accounting for large sums of money now devolves upon him, his anxiety 
to avoid ruin must force him to devote a much larger proportion of his time to 
his accounts office than tlie interests of the c«jjistructive department would war- 
rant; and even after he has done so, to the injury of the works, I have observed 
that the anxiety of Itaving large unaudited sums of expenditure hanging over him 
for a lung period, has created a feeling almost amounting to terror, in taking the 
charge of public works ; so that many w'ould gladly sacrifice the iucreased 
emolument which accompanies such a charge, and rejoin their corps as military 
officers to avoid this dangerous responsibility. 


The separation of the accounts from the constructive branch need not pro- 
duce an increase of expenditure, and it would, besides allowing to the works 
the full time and attention of the officers charged with their construction, afford 
an additional security against fraud, inasmuch as the engineer’s and the account- 
ant's dejmrtments would become reciprocal checks upon each other. 


I should be glad if his Lordship would permit me to prove practically the 
efficacy of this plan during the short time that 1 may be in charge of these 
works, for which a convenient opportunity now (ffiers by the presence in Simla, 
for his health, of "Mr. Graham, one of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor’s 
accountants, who would for an allowance of 150 rupees a month undertake the 
accountant’s duties and responsibilities connected with the new road. 1 think 
his temporary appointment for the months of September, October and Novt'm- 
ber, would suffice. 


To ’show how the counter check would act under this system, the accompany- 
iiJg paper. No. 3, coiitains the blank forms for vouchers, sustaining the expen- 
ture both for labour and materials, with the certificates to be supplied to each 
ctees, both by the engineer’s and accountant’s departments ; and if in pursuance 
of this system his Lordship could establish an imperative rule that every 
account should be immediately forwarded, and audited W'ithin two months of its 
transmission from the accountant of the works, there can be little <Ioubt that 
the B^cufity of the individuals 'employed, as well as the impediments to fraud, 
would be very materially increased. 

In fsitet, a distant ahdit ts of little use in protecting the- public^ whilst it may 
fiequently be a source of much injustice and hardship to individuals, as although 
©’Very means must exist of verifying accounts at the moment the expense is 
incurred, it may be impossible for the public auditor to substanliUte n real fiMud 
against an accountant, as well as for an innocw*' accountant to an 

im|>l3tation of fraud, if the investigation be deferred for years a’fter the facts 
have occurred. Procrastination in this respect unquestionably admits of 
portionally extensive peculation, and makes the recovery of the sums peculated 
proportionally difficult, even when the chargees are established. A claim tor a 
lack of rupees is of very little value, against a man who may not have Ijooo to 
liquidate it. 
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1 am getting a survey end section cif the whole line prepared, which I hope 
shortly to be able to forward to you for his Lordship's information. \ 

I have, &c. 

(idgned) ' if. P. Keimed^; Mhjor. 
(True c<^y.) 

(signed) B. O. Bayley^ 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Govem6r«General. 


(No. 230 .) 


i 


Mxnut£ by the Most Noble the , Governor-General of India, dated 

23 September 1850. 


Road from DuasHAi to Ladakh. 


1. I HAVB read the report of Major Kennedy, received on 21st instant, regard- 
ing the new road through the hills from Dugshai towards the border of Thibet, 
with very great satisfaction ; and I beg the Secretary to convey to Major 
Kennedy my best thanks for the useful and interesting document he has sub- 
mitted to me. 

2. As I have already observed in previous minutes, the first and main object 
1 have had in view is the formation of a road fit to be traversed by loaded 
animals, whereby the necessity of employing cc^lies for the conveyance of loads 
from the hills to the plains may be oWiated, and the hardship inseparably con- 
nected with forced labour may be removed. 

8 . Thej^eater portion of this burden is created by the conveyance of the 
officers of Government establishments, and stores, &c., for the troops between 
the plains and Simla. It is, therefore, obviously desirable that this portion of 
the road should be fully completed as soon as possible. 

The other portion from Simla to Ladakh, intended to open up the commerce 
of central Asia with Hindustan, is of importance also, but its completion is of 
less immediate consequence. 

. 4 . While, then, 1 have felt no hesitation in deciding to autlbbrisc the expen~ 
diture necessary for the early completion of the road between Simla and 
Uugshai, I have entertained some doubts of the necessity of authorising recourse 
to this employment of liircd labour in the line between Simla towards Ladakh, 
instead of adhering to the plan originally contemplated of employing only the 
tribute labour. 

Upon mature consideration, and referring to the estimated expenditure set 
down by Major Kennedy in his report, 1 recognise the value of testing 
experimentally, the practicability of constructing hill roads at the cost which has 
been named, on the principle Major Kennedy lays down, and under tlie eystem 
he has sketched. . « 

6. I have, therefore, resolved to authorise the proposed expenditure of 5,000 
rupees for each of the ensuing three months ; with the understanding that the 
road from Simla to Dugshai shall be opened to the width of 12 feet, as its rtdjuoig 
breadth, so as to be ready for the use of beasts of burden in the ensuing seasR>ti. 

6. I would beg tlmt aqcurate accounts should be kept of the expenditure on 
tlse several portions of road, so as to enable the Government of India *to test 
with accuracy the results of this experimental^ operation in all its parts. For 
the fuller accomplishiixcnt of this object, I readily accede h> the propos^ for tlie 
employmeut of an accountant during the same^eriod on the. salary named* 

7. When the plans and sections 
to Simla to see them, and to confer 
import)|Dt branch of public works. 

* (signed) JDafAotuie, 

(True copy.) 

. (signed) B. C. Baj/Uy, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India , 

* with the Governor-General. 


are prejpwred, I shall ha j^lad on my return 
with Major Kenedy personally on this veiy 
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t(No. 160.) , 

Extract Fort William 'Foreign Coneultailone,' dated lit. Peoeinl^r .1850. 


LsTTEft- Bom Lieutenant D. Briggs, Soperinteadent Hindustan and Thibet Road, 
to Sir H. M . Elliot, k.c.b.. Secretary to the Government of India. 

* 'f 

Sir, ^ ‘ - Simla, 20 November 1850. 

I ^AVB l^e honour to . intimate, for the. information of the most Noble the 
Governor-general, that I yesterday received, charge of the Hindoostan and Thibet 
Road* from Major Kennedy. 

2. As, from his other duties. Major Kennedy may hot have time to write to 
Government regarding the transfer of the company of sappers from his charge 
to mine, I beg you will request his Lordship to have the company placed under 
my orders, . 

3. I have further to request that his Lordship will be pleased to direct the 
publication of a General Order, appointing me to the superintendence of the 
Hindoostan and Thibet Road. 

^ I have, &c* 

(signed) 2). Briggs, ^ 
Superintendent Hindustan and Thibet Road. 


(Np. 161.) 

Minute by the Most Noble the Govemor-General of India, dated 

26 November 1850. 

Tub Hili. Road. 

i!- 

1. Ackkowledob Lieutenant Briggs* letter of the 20th instant, r^orting that 
on the previous day he had received charge of the Hindustan and Thibet Road 
from Major Kennedy. Acquaint him that he will be gazetted as superintendent 
of that road. 

Gazette accordingly. Give charge of company of sappers to him. 

2. Acquaint Lieutenant Briggs that on 17th September Major Kennedy 
addressed to me a report on the Hill Road, in which he solicited certain assist- 
ance, and stated his anticipations regarding the progress of the road and its 
probable completion, in the terms of the annexed extracts.* 

3. A reply was immediately made on the receipt of this report, granting the 
aid solicited, and conveying the views of the Government regarding the execu- 
tion of the road. A copy of this communication is annexed. 

4. ]^o further report of the progress of the work has been made by Major 
Kennedy ; and as he has made over charge of the road, it is to^be presumed that 
none is intended. 

5. Lieutenant Briggs will be so good as to turn his immediate attention to the 
preparation of a report, showing the exact state of this work from Dugshai to 
Chini, at the date of his talking charge of it. He will show in detail the width 
to which the road has been opened, and its exact condition in its several divisions, 
and io each separate portion of^those divisions. 

Lieutenant Briggs will be so’good as to forward hereafter a monthly progress 
report to the Governor-geheral ; and he will specially report at the end of the 
three ntonths, for which an expenditure of 1 5,000 rupees was sanctioned, how 
far the anticipations which Major Kennedy expressed^fn his report have been 
realized. As the operations then sanctioned were in various dififerent ways of an 
experhnental nature, cmd w^e intended to form a basis of comparison for other 
similar works, in respect w rapidity of executiefo, of system, and cost, it is 
matdfosBy requisite that Lieutenant Briggs should make his report full and 
accurate. 

6. Address 


* ** The mtame in my office 

** On tlffietli of last June 
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. have been realized.” 

. . may deem fitting;’* 
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* 

' Address the Adjutaiit-j^ucral, stating that 1 have learnt from Lieutenant 
Bfigge that Major Kennedy has made ov^ to him tlie charge of the road. In 
his report. Major Kennedy stated that Major M‘Murdo, Major W, Napier, and 
E. Ereenian, esq. had adbided him assistance in the superintendence of tlie work, 
Request that the tlianks of the Government for the assistance they volunteered 
may be conveyed to Major M'Murdo and to Major Napier, as well as to 
Mr. Freeman, who it is believed is with the camp of the Commaiider-in-chief. 

(signed) Da//muAe. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) TkomaSt 

Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


(No. 274-) 

ExarEAcr Fort William Foreign Consultations, dated 20 December 1860. 

« 

Letter from Major J. JP. Kennedy to Sir Hiig^llioty k.c.b., &c. &c. 

Sir, Meerut, 24 November 1860. 

I HAVE the honour to report to you, for the infonnatiou of the most Noble 
the Governor-general, that I succeeded in making the new road from Simla to 
Dugshai passable for horses, and that I accompanied his Excellency the Cpm- 
mander-in-chief and his stafi' by that road, on the 16th and 17th instant, towards 
the plains. 

In conformity to his Lordship’s arrangements, I gave over charge of the new 
road to Lieutenant Briggs on the 17tih instant, and am now on my way to 
Calcutta, where I hope to arrive about the 2d of December proximo. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) J. jP. 


LIsttrr frotu Lieut. JD. Briggs, Superintendent Hindoostan and Tliibet Road, 

to Sir JHT. M. k.c.b.. Secretary to the Government of India. with the 

Qovenmr-General . 

Sir, Simla, 21 December 1850. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No. 2,730) of 
the SOth November, calling upon me for a report showing the exact state of the 
road from Dugshai to Chini on the date of my assuming charge of the work, and 
stating hyw far the anticipations which Major Kennedy expicsscd in his report 
as to rapidity of execution of system and cost have been realised, 

2. As directed in your communication, JL will first detail the eiact condition of 
each division on my assuming charge, with the expenditure up to that time, 
which was within 16 days of the expiry of the three months, for which the 
sum of 15,600 Company’.s rupees was sanctioned. I will then detail my plans 
for the future, and lay before his Lordship certain propositions with reference 
thereto for bis consideration. To render tliis report as clear us possible, 1. annex 
a sketch of the whole line from Dugshai to Chidi. 

3. From Dugsjiai to the Krolc Mountain, a distance of 21 miles, the road 
was opened to a general breadth of 6 feet. At a few difficult places this was 
reduced to 4 feet, and round one or tw'o spurs of the mountain temporary ramps, 
none eicceeding 80 yards in length, had been cut to avoH pffecipices. 

From the Krole to Keatee Ghat, 12 miles, th||gp}ad tyas open to a breadth 
varying from 4 to 6 feet ; and at the ghat, a qliartar of a mile had been opened 
to 12 feet. • 

From Kearec Ghat to the cliffs at Tara Devi, 8 miles, the road had a uniform 
bix-adth of 5 feet. At the cliffs the road was taken under them by temporary 
ramps for a distance of about half a mile, so as to render them passable mr the 
time. *From these cliffs to the obligatory -nock under Prospect Point, 3i miles, 
the road had again a uniform breadth of 6 feet. 

From 
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From tliis obligatory neck to Simla, 4 5 miles, the road was of various breadths. 
The first 2 ^ miles varied from 4 to 6 feet, and included two temporary ramps, 
which rendered two difficult clifis passable. The last two miles varied fipom 5 to 
12 feet in widtli, abont one mile being of the former bixSiKlth, and on© mile of 
tlie latter. ' 

4. Tims the whole distance from Dugshai to Simla, 49 1 miles, was open to a 
breadth varying from 4 to 12 foot, and temporarily passable for men or horses. 
For laden animals it could not be so considered, as the various ramps and pro- 
jecting rocks opposed the free passage of such. 

The number of labourers, according to returns in this office, employed on these 
49| miles, was 86,600, of whom 30,070 were paid and 47,430 unpaid. The total 
expenditure on labour was Ch.’s Rs. 7,404. 0. 4., and on superintendence 
Co.’s i?A, 939. 10. 6., or a total expenditure of Co's Rs. 8,343. 10. 10 . This 
gives an average of 1,747 labourers per mile, and had they been all paid for, an 
expetiditure of Co.'s Rs. 249. 9. per mile. As, hpwever, more than half were 
unpaid meu, the expenditure on labour per mile was <?nly Co.'s Rs. 149. J4. for 
the line between Dugshai and Simla. 

5. I shall now describe the conditions of the upper portion of the line from 
Simla to Chini 011 my assunj^ng charge. 

From Simla to Mabassoo, about 9 miles, was partially open to a breadtli of 
6 feet, but impassable, in consequence of the several cliffs that occurred being left 
untouched. The tunnel near Simla had been excavated 213 feet, or about one- 
half of its full length, but neither in breadth nor height had it attained its proper 
dimensions. 

From Mabassoo to Teog, about 8 miles, and from Teog to Mutteeanab, six 
miles, the work was in a similarly incomplete state. T^e road was wholly lined 
out, and parts where the soil was easily worked had been opened to a breadth of 
6 f(H>t ; but all cliffs and difficult spots had been left in their natural state. 

From Mutteeanah to Nagkfmdah, 10 miles, maoh of the road had been 
opened to a breadth of 6 feet ; but where precipices occurred the true line of the 
road had been left, and they were only passable by means of footpaths led under 
or over them. 

6. The entire 3S miles of road from Simla to Nagkundah could not be con- 

sidered more thw.Jialf completed to a breadth of 6 feet, as the work to be done, 
although not equalling in extent that completed, was still infinitely more difficult 
and expensive. The number of coolies employed on tliis portion of the line was 
62,888, of whom 8,776 were paid labourers, and 54,113 were unpaid. This gives 

an average of coolies per mile, or (bad the labour been all paid for) 

Co.*s Rs. 280. 11. 5. per mile. The actual expenditure was, on labour 

Co.'s Rs. 1,747. 11. 6., and on superintendence Co.'s Rs, 1,741, 6, 8., or a 

total expenditure per mile of Co.'s Rs. 106. 11. 8. 

7. Between Nagkundah and Wangtoo operations had not been commenced 
further 4han picketing out the line with flags, which was done by myself on my 
rctvirn fi’om Chini in October. The intended line between these points is fully 
determined on, aud will be nearly level throughout. 

8. Between Wangloo and Chini 10 miles of road had been opened to a breadth 
of 6 feet. 

In consequence of the extensive clifts occurring throughout this division, these 
10 miles were not continuous, but were composed of portions lying between the 
most difficult cliffs, in some of ’which, however, much work had been done : 
26,206 labourers were employed on this portion^ of the work, of which 20,429 
were unpaid, and 4, 81 ^ 6 , from the Kaoloo district, who were whose 

wages were recovered from the Bussahir state. The number of labourers per mile 
was consequently 2,8)29 ; or, had they been paid for, equal to Co.'s Rs. 361. 4. 7. 
This is 112 rupees per mile dearer than the lower road between Simla and Dug- 
shai, and is owing to the excojldinglv difficult naturO of the ground in the upper 
part of the valley of the Sutlej. Besides these Ift miles of road, ,tJie whole of 
the wood and iron-work for a light cattle bridge acro.ss tlie Sutlej near Wangloo 
had been prepared, the piers had been built, and all is ready to throw the bridge 
across at the .commencement of next season. 
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9. The entire work ihat'had been executed on the line to the di^ of in;^ 
reoefying charge hrdm 'Halor Kenn^jr tnay thna be d^iled:*— ^ ’ 

Operations hB^i beekt eommenced over 92$. tnil«» of bf wltfeh 49 ?|nUea. 

-were continuous, and of an average breadth ot 9' feet, on which had h&eii 
pWed 8d,600 labourers, making an average of 1,747 labourers per mile, and 
which, had they been jjj^d for at the usual rates, would have entailed a, cost of > 
Cb/al&i.249. 9. per mile. As it was, the eii^nditure per mile wa8,';l^r labour,, 
Co/«JRa.l49. 14., and for superintendence, Cb/aJSs. 18. 11. 9. 


10. Thlity-three miles were partially oj^ to a width of five feet, on which< 
had been employed 62,888 labourers, making an average of 1,905 men per.mile, 
which, had they been paid, would have cost 272 Company's rupees per mile. 
As it was^ the expenditure per mile far labour was 58 Company's rupees^ and 
for superintendmioe, 52 Company's rupees. ' ^ ^ 


11. Ten miles were open to a breadth of five feet, but not continuous, the 

Islfour upon which had been 25,295 coolies, or 2,529 per mile, which, had they 
been pai^ would have been equivalent to Co.*s Rs, 832. 11. 5. per mile. The 
actnm''cost per mile was, on labour, 81. l. 7., and on superintendence, 

Ce.'evRs. l5. 13. 9. 

12. The total amount of labour since the commencement has been 174,673 
codlies; and assuming the whole distance from Dugshai to Chini to be 168 
miles, they have certainly opened out one-half to an average width of five feet. 

13. Major Kennedy, in his report, states as liis opinion, that 302,895 labourers- 
should open out the whole distance to a breadth of eight feet ; but, judging from 
the actual returns of woi^ done, it will take 46,^461 above this number to open it 
out to six feet. This, however, is no very great discrepance, as the additional 
two feet in breadth add but little to the expense of the road. ^ Six feet will also 
be ample breadth for the present requirements 4>f the road between Simla and 
Chini, as such, with occasional places of passage of 10 feet in width, would be 
perfectly practicable for laden mules and litters. This breadth will not, how- 
ever, suffice for the easy traffic of the large number of loaded animals which ^ 
must be employed between Simla and Dugshai, to fulfil his Lordship’s maiu 
object, that of obviating the necessity of employing coolies for the conveyance 
of loa<^ from the hills to the plains, and the iiardsbip insepai^rtfiyeonuectea with 
forced .lalmur. 


14. A general breadth of 12 feet, with places of passage of 18, will be re- 
quired. Now as experience has shown us that it tooic 1,747 labourers per mile 
to open a five feet path qver this portion, it will require, on account of the steep- 
ness of the hill sides, more than double that number to increase this width to 
12 feet, or, in other words, it will require 216,166 labourers in addition to those 
employed, up to the date of my receiving charge, to complete the line from 
Dugshai to Simla to a breadth of 12 feet. The total labour employed in open- 
ing the road to this breadth will then have been 302,666 coolies, or 6,053jper 
mile, which had it been all paid for, woi|}d have cost 864 rupees per mile, ’rfaia 
his Lordship will perceive is well within the estimate made by M^or Kennedy 
in the 18th para, of bis report, in which he states, If his Lordship should 
4ecide upon the further opening of this road to a width of 18 feet generally, 
reduced to 18 feet at clifis, to admit of the transport of goods upon wheel car- 
riages, the principle we are now acting upon would accomplish this result oyer 
the whole extent of the line, at an average to£al cost from the commencement 
of about 130|. ^r mile, supposing the whole of the coohe labour to be paid 

15. As 1 un^ersiftnd it to be his lordship's wish to huve this portion of the 
line open for the return of the Government establishments in April next, I can 
only, after deducting Sundays, calculate on 104 wofilking da^. . It will, , therefore, 
be necessary.to eB 3 ]dc^ 2,078 labourers per diem, and to do this my resources are 
unequal. 

The utmost amount of unpaid labour the Superintendent of Hill States egn 
furnish me witlk on this portion of the linj^-fo 500 coolies per* diom, , The 

* ■ s. V. v- ■' ' ' balance 
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balance of former pums sanctioned by Government remaining in my Imiuls, is 
Co.'s 5. 1. (x'ide Account Current and Statement's attached to this 

Rejjort). IVIy lesources therefore arc. 

No. of XAbourers. 


500 unpaid coolies, for 104 da 3 ’s - _ - - « 52,00o 

Co.'s "Jls. G,848. 5., equal, at 7 coolies per rupee, to - - 47,938 

Total available Labourers - - - 99,!138 

1C. To complete the number I conceive necessary for my olyoct, I reijuire 
1,10,228 labourers, or in teims of mono}', 16,604 Company’s rupees. 1 have 
proposed to the Superintendent Hill States that the districts which have 
nof»lected to furnish the number of free labourers required from tlieiii, shall he 
fined at the market rate of a coolie’s p.i}’ for each absentee. Those have been so 
numerous, that up to the present time, such fines, not including those for the 
State of Bussahir, would yield a total of ft, 000 Ct)mpany’s rupees. 

If liis Lordship would be jdoased to allow of the imposition of the-sc fines, and 
the amount credited to the road fund, the total sum required from Government 
on aecoimt of labour, to open the lower [xn-tiou of the lino t<» a width of 12 feet 
b}' April next, would be 10,C04 (.'ouipan 3 '’s rupees; and for this amount do I beg 
hirt Lordship’s sanction. In this 1 do not include the expense of parapet walls, 
or rails, wdiich mnv borcafler become a matter for consider.ition. 

17. I have, 111 para. C, shown that an average of 1,0(J5 coolies jicr mile did not 
more than half open 33 miles of tlie upper line hetweeii Simla and Naghnndah, 
to a breadth of five feet ; and in ]>aia. 7, that an average of 2,529 labourers per 
mile opened out 10 miles of fivo-foet j’oad between Waugtoo and Chini. Major 
Kennedy states that he anticipated an average of 1,082 coolii's per mile would 
open out tlic whole of this to a broadtli of eight feet, but lie miscalculated on the 
nature of the ground. An average of 2,(>00 labourers per mile, or, as-juming the 
distance to be 117 miles, a total of 3,04,200 coolies should suffice to construct a 
six-feet road from Simla to Chini. But of the 3,04.200 coolie*, wc buvo ahvady 
had 88,147 up to the time, of niy assuming charge; so that 2,16,053 is the 
r<'(juisite number. Should it be required to liave such a road open by the 15th 
of June, we cau^ititiy Stilculate on J40 w'orkiug days, and shall therefore require 
1,543 labourers jier diem. The Bussahir State, through which nearly the whole 
of the upper line runs, can furnish, I believe, 1,200 coolies per diem. The 
remaining 343 iiia\' be ’procured IVoiii neighbouring state.s, and paid from money 
due b}' the Bussahir* State, on account of absentees of lust year. The sum of 
1,823 Company’s rupees, or the j*ay of 12,701 labourers, is still duo on this 
account. This will suffice for the pay ment of half the number the Bussahir 
State may be unable to furnish- Payment for the other moiety may perhaps be 
.sanctioned from other funds by his Lordship. 

18. ThO results which form the data on wliich these calculations arc made, 
were rA)^ined when a most cffioioiit staff, chiefly of volunteers, were at Major 
Kennedy’s disposal. I have at pi-csent onl}' the assistance of three officers, viz.. 
Lieutenants Dawson and Johnson and Major Cautle}'. The first is emplo 3 ’'ed on 
the upper line, on a salary of 250 rupees per mensem, and his services there 
cannot well be di‘*ponsod with. Lieutenant Johnson is fully employed in the 
ueighbourhootl of’Dugsbai, and Jtlajor Cautley between that and Simla. 

Another assistant, sanctioned by. his Lordship, on a salary of 100 rupees per 
mensem, Mr. Quin, is not fitted for the duties of the superintendent of a division. 

*1 have just lost the valuable assistance of Ueutenant Hankin, of the 6th Irre- 
gular C3avalry, and feel iliat, under these circumstances, I cannot expect the 
same results as were obtainable when Muj«»r Kennedy had the assistance of nine 
officers.* 

19. For the works between Simla and Dugsbai, L am much in need of the 
superintendence of officers, in cousequeuce «>f the rapiditv' of execution *hat is 
rcfiuired. 1 have had several offers, from officers here well fitted for the duties, 

to 

■ Lieutenant Johnson, Lieutenant llankin. Lieutenant Dawson, Major M'Murdu, M|tjor 
Napier, F. Freeman, osq., Captain Weller, Major Cautley, and Lieutenant Briggs. 

79. C 
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to lend nu: their services, if Government would he pleased to pay their extra 
expeu«cs. I would beg of his Lordship to sanction the appointment of two of 
these olfieorsj on a salary of 120 rupees each per mensem, until the work is com- 
])l(‘ted. Tins «onld only entail an extra charge of 240 rupees per mensem, and 
six months would serve to eomplcte the whole line to Cliini. 


20. The services of the European uon-coinmissioned officers and "privates of 
the Ilononiable Company’s Sappers and Her ]Maje.sty’s 22d Regiment have been 
most valuable, and T trust that his Lord'»hij) would ho pleased to continue the 
monthly allovaiiee of 20 rupees per man they ha\ e hitherto received. 

21. The system of accounts v Inch Major Kennedy ndoj)ted, and which is 
being .strictly carried tnif by me, is such as to enable me at any time to furnish 
tile Go\ t'rnmeut with an accurate account of the <nYpenditure on each of the 
several portions of the nvid. The services oi the accountant, Mr. Graham, have 
been iiidispeii'Jahly neecssarv in carrying out this really perfect sj'stcm of road 
account.-*; ami J v. ouJd beg of hi-^ L(>r(lsliip being jdeased to sanction the reten- 
tion of Mr tJrahain’s Aalii.ible s< rvices for the next six moiith.'*, on the salary he 
has lacn receiving, <>1‘ lot) rujjec- per inenstMU. 

22- 'The sum ol my requbitioiis for the si,x uioulhs ending 30th June 1851, 
and \vlji<‘Ii, if saiiftioiu'd !)\ his Lordshij;, will enuhle me to open, by that date, 
the w’liole liiu' iVom nug.-bai to Simla, and thence to Chini, the former porthm 
to a bivedth of 12 feet and the hitt'a’ to six. ttre — 


Is!. A giant from G<*venimeiit on account of lulmur on the Dug- ^ 
sliai, and similai portion - - - - - - j 

2d. Fines on certain Hill State- <m uc<-ouut of abseiite,'s - - i 

3d. Fines due by the Buss ihir State ------ 

4th. 'I'lic soivicc.s of t»\o oiiiccr.s for six month.s, at 3 20 per mensem 
f)fh. Aceounfanl,*,- salary ii>r six month-, at l.>0 per nicnsom 
Oih. iHlowaiiee to 20 iCiiropean n.jn-eommis.sioned oHieers, at 20 
jier niensoni, for .six niojitljs - - . _ 


port 
Co.'s JU 


1 0,004 
0,000 
1.K23 
1,440 
000 


'I'otal 


Of wliicli only 15,314 rnpee- is eliaJ'geal>lc to Goveimmenn 





2.100 

Ils. 

23,107 


23. As the success of the.sc .uraugements depends entirely on the rcgulartty 
with whicli the different stuti's furnish their (|uotas of free labourers, I beg that 
the Snjienntciulent of Hill States may be allowed to fine any delimpient state to 
the amount due In it f<M' absentees, taking each absentee at the market value of 
a coohe’s services. 


21. « have appemlcd to thi- r jiort the f.jllowing slatenients, which I trust hi® 
Lord-liip will cuiisidc] satistaclory . 

3't. Return of iabourers mnployc’d on the road from its coniincnccftiont to the 
l.'ili November 1850. . 

2d. Return of o.-ta!dishinent, with the salary drawn hy each incumbent from 
the road department. 

3(1. Account current, with statements cx[danatory of every item of expcnditino 
in e.tcli division. 

• I have, &c. 

^signed) D. JRriggs, * 
Sn])erinteudent Mindoostuu and Thibet Road. 


(No. 35 of i8.il.) 

Letter from Liemtenaut Z). Jingg.t, Superintendent II indoostan audThiliet Road, 
to Sir JI. jU. jKll/ot, K.C.B.. Secretary to the Government of India, with the 

Governor-GeiJdral of India. 

• 

Sir, Simla, 4 February 1851 ,. 

As it might apj)car, from my report of tlie 21st Decemlx'r last, that the only 
obstacle to the free traffic of laden animals from the plains to Simla existed 
hebween Dugshai and till's station, and that ray project of opening that portion 
of the ne\v road hy 1st May next, if successful, wotdd render the whole line 

between 
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bcfcwfcn tlie plains and Simla practicable for beasts# of burthen, 1 have tin- honour 
to beg you will bring to bis Lordship’s notice, that, since the despatch of tljut 
report, 1 have visited the road between the plains and Dugsh.xi, and found, to 
iny surprise, tliat it is next to an iiuposs-ibIKty to have; tli.it portion ptissahle for 
laden animals by the 1st of May, or indeed by a tnnch lattjr date. 

2. Tbitj will, of course, render my effoits to open tbe line between Dugsluii 
and Simla by that date (of tbe })rac(icability of witich 1 do not (‘ut^'vtaiu a 
doubt, should bis Lordship be plijasod to accede to the [»ropoBirions set. forth in 
my report), devoid of any benefit to the public. 

3. *\Vitlj a desire to bring tbis portiim of the road into iiimn-dialc use, I have 
examined the country lying between l)ugE.t»ai and Kalka, and Imve dis<-o\er<'d 
that an excellent line exists to the north of Dugshai, uhicii, besules cn,il>ling luc 
to shorten the road between that cantonment and Snnla by ten miles, is superior 
to that under construction between Dugshai and Kalka iii point of disiauce, 
easiness of descent, and eheapuess of eonstniciion. 

* 

4. I am informed that the lino in progress between Dugshai and the plains 
is twenty miles in length, is generally at a gradiettl of 10 ui 1 OO, will vet cost 
00,000 rupees, and requires one year to complete it. The Hue 1 beg- to draw his 
Lordship’s attention to (and whieli is repn sentex! by the red Iiiu* in the acef>iri- 
panying sketch) wdll reduce the distance from DugsJiai to Kalka to 1-1 miles, 
will never exceed a gTudient of, 4 feet in luo, and may ho constructed by 
an amount of- lahotir not exceeding in cost jo,ooo t’ompany% rupees iu two 
months. 

5. Ther<* is another point, which may f.i\uurably icconiuietul tlii^ Iiu<* to his 
Lordship’s notice. 

The {Superintendent of Hill States has informed me that .» road to connect tin* 
two liiJl stations of Dugshai and Kussowh^e has Ik'cu sanetioiie<' by ihe (Jo\ern- 
immt. The Hue vliieh 1 j^ropose will, with two braucli roads, eaeli lialf a mili> 
iu length, full}’, aud as jH-rfeotly as may b *, px’ov ide for tin- easy eominuMicafion 
between the.se station.®, and will, at tbe same time, alibi’d to each ea-y ae.ee,-- to 
the plains. 

0. Slionld ins Lordsliij) be pl('a>e<l to sauetion this propo.sal of mine, all tliat I 
rexpiirc are tli<'*sc;^ci-s of the :{<1 Cannpany of Sappers (at prc-seiit (‘tnployed 
under Dugsluii) fora period of tw’o mouths, ami the sum of lO.OOO nipecs, or 
laliQur eijuivalent to it, fiom whieh nughi to be deducted tlie am<iuut s.uietioned 
by th«‘ Military Boafil for the lim- tieiweeu Dugshai and Kussowlee, as the liiu* 
projiosed hy me mei'ts all the, rexpiirements ol it. 

1 have, Src. 

(sitined) S). Brings, 
Superiuteudeiit 1 lindoostan ami Thibet Road. 

, (A true eojiy.) 

• , (siguetl) Ji . 

Secretary to the (loviirnmeiit of India 
with the thneruor-Ceneral. 


• Minotjs by the M<ist Noble the ( lOveruor-Cb'nor.il ol India, date<I 

14 February 1851. 

4» 

SinuA Axn Dugshai Roau. 

1. The report of Lieutenant Briggs show’s that the anticipations formed bv 
Miijor Kennedy, aud held out iu his report, have not been lulfilled. Ihe loufj 
wa.s open for the journey of the Ckuuniaucler-iii chitd Iroin Simla to Dugshai 
in the end of November, but it was only rendered pus&able by temporary expe- 
dients of ramps and wooden stages, carrying it round all the chiel ditlicultic" m 
the way. 

Although the expectations which I was encouraged to form have not been 
'filled, and although the road from J>ug’shai to Simla will require botii more 
>ney and more time to finish it tlian was sujiposed, 1 think that the progress 


fulfilled 
money 
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which lias been made is satisfactory, and that the work will be well worth the 
additional money which will be required to complete it. 

2. I continue, as I have declared im^self from the first, to be especially anxious 
for the formation of that portion of the road wliich lies between Simla and the 
plains, since the opening of that line for beasts of burthen .will at once put an 
end to the worst and largest part of the oppressive system of begaree. which it 
was intended to remove. 

I wish Lieutenant Briggs, therefore, to continue to direct his attention to the 
formation of this part of the line in particular, on the scale specified in my former 
letter. If any diminution of that scale should be desirable at particular points, 
by reason of the difficulty of the work, and its consequent expense, Lieutenant 
Briggs will be so good as to report specially thereupon. 

3. Tlie neglect and apathy of the chiefs in regard to a work which is so greatly 
for the advantage of their people, are to be regretted ; but the work cannot be 
allowed to fail on that account, nor can the chiefs be permitted to evade the 
plain obligations of their subordinate condition as tributaries. 

4. It is not necessary, nor does it appear to me to be expedient, to levy the fines 
proposed upon the several chiefs whose coolie.s have absconded ; I think it better 
to overlook the faults of the past, and to confine my instructions to providing 
against their recurrence in the future. 

With this view the quota of labourers whjch each cliief may equitably be 
called upon to furnish for the formation of roads through his territory should 
first be fixed ; the value of their labour, at the market rate, should then be ascer- 
tained, and the chief should be required to pay the sum to which it may amount 
in cash to the British Goverimieiit, who will then hire the labourers necessary to 
complete tbe work which the chief w'as hound to perform. 

Before enforcing this payment by the several chiefs, the Superintendent of Hill 
States will he careful to explain to them the nature' of this measure, and to show 
that their ow'u indifferenee or w’ant of control over their subjects has compelled 
the Government to liave recourse to it. 

5. Tlie udditiouul aid ol’ two officers oil the allowance named shall he given to 

Lieutenant Briggs, on condition that these officers are already in the hillis absent 
from regimental duty, and tliat thus additional removals shaU not be caused by 
the grant, ' 

I have no objection to continue tlie Jissistance of the Serjeants or overseers, 
and of the accountant. . • 

(). The additional expense involved in all this, will be considerable. A sum of 
l."i,00() rupees has already, been granted and cx})cnded. Uiutcnant Briggs 
solicits, in various items, an addiliouul grant of 23,000 rupees. Though tliis will 
swell the expense beyond what was anticipated, still it will complete a work of 
great value at a comparatively small expense. The e.vpenditure will be xvcll 
bestowed, not merely as eff’cetirig the abolition of an oppressive system, bjit as a 
mea.snre of economy, which will annuall}' save to the Government a large siqn, 
now necessiirily exj)ended in the pa 3 'mcnt of the porters for the barriage of the 
public establishments connected with the Government when in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, with army head quarters, and with the stores for troops quartered in the 
hills. 

7, The quota to be fixed for each chief, and the sum which will cousequen^’^ 
be exigible from him in conimutaticm of the labojir, should he submitted for the 
approval of ihe^oard of Admiuislration. Monthly progress reports will be sent 
direct to me by Lieutenant Briggs. 

(signed) JOalhousk. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) H. M, JUlliotf 
Secretary to Government of India with the 
* * Governor-General, 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India, dated 

14 February 1851. 

•i 

Lieutenant Briogs* proposed Road from Dugshai to Kaxjca. 

1 . If the facts be as Lieutenant Brifrgs states; if a road from Kaika to Dng- 
shai can be made 14 miles long instead of 20, on a gradient of 4 to the 100 
instead of 10 to the 100 feet ; to be completed in two months, whereas, the pre- 
sent road, long in progress, cannot be hnished under 12; and if all this can be 
done.for 10,000 rupees, instead of 60,000 required for the completion of the 
existing plan, in addition to the sums already expended, there can be no doubt 
of the advantage of adopting Lieutenant Briggs’ view. 

2. But these facts appear to me to be very strange, and to call for further inquiry. 

Transmit Mr. Briggs’ letter and sketch to the Superintending Engiuoor at 

Umballa; request his immediate attention and full reply to it. 

Call for an immediate and concise report on the Kaika road, slating the 
length, the gradient, the dimonsious, the date when commenced, the dute.at 
which its completion is expected, the money already expended on it, and the 
money re<|uired to complete it. 

3. Inform Lieutenant Briggs that the facts lie has stated appear to me to call 
for inquiry, and that I have referred his letter, and will form my judgment upon 
it and upon the reply when the latter is recei%'cd. 

(signed) Dalhousie. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) //. Rl. Elliot, 

Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


(No. 3687.) 

Letter from Lieutenant- Colonel J . T. Eoilcau, Superintending Kngiuecr N. W. 
Provinces, to Sir Henry Elliot, ic. c.b.. Secretary to the Government of India 
with ihe Qo'ierrj^-Gcneral. 

Sir, Camp, Umballah, 24 February 1851. 

I HAVE the honour of aeknowlcdging the receipt (yesterday) of your letter. 
No. 494, dated the ’lTth of February current, forwarding, by desire of the most 
Noble the Goverhor-generul, a letter from Lieutenant Briggs, »Supcriutciident of 
the Thibet and Hiiidoostan Road, No. 35, dated the 4ih instant, with sketch, 
proposing a new line of road from Kaika to Dugshai, and, in compliance with 
nis Lordship’s instructions, beg to make the following observations in reply. 

2. A statement is submitted with this letter, exhibiting in detail all the par- 
ticulars of construction of Lieuteiiaut-colouel II. Napier’s road from Kaika to Dug- 
shan The length from Kaika to the four cross roads in tlie centre of the 
cantonments, at Dugshai is 17 miles 1,644 yards, or nearly 18 miles, of which 
distance : 

2 miles - - - is at a gradient of 7 ini 00 

8 miles 1,200 yards is at a gradieut of 4 in 100 
6 miles 0,004 yards Is at a gradient of 2^ in 100 
and 1 mile 0,440 yards is level ; 

whence, if the incline were uniform along the wliolc road, the gradients would 
be as follows ; viz. 

From Kaika to the four cross roads in the 

centre of the cantonments of Dugshai - 3 feet 596 in 100— 2'' 04''. 
From ditto to the Parade - - - - 3 feet 673 in 100-=2”03'. 

The total rise from Kaika is about 3,405 feet. 

3. Lieutenant Briggs, in the fourth jjaragraph of his letter. No. 35, to your 
address, states, on information which he has received, that the road (Lieutenant- 
colonel Napier’s) from Dugshai to the plains is 20 miles in leiigih, is gcneraHy 
at a gradient of 10 in 100, and that the line of road which he proposes to’ adopt, 

79. c 3 will 
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will reduce the distance from Dugshai to Kalka to 14 miles, and will never 
exceed a gradiont of 4 feet in lOO. Now, the slightest inquiry on the part of 
the Superinh'ndont Thiliet and Iliudoostan Road into the facts of the incorrect 
and exjiggcraied information which htf^hud received, would at once have satisfied 
him of its inaccuracy, and have jnevented (as it ought to have done) the sub- 
mission of such a loose report to the Governor-general. Twenty miles are equal 
to llfljttOO feet, which, at 10 feet in 100, would give the rise from Kalka to 
Dugshui, 13,600 feet; to which add 1,800 feet, being about the height of Kalka 
above the level of the sea, and wo shall have 12,360 feet for the height of Dug- 
shai above the same Icvtd, or more than double the height of its highest jpe^ 
(6,760 feet), and equal to the inoe-l elevated point of the Chor mountain ; this 
simple arithmetical computation would have sliown Lieutenant Rriggs how greatly 
he liad been misinfonned, and it was certainly his duty to have made it. 

4. Again, in regard to the |)roj)osed line which is to reduce the distance 
beiwcf'u Dugshai and Kalka from 20 to 14 miles, i. e., more than one-fifth, and, 
at the same tune, to diminish tlie inclination from 10 to 4 feet in 100, i . «?., three- 

I will only remark, that if the .same extreme points are taken in both 
lines of r(»ad, the rcsnlt, as stated by Lieutenant Briggs, is a jdiysicaJ impossi- 
bility ; ubiic, if the same points are not taken, the comparison between the two 
lines of road dots not hold good, and the statement is calculated only to mislead. 
A road of 14 miles made from Dugsliai to Kalka would hayc a slope of 16 feet, 
577 in 100, equivalent to an angle of 8” 57, on the supposition that another 
road Ix'twecn the Wme points, of 20 miles in length, hud a slope of 10 iu 100, 
i. e., its inclination would be one-h.tlf greater, instearl of three-fifths less, as 
assumed by Lieutenant. Bi’tggs. 8uch careless and inaccurate statements cannot 
be loo strongly condemned. 

6. Of the exact length of the proposed new line, I am not able to give a 
precise ojniiiun. The sketch submitted by the* su])erintendcnt of the road has a 
.scale attached to it, which, if correct, would make the old road 11 miles and 
7 fiirhtngs, and the proposed new one lo miles and (J furlong.^ only. Both 
distance® are manifestly too .short, and either the scale or the sketch is therefore 
inaccurate. I’lie Lawrence Asylum is tJie only jdacc on the line between Dug- 
shai and Kussowlee whi<*h is iilcntified by name. I have, th^efore, marked on 
the .sKctch Avith red ink letters, jioint.s which I Mipj)osc to bo<<^ foTlo'ws ; viz. 

A. 'J lie ridge connecting the N. cud of the Dugohai Hill ivith the hill to the 
N. E. known as the Chewa Ridge. 

B. Tlie point on the north ridge, or .spur of tho. Dugshai Hilf, on the road to 
Siibathuo, where tlie pathway to Ku&sowlee branche.s off. 

C. Tile hill of Dhurunpore, 

D. The bazaar at the foot of the Kussowlee Hill, commonly known as the 

“Gulkhnr Huttee.” . • 

distance from C. to D. has been measured by the* executive engineer. 
Captain .1. Anderson, along tlie line proposed him for construction, both on 
tho mirth ami on the south sides of the range, and is just 4J miles in length ; 
from C. to the four cross-roads in Dug.*.}mi is about four miles more : total from 
the Gulkhur llqitee to Dugshai, about 8i miles. 

From Gnlkl.ur Huttee to the Pioneer Qamp P. in the • 

sketch is about _ - - - - 6 miles. 

And thenre to Kalka - - _ _ - - -5,, 

Avhieh wouhl make the distance from the four cross roads in the centre of the 
station at l>ugshai, by Lieutenant Briggs' proposed new line, 19J miles, or 
rather more tlian 1 ^ mile longer than it is by Lieutenant-colonel Napier's 
road. 

• 

1 do not give the above distance.® with full confidence in their exactness, but 
I bclipAC they are very nearly coirect. 

•A more ilirect line from Dugshai to the plains appears to be through the 
station 'of Kussowlee. Its length is as follows; viz. 


From 
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Ji files. Yarda. 

Prom Bogshai to the Gulkhur Hutteo, as above - 8 8S0 

From Gulkhnr to Kuspowlee Parade - - - 1 34 <» 

From Kussowlee Parade to Kalka - - - 8 1,182 

Totai - _ . 18 0,822 


but this distance is afl'ectcd with any error in the estimated lino from Duesiiai 

to the Gulkhur Huttce. 

« 

(i. njc line of road whicJi Licutt^nant Briggs proposes to adopt was examined 
by Lieiitt’iiant-colouel Napier, and by Lieutenant Drummond, of the Lngtiujers, 
before the rou<i now under cunstruclion was marked out, and it was aliandontnl 
for two reasons; viz. 

1st. Because it was believed to lur long-er than tlie j)repcut lino ; and, 

2d. Because the ascent up the spur or ridge on the north side of the hill 
at Dugshai could only he effected at a moderate incline (4 in lOO) by 
making numerous zigzags, wliieli are incoiiveuiont, and would have addl'd 
much to the travcdling distance. 

Reasons, in my opinion, sufficiently strong to justify the selection tiuule hy 
Lieutenant-colonel Napier, of the present line from Kalka to the Dugshai 
Cantonment. 


7. It most also Lc home in mind, that the fdijcct of the fU’csenl road wa.s 
simply to afford an easy coinmonicatioii henvecn Kalka (or Pinjor) and the 
station of Dugshai, for wdiieh j)urposo it uas necessary to carry it quite into the 
ground occnpii'd for the cnntoninent. The n^ad was not considerefi in I’clerence 
tt) its exten.'-ion in any dircetieii, hut was s(dely intended for (he use of th.' troops 
and the traffic contingent on tlieir wants. This end will be eonipletely eO'eeled 
as soon as the line is open, and 1 am of opinion that the now line proposed hy 
Liei tenant Briggs would not, as legards the cantonment nt Dugshai, offer one 
single advantage over the present line, while it has the one great disadrarilago 
of a difficult acre, ss to the oee.upied portion of the hill from the north spur, or of 
a great iocwis? in length, if carried (at a moderate incline of say 4 in 100) 
along either sid^ 

8. 1 concur eutirely in tlic adiaiitage of opening that portion of tin* new 
line which lies between Dugshai ami Kussowlee ; tlie troop.s at both stations 
suffer great irlcouv'cniencc fioin want of the means of eoiumunicatiou with each 
other by the diri'ct line. The necessity for the construction of this load was 
brought to the notice of the Siqie.viuteudcul Hill Stati's by the late Major-g'i’ueral 
Sir Dudley Hill, k. c. B., cormnunding the Sirhind Division, in a letter, No. 153, 
dated the 19th of August 1850; hut Mr. F^lwards in passing on the (icierars 
representation to the Hoai'd of Aduiinistration at Lahore, rceommeiided (28 h 

•'Augu.st 185P) that it should bo madeoxerto the military depai tinent for the two 
Ibllowiiig reasons ; viz. 

1st. Because ii vxas required simply for convenience, of connnnnicaiioii 
between the two military cautonmorits of Kussowlee and Dugshai ; umJ, 

2d. Because the line passes through the districts of Bughat and Puttiala, 
» the zemindars of which part of the country are already employed to so 
great an extent in constructing the new line of road bctxxeeu Simla and the 
plains, that any further call on them for labour wouhl subject the people 
to consideraWe inconvenience and hardship. 


If the new line from Dugshai be adopted as a part of the road from Sirnla to 
the plains, it will cease to be required simply for convenience of communication 
between the military cantonments of Dugshai and Kussowlee ; and m lespect 
of the second reason, I hardly see any possibility of the work ^ being pi ogressci 
satisfactorily under the military department, who are dependant on the hm «ii9- 
iricts fur their labourers, if the demand for these men for the new road trom 
Simla towards the plains, has been so great that no fuvjher call foi t n ir sei- 
vices can be justly made. The line of road has not been yet s.uictioued ni the 
military department. The Military Board, in their letter No. o42e, dated c 
79. c 4 
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2lst of November 1850, have bimply directed that an estimate for repairing the 
road, as saoctioned by Government on the 30th of September 1850, may be sub- 
mitted. 

0. Witli respect to the new line of road in its entire length, proposed to be 
constructed by Lieutenant Briggs, i. c., from the points E. to F. in the sketch, 
I am of opinion, if it can be opened for traffic for even twice the sum stated by 
him, i. c., for 20,000 rupees, that it wdll be advisable to give it sanction; the 
saving of distance between Dngshai Hill and Simla will certainly be great, as 
the whole detour round the Chewa Range will be saved, and the troops will 
have the benefit of that portion which lies between Dngshai and the Gulkllur 
Huttee. 


10. But for purposes of communication between Kalka and Dugshai, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Napier’s road, under any circumstances, has the preference, and 
it should be progressed to coinpletiou with all possible vigour. The whole of 
the upper portion, i. c., from the Kossilla River to Dugshai, is finished (the 
small Kossilla Bridge excepted), aud the earthwork on the Kalka side of the 
Kossilla ma^bc completed in 2 j or 3 mouths, as for this 1 have u sufficient sum 
of money at rny cHsjjosuI. The great obstacle has been and still is the blasting of 
a great mass of rock on which the 3d Company of Pioueeis are engaged, marked 
P. in the .sketch, and as their withdrawal w’ould at once put a stop to our 
ojxTations at this diflicult point of the road, and entirely pyevcrit the possibility 
of its being compreted within any assignable time, I beg earnestly to re- 
quest that the Governor-general will not accord his sanction to the withdrawal 
of the 3d Ct)m])any of Pioneers from their present employ until the road on 
wliicli they arc at work shall be opened out for use. 


1 1 . The annexures of your letter under acknowledgment are herewith re- 
turned. 


I have. See. 

(signed) 7*. Boileaut Lieut.-Col. 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. P, 




Statement cxluljitmg the Particulans of CoTifatriiction of Lieutenant-Colonel J?. Napier^s Road 

from Kalka to Dtiffshau 


Length of the Road. 


From Kalka to the large bridge over the Kossilla River, between 
the villages of Koorarce and Kooramg 

From the large bridge over tlic Kossilla to a small bridge under the 
village of JJeep - * - • - - . 

From the small bridge to die Nalmn road 

From the Xahun road to the boundary of eantonments at Dugshai • 
From the boundary to tlie four cross roads in centre of cantonmenta 
From the four cross reads to the parade - . • • • 

, Total Distance - - - 


Intervals. 

M. r. 

6.0004 

0.0407 

3 . 1£20 

0.1433 

1.0340 

.1700 

16.1684 


Total' 

Distance. 

jf. r. 

6.0004 

• 

12.0411 

15.1631 

16.1804 

17.1644 

18.1684 
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as 


(}iu:D»t(Ta. 


4| 

Intorvalii. 

Totol 
Xicn^hS. ' 

OnulientB. 

Rine 
in Foot. 

Total Binar 

P 

Ffojm Kalk^ to tfcha larga Kob- 

4f. J'. 

Mt r. 

3 i in 100 



flilU BtiidM sp w • 

From W^XossIlU Bndgc to 
lltb WiTs .... 

0.0004 

611OOO4 

793 6 

70^1*5 

4 in 100 

4 1750 

11.0000 

1 050.6 

I847.B 

Penn lltb Mile to IS} luilo * 

1.0410 

12J)44ff 

level - 

• 

1847 8 

From ISi mile to mile 

1.0880 

18.1820 

7 in 100 

554.4 

940i2.tt 

From Idj miio to 15} mile 

J. 1.330 

16.0880 

4 m too 

aoo.9 

9771.6 

From milotol^ mile 

From 10th mile to four crosn roads 

0.0880 

10 0000 

7 in 100 

104.S 

9056.6 

in oantoYinietits * . - 

From four orosB roads to parade 

1.1044 

17.1064 

4 in 100 

408.5 

daouel 

grounds w # - • - 

.1700 

18.1564 

0.78 in 100 

40. 

6405.1 


Width. 


• 



Frum Kalka, foi altout 6 mile«, is itpt, t. loadway. Iff feft, diam, ‘2 feet. 
The rcmaindd (about) lltnihs, Iff „ „ „ it „ „ S „ 


ExPENaF. 


Expendod up t«> 1st Fcbiuary 1861 - • about Co/a Ka. 11,10,000 

Wanted to coniplcU, ohipfl^ budges * * ,, » 00,ouo 


lotal 


Co/s Rs. 


2,40,000 


liuf OirirpiEu. 

Iracin;; (omnipncctl in June 1817, and opened out in October 1847. The earthwork may bo 
completeil m 2 i oi 0 iiiotiths, but ih( biidfai s mil take the gieatci (lart of a ,>ear to put up. 

(higned) J. T. liotUau, Lieutenant»Colono], 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. P. 


^ (True ('opus.) 

(signrd) 7J. C limHey, Under Secretary to the 
• ^ Oovemmeut ot India with the Oovernor-Generak 


(No. OJ.) 

liETTBR i'rom Liulitoiiaiit D. Srisjgs, .Suporintcndeiit Hinduostan and Thibet 

Road, to Sir IL Al. ElUoty k. ( . b.. Secretary to the Government of India 

wit|i the Governoi-Geneial. 

^ Sir, . ^ (’amp in Dug&hui, « March 1851. 

In continuation of iny former letter, regarding an advant.igeoiis hue for a 
road betM een Dugehai and the plama, I have the honour, after a close examin- 
ation and Burvry, to submit ioi the conaideratiop of the moat Noble the Governor* 
general, the accompanying sketeb, with the following remarks. My anxiety to 
avoid delay must he my apology for the louglmcbs of the sketch. 

2. The broad sienna line in the bketeh represent thqroad under conbtruction, 
by the supetintendiug ciigtiieer of the division, between Diigbhai and Kalka, 
the opening of wliick is delayed on account of certain woiks m the neighbour., 
hood of the spots marked as “ site of pioposcd bridge.” These works, 1 am of 
opinion, aill be ^xpcmsivc, and will occupy a consideiablc time iu construction. 

3. I am inform^ that his Loulbhip has been pleaded to sdnctioii the cony 
structiou of a road between the miiitaiy cautunmeuts of Kubbowlie^and Dugshai. 
An uhbrukeu chain of hills extends between tlicse stations, on which there are 
several obligatory pointi vhicli leave no choice as to the best line for a road. 
That shown in the ^etcli by the double ivd line from A. to B., is the only one 
that can be adoptexi. It is, with the exception of a small portion, a, perfect 
level. From points A. and B., the road must ascend to the two cantonments, 
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ajs shown by the blue ^xi€»» A.‘ C. and. D. Tlta ascent^ though cotksidepkble* 
'W;iUiha }>mcticable'foT4ailen aniiaulB.. ''c. ■!,'>:■ ih ■ . t . 

’ 4, The disbmce froi^ A. to B. is about 4J miles. ^VhatT beg to propose for 
hi^ .jM»dship*s oOnsider&tlon i% that tbe new rqieid' from, Simla ;tp the plains might 
Wmade proi^tl; evnilable, by extending' oii‘e line from A.‘tb meet the new 
i^id at B>),and another from B., running doi^p'the .Kussouiie ridge to m^t the 
X>ugshat and Kalkal rohd at a point F., 4| miles distant from iCa1hh» t^idlh 
4i miles are already nearly completed. The whole distance from JB. ik 
13 miles, of which tiie portion from A. to B. (or 4^ miles), have already deceived 
his Lordship's sanction ; the remaining 8i miles run through so favouraWe a 
country, that the cost of construction would not exceed 050 Company's rupees 
per mile, or 5,500 Company’s rupees for the whole distance. 

5. Should the superintending engineer of the division be unprepared to open, 
at once, the portion between A. and B., I could, with his Lordship’s permission, 
do so simultaneously with the other portions at the rate of 800 rupees per mile, 
,<)r 3,000 Company’s rupees for the 4^ miles. 

0. Thus .with an immediate outlay of 9,100 Company’s rupec.s, I propose, 
-within two mOiitlis after receiving his Lordship’s sanction, to render the whole 
line from Simla to the plains available for la<len animals. 1 may ’state that in 
point of slope and ^distance, this line is superior to the road now constructing, 
being in no place steeper than 3^ feet in luo ; and from E. to Katka, only 17]} 
miles in length. My the present road this distance is 22 miles, a portion, of 
which is at a gradient of 10 feet in 100. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) L>. Briggs^ 

Superintendent Hindoostan and Thibet Road. ,, 
(True copy.) 

(signed) JS. C. Bayley, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

-with the Governor- General. 


^ ‘ * 

Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-Gcndral, 

Kalka and Dugsiiai Road. * * 

V -V 

Thehe is one point in Colonel BoUeau’s letter^ on which I would beg to have 
information at once. 

He says, in para. 10, that if the Company of Sappers were removed, he could 
not finish the road within any assignable time. I would beg him to say what 
time he would assign for the opening of Colonel Napier’s line of road between 
Kalka and Dugshai if the means he asks be given, and the Government should 
request that the work may be completed with all practicable speed, 

27 March 1851. (signed) Dathousie. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) H. M. ElUot, 

Secretary to the Government of I/idia with the '• 

Governor-General. 


Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India. 

Line of Road from Dugshai, bit KussowttE to ICaiica. 

^ . Si , . 

Send copy of Colonel Boileaii’s reply to Lieutenant Briggs. Observe, that at 
this stage I do not express any opinion of my own, but that them is enough in 
* . >. Colonel 

^ ■ ■■, , — ' ..ii r A,i r ■ .■Iia fl .iii n ii>w. i ir I , 

* From Cokmol Boileau (3087),' 34th Febrasiy 1051*' ' ' 


' ^'4ilBvm5fDOSTAN- mm, «se* ■ *7 

Cciltm^l Boileeii^# tetter to impa^ so gravely th« acctxraey of JUeatepittt Briggs* 
calculations and estimates, that it disinclines me to sanction aiay further schemes 
until that letter ^csm refuted. The ^ti mates for the completion of the road 
from ^ifnte to Bogshai, both in respect of money and time, bare ’been so wide 
of the.acdual result, that 1 do not consider n^iy self justified in ux^fd^rtaklng 'ti fr^h 
line ijoad tUl the completion of the first one shall have uractically shown how 
xnuch lime and how much money will really' |^e required for the coustructiou of 
roads ibtlm hills, under the system pursued ih the Simla line. 

. 39 March 1851. , (signed) Hal^ougie. * 

(True copy.) . 

(signed) J7. C. Bayiey, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India with the 
* ’ Governor-General. 


(No. 153 .) 

Letter from Lieutenant JD. Briggs, Superintendent Hindoostau and Thibet 
Road, to Sir H, M. JRlliot, k.c.b.. Secretary to the Government of India with 
the Governor-General. 


Sir, Simla, 2 May 1851. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letta*, 2*Jo. 1030 of the 
7th ultimo, enclosing a letter from the Superintending Engineer North-Western 
Provinces, on the subject of a new road from Dugshai to the plams, propcMsed in 
my letters Nos. 35 and 02 , of the 4th of February and 8 th of March. 

2 . Lieutenant-colonel Boileau condemns the transmission to the most Noble 
the Governor-general of statements put forth in my letter, derived from informa- 
tion which he declares to be incorrect. These statements have reference to the 
existing road between Dugshai and the plains (or Colonel Napier’s), not to the 
new line proposed by me. They cannot, therefore, be said to impugn the accu- 
racy of my calculations and estimates for that scheme. I frankly acknowledge 
my error in mjdcing any statements in a communication for die perusal of the 
most Noble the Governor-general, based simply ujion information derived from 
others, although that information was received from practical men, whose autlio- 
rity mightliave b«sen considered good. 

3. Lieutenant-colonel Boileau endeavours to prove the inaccuracy of my state- 
ments regarding Colonel Napier’s road, by showing that, if correct, the altitude 
of Dugshai must exceed that of the highest pes^ of the Chor Mountains. 

This is ati unfair deduction, as he must know that 1 could not have visited the 
road in question (as 1 stated in my letter I had done) without observing that 
the lower pori.ions are so nearly level, as to render their gradient impt'rceptible. 
The entire ascent from Kalka ajipeared to be thrown into tiie last eight or ten 
miles ; and this ascent, from my own observation and on the authority of officers 
who had visited the road oftener than myself, I stated to be generally at 10 feet 
ilf 100 . 


4 . That I ought to have personally ascertained this, I am fully ‘aware ; hut 
my oWn proper duties were too numerous to afford time for more than the 
measurement of the new line I proposed, I have since, however, had an oppor- 
tunity of cJirefuUy taking the gradients of upwards of 3 J miles of Colonel 
Napier’s road, 'meauiured from the spot where the Hindoostan and 1 hibet rofid 
joins it. The following actual measurements show that Colonel Boiksau in his 
statement has erred as greatly as I did in, mine, and that my report was not so 
inaccurate as he deqjiarea it to be. Lieutenant-colonel Boileau makes it appear 
thai; no part of the road exceeds 7 feet in 100 in slope, whereas in the distances 

by ihe>— - . , 

84 foet have a gradient of from 10 to 11 feet in 100 . 


860 - ditto - - ditto - 9 to»10 

1,604 - tfitto - - ditto - 8 to .9 

4,788 - .ditto - - ditto - 7 to 8 

5,237 - ditto' ■ ■* ^ ditto - 6 to 7 

6,018 - ditto - - ditto - 6 to 6 

' 9QB ' - "ditto- ‘ - ditto - 4 to 5 

475 - ditto t < 4 . - ' ditto - 3 to 4 


»> 


>» 


100 . 

100 , 

100 . 

100 . 

100 . 

100 . 

100 . 


7 ^. 
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Tliat il» 7»087 feet, or opwardB of one-third of the dietance measured has a 
greater slope than 7 100.' ^ ^ | ^ ■ 

• 0. It Is not for the purpose of cay^ing at Colonel Bolleau*s statements, or 
ceaSttftng Colonel Ngpier*s road, that 1 have prej^red thia table of gradients, or 
inslItOted a eompeniioh hetwben the tivo linear of road'; it is soldy that the great 
advantages derived from the easy s!o{ie of the Hindoostan and ^ihet ro.ad may 
no^;be entirely nullified hy its jun^hsta? with one on which there are such g«a- 
^ dieifts as" 8 add 16 feet In 100; tor alihoUgli diere may be but lOO yards So 
* steep, it is sufficient to prevent the carriage offloads, whose weight 'npoit the 
easier gradients would, not be too great fur the draught power, . v < 

6. As' the sketch submitted with my letter. No. as, was drawn merely to give 
his Lordship an idea of the direction of the proposed line, 1 am not surprised' 
that Colonel jBbtleaii found it incorrect when proved by tlie compasses. Had J 
possessed a plan of Colonel Napier's road, 1 sliould not liave represented it m 
my Sketch by dotted lines, which are generally used to represent objects whose 

„ positions are undetermined ; nor should I have committed the en*or so' severely 
commented on by Colonel Boileau, of stating it to have been &0 miles in length 
w-hen it was only 18. 

7. These errors all arose from my eagerness to facilitate with all possible ex- 
pedition, the communicatitm between btrnla and the plains, and to obviate for 
the future the necessity of emplo^nng coolies for the conveyance of loads. They 
will not, 1 trust, be viewed by his f.oi*dship in the hai*sh light thrown upon 
them by Colonel Boileau, as my intention in submitting the proposition could 
have no other aim but the public good. I still maintain, that in every way the 
new line proposed by me is the most advantageous that can be selected, and that 
unless it be adopted as the extension of the Simla and Dugshai road to the 
plains, no carriages will ever be used in the transport of loads. Beasts of burden 
will even experience difficulty in ascending a slope of 7 feet in 100. 

8. I regret to learn from the 3d para, of your letter, that the most Noble the 
Governor-general considers tlie actual results obtained upon the Dugshai and 
Simla road to be so wide of the estimates, both in respect of money and time, 
tliat he does not consider himself justified in sanctioning more schemes for hill 
roads at present. I bog respectfully to submit, that in u work, of tin's kind, the 
time occupied in its completion must entirely de|)end on the wdmber of labourers 
employed. In niy estimate, dated 21st December last, I calculated that 2,078 
labourors would be required for 104 wmrking days, to complete the road from 
Simla to Dugshai to a breadth df 12 feet, and that the necessary outlay would 
be about 23,000 Company’s, rupees. The following statement will show his 
Lordship, that the number. of labourers whose attendance on the works the 
authorities 'have been able to command, is far short of that I calculated upon; 
and that at present, I have every prospect of effecting a saving both in money 
and time on the estimate. 

* Statement. s 

« 

Number orWorking days from 1st December 1850 to 2l8t April 1851 - 91, 

Average number of labourers per diem during that period^ - • - 1,808. ■ 

Expenditure on eetirhatc up to 21st April 1851, about - - Co*s Us. 12,047. 

Ltength of road remaining to complete on the 21st April 1851, about - 6 i miles., 
Probable period of completion, including bridges* - - - 1st June f851. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) D. Briggs^ Lieutenant,. 
Superintendent Ilindoo&tan and Thibet Road. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) JB. C. )Bayley^ 

Under Secretary to the (xovernmeht of India 
with the Goveruor*General. 
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Mixvts by the Modi Noble the Governor-Geilerah , ; • . 

DudsHAi Road. * 

1. Acquaint Lieutenant Briggs that my obsei!:«atioQ8 on |he^ n^w ,rij^ 4id h^t 
apply exclusively to the period of his directicoi* , ; , . , \ 

Makh^f every deduction for the consideratic^s stated by Lieutenai^lll^rjg^, 
the^ road has not ^ been finished for the money or in , the time that •was pr^ginslty 
anticipated. . . / . , 

‘Address Lieutcnant-eoloiiel Boileau; state that I have received LfeOtenant 
Briggs* reply on his observations. J do not desire to have a controversial cor- 
respondence entered upon, .1 therefore do not transmit the letter to Colonel 
Boileau ; but as he and Lieutenant Briggs are not agreed as to mcastirements 
and gradients, J request tliat he will instruct the officer in charge of the Dug- 
shai Road to send roe a plan and section, showing measurements and gradients 
on the work accurately. 

This work cannot have been so long in hand without sections of this kind being 
prepared, I expect accordingly to receive them forthwith. 

I request Colonel Boileau to state when the officer in ehaige of that road will 
have the road from Kalka to Dugshai reatly for use. 

7 May 1851. . (signed) Dalhomic. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) K. C. Bay ley. 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governov-Geneml. 


(No. 111 .) 

Letter from Lieuicnant-Colonel J. T. Boileau, Superintending E^ineer North- 
west Provinces, to Sir Henry FAliot, k.c.b., Secretary to the Government of 
India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

Sir, Umballa, 8 May 1851. 

In continuation o-C tny letter No. 4G36, dated the 30th April 1851, I. have 
the honour of stating, for the information of the most Noble the Governor- 
general, that. I inspected the road from Kalka towards Dugshai, as far as the 
point where it crot-ses tlie Kossilla River, on the 6th instant, and beg to report as 
follows ; 

I. 

2. The earthwork of this portion of the road is so far advanced as to give rea- 
sonable expectation tliat it will be completed by the setting in of the ensuing 
rains, i. e., in about six weeks. 

^ The particular portion of a rock, on the reduction of whicjh, by gunpowder. 

Captain M‘Mullin*s Company ot Sappers were employed, as reported in the 10th 

paragraph of my letter No. 3687, dated 24th February 1851, to your address, 

has been transferred ton gang of coolies, and is now under process of reduction 

by pick and lever, ami will be brought down to the road level (nearly 35 feet) 

at tlie same time as the earthwork will be completed, i. e., about the middle, of 

June 1851. 

• 

4. There remain still two mdsses of rock at the crossing to be removed before 
the bridge can be set up to complete the communication between the right and 
left banks of the rives, estimated by Capttiin M‘MuUin as follows ; viz. 

On the right bank, hard rock, 360,000 cubic feet. On the left bunk, rock of 
a more friable description, 800,000 cubic feet. The former would, at the ordi- 
nary rate of progress matle by the (company of Sappers at work, viz., about 30,000 
cubic feet per month, occupy them at least 12 months ; the latter Captain 
M^MuIlin thinks, he could dispose of at the rate of 60,000 cubic fept per month, 
or 16 months for the wprk on the left bank of the river, on which he is at present 
engaged. , 

5- No speeifie pro|«ot''''ha8"been> submitted <far,4>iidging the Kossilla, or for 
making the immediate' approaches to the bridge on the right bank. I am of 
70 . n ,3 opinion. 
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opinion, from a (pareftil indpectiop of the loeaiity, that it trill xwjt ijtecesa^ to 
the face ^t}i 0 itMsk down to fonn the n>adway, but that it may be .done 
more expeditiously with equal effieiency, hud at a less cx|)enBe, by a system of 
bridges thrown froth ledge to ledge along the &ce of the pirecijiide. This work, 
however, could nu't» under any circuidstances, but especially under present super- 
intendence, be completed before the laiter part or end of the year 1862, L not 
within twenty ( 2 d) months from tliis ,date. Captain Anderson's state of health 
Ss such as rendejps him incapable of undergoing much exerJ;ion or expdsure at 
the present time, while the duties of the 12 th Division Public Work^ tlioukh 
soidewhat lighter than they have been, are still greatly beyond what it is In the 
power of one' olSeer to msebarge, either with satisfaction to himself dr, his 
superiors, or with due regard to the interests of the public service. 

6 . 1 would beg leave to observe, that before the outbreak at Mooltan in 1848, 
three Companies of Pioneers were employed upon the road between Kalka end 
Dugshai, and tluit on the return of the troops to the provinces, after the close of 
tlie Punjab war, 1 applied to his Excellency the Oommander-in-cliief, through 
the Quartermaster-general of the Array, for die services of two Companies of the 
corps, to be again employed in blasting the rocks on the lower portion of the 
road, (^ne company only was, however, sent, and tlie large quantity of rock 
which still remains to be removed is attributable mainly to this circumstance, 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) X T. Umleau^ Lieut.-Col., 

, Superintending Engineer, N. W. Provinces. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) £. C. Bay ley ^ 

Under-Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


(No. 191 .) 

EnTrER from Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. lioikau. Superintending Engineer, North- 
western Provinces, to Sir Henry Kllioty k. c. b., Secretary to the Government 
of India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

• Sir, Umhglla, 14 May 1851. 

1 HAVE the honour of acknowledging the receipt of your letter No. 1408, 
dat'ed the 10 th of May current, and, in reply, of informing ^ou that 1 have this 
day directed the executive engineer of the 12 tli division to forward to you forth- 
with, for submission to the most Noble the Governor-general, a plan and longi- 
tudinal section of the roadTrom Kalka to Dugshai, with distances and gradients 
comctly delineated ; also to report immediately to you when he will have the 
road open for use. 

2 . My letter No. 1 XI, dated the 8 tU instant, to your address, contained a 
report of the earliest date on which, in my opinion, it is probable that the road 
from Kalka to Dugshai can, under any circumstances, be omened. Cap*^in 
Anderson’s hcaltii is so indifl’erent that be cannot give personal attention to the 
works ‘f and to ensure the completion of the road, including bridges, by the end 
of the year 1852, it would be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, the work 
be placed under the independent superintendence of an active and practically 
experienced olficer. 

3 . I omitted to notice, in my former commynication, that a bridge Will be 

required over the stream which disembogues from the hills at Kalka, and which, 

after heavy rain, becomes in a few minutes an impassable torrent. ' 

• 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) •E T. Boileau, Lieut.-Col., 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. Provinces. 

L J- 

(True copy.) 

(signed) E. C. Bayl^» 

Under-Secretary to tbc Oovernmeot of India 
with the Governor-General. 
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(No. 32,) 

Letter from Captain J. Anderson, Executive Engineer, latfi Division, T. W. 
to Sir Henry M. Elliot, k. c. n.,' Secretary to Government of India. 

Executive Engineer’s Office, 1 2th Division, P. W., . 

Sir; . Urnballa, 14 May 1851. 

Libutrnaxt-coeoneE UoiEBAtr, superintending eugiucei*, having forwarded a 
topy of your letter No. 1408, dated loth May 1851, to his address, and directed 
me to address you direct regarding the gradients of the Dugsimi and Kalka 
Road, I have the honour to state for the information of the most Noble the 
Goyeimo^-general, that the whole of the Hue of road was traced out, and the 
excavation of portions of it in progrtrsa previous to my receiving charge of 
the Sirhind Division ; and this having been done by Lieutenant-colonel Najuer, 
assisted by Lieutenant H. Drummond, of the engineers, I considered the line 
fixed, and that my only dut 3 ’' was to excavate it the requisite width ; and conse- 
qpently no longitudinal section was taken by me. I am tberefore unable to 
supply the sketch called for at once, hut 1 shall take steps to have the slope of 
the road carefully taken, and a section forwarded to you, with as little, delay as 
possible. 

I beg, in addition, to state that in widening out the road, a gunner’s quadrant 
was used by the overseer, and the result, as well as I can recollect, agreed gene- 
rally with the information regarding the graditmts I rtjceived when 1 assumed 
charge of the division, and which was, I believe, embodied in a letter from the 
superintending engineer to your address. 

Wjth rtjgard to the date of the completion of the roful, I beg to state that it 
will be open for laden cattle passing the places where tVie bridges are to bo, by 
temporary road, in all next month ; but I am unable to state when the road, 
bridges and all will be completely finished, as it depends upon the time it will 
take the Company of Pioneers to blast away the rock 011 both sides of the Kossilla 
River, where the large bridge is to be, and w'hcrea great deal of blastitig remains 
to be done. 1 have called upon the officer commanding the Company of Pioneers 
to state, as nearly as he can, when he thinks that his company will be able to 
finish the work, imt have not yet received his reply. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) J. Anderson, Captain, 

Executive Engineer, 12 th Division, P. W. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) E- C. Cayley, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 

with the Governor-General. '' 


Letter from Lieutenant H. Briggs, Superintendent of Hindoostan and Tibet 
Road, to Sir JET. Af. Elliot, k. c. b., Stjcretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 

Sir, Simla, 21 May 1861. 

I HAVE the honoxir to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1407, of the 
10 th instant, intimating that the most Noble the Governor-gehend has remarked 
the discrepancy, in point of money and time, between the estimates submitted 
for tliis road and the actual results obtained. - I beg to offer a few remarks on 
the chief causes of this discrepancy. 

2 . When the . estimates were under preparation, my predecessor and myself 
were 1|^ to expect that a certain number of labourers from each of the Hill 
States would be regularly furnished for the constrq^tion of the road : some of 
these were to receive pay, others were to give tribute labour. It was believed 
that when instructed in the use of tlie tools placed in their bands for tlic first 
time, the hill imen would, from their superior physical power, prove at least 
equal to the labourers of the plains ; and that they might have ever^r inducement 
to #ork well and willingly, a system of weekly payments was introducetl, that 
they might, as speedily as possible, reap the reward of tlieir labours ; thus we 
79 . D 4 thought 
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th«»uight mirftelves warranted in estimating the labour of each hill man as equi- 
valent to that of the plaina man. 

5. Scarcely had operations commenced when it was found that no regularity 
was observea by the native chiefs in the supply of labourers. Parties were 
relieved, or left the works at their own pleasure j j^ngs that, after inucli trouble, 
had been insi^cted in their duties, were relieved at the moment we.hojied to 
reap the benedt of such instruction, by others as ignorant as they had been on 
their first arrival. Ignorant not only as to the use of our implements, but 
ignomnt as tp the language and wishes of our overseers and sepoys; unaccus- 
tomed to control, they obeyed no orders but when accompanied with a threat of 
punishment, and then performed them with sulkiness and ineHness. 

4/ The parti4!lB were separated into working gangs, and placed in charge of an 
offieerto whom an adequate number of tools were given. For the. first few days 
the attendance of labourers ' was generally regular ; then parties .of 80, 30, and 
50 would leave the a'orks until perhaps not oue-faurdi of the gong remained, 
during which time tools lay unemployed, overseers idle and disheartened, and 
the work almost at a stand-still. 

When Ut last the numbers were down to so low an ebb Vhat the native chiefs 
(threatened by the Superintendent of the Hill States) became alarmed, a large 
influx of wild hill-men was poured upon the road, a sufliciency of tools was 
wanting for so great an increase, and could not be procured at a uiomeut’s 
warning ; the mass was utterly ignotani of the work required of them, and the 
overseers, for a time, perfectly at a loss how to place them. After much loss of 
time, order might be again restored ; the parties began to understand what was 
required of them, and work progressed as it ought, when the same system of 
desertidn, or frequent relief, again interrupted it, and frustrated the hope of its 
speedy completion which temporary success had raised. 

6. 1 beg his Lordship to believe that 1 am not describing a solitary case, but 

a system which has most materially aflected the work since its commencement. 
This very day I have received reports from two officers, one intimating that he 
has only 40 men present out of a party that should be 200 strong, and the 
other, that an entire gang of 300 men have deserted during the night. Of the 
labourers furnished by the native states, it is notorious that the greater number 
consist of either old men or cliildren ; incapable of doine work at home, they 
are sent to fill up the quotas required for the road. On myiast tour of inspection 
to Dugshai, 1 selected from a party of 350, between 40 ami 50 men so old as 
to he unable to lift the larger<4i2ed tools, and a similar number of children under 
10 years of age, « 

6. It is my firm conviction that the road might have been constructed in 
one-half tJie time, and with one-half the number of labourers, could we have 
availed ourselves of regular workmen, similar to those employed on the plains. 

I have, &c. 

(signeil) jD. Briggs, 
Superintendent Hlndoostan and Tibet Road. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) JE. C. Bayleg, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

' with the Governor-General. » 


Minute by the Most Noble the Govenior-General of India, dated 

9 February 1852, ' 

The Hini. Roau, 

1. As it is* my intention to bring forward the subject of the road from the 
plains towards the Thibet frontier as a whole, I confine myself now to the single 
point discussed by the Board. ' ' 

The. road from the plains to Simla lias been n^aHy, not quite 
From Simla, the road has been surveyed, and partially executed as far as>Cbini, 

some 
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some 120 miles. The j^reatcr portion of tins beyoml Siinbi is in the territory 
of the Knjali of Bissalnr. By his treaty he his Jiouml to make roads, every- 
wJiere four yards wiile, throtigh Ins. territories at his own eo.*.!.. But as this 
road, jireserving a gradient which nowhere exceeds three feet in the lOO, 
necessarily is earrieil aeniss chfl’s, and over difficult ground, atul eonse<jueutly 
would he more costly to him than an ordinary track, though not actually eo^t^v 
ill itself ; it seems lair tliat he should be relieved of ]>art of the experi.se in the 
manner proposed by the Board. But it is to my knowdedge (piite essential iJiat 
the Boaril should take stringent measures to taitsiire, that the nuirdier of 
labyuiers whom the chiefs are ri-ipiircd to furni.sli, should he actually siijiplieil. 
Jjieutenaiit Briggs, tlio very able and v.dnable jouiig officer wlio has eondacled 
this work in a manner most (creditable to his skill and indefatigable energy, has' 
bad nuist di.scouragiug diffienlties to contend with from the negligence of the 
cliiefs in this respect; and the Board are retpiested to fix tluj nmnber that is to 
be snpplied, and to lend the weight of tludr authority to tlio enlorceinent of that 
snjiply for Lieutenant Biiggs’ use. 

(signed) T)alhousie, t» l<\-bruaTy 1852. 

J. II. L., 10 / 2 . 

I\ c. 

J. L. 


(No. 33 .) 

LE'ri’EU from Lieiitenaut /). Sujierintendent Hindustan and Thibet K(»ad, 

to Sir y/. M. Klliot, K.c.n., Secretary to the Hovernmeut of India, Foreign 

Departineiit, C-alentta. 

Sir, Sinilah, 2 .'l February 1«52. 

I HAVE the honour to submit, for the iiilormatioii of tlie most, Nolde flu (Ho- 
verrior-geiicral, the progress report ()f the Diig-hai Road up to the ;{lst J.inuary 
1852. 

2 . d’he (*\j>euditure up to that time has hei'ii 8,850 Company’s rii)>ees, and the 
work e.\'<‘eutcd has 'been nearly 5 miles of 12-feet road, and 5 (il «i-fo(>t ri ad. 
'J’hc: amount of inv, tormer estimate, K,500 Comjiany’s rujtees, has thus alirady 
been exceed('d m the coiistruetjon of only two-thirds of the W(nk. 

3 . Tlie iinpossihility of fonuiug a correct e.stinKile of flu* cost of e.xcavations 
in a hill country, whole the pm-son estimating can only form his judgimmt liom 
the nature of the exteriov formation, iudueed me to lake the results obtained on 
the Dugshai and .Simla Road as the basis of my (‘stimate for this woi’k, wJu-n 
the nature of tlie country was siiuil.ir. 

4 * With tht? samt! nuMiis were employetl on tJn‘ Diiosliai arul Simla Road, 
I liave no doubt but that iny estimate for tlit! new \voi k wouM liavt' been a enr- 
rect one; but oii its comi>Ietioii, it was <ioeiried e\j)edient by the poli!i<‘al auliio- 
rities to dispinise with the labour of the* hill jK^iple, who had l)e<ai mnplovid in 
its construction. Deprived of tlioir >(. rviees, I was loreed to st'iid lo lh'‘ plain-' lor 
laboijrer^. With ddlieulty 1 sncceeih d in iudiiciuu. some soo to t ike si rvicc , 
to these 1 was obli} 4 ,ed U) prunri-.e a rtUe of p«iy bigliei than lli(‘ hill-iin‘ii ha<l r(‘- 
ceived, and twice as high as llu‘ usual rate ol wages current in llu* j)laius. Imiv 
some time 1 hojiedthat, incited by high wages, tlu'V would work ^^ith Cvirre^pond- 
iiig <mergy ; but in this I v\as wliolly ili'^appointed ; I loiiiid them not only e\- 
cosively indolent, but pliysically uuablc to compete with tlie hill-iiu n in ((uarUity 
of work, *^rhu^> less work cost more iiioiil*y, *^0 that th(‘ ial<s obtroiiod 011 tlie 
now work soon greatly 4 ‘xeeeded those ot tlie Diigsjn ne and Simlali Roatl. 

5 . I liave consequently stopped the woiks, i>cu(liughis Dovdshij/s (*nler-^ on lh«‘ 
subject, and in tlie hopes of liill-iTKii being again turnislK'd lor tliesi^ lull road'^. 
With them 1 feed quite certain of being able to ci^inplcte the reiuaindri* , ol the 
Dugshai anti Kussowloc Road for a further fcum of 4,000 Company rupees ; 
this will include all bridges and culvert-. 

TO. E 


ti. 1 trust 
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fi. I tru't luK Lordship will believe that nothinu; has been wanting on my part 
lo obtain the greatest amount td’ work at the smallest outlay, but that with the 
labourers I had to deal with the unfortunate result was unavoidable. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) D. Briggs, 

Superintendent flindoostan and Thibet Road, 
Ilindooslan. 


ITindoostan and Tiubet Road. 


Dn'nliiii atiil Kiissowlt'c IJratidi Progress Report, from Coiiimoiieeitieiit of Work up to 31st .Tanuary IS'ri. 


I lit) ttl ojiLTicd . Utnidining lo open ^ ^ ^ _ 1 5 ] ^ . 

' L_i d I V 'r ‘ ‘ ^ Lt' ^ 


Amount ( Amount livpcndt- 

Viutl Paul I lure 


Orf j- V- 1 , ^ I a» 0 - u u o 


E\n M»i- 


itol 2 Fn-t to (i feel lo 12 I'nl to 0 Feet, t.,il)our<Ts. Artificers I Matenal. 


)ngshai 'll ^ ^ ^ ' ^'o,’.y ZJs*. | Vo\s JIh, (M\ Ih. 

aiidKus.n J y y J U(i,rn. 120 1 6,012 2,115 7,011 | “«8 1 28 8,SVI 

Fowlee ' I I 

Branch * 1 1 ' ' 


llmiioostan and Thibet Hoad Olfico^ Snnlah,'| 
2.i J\biu.iry 1 S^j2» f 


D. 

^iipciintt ndent Ilincloohtnn and Tlubrt lloniL 


aMinutf bv the IVIost Noble tlie Governor-General of India, dated ,9 March 1852 . 

« 

Duoshai, on Kl>.soav L i-.E Roll). 

1. Tins road is one distinct from the liill road between Simla and the [dains, 
and would be rcrpiired as a road to join the military stations of Diigshai and 
Kus,<5()wlee if the other road had no exi'^tcnce. 

2. Send a copy of ihi'^ letter to Board of Adrninisl ration ; state that there is fto 
wihli on the part of the Govitrntnent to reipare the chiefs to make these roads 
under tlicir treaties; bull am quite unable to understand why aid should be 
witlilield from Lieutenant Briggs in obtaining hill labour which shall l)C paid for 
i>y the Government. 

3. I regard these roads as of great value; and the Board wdl be so good ns to 
give their aid in obiainiiig labour for the completion of the road without the 
frequent interriiptious which the several references of the officer in charge have 
shown that he has met with, 

4. Lieutenant Briggs may bi' told to complete that section of road. It is 
impt)ssible for him, or auyoody else, to estimate with accuracy such hill works. 

(signed) Dalhowie. 
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No. 80. 

LiETTKn from Liouteiiaiit J). Snperintcndout of Hiiuloostau au<l I'liilut 

Road, to the Secretiiry fo the (iovernrnent of Indi.i Fon-ig'u Department, 
Calcutta; dated Simla, 10 Aj)ril 

Sir, 

1. The Board of Administration for the Affairs of llie l‘uiij.ud> iiiti- 

inated to me the sanelitin of tlie jnost Nohie the Covermn’- ooner.d in Coiiiied 
totny i^roposal for the pajnnonts of sdl labourers einployi'd on the Hindoostau 
and Thibet Road, on the eoinlitioii lhatotie moiety of the expense i-^ borne bv tin* 
hill chiefs, tlmmgli vvhosi- territories the road runs, ami whf» bv their treaties 
with the Jlritisli (Joverninent an- bound to construct lo.ul.', fem yard's >\ idc 
witliouf any remuneration; I have the honour to reepn-st the antliority of tlu' 
most Nohle the CJovernor-^-eneral in Council to draw upon the Financial 
Departnu'Ut of the North Western Provinces for such sun)< as are reijuin-d for 
the pa 3 ment of the lahourers. 

2. A .1 the Board are of opinion that tin; pre'^ent demand nm-^t, he luniied to 
somewhiit less than 1,000 lahoureis, a monthly assi<jninenl of , 1,000 t,’ou)p;ui \ 
nijii'es would, 1 think, cover all expenses, '^I’he exact .nnomit expi'iuled wonhl 
of course be shown in tin* inriiilhly proj>ress report ; should the Board se*' lit to 
grant me a Jai‘gi*r numlicr of lahourc'rs, a larger mouth iy assignmenl would iK-conie 
iieeess. 11 ’ 3 '. 

;i. As the accounts conueeti'd with this htitl^ of lahourers furuisbcH! Irom 
21 ditferent states, re<jiiir<‘ that constant Jitteiition v\ hieh, il tlie «lul^ ilevolv»-»l 
upon me, would leave me without leismc to supininlend the load operations, 1 
earnestly solicit the .sanction of the most Nohh* the (loreruor-geneiMl lo tin' 
perinunent ajipoinUnent o( Air. (ir.dmin to the oflice ol swcoiiutant to the m.id 
on a salaiy of .‘too rujice"- per mensem. 

In Septemlier IS.'iO Ins Eordship vv.is pleast',1 to Srinelion tlie (einporai v 
appointnienl ol IMr. (ivaliam to the o{H<'<‘ «>f m'connlaut to this ro.ul, on a ^.d.nv 
of 1 ,'iO rnjx'Cs, tliat being the nmietv of his ji.iy a-' assistant in the fjIl’M-, of the 
iiccoimt.ii^t of North-Westi'i n Pi’oviin-es, which hi' lost hv licing on ^ick leave at 
Simla. On the .,>li of Deeeniher ls."»l Air. GialniinV leave e.Njnied, and the 
saifir^' ot hi~ substantive appi/intineni eensnl. Air. (iraham has alloidi'il me 

much s.it isfaetioi'i in the disi'lia rgi* of his duties, 1 s(>]n-it tlie atitlun itv oi the 
mo-t Noble tk<' ( lov ernor-uenei .d in (’onncil to In- Ujipointmem iVoin the ilth 
of December Ks.ll, the dati‘ on whieli he ecased to di.ivv pa^ fr< in the aeconnUint 
of Norl h-Westi rti Provinces. 

1 have, iicc. 

(signed) JJ. 

’ Sujierinti ndent Hiiidoosian and ’'i'hjhet Hoad 


Mi^i’te by the Most Noble the CJtiv eruor-Ooiieral of India, i oncurreil in ly the 
• . Alemhers ol Council. 

SiMT.A Hill. Roai>. 

1. As the Working season has eommeuced I think this advance for the liih 
road he>ond Simla uiay he sanctioned. 

But althoiigli it is cpiite inipossihle for T.ieufenant Briggs or anyhodv cKt' t(. 
give an accurate Chtimute of iiie c«)st of this work, .some approxiniate lahnlaliou 
may be made. 

1 would therefore I'cipiire Lieutenant Briggs, without dilay, to s,.ij,I sueb 
calculation, in as much detail as possible, ia older that th(‘ Flovernm; nt may 
know w hat still remains to be done. 


K 2 
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2. Request Lieutenant Briggs to state in reply to this letter^ what he is doing 
regarding the line of road between Dugshai and Kalka, which liad not been 
fully surveyed at the close of last season, but which is necessary to complete the 
new road from Simla to Kalka. 

(signed) Dalhousie, 6 May 1862. 

F. Currie, 0 May 1862. 

J. Lmvis. 


Letter from Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent Hill Roads, to C. Allen, Esq., 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William ; dated SiQila, 
1 October 1862. 

Sir, 

In obedience to the commands of the most Noble the Governor-general, con- 
veyed to me in your letter of May last, I have the honour to enclose my report 
on the Hindoostan and Thibet Road up to the current year. 

1 have, See. 

(signed) D. Briggs, 

Superintendent, 11 ill Roads. 


Report on the Hindoostan and T'hibet Road, and T}ugs1ud and Kussowlee 
Branches for 1862; dated Simla, 1 October 1862. 

1. As it is the desire of Government to obtain an approximate estimate of the 
cost and time which are still requiied for the completion of the Hindoostan and 
Thibet Road, and as such can only be deduced from the data afforded by pre- 
vious operations in consequence of the nature of the work, and as no detailed 
account of such operations has yet been laid before the Government, this appears 
to me a fit opportunitj' to describe, with as little prolixity as possible, the 
operations of the last two years, that Government may not only fully understand 
what has been done, but be enabled to judge of the soundness of my views 
regarding the future. 

2. Early in the year 1860 a variety of circumstances combined to attract the 
attention of the most Noble the Marquis Dalhousie, GoveriiOr-gcncral of India, 
to the oppressive practice of “ begar,” or forced labour, prevalent in the Hill 
States lying on the outer spurs of the Himmalayahs, between the rivers Jumna 
and Sutlej. 

3. This species of serfdom *liad been from time immemorial general throughout 
the little principalities lying within this tract of hill country, and was doubtless 
introduced, in the absence of all other means of taxation, as a substitute for 
revenue. As long as the chiefs of these states were dependent on their subjects 
for support, and only safe, through their help, from the cncrouchinent of'their 
warlike neighbours, tiie bond of union between them was such as to insure tfih 
subject a certain amount of consideration from his chietj else would the subject 
transfer his allegiance to another and more politic master. 

4. Since, however, the Bntish Government extended its protection to these 
states in 1815, the balance of power has been gradually drawn out of the hands 
of the subject, as he ceased to contribute to the chicl's safety and support, (iiese 
being sufficiently guaranteed by the paramount flower of the Britisli Govern- 
ment. From that time the subject has been gradually descending to a state 
bordering upon shivery, inasmuch as his time, his property, and his freedom, are 
entirely at the disposal of his master. 

5. Althougli loud in their complaints to strangers who visit their villages, 
yet, sometimes a patriotic feeling which renders them unwilling to complain of 
their liege lord \ sonjetiines a dread of further punishment, but generally a dislike 
to our courts, deters them from making their hardships officially known. When, 
hovrever, they do complain, the system of our poRtical rclationsliip with their 
chiefs leaves the superintendent, in most cases, uo choice but to refer the appel- 
lant to tike chief against whom his complaint lies, with what hope of justice I 
need not say. 


8. Thus 
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6. Thus “begar,” or unremunerated and forced labour, as the term implies, is 
.-a system of the internal government of the Hill States. 

7 , When the Sanataria of Simla, Subathoo, Kussowlee and Dugshai were 
established, great and continuous was the demand for labour in all shapes. 
Thousands of porters were yearly required for the conveyance of Govcriiinent 
establishments, invalids, and their numerous servants ; troops and camp fol- 
lowers ; supplies and merchandise from the plains to the Sunataria ; and thou- 
sands were again required a few months afterwards to convey the same down 
-again. 

a. Barracks were required for the troops, hospitals for the invalids, and mate- 
rials for their construction could not be found nearer than 15 or 20 miles. On 
men*s backs alone could each article be transported, from the huge puncheon of 
•commissariat rum to the lightest wares of the petty dealer, fr<»m the massive pine 
beams cut in the forest of the loftiest mountains, to the iron ore dug from the 
•caverns of the deepest valleys. 

9 . To assist in these laborious tasks the people of the plains were fount! to be 
perfectly unfit. The long, steep, rugged ascents, and the narrow tortuous foot- 
paths of the hill-men were scarcely practicable to them, unladen, wholly impos- 
sible when burthened with 50 lbs. the usual load of a hill cooley. Thus the 
whole duty fell upon the scanty population of the Hill States, and Jicavy and 
grievous was the burthen. 


10. Begar*’ was claimed by their own chiefs, “ Begar” was an obligation 
they owed us by their treaties of 1815 , and although to the cre<litof our Govern- 
ment be it said, they never were called upon to work without receiving remu- 
neration, yet what amount of wages would remunerate a man for being dragged 
against his will from his home and family uithout warning, without cousidera- 
tiou (for what Government native otiicial has consideration when armed with 
his master's warrant) to a distance of many days’ journey, there to wait many 
days without shelter, without Jiis usual food, until his services were required ; 
then to be laden as a beast of burden, to be insulted, to be buffeted by the low 
dependants of an European master until the time of his slavery was accom- 
plished, and he was suffered to depart with a sore heart and wounded feelings to 
his distant vullcy, there, i>erhaps, to find that seed time or harvest had passed 
during his absence, arid no provision been made for the future subsistence of his 
unhappy family? 

11. Besides the cruelt)' of this system, it was the most expensive that could 
possibly be devised. I liave learned from the Superintendent of the Hill Statt's 
that the sums disbursed by Govenimeiit establishments since 1820 to and IVou» 
Simla and the plains amount to 7,00,000 Company’s rupees. 

12. To the officers and servants of the Government who visit Simla yearly for 
their health, or on duly, an average about 500 families in number, the average 
cosITof a trip ug and down niiiy be stated at 200 rupees. The yearly exj)endi- 
ture on this licad is, cons(*quently, not less than l,O0,OOQ rupees. The cxpeiuli-. 
tore since Simla became popular not less than 14,00,000 rupees. 


13 . The cost of tlie transit stores and supplies for the same distance averages 
about three rupees per hundred weight. The same is about the cost of trans- 
portin'^ military and commissariat stoics to the military station of Jutog. 


14 . The cost of the barracks for one regiment at the Dugshai Sanatarium has 
amounted, I understand, to 4 , 50,000 rupees. Taking the same sum as the cost 
of the two other Sanataria of Subatho and Kussow’lce, which are each c.dculated 
to afford accoiiunodation for one wing, and 1,00,000 rupees for otlier structures, 
the expenditure on public buildings witliiu the Hill States lias not been under 
10,00,000 rupees. ^ 


16 . From personal experi'-nco, I may venture to state that the , chief item of 
expense attendant on these constructions were on account of wood and lime ; 
and yet there is no country in the world where wood and lime are more abun- 
dant. 'Two-thirds of the cost of these materials are generally abstirbed in 
carriage, although the distance from which they are brought may not «xcee<l 
16 miles. „ , 

79. E 3 1®* 
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16. Had the eznplojrment of any other description of carriage been possible, 
the saving on the 


First count to Government would have been 
two thirds, or - _ . _ _ 

Second count to the public two thirds, or 

Thini count no means of determining, but at 
least two thirds of expenditure. 

Fourth count ditto ditto. 

Fifth count to Goverunieiit would have been 
one third, or - _ _ _ _ 

Total saving to the Govcrnuicnt - - . 


4,50,000 Co.’s rupees. 
9 , 00,000 „ „ 


3.30.000 ,, 

7.80.000 „ 


Ditto to the public 


9,00,000 


It will be shown hereafter that for this sum upwards of 400 miles of road 
passable for vehicles could have been constructed. 


3 7. It will be supposed that the influx of such large sums of money within a 
limited period must have tended to enrich the population, and so reconciled 
them to the evils of “ begar but the system of our political relations with 
tiie states allows of an iwperium in imperio, and thus deprives the labourer 
of any protection against tyranny and malpractices of the native authorities of 
his state. The consequence is that no amount of care on the part of the dis- 
bursing officer insures the labourer the possession of the wages paid to him. I 
have been assured by the Sn[>orin ten dent Hill States that on one occasion when 
he had a large sum to disburse to subjects of the Hindoor State, he attended 
himself as paymaster and saw the money put into each man’s hands, notwith- 
standing which he afterwards discovered that the kundars of the state took from 
the unfortunate men all that fte had disbursed to them. 

18. There was thus only one way (without giving up these Sanataria, so bene- 
hcial and necessary to the Hritiah in India) of obviating this crying evil of 
“ begar,” and tJiat was the construction of roads that would admit of the trans- 
poi t of baggage on four footed animals or carts, and thiis render the agency of 
huuiuii hdiigs in employments so degrading, unnecessary. 

3 9, In 1850, the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie^ublicly expressed his 
desire to aeeoinplish this Inunaiie ainl highly iinportunt matter, and with a view 
thereto suiietiou«.d the commenccincnt of this road, wdiich, leaving the plains in 
the neighbourhood of Kalka, 30 miles from Ainbulla in the Cis-Sutlej States, 
should a«ceiid to Simla, having branch lines to the stations of Dugshai and 
Kussowlee. 

20. Mr. \V’. Edwards, then Superintendent of the Hill States, had been highly 

instrumental in laying before the Government the evils of the “ begar ” system. 
He had further exerted himself in following up some hints he had received a^ to 
the existence of a trade between China and Europe by way <#f Ladak on the 
Indus, and finding on further inquiry that his anticipations were fully verified, 
he sul>raitted to the Governor-general the project of opening up the commerce 
between Hindoostan and Central Asia, by means of a road through the tempe- 
rate and picturesque valley of the Sutlej to Ladak, the only line which remains 
open tJiroughout the year. f 

t 

21. By the treaties of 3 81.5, it was expressly provided that in consideration of 
the protection afforded by the Britisli Government to the chiefs of the Hill 
States, they should take upon themselves the construction of all roads the British 
Government might find requisite. The fulfilment of these stipulations had not 
been exacted since the date of the treaties, and it was no v thought a favourable 
opportunity of bringing them into operation, especially as the labourers of the 
plains could not be induced to take service within the hills. Indeed, upon trial, 
they were found jihysically unfit for the work required of them. 

22. Great care was taken by the Superintendent of the Hill States that, in 
demifttding assistance from the several protected states, the quotas should be 
strictly regulated by the extent of population of each contributing state. Tliis 

win 
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will be sufficiently evident by an examination of the table in the margin,* when 
it is shown that no state was called upon to furnish more than two per cent, of 
its population. 

23. It was of course understood that the chiefs should co'utribute towards the 
support of their respective gangs of labourers whilst employed on the work, 
and thus,. considering the protection they had received for 35 years, and the im- 
munity from the terms of their sunuds they had enjoyed for the same period, 
was surely not expecting too much of them. 

24. As these sunuds gave a claim to the British Government to a supply of 
labour beyond the limits of each respective state, and as from the fact of the line 
of road running as direct as possible between two given places, it lay within 
comparatively few states, on whom it would have been unfair to impose the 
whole burden of the contemplated work, an arrangement was entered into with 
the states lying on either side beyond the lino of road to afford assistance to 
those within whose boundaries it Iay,t in equal proportion according to their 
extent and population, with this proviso that all labour so performed beyond the 
limits of the labourer’s own state, should be paid for by the British Government 
at the market rate of the day. 

25. But as it would have been a continuation of the worst feature of the 
“ begar ’* system to have brought the hill-men long distances from tlieir homes, 
evou although they were paid, it was determined with a view to obviate this by 
emplo 3 {ing the inhabitants of the northern districts within their own boundaries, 
and at the same time to open up the commerce of Central Asia with lliiidoostan 
to carry on the upper portion of the line of road through the llimmaluyahs from 
Simla to Ladak, simultaneously with that portion between the plains and Simla. 

26. Thus the Government were enabled to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the inhabilants of the “ far North States,” as well as that of those lying on 
the skirts of the mountains, without imposing ou either the hardship of pVocccd- 
ing to any great distance beyond the limits of their own states. 

27. While matters were tlius in process of arratigcrneiit, and before operations 
had been commenced. Major J. P. Kennedy, Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief, au oflicer of great talent and European reputation as an 
engineer, pnoff’ered his services as temporary superintendent of the new road. 

28. The principles on which this officer desired to conduct the duties of super- 
intendence, had for4;heir especial object the two following results: 

1 st. The best maihematiciil line of road with especial reference to levels. 

2 d. The construction of the same, at the smallest possible cost. 

29. Ilis first care was to obtain accurate information regarding tbc country 
through which the proposed road was to run. Reserving to bimself the exarniua- 
tion of the country, to a distance of 40 iniks on either side of Simla, be deputed 
me to examine and report on the country beyond, towards Thibet. The result 
of »ur examination was that no condition of the first principle need be vitiated, 
but that from the difficult nature of the ground, the second principle would b(! 
considerably aflected })y the scrupulous observance of the first. 

30. To 


^ STATE. 

Population. 

Quotas 

demanded 

1 for Road. 

Buftsahir • 




150,000 

5U0 

Ba^ul 

- 

- 


40,000 

50 

Bunee - 

- 

- 


25,000 

50 

Burrowice and Buffhat 


5,000 

100 

Bulsnn 

m 

• 


5,000 

50 

Dhamie - 

m 



3,000 

20 

Hindoor * 

m 

m 


60,000 

200 

Joobal 


m 


15,000 

200 

Kyloor - 

m 

m 

• 

50,000 

200 

Keuntlial 

m 

m 

• 

14,000 

250 







Quotas 

STATE. 



Population. 

dcunanded 
for Road. 

Koomarlisen 




12,000 

200 

Konvar - 




2,500 

10 

Kothar * 




4,000 

20 

Kotkai - 




6,000 

100 

Mau^l - 




1,000 

40 

Mylog 




13,000 

400 

Putteealla 




40,000 

400 

Sirmoor - 

m 

• 


77,000 

300 

Turroch • 

m 

- 


8,000 

50 






a 

t 
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30. To those who have examined the Himmalayahs, it will be known t^t 
they conform to a system of river basins, and dividing^ ridges generally extending 
at right angles to the main chain of the Himmalayahs. Flanking each basin 
there exists two unbroken mountainous ridges of irr^ular height, which issuing 
from the liigliest peaks, enclose between them, the drainage of all the intervening, 
hills. The drainage thus confined flows towards the lowest level, a»id there forms 
a river. The river flows outwards towards the plains, the ridges continuing 
to flank it, and forming the water-shed line between it and the next river. 

31. Thus they maintain their positions between each other, the ridges pushing 
out numerous spurs, between every two of which a tributary basin is similarly 
formed, and the river receiving the drainage of these basins within its increasing 
channel. The number of these spurs and tributary basins gives the contour of* 
the Himmalayahs a coufused ap})earance, but when the eye has become accus- 
tomed to their vastness, tiic regularity of the system is soon apparent. 

32. As therefore there are deep courses to which the rills of the mountains are 
directed, and which form tlie lines of the large rivers, so are these corresponding 
parallel high ridges, from which these rills lia%'e their birth, and which presenting 
an unbroken base intersected by no watercoui-ses, offer the best possible line on 
which to cons'ruct a roadway. 

33. As stated above, however, the altitude of these ridges is irregular, that is, 
their outline consists of a sei'ies of rising peaks, and corresponding depressions. 
It is therefore apparent that if the road was made to follow the outline or^crest of 
the ridge, it must conform to these rises and fulls, and would consequently bo 
not mathematically correct. 

34. Tliere are two methods of overaoming this difficulty, one by cutting down 
the peaks to fill the depressions, the other by passing round the impediments, 
and so avoiding them. The first is very expensive, and in the Himmalaj'ahs 
wholly impossible. The second is less expensive, and easily practicable. 

36. This, however, labours under two disadvantages ; flTst, the increased 
length and tortuous course which is given to the road by passing round instead 
of cutting down impedimcMits. Secondly, the necessary destruction of a portion 

, of the hill, sufficient to afford a breath of roadway, which thereby deprives a part 
of the hill side of its natural base, and rendera the bank above the road liable to 
slip, and so fill up tlic roadway. The first of these, '’although not wholly 
remediable, is capable of considerable modification by the jvidicious construction 
of the road. The latter continues to exist only until the bank reassumes a slope 
which will admit of the earth remaining at rest. 

30. On examination we ascertained that an unbroken ridge, such as above 
described, left the western extremity of the outer Himmalayan chain, and 
dividing the basins of the Sutlej and Piibur, terminated on the plains in the 
neighbourhood of Kalka. On the different parts of the crest of this ridge lay 
Simla, Dugshai, and Kussowlee, and on the tributary spurs Subathoo and Jq/oy. 
The selection of the line was therefore simple. There could her no doubt in the 
matter, as far as the ridge continued of niodei*ute elevation. 

37. When after its junction with the main chain of the Himmalayahs, the 
ridge was lost amongst the lofty peaks, covered with perpetual snow, it became 
necessary to leave it, and passing* round the western extremity of the ehaiv' below 
the line of perpetual congelation, to cross the Sutlej above Wangtoo, and'tlience 
enter the valley ol Kunriiiwur. 

38. Having thus selected an unbroken base, running in .the required direction, 
the laying out of the road was the next step. The points requiring in this 
opeiation were gradient, distance, and an economical selectiou of the ground to 
be traversed. 

39. It has been shown that in order to preserve the roadway as nearly level 
as possible, impediments were avoided by passing round them. The lowest 
necks or passes on the ridge became therefore obligatory points, that is, in laying 
out the line, their respective elevations wore of priiiiary consequence. If these 
passes regularly increased in altitude from the plains as they neared the H im - 
malayan chain, there would have been no difficulty in laying out the line from 

one 
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on^ to the other at a gradual ascent from the plains* But on the range in 
question there was. iound no such regular increase of elevation. Tl^ obligatory 
necks were as unequal in elevation as the peaks which rose between them. 

40 . On ascending from the plains the first obli^tor^ neck met with was 
lower than the second, but higher than the third. The third was lower than the 
iburtb, but ihe fourth was higher than the fifth ; the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh were in regular progression, but the twelfth was lower 
than the eleventh, and the thirteenth lower than either the eleventh or twelfth. 

41 . A truly correct mathematical line required that only the passes or necks 
which *rose in regular progression should be considered obligatory, as otherwise 
the line would somewhere rise or fall unnecessarily ; but it was found that 
unless a modification of this principle was allowed, the road would be enormously 
increased in length, in consequence of the greater number and extent of the 
infiections of the mountains below the crest of the ridge. The result was that 
the principle was modified to the extent of allowing an unnecessary rise and fall 
of 1,600 feet within a distance of 150 miles. This modification is so trifling as 
to be scarcely appreciable. 

42 . The maximum gradient at which it was determined to lay out the road 
was 1 in 33 or 3 feet in 100. In two places have I thought it necessary, in 
order to save distance. At these places the slope is 1 in 26. 

43 . No permanent sacrifice of principle has been admitted for the sake of 
avoiding natural difficulties, such as precipices, deep ravines, &c. ; but in future 
operations within the Himmalayahs, 1 recommend that this point should receive 
due attention, as not unfrequently a scarcely appreciable deviation from the true 
gradient will enable the engineer to escape difficult ground, and so effect a 
reduction of expenditure. 

44 . A few remarks on the geological formation of the line selected for the road 
are necessary’ to represent fully the nature of the difficulties which oppose the 
construction of a road yielding to no obstacles, and obeying no other laws than 
such as contribute to the convenience of the traveller. 

45 . On leaving the elevated plain extending between the Suvalik range and 
the outer spurs of the Himmalayahs, which is composed of loose conglomerate 
and alluvium Tormed frqpi the detritus of rocks, the line enters a series of friable 
sandstone, much indurated itTparts, and lying in confused masses. The dip of 
the strata, where it can be observed, is from the northward, but approaching the 
vertical, in consequence of.which the south side is precipitous, and when exca- 
vated for a roadway is liable to break away in huge masses. This continues for 
about three miles, when the line enters the basin of the Kossilla River and its 
tributaries, where the elope of the hills becomes less abrupt, so that many of the 
minor spurs have been reduced to terraces, for the purpose of cultivation. 
Other spurs are capped by masses of granite, and other inferior stratified 
rocksj foiming hard and difficult walls through which to excavate a road. 

46. As the line' approaches the summit of the extensive ridge mentioned above, 
between the cantonments of Dugshai and Kussowlee, the slope of the hill 
assumes an angle of 45**, and their composition is generally of broken and 
detached masses of granite embedded in stifl' clay, frequently intersected with 
walls of trap and beds of argillaceous slate, the two latter forming obstacles 
of con^erable magnitude, from their excessive hardness and frequent 
occurrence. 

47. Perched on the summit of the range at Dhurmpore, at an elevation of 

4,200 feet, is an extensive mound of half-baked stratified rock, abounding with 
fossiliferous remains, especially shells of the Spiriler Walcotii, Gryph&.ea obliquata, 
G. virgula, G. dilatata, podopsis truncate, turrilitis tuberculatis, ami other genera, 
which 1 have been unable to identify. * 

48 . The Chuvah range of hills, north of Dugshai, through which it is pro- 
posed eventually to drive a tunnel, are chiefly of graigfite, wliich although pre- 
senting itself in msmy {daces in a precipitous form, is favourable to blasting^ 
ojierations, from its compact and brittle nature. Its fragments also affor4 the 
best description of matemls for revetment walls, and such structures. Between 

ro. F this 
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this and the Knole znountfiins, more than a distance of six miles, grassy knolls 
of day slates, of variom degrees in induration, composition and cleavage exist. 
Some of these ai« of a coal-black colour, producing a white efflorescence, 
others are ferruginous, and here ' and there others are displaced by beds of 
limestoue. 

40- The Knole Mountain is almost entirely composed of lime rock, full of 
fissures and caverns. Where masses have been thrown up above the surface, they 
are of fantastic appearance and highly porous. From their toughness, and 
numerous fissures, they are difficult of redaction, and form obstacles of consider- 
able importance. These, with a few beds of clay slate and red sandstone 'ipter- 
spersed, occur along the whole southern and eastern of the Knole mountain, a 
oistance of eight miles. 

50. Between it and Tara Devi Mountain, a distance of 12 miles, the formation 
is of clay slate, much broken and in confused layers, so that where the masses 
of slate do not crop out, the hill side appears, covered with particles of broken 
slate, like shingle. On this no tree vegetation appears to thrive. The yearly 
crop of grass is however abundant, and further down in the valley, wheire the 
detritus has accumulated, much fine cultivation has ensued. 

51. 1 may here mention that the scantiness of tree vegetation on the southern 
slopes of the llimnialayah, and the abundance of it on those of a northern 
aspect, is so general as to warrant me in styling it u system of the Himmalayan 
arboretum. 

62. To account for it several reasons may be deduced, although none appear 
wholly satisfactory. Amongst them 1 may enumerate the following : — First, the 
accumulation of snow on the northern flanks during the winter, protecting the 
young plants from the severe frosts. Second, the general dip of the strata 
towards the south, by which those slopes have an even and regular declination, 
but arc scantily supplied with soil, from the facility with which it is washed off ; 
and third, the abrupt termination of the strata to the northward, which, from 
constant crumbling, forms a deposit under the cliffs of increasing depth and rich- 
ness, and which receives yearly further replenishments by the debris of vegetation. 
So rich does the soil become, that at elevations between 8,000 and 12,000 feet, 
some of the most delicate of European vegetables aud flowess are found. 
Asparagus, celery, rhubarb, strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, scented 
violets, primroses, lilies of the valley, potentillas, anemones, cowslips, &c.y are 
numerous. 

63. The Tara Devi Mountain is of volcanic origin, composed of all the primary 
rocks fused into a conglomerate mass. It appears either to have cooled irregu- 
larly, or, after cooling, to have been the scene of fresh volcanic agency, as layer 
is detached from layer by extensive fissures, the edges of which are not of a sharp 
or broken appearance, as if caused by fracture from convulsions subsequent to 
their formation, but rounded and corresponding to each other. The cbmpoaite 
of one such contiguous mass is frequently different from the composite of another, 
and the fissures are in many places lined with crystals of sulphur, iron, and other 
minerals. At one place, u bright vermilion powder, of considerable demand 
amongst the natives, is found, and at another, quartz veins, impregnated with iron 
pyrites of the brightest golden hues, gave hopes to many of the discovery of a 
new gold field. Along the whole extent of the Tara Devi Mountain, anfi in its 
netgiibourhood, the cliffs are lofty and very precipitous, presenting obstacles of 
great magnitude to a road. 

54. Of the formation of the Simla hill, and the ranges ‘beyond it to the north- 
ward, 1 need say little, as they are all of the mica slate and gneiss series, crossed 
but seldom with any other element worthy of notke. 

65. In the Mahassoo tunnel, aud at a few other places, impure veins of plum- ' 
bago were exposed by the road excavations. Near Mahassoo, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, an extensive bed of lime-rock lies above the slate. At Kundrulah, 
about the same elevation, »and 60 miles north of Simla, the mica slate appears 
$troagly impregnated with iron ore ; the slate is soft, brittle and imperfect in the 
eleanage. The irbn occupies about 60 per cent, of the ore, and is of remarkably 
fine quality and great malleability. 

66. Tlie 
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60 . Tlie p TO K i im ty of lltese nines to the road may at a fatttie period render 
the establisiitBeat of a found xy worthy of the consideration of Government. As 
an experhsaent I lest year made up some entrescbiue tools of this metal, at a cost 
of ao per cent. Ibss than the price of the same description of tools sent ftmn 
England. I issued them along with others of European manafacture to the 
working .parties, and found tliey stood the ** wear mid tear ” better rhaw the 
latter. 

67. Throughout the j»nei 8 s and mica slate series the hills are most rugged and 
abmpt, breaktif^ into extensive cliffs and intersected with narrow and exceedingly 
rocky* glens, action of the weather on their rugged outlines causes constant 

demolition, and the consequence is that rocky avalanches of enormous size not 
unfrequemdy descend with crushing force, carrying rain and devastation in their 
impetuous course. 

58. The thin superstratum of soil lying on the sharp incline of the slate hills 
becoming saturated with moisture, frequently in Severe seasons, loses its 
adherence to the slate stratum underneath, and sliding on its base deposits itself 
with its load of forest trees and surface rock into tlie glen below’, leaving a 
shelving precipice of bare rock wdiere formerly existed a rich forest. All these 
serve to increase the difficulty of construction of a road where the principles of 
gradient are strictly observed. 

59. The forests traversed by the road consist, below Simla, of <ffiier (Pinus 
longifolia), and stunted oak (Quercus incana) ; above Simla and between it and 
Serhahun, in the valley of the Sutlej, Ra (P. excelsa), kyle (P. pendens) and chier 
(P. longifolia), with oak (in some spots of considerable size), sycamore, horse- 
chesnut, walnut, ash, birch, with an occasional grove ofkeloos (Pinus cedrinns.) 
This last furnishes the only really useful wood found in the hills, and so highly 
is it esteemed by the hill men that tliey give it the name of Deodar, or “ belong- 
ing to God.’* They exhibit a tendency’ to grow in dusteiw, and within the deep 
shades of these centenarian groves, the worshipper of Bhud erects his altar to the 
titulary deity of the spot. 

60. Within the valley of the Sutlej the keloo becomes more common, and at 
Soongra, 16 miles above Serhahun, there is a very extensive forest ; indeed on • 
either bank ‘Of the Sutlej, 3,000 and 4,000 feet above the river, the forests of 
keloo are abundant ; itnd «sonld that most impetuous river be cleared of the 
obstacles which at present oppose the transport of rafts on its surface, Govern- 
ment might be possessed, through the long course of the Sutlej and Indus, of an 
inexhaustible supply of the finest timber in the world, at a trivial cost when com- 
pared with its value as a building material. 1 have measured trees within the 
Sutlej valley from 30 to 36 feet in circumference, and in height from 80 to 
120 ^eet. 

61. Mr. Edwards, the present Superintendent of Hill States, has, I understand, 
durjpg the last rainy season succeeded in floating some hundreds of these pine 
trees from the Suongra forest to the plains, and the only difficulty he found was 
in transporting them to the river, and collecting them into rafts at Belasporc after 
rile single tree liad shot the rapids. 

62. The first of these difficulties can, in my opinion, only be removed by the 
constriction of timber-slides laid at such an incline that timbers laid upon them 
shall of themselves descend and precipitate into the water, a rough pro)^>osition 
for which I laid before the Board of Administration for the Affairs of the Punjab 
a twelvemonth ago, but the details of which I have not yet been able to draw out. 
The second difficulty could be met by a boom moored across a still reach of the 
river, which would intercept the floating trees, and an opening in it would give 
egress to the timber when collected. 

63. Of late years the demand for deodar has been «o great in consequence of 
its utility in house building, that but very little remains in the neighbourhood of 
our large Sanataria ; and as from the improvidence of the Hill Chief, trees of 
small dimensions that have not attained their full growth are sold to the wood 
merchants, and young trees not planted to supply the place of those cut dawq, 
the want of this fine description of w ood will be found at a time perhaps when 
the exigencies of the state can be less easily satisfied than at riie preseirt. 

64. 1 beg 
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04. I beg to sttbitiit for the consideration of Gk>7erameat the policy of planting' 
tbe hills in tiie immediate neighbourhood of the Hindoostan and Thibet Road 
with deodar, and I think I can show that this might be done at a small expense 
and without interfering with existing relations between the Britiidi Ghivemment 
and the Hill Chieht. In the first place, only those hills above an elevation of 
6,000 ieet ought to be planted, and only the slopes facing the northward. If 
either of these rules are disregarded the trees will sickly and will never attain 
useful dimensions. 

66. As the ground occupied by these plantations would generally be the pro- 
perty of independent chiefs, and although utterly destitute of cultivation would 
not oe willingly parted with by them, I propose that they be invited to plant 
such tracts as are pointed out to tliem, and that on the young trees attaining the 
height of a man and of healthy appearance, and not planted closer than 16 feet 
apart, a sum of ei^ht annas per tree be paid to the native chief to whom the land 
belongs. He will, at the same time, be required to give a certificate that the 
trees are the pi^perty of Government, and that he will prevent them being cut 
down or otherwise destroyed, with the proviso that an additional sum of ^s. 2. 8. 
per tree be given by the Government when it is required to cut them. Thus in 
20 years, by which time the deodar has attained a girth of 8 or 10 feet, the 
Government will be in possession of the finest timber in India, at a most 
moderate cost, and well situated with reference to tlie best line of communication 
to the plains. 

66. In consequence of the obligation under which the superintendent of roads 
lies, of visiting the line conunually, 1 would recommend that the superintendence 
of these forests be entrusted to him, and that for the purpose of guarding against 
their destruction, a small establishment of peons be allowed him, wim power 
on certain occasions to demand assistance from the neighbouring villages. 

67. I need not here detail the mechanical operation of cutting the lock-spit 
or guiding line for the road workmen, as it was clearly demonstrated by Major 
Kennedy in his }>amphlet, entitled ** Road-making in the Hills.” I must, 
however, observe, that 1 have learnt from experience how erroneous it is to open 
out the road to a less width than what is eventually contemplated. I do not 
mean that no lock-spit should be made, for without it the road^would not be 
kept level, but I object to widening the road first to five feet, and then after- 
wards to 12 feet. 

« 

68. The ground through which we have to work is generally hard clay, or 
mica slate, with occasional^masses of more compact rock. Id opening the road 
to a width of five feet, the workpeople, with great labour, blast and chip off just 
enough to afford the pathway required ; the debris falling down and filling up 
the re-entering angles. When it is required to increase the width of roadway, 
the labourers have to re-commence to excavate the bank above the former cutting, 
and to perform the same operation as was required for the five-feet road, only 
that the labour is increased in ratio to the increased dimentiqns of the section 
cut. 

69. From the accumulation of the debris of the first cutting, the natural bank 
below the road is hidden, and considerable difficulty is found in removing the 
rubbish in order to commence the excavations for the foundations of the retain- 
ing walls. It is my opinion that after cutting of the lock-spit, the intended 
width of the roadway should finally be determined, and the foundation of the 
retaining walls laid out, and excavated at once. The cutting into the hill side 
may be then commenced, the fragment of rocks being used for the walls as they 
are dug out ; by this means, the sharp angular turn of the road will be reduced 
to a minimum, the foundations of the walls from being cut out of the unbroken 
hill side will be stable, and no unnecessary excavations or revetments will be 
made. 

70. In tbd manner described in the pamphlet above noticed, the construction 
of a five-feet track was commenced in July 1860, on several portions of the line. 
Majpr Kennedy, in his letter to Government, dated 17th September 1850, fully 
details the means he took to obtain the efficient performance of his duties from 
every individual employed on the road. That he was eminently successful 
admits not of a doubt, but that the sanguine expectations entertained in that 

letter 
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■letter should be realized, was simpljr imposMble. He there statjM that there 
was little doubt but that the whole line from Kalka to Chini, in the valley of 
Kminawur, might be made passable for Icmded animals bv November 1 R50 ; that 
is, that a nearly level road five feet wide, and 200 miles in length, might be 
constructed through the most precipitous chain of mountains in the world, within 
four mpnths. The work actually constructed within these four months, was the 
construction of 60 miles of a path five feet in width, just passable for horsemen, 
b^ow Simla and the plains ; where extensive cliffs occurred they were avoided by 
temporary ramps made either under or over them. Twenty*five miles of similar 
road were constructed between Simla and Chini, but as intervening cliffs were 
itot reduced, no portion of it was available for traffic. 

71. The number of labourers employed in the construction of the hve*fcet 
path, between Simla and the plains, was 80,966 (for one day) or an average 
1,730 coolies per mile. The cost of this at the market rate of two annas per 
man, would have been 216 rupees per mile. The actual cost to Government in 
consequence of the amount of tribute labour employed, was only 147 rupees per 
mile. The cheapest work of this description was performed under Lieutenant 
Daw’son's superintendence between Mutteeana and Thcog. He lockt-spittcd and 
opened to five feet, nine and a half miles in twelve days, with an average number 
of 200 coolies per diem. The heavy rocks were avoided in a similar manner by 
ramps. 

72. In December 1850, I commenced the widening of the Simla and Diigsliai 

E ath to 12 feet, correcting all irregularities of gradient which had previously 
een allowed, in order to avoid precipitous cliffs. 

73. In the neighbourhood of Dugshai, a detour of 12 miles had been made 
in order to pass round the Chewah range of hills ; this I determined to avoid by 
a tunnel through the range of about 1,000 yards in length, but as means were 
not then at my disposal for such an undertaking, 1 laid out a temporary road 
over the range at a general gradient of five feet in 100 , which effected a saving 
of 10 miles in distance. This irregularity of gradient is doubtless u great eye- 
sore in otherwise so level a line, but its temporary construction was under the 
circumstances highly advisable, and 1 trust that it will not be long ere tlie tunnel 

adverted to will do away with the necessity for it. , 

« 

74. It would be tedious to detail each of tlie many works which were necessary 
in order to form a nearly level roadway of 12 feet in width through the difficult 
country before described. 1 will merely mention a few of the works of great 
magnitude, outlines of some of which are given in plans Nos. 1 , 2 , &c. 

76. The most difficult undertaking was the construction of the road through 
the extensive wall of cliffs which form the western flank of the sacred Tara 
Devi Mountain, opposite to, and within six miles of Simla. These extended 
for a distance of nearly two miles, varying from 60 to 500 feet in height. One 
porfSon 400 feet in length, was cut down to a depth of 150 feet, in order to obtain a 
sufficient breadth of roadway ; another, 300 feet in length, was of such 
height and so sheer, that in order to obtain a roadway, the reduction of the clift* 
must have commenced 300 feet above it. To this I preferred erecting a viaduct 
along the precipice, as shown in plan No. 1 . 

jre. In only one spot was it found necessary to sacrifice the regular gradient 
of rae road to the difficulties presented, and this extending for a distance of only 
100 yards, was merely temporarily necessary, that the remainder of tlie road 
might not remain shut to the public. The excavations in this range of cliffs 
above, amounted to 1,835,349 cubic feet. 

77 . Under “Prospect Point,'* nearer Simla, a series of clifis, 500 feet in 
■ length, and averaging 60 in height, were reduced by blasting, and a cutting 160 
feet in length and 60 in depth, was made tlirough a sharp projecting spur. 
Revetment walls varying from 10 to 60 feet in height were built in many places. 
These were constructed of roughly hammered dressed stone, laid without mortar, 
a general batta of one in four being given to the walls. They have been found 
to answer their purpose well. 

78. I cannot give a better idea of the amount of work performed over the 40 

79 . p 3 miles 
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mites of road betwe^ Simla and Dug^ai, ilitin la stating 6be cubieid eoiltenta 
of eae^h description of work executed a 

I SxeaTations, 

OiJttc Feet. 

Of hard rock reduceable only by blasting 5,734,i663 

Of slate* shingle* atones and earth - 14*1?D)417 

Of reretment walls - . - - 823,838 

20,728*378 


Total Cubic Feet of Work executed - • - 


The number bf labourers employed on the above-mentioned works, excluding 
the viaduct, was 348,902, whose pay, calculated at the market rate of two annas 
per man, would have been 43,614 Company's rupees. Under the then existing 
regulations regarding tribute labour, the cost to the state was only Co.’s Ms, 
31,049. 9. 6. There was a further sum of Ms. 1,755. 4. 6. expended on 
artificers, of which class of labour 5,610 were employed at an average rate of 
4^ annas per man. The cost of superintendence, including all staff salaries, 
accountant’s pay, and overseer’s staff allowances, was Co.‘s Ms. 12,7 OS. 10. 9. 
There were other incidental expenses for materials* books* and stationery, 
amounting to Co.*s Ms. 3,877. 9. 1. Tlie cost of tools and powder, which were 
chiefiy supplied by the Government, 1 have no means of determining. Tlie 
amount of powder expended on mining opemtions was 40,000 lbs, 


79. By reducing 4he above to a mileage denomination, we have, as the average 
cost per mile, supposing all labourers employed to have received two aunas per 
dieui. 


On labour ------ 

On artificers _ - - - _ 

On superintendence and accountant’s office 
On contingencies - - - - - 


Rupees 1,090 
44 
320 
97 


Or a total expenditure per mile of 1,561 0>mpany’s rupees. But as a portion 
of this labour was not paid for, being exigible treaty, the cost to Government 
was only 1,237 Company’s rupees per mile. The average amount of road work 
executed by each man, artificers and coolies, \^'as 58 feet. 

80. Besides the large viaduct mentioned above, eight other wooden bridges, 
varying in span from 30 to 90 feet of the description entitled American lattice 
bridges,” vtWe plan No. 2, were constructed. They are only furnished with 
single trusses in the manner of cattle bridges, as greater strength was not 
considered necessary. Heavy 24 lbs. guns, with carriages, have been taken over 
them witliout causing damage. These bridge, spanning a length of 662 feet, 
have cost a sum of 9,000 Company’s rupees; that is, their expense per lineal foot 
has averaged Ms. 1 3. 8. They are constructed solely of deodar pine, with 
oaken trenails. The proximity of forests of the former have had considerable 
effect in reducing their cost. * 

81- In the end of 1850, the Government of the Nurth-WestdhQ Provinces 
sanctioned the construction of the staging bungalows along this line of road. 
Two were constructed 15 miles apart, at Rearee and Solan Ghat, similar to plan 
No. 3, at a cost of Co.*s Ms. 7,355. 14. 9. On the roof of these bungalows 
1 tried, as an experiment to prevent leakage, so generally complained of in flat- 
roofed buildings, the folfewing plan, which has succeeded perfectly. The pdpins 
weivi laid so as to give a slope to the joists of one fbot in 12. On the joists such 
planking was fixed, the seams were carefully “ paid ” witb pitch and oakum, 
and over them were laid inch and a half stripes of asphalte felt, softened by 
boiling in a mixture of tar, lime, sand and oil. Over the entire roof, four inches 
of carefully prepared mud was laid, and well beaten. This is now as Imrd as 
concrete, and the roofs have proved themselves impervious to the heaviest 
rains- 

82. The several works commenced in December 1850, were completed m 
September 1851, between which periods there were only 248 working days* in 
consequence of the severity of the winter, and the inclemency of the rainy 
season, October 1851, the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie personally 
inspected the whole of the completed works. 


83. About 
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88. MhQat lAte gametime his Lordship wa« pleased to aaii«,tio«i, iipon the same 
principle as had obtained on the Simla and Dugshai road, the eonstracticm of a 
road b^tweesk; tte military cantonments of 0ugsbai and Kussowlee, where no 
line of communication better than a hill footpath existed, although the inter- 
course between the stations was frequent and necessary. 

84. 3H!»e distance was nearly nine miles, over the greater portion of which I 
was able to lay ont the line of road at a gradient of one foot in 83. The stations, 
however, bein^ perched on the summits of isolated peaks, were only approach- 
able at excessive gradients. That to Dugshai was laid out at one foot in twelve, 
fora distance of upwards of a mile. That to Kussowlee one foot in 30, for 
nearly the same distance. About one-half of the line lay through dithcult 
ground intersected by frequent occurring trap dykes, only reducible by blasting. 
The other half lay through comparatively easy ground where the blocks of 
stratified rock lay detached and imbedded in coarse gravel and clay. 

86. The continuation of the Simla and Dugshai road to the plains also at 
this time received the Governor-generars sanction, and the survey and marking 
out were speedily accomplished. This line, 16 miles in extent, joined at a point 
miles from Kalka, anotlier road being constructed under the dire'etion of the 
Military Board. * The maximum gradient observed was 1 foot in 30, at which 
about one-fifth of the distance was laid out. On three-fifths a gradient of one 
in 33 was observed, and the remaining onc-fifth remained level. VV'ith the 
exception of a few beds of granite and trap dj'kes, this line lay through a series 
of loose conglomerate and sandstone, presenting few difficulties. 

86. Whilst afiairs were thus progressing to the south of Simla, the operation^ , 
to the northward, towards Ladak. had by no means been neglected. In conse- 
<][uence of this withdrawal from the northi;rn districts of considerable parties of 
labourers for the works on the Simla and Dugshai line, only a limited amount 
of labour was available to tlie north, but with that we succeeded in opening 60 
miles in the Kuntliul, Komharseu, and Bussahir States. Many difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude were successfully overcome. Clifis varying from 70 to 30 
feet in height were reduced, and although the general width of the road was 
limited to six feet to the north of Simla, in consequence of the presient traffic 
requiring no greater width, I directed that wherever clifis occurred the greatest 
width attainable without excessive labour should be given, that in the event of it 
being found necessary ,"^^1 consequence of the inci'eased traffic, to increase the 
dimensions of the road, the clifis should require but little further improvement. 


87. A tunnM, 660 feet in length, was driven through the solid rock two miles 
and a half north of Simla, and not the least remarkable circumstance connected 
with this work is, that it was constructed almost entirely by prisoners, and without 
a single accident. The night reliefs were alone composed of free labourers, and 
a few of the same class during the day, assisted the convicts in wheeling baiTows, 

and^n such work as their chains rendered irksome. 

• 

88. In thfe excavation of the tunnel 10,000 prisoners (for one day) were 
employed, and 8,460 free labourers (for the same period). Taking the cubical 
contents of the excavation at 50,000 cubic feet, for it has not yet attained its ulti- 
mate dimensions of 12 feet in breadth, and 20 feet in height, we have 2*71 as the 
av^ge work of each man. It must be remembered tliat every foot of the excava- 
tion was through solid rock of an unfavourable description for blasting, the geolo- 
gical formation of the hill l)eihg gneiss and indurated slate. At the market rate of 
labour it would have cost 1,057 Company’s rupees, but as a large amount was 
furnished as tribute, it only cost 391 rupees ; a further sum oi 220 rupees was 
expended on artificers, so that the total cost of die tunnel to Government was 
611 rupees. 


89. Considering the excellent work obtained from convict labour, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my disappointment that, cunce the completion of the 
above described wqrk, I have been wholly deprived of the services of the few 
prisoners that were employed on it, and have not succeeded in obtaining the 
increased supply of this description of labour, which 1 at one tituc? fully 
•expECCted. * 


90. I have thus brought the description of our operations up to the winter of 
79. F 4 1851-52, 
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1861-53, at which period circumstances occurred which, for a time, completely 
put a stop to our further pr<^rcss. 

91. It has been stated in para. 28 that the Government, in demanding tribute- 
labour from the Hilt States, in accordance with the treaties of 181 6, always sup- 
posed that the chief supplying it contributed towards the support of their 
respective gangs of labourers, but I soon had reason to know that far from per- 
forming what could only be considered as an act of justice, they had in*many 
instances not only denied all support to their suffering subjects, but had even 

insisted on the jiayment of the full revenue of lands whose tenants had for several 
months of the year been employed on road duty. Many of the chiefs had shown 
great disinclination to furnish the labour exigible by treaty, and 1 was obliged,, 
on more than one occasion, to call for the interference of Government. 

92. Until the Simla and Dugshai portion of the line was opened they afforded 
the assistance required of them,but most unwillingly, and not until the Superinten- 
dent of Hill States had been obliged to resort to threats and fines. But on the com- 
pletion of tiiat portion they withdrew all assistance, and to my fresh applicationa 
the superintendent declared his inability to enforce the attendance of the regular 
quotas of labourers fur the completion of the remainder of the work. 

93. There are three chiefs which, however, deserve to be honourably distin- 
guished from the rest, on account of the energetic and cheerful assistance tliey * 
rendered, and the alacrity they have ^generally displayed in affording assistance 
when required ; thes£ are the Rajah of Putteeala and the Ranas of Kunthul and 
Komharsen. I am also desirous of mentioning the services of a fourth, the 
Thakonr of Kotee, who, although dependent on the Rana of Kunthul has, without 
the assistance of his liege lord, constructed the road within his own district, and 

has at all times evinced a praiseworthy desire to assist in this important work. 

* 

04. I trust I may not be considered trespassing beyond the limits of my duty 
in submitting for nis Lordship’s consideration, the propriety of distinguishing 
the good conduct of these chiefs by some especial mark of his Lordship’s favour. 
Tlie Superintendent of Hill States coincides, I believe, in the favourable estimate 
1 have made of the disposition of these chiefs towards us, and would I doubt 
not, if called upon, be able to give other proofs of their general good intentions. 

1 feel assured that a recognition of these services will be a great inducement to 
all the Hill Chiefs, as well as to other influential men, to coipe forward and offer 
their assistance to the Government in carrying out this dk'well as other works of 
public utility. 

95. All hopes of assistance from the hill people without fresh references to 

Government being at an end, ^determined, before reverting to the extreme mea- 
sure of reporting to Government the contumacy of the chiefs, to make every 
attempt in my power to induce voluntary labourers to accept service on the 
works. A sum of 8,000 rupees having been sanctioned for the Dugshaie and 
Kussowlee military road enabled me to offer fair wages, or two annas per 4iein 
for workmen. • 

96. For this purpose I sent emissaries to the roost populous Hill States, and to 
the plains. From the former I did not obtain a single volunteer, and this I attri- 
buted not to the limited amount of the wages offered, for four rupees per mensem 
is considered a high rate of wages amongst the labouring class ; but to the 
natural apathy and indolence of the race. From the plains I obtained apo 
labourers, but they proved physically unfit for the work required of them. 'Fhe 
cold of the winter benumbed them, and neither by threats nor bribes could we 
obtain more than a few hours’ work in the day from them. 1 consequently dis- 
missed them after two months’ trial, during which time their labour cost 60 per 
cent, more than similar work executed by me hill men. 

97. Deprived of all means of progress the work remained in ** statu quo” until 
the adoption of the following plan, submitted by me to the Board of Administra- 
tion for the Affairs of the Pui^b, and duly sanctioned by the Government. It 
appeared to me 'best suited to allay the discontent of the hill coolies without 
pressing too hard on the Hill Chiefs. 

98: Thq just subjects of complaint urged ^y the coolies were the want of 
fair remuneration for their labour, and the distance to which some had been 

obliged 
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otte'ttmih' of ;whl<& to be paid by 'tM)lritbih> 
Oo^ethiii^p^M^Vi’hthc^ ohielb of lih^ '«lotet to whicb tho^ lilMrer:' 

Iodide lOlSkwtreM worked witiMh tbob own ehiefh territoi^, 

fiMliBit^ to^.work b^ond these. boiMUiides* the quotas exigihlo from 
tho ^rme^te^ redooed ooe>ha]f, aad the eatlfo pay of the reduced quotas 
waktiP^.M^^**f**4 d»r the 9riti8h Goveromeot. Jldy l^is cbeana it became an, oi^ect' 
to me aupenateaaeiitof .the road not to withdraw partis beyond the boundands 
of their own districts, except under special circumstances, as by so doing be tost 
the asSisiMecr of half the strength of the parties and entailed their entire charge 
upoti’ thcT B^iideh Government. 

tck). ,This plan has entirely succeeded, and since its adoption I have had no 
comidauits, s|or have 1 been subject to the constant disappointments, the de- 
sertion of hum 'i parties at critical times, formerly oanseo me. All payments 
are made fay the road establishment, and invariably in the presence of an officer, 
M that ea<dk labonrer has placed in his own hands the amount of bis hire, and 
I do not up to the present time know of anv well authenticated instance of the 
money having been afterwards '^taken from tqp labourer by the authorities of his 
own state. 


101. To moet the expense of the work consequent on a moiety beipg borne by 
thq Government, an assignment of 3,0<M Company's rupees per mensem tvas 
sanctkmed, and this up to the present time has fully sufficed for the payment 
of all labour, including that labour performed by labourers withdrawn from 
theif own teiritoldes, a measure absolutely unavoidable on the lower portion of 
the Hindustan and Thibet Road, in consequence of its lying wholly within one 
smalt state capalde of supplying only 90 labourers. 

102. Onieife arrangements were not concluded until the end of April 1602 
and it was hot until the middle of May operations were recommenced with 
vigour. To complete the Dugshai ana Kussowlee Road was my first object; 
and on that 80.0 men were at once engaged, under the supenntUndence of 
Mqjor Cautley and Lieutenant Montgomery. 

103. lieutenant* l>awson assumed charge of^ the northern divisions with 
1,000 men» and notwithstanding the unpreced^ted heavy rains which fell 
during Junei,' July, a^ad August, the Lugshai and Kussowlee Road, was com- 
pleted in and the extension of the Hindustan, and Thibet Road to Kalka 
and the plmns oiommaaced upon. This 1 have ^ery expectation will 'ba finished 
during next month, with the exception of bridges, which , will delay its final 
comptetioii until the end of the year. 

*1(1}4. The rqgd to the north has also progressed satisfactorily, aud with the 
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exception of seven it is now open as far as Soongree Gha£^ 70 miles dis- 

tant IVorn Simla. 

1()5, The total lengtli of the road finished up to the date of this report is 60 
miles of 12 feet in width, and 70 miles of six feet. Since the commencement 
of permanent operatiotis in December 1850, there have been 480 working days, 
during wliich time we have had an average of 1,631 labourers per diem. The 
average number of Iaboure.rs employed in constructing the 12 feet road amounts 
to 8,700 per tsile. TJ)e average number of labourers on the six feet road to 
3,585 per mile, or as 12 to 29 of the number required for the 12 feet road. 
Had all labour been paid for at the nnirket rate of two annas per cooly, the 
cost W'ould have been, including superintendence, materials, and office establish- 
ment, 1,551 Company’s rupees per mile. The whole labour not having been 
paid for, the cost has been 1,237 Compiny’s rupees per mile. Tlie cost of the 
sjx feet road, had all lalxnirers been paid for, would have been, including super- 
intendence and office, 908 Company’s rupees per mile. It has cost 680 Com- 
pany’s rupees per mile. 

106. It has been urged against these hill roads that the cost of keeping them 
in n pair would be greater than the cost of construction. That this is a fallacy 
when applied to rtiads made on the same ]>rinciple as tljat observed on the 
Hiudoostan and Thibet Road, I am able to show. The Dugsimi and Sinda Roa<^ 
has sustained two rainy seasons and one winter. The last rainy season was 
unprecedented in severity, 02 inches of lain having fallen at Simla, where 36 
inches is eousidere<l an average fall , yet no material damage w’as done to the 
road. Many slips of course look place, and here and there huge boulders, 
loosened from their position by the continued rain, rolled down njion the road. 
A party of 40 men rerulerefl 37 miles of it jicrfectly passable for a horse in four 
days. Tlic total cost in clearing it entirely has been 280 rupees. Tliis does 
not include the ic-construction of some drains, which were built of rough dry 
stone, by coolies, as a temporary measure, at a time wlion masons were not 
procurable, and bcl'ort; material could be collected. 

m 

107. Tlie last heavy rains have taught me that culverts covered with stone 
slabs, inci’cjy of sufficient area to cai ry oil’ tlie surface water which falls from 
the hills, will not suffice, in consequence of tlie immense quantity of sill that is 
brought (low 11 by tlie mountain rills. Whore a dry watercourse niaiked with a 
score, not a pace in breadth, the gn'en hill side, and jvas provided for by a 
culviTt of 1 0 .^(juare feet in aica, 1 have nK•a'^ured the silt of one rainy season 
heajKd on the roadway, and found it eight tons in weight. In providing for 
the drainage an entire eliange must therefore be made, and light wooden bridges 
covering large ojieniugs be'substituted lor the present stone culverts. This does 
not entail any e.vjiense previously imeont<;riiplatcd, as the surface drains, con- 
structed lal?t y-ar, were only temporary. The large wooden bridges on the line 
have stood admirably. 

3 08. Having now described tbe result of our operations up to the present 
time, 1 will state brielly in what manner the department of. accounts was 
managed, and it has fully answered the expectations entcrtaiiu’d of it. That 
it has doiK' so is soIeJ v owing to the separation in all details of the accountant’s 
dipartment Irom that of the executive, by jdaciug at its head a responsible 
party, qualified for the duties of an accountant. The appointment of Mr, T. 
Gnihani as accountant relieved the superintendent of the road of all the rc;Jpon- 
sihilitN of detail in accounts, and so afforded, him increased opportunities of 
giving his time and attention to the constructive duties of his office. The 
separation of tliese branches affords additional security against fraud, inasmuch 
as tfic executive and accountant’s departments become checks upon each other. 

3 09. As an example of this,! w'ill detail the method adopted in keeping 
accounts of labour. Overseers in charge of sections of works are provided with 
lithographed muster-rolls, in wJiicli it is their duty to insert the names of the 
individuals of. their working party. Each day the roll is called, and a distin- 
guishing mark made opposite the names of those absent, or present. At the 
expiry ol eight working da 3 iS, wlien a rupee is due to all who have worked 
i-cgulfirly (from the fact of their <lail 3 ’ hire being two annas), the officer in charge 
ol the division, or, should there be none, a pay clerk proceeds to the section, and 
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the overseer calling^ out each individual of the party, the officer or pay clerk 
places in his hands the amount of his wages, according to the number of days 
ne appears to have worked by the muster-roll, and the amount is entered against 
his name in a column left for the purpose. When the whole party have been 
paid, and any complaints that may have been urged settled, the officer and 
overseer jointly attest a certificate, lithographed at the foot of the pay-list, to the 
following effect: “ We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the persons above- 
named have been present at work tor the time returned, and paid the sums 
specified opposite their respective names.” The document is tlu ii forwanh d to 
the superintendent of the road, who examines it as to its general correctness, and 
passes it on to the accountant, who checks it, and enters it in the dav-l»ook. 

110. At the end of every three months, or the completion of any special 
work, the accountant submits for aialit to the superintciideut tin* aeeoimts, with 
all the necessttry voucIu?r.s. The buperhitendent Juiving compared ll»e entries 
with the vouchers, signs an audit certificate and an account curn nt, showing 
the balance for or against the work. These are kept in the office, and the 
vouchers arc enclosed in a sealed }>arcel for deposit among the office r<*e<trds. 
Bills for expenditure during the past three months are immediately drawn out 
for submission to tlie Auditor-general, and from liiin are sent to the Aeconutant- 
gencral, who speedily relieves the sui>ennteiident of the roa<l from the resp<»usi- 
bility of their amount. 

111. By this moans the road officers and overseers arc reciprocally cheeks 
upon each other, in tlie matter of disburseuieiits, and the siip(‘ri’itendcnt and 
accountant in the matter of accounts. Tlie same system is observed m the 
purchase of materials, and no item, however insignificant, is admitted in the 
accounts, without its corresponding vouchers. I am convinced that the “alary 
of the accountant, instead of firodueiiig an increase of expeiidittire to the 
Oovcrument, would, in divisions c»f public works, where extensive opi-rations arc 
in progress, effect a large reduction, and noider the principal officer and his 
subordinates much nj(»re efficient, inasmueh as their time ami atteiitum would 
he wholly devoted to the economical construction of the jmhiic works entrusted 
to tlieir charge. 

13 2. 1 will now proceed to detail my future .operations, and will at the same 
time state the probable cost of «neh, as r<‘gards moin'V and time, taking as my' 
data the result of fornnii operations.. As stated in para. lOa, the whole line 
from Simla to the pl.iins will he finished to a widtli of 12 feet, probably within 
the ensuing month. But 1 consider that there are several improvements neces- 
sary before it can he designated as entirely com])lete. There are many sharp 
salient angles which will prove dangerous to any large amount of traffic, imliiss 
rounded ofl'. There arc some precipitous places where 12 feet cannot be consi- 
ilered a safe width, and there are a few other places where the full width, from 
the hardness of the rock, has not yet been attained. The*re arc culverts wln'ch 
rer|uifc renewing, and some prijcipitous spots, where a parapet wall is absolutely 
necessary. TJiere are lOO yards where the gradient has been sacrificed to 
natural difficulties, as stated in para. 74, and there is a tunnel of 1,000 yards in 
length to he driven through the Chowuih range of hills. 

113. Tliis last operation is of considerable difficulty, from the impossibility' of 
sinking shafts where the hill, through whicli the tunnel is to be ilriven, ri.“cs to 
a great height above it. I would consequently recommend that its commence- 
ment be delayed until a strong gang of prisoners can he spared from some of tlie 
neighbouring districts, by wliosc assistance this great work might be completed 
at a trifiing cost to the State. A daily average of 200 prisoners ought to open a 
tunnel of this length in three years. Proper means of ventilation and carriage 
of the debris from the interior to the mouth of the tunnel, would be submitted 
for the considettition of Government, before the commencement of operations. 

114. For the other improvements between Sin^ and the plains, a sum of 
10,000 Company’s rupees, with the usual moieties exigible from the several states 
working within their own territories, would be sufficient, and these improvements 
ought to be completed with the means at our disposal witliin a year. 

116. The work above Simla, towards Tliibct, can only prt^ress at a moderate 
70 . o 2 rate. 
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rate, in consequence of the limited number of men which can be afforded for it 
by the nortlicni states. T'o draw the labourers from the southern states up there» 
would be to continue the impolitic system before adverted to. Not mure than 
800 men can be depended on for tlie works above Simla, and 300 of that number 
cannot be called upon to work beyond Nagkundah, 40 miles from Simla. 
During the winter, or for three months in the year, little work can be expected; 
so that, after deducting Sundays, and making an allowance for wet weather, we 
cannot calculate on more tlian 200 working days, to the north of Simla, within 
the year. There are still 70 miles to complete between Simla and Chini, in the 
valley of Kunnawur, and taking 3,58.5 as tlie average number of men required 
for a mile of six feet road, vidt para. 105, we shall require two years and a half 
to complete the road to Chini, and consequently with the usual moieties a sum 
of Company’s rupees. 

116. As the labourers of the Putteealla, Sirmoor, and Bughat districts will be 
sufficient for tlie improvements proposed between Simla and the plains, and, as 
previou<Iy stated, it would I)e impolitic to force the labourers of the southern 
states to wurkjabove, Simla, Government w'ill have at its disposal the labour of six 
states, as jner margin,* not required for tbe Ilindoostan and Thibet Road. This fact 
induces me earm stly to bring to tlie notiee of the floveruor-general in Council the 
great want of a good lino of road from tbe Military Sanatana of Dugshai and . 
Kussov\lee, tow aids tin* Punjab. Troojis at jircsent niarcliing from these sanataria 
to the Punjab arc obliged in descend to Kalka, and inarch round by Loodiaiia, 
whereas if a joad w'ore constructed they might descend upon Roopur, and crossing 
the Sutlej, be in the Punjab at once. The benefit of such a. road to British 
residents in the Punjab, w'bo yearly visit the hills in large numbers, would be 
great, ami the enconragemeiit given by it to a considerable trade which has of 
late years sprung up betwetui Simla and the Punjab, would, I have no doubt, 
soon bt* evinced by the clieaiJer and more abundant supply of the produce of 
either places. 

117. iSuch a road, eomnmnicating between the present Dugshai^and Kus- 

sowlec new road and the plains near Buddec, would be about 15 miles in length, 
and tbe gradient lu'cd nowbere exceed 3 feet in 100. AVitli the moieties which 
would be recoverable from one state working within its own boundaries, the cost 
of this line to Government ought not to exceed 15,000 rupees. , 

118. Thus my pro}H)sals for future operations witlihi These Hill States con- 
template the completion of tlirt'c lines of road : viz., ibt. Simla and Kalka, 52 
miles in length and 12 feet in width. 2d. Tlie Simla and Kunnawur road, 40 
miles in length and G feet in width. 3d. The Kiissowlee and Buddee road, 15 
miles in length and 1 2 feet in width, and the further expenditure of 50,000 
Company's rupees. 

119. The jiresent monthly grant from Government for the works under my 

charge is 3,000 rupees. The continuance of this grant fora period of 17 months 
will, 1 trust, suffice to cover the cost, of all the works I have proposed. • 

120. The tools on these works have been in continual use for 2 years, and 
arc fast becoming useless. It would be an economical measure to have those 
that are unfit replaced by new itn}(lements, and I beg to submit to the Governor- 
general the advantages of liaving them made up from the Hill iron at this 
place. They would be cheaper, better, and more suited to the work required of 
them from their construction being superintended by those who are to use tKem. 
The following would, 1 think, suffice for the construction of the W'orks above 
proposed : — 

800 Pickaxes; 300 Phurwahs ; 50 6-feet Jumpers ; 100 4-^et ditto; 50 Axes; 
20 Needles ; 20 Tampers. 

The cost of these would amount to about 6,000 rupees, and for the expendi- 
ture of this sum 1 would beg liis Lordship’s sanction. 

121. I cannot close this report without bringing to the notice of the Governor- 
general the zeal and intelligence displayed by the several officers who have 

assisted 


Hindoor, Kilure, Baghul, Kothar, Mylog, Dhamee. 
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assisted in bringing these important works to their present forward condition. 
Lieutenant Dawson and Major Cautley have each shown the most praisewurthy 
energy and perseverance in carrying out my orders. ^ At timers too, when difK> 
cutties of no ordinary magnitude opposed, and jwhen from the apathy and 
indolence of the Hill-men tlie greatest discouragements were placed in ouf way. 
Lieutenant Johnson of the 33d Native Infantry and Lieutenant Montgomery of 
the Engineers, each for some time in command of the 6th Company of Sappers 
an<l Miners attached to the road, entered entirely into the spirit of the work, and 
gave me assistance as fully and cheerfully as if they had been officers of the road 
departntedt. 

122. Of the accountant’s department I have before spoken, and will therefore 
merely state my entire satisfaction with the manner in which the head of it, 
Mr. T. Graham, has conducted his duties. 


123. I will venture to say that no class of men in India have undergone 
greater privations with cheerfulness and unremitting attention to their duties 
than the non-commissioned officers of the Sappers and Miners attached to this 
road. They have been required to remain under canvas in all weathers, some- 
times with many inches of snow upon the ground, and sometimes when it has 
rained incessantly for days. Some have been for months attached to distant 
divisions in tlie far interior, shut out from intereouvse wdlh their comrades, and 
deprived of all the luxuries of life, yet I have seldom heard a complaint. I 
have never found them discontented. No one of them has ever been reported to 
mf? for drunkenness, idleness, or insolence. They are g<*ncrally well-infornied, 
zealous, active men, and highly creditable to the branch of tlid service to which 
they belong. 

124. Some have passed the examination for the department of Public Works, 
most of them are able to do so, yet their position here, in a pecuniary point of 
view, is far inferior to that of others (certainly not more deserving), wl )0 have 
been fortunate in having their names enrolled in that department. The men 
on this road observe others of the Sappt>r corp.s, junior to them in point of stand- 
ing, raised to the rank of overseers of the tlepartmenl of Public Woiks, whilst 
they, as well educated, and performing duties of a like nature, have not been 
admitted into, nor allowed the pay of that department. This makes them 
desirous of leaving the road, and seeking to better themselves by obtaining 
appointments in divisions of public works, where their names would be borne on 
the roll of the department. 


126. I most earnestly beg the most Noble the Governor-general in Council to 
consider the case of these men, and if he thinks fit, to reward their services by 
permitting them on passing the examination laid down for the department of 
Public Works, to be raised to the rank of assistant overseers in that department ; 
that their promotion may regularly progress ; and that they may enjoy the same 
. amount of pay, whilst employed on this road, as that sanctioned for the men of 
the department working in other divisions of public works. I feel confident that 
the men will repay this indulgence by increased zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 


136. Of the activity and good conduct of the small detachment from Her 
Majesty’s 22d Regiment, which has been employed during the last two years on 
the road, I cannot speak too highly. As workmen they are invaluable, and the 
non-com’missioned officer in charge of them has judgment and ability ibr the 
duties of an overseer. The value of such men in operations such as I have had 
* the charge of, cannot be over-rated, and were their services more generally avail- 
able, a great saving in both money and time would be manifest in the public 

works of India. . 

(signed) JD, Briggs, 


Superintendent, Hill Roads. 
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Minutb by^ the Moet Noble the Governov-General of India, eonetirred in by fhe 

Membera of Council. 

Hill Roabb. 

1. The* Report on the road from the plains to Simla and thence to Chini,, sub- 
mitted by Lieutenant Briggs, is to me most interesting and satisfactory in a high 
d^ree. 

2 . The original motives wliich led me to sanction the attempt to construct this 
road, were recorded at the time. The objects to be attained' by it were of great 
importance, the difficulties were numerous, and by many considered to be insur- 
mountable. The objects, it is evident from this report, will certainly be obtained, 
and the difficulties have been triumphantly overcome. 

3. The whole thing was experimental. People scoffed at the idea of being 
able to form a level road through tliebc enormous mountains at all. No estimate 
could be foimed of the expense, for no data existed by which to calculate it. 
Any reference to the Military Board would have bc-en useless for this reason. I, 
therefore, took upon myself the responsibility of ordering its construction at once, 
directly under my own authority. 

I venture to think that the experiment has been eminently successfVtl. 

Within little more than two years a road of more than 50 miles long, 12 feet 
broad, and with a ruling gradient of 3 in 100 feet (temporarily departed from 
in two places where it will hereafter be rectified), will have been constructed 
from the plains to Simla. One-half of the road from Simla to Chini, that is .70 
miles id length and 6 feet in breadth, w'ith the same ruling gradient of 3 feet in 
100, has been constructed, and a tunnel of 200 yards in length has been exca- 
vated through solid rock. 

All .this has been effected in spite of the alternate obstructions caused by 
severe winter and heavy rains, and amidst many impediments caused by the con- 
duct of the Hill Chiefs. 

4. By the aid of the tribute labour due by the Hill Chiefs, the road of 12 feet 
in width has cost only 1,237 rupees a mile, and the road of 6 feet, 600 
rupees. • 

5. It has thus been proved that roads which practically .are level can be con- 
structed in the mountains successfully, durably, rapidly and cheaply. The 
solution of this problem, will be of great value equally to thS European masters 
of Uiis country and to the inhabitants of the hills, with reference alike to military, 
commercial, sanatory and social considerations. 

G. No one, 1 think, can entertain a doubt that tiie work should be pursued to 
its fullest completion. 

The improvements upon the Simla and. Kalka road suggested by Lieutenant 
Briggs should be made. The short departure from the ruling* gradient towards 
the Simla end should be corrected, and I hope that the tunnel near Dugshai, 
though extensive may be found practicable. 

The six feet road towards Chini should be steadily prosecuted. I still think 
that a considerable channel will thereby be opened up for trade across the hills, 
as was stated in my first minute. Since that time 1 have seen cause to recognise 
another great advantage which the road* will affiird by giving easy and' compara- 
tively speedy access to the valley of Chini itself, whose admirable climate has 
been proved by many persons, including myself, to be immeasurably superior to 
any other in India, ftee from the drawbacks wliich belong to all other sanatoria, 
that lie within the range of the monsoon, and in many respects' equal to the 
bracing and invigorating climate of our own country. 

7. "When these roads arc thoroughly established, their maintenance will be 
amply provided for by the labour of the Hill States due to us by treaty, and by a 
light toll which I would advise the Government to place on the road between 
Simla and the plains, and on the bridge over the Sutlej near to Wangtoo. 

8. * When this original line has been completed,* or before if it should be found 
pmctioable, the branch from Kussowlie to Buddee on the Jullunder side may be 

oonstruoted. 
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constructed, as suggested by Lieutenant Briggs. I would further recommend 
that a branch be formed from the new road at Dugshai to Sabathoo, thus con- 
necting the three stations with each other, and the whole with the plains. 

0 . When this has been done, begar may be abolished ; the right, hqwever, *of 
exacting it being always reserved, in order to meet any great and sudden public 
emergenpjt. 

10 . “Very recently I took occasion to notice in terms of the highest ^mmenda- 
tiott the exertiom and services of Lieutenant Briggs. I can add nothing to what 
was thpn said, excepting that tiie perusal of the full report now befhi'c me has 
confirmed the very favourable estimate 1 have long since formed of tliis valuable 
yoang officer. 

Due praise may be bestowed through the Superintendent of the Hill States on 
the assistants named by Mr. Briggs. 

An extract of the despatch relative to the Hauas should be sent to the superin- 
tendent of Hill States with a view to his Sugge&tiug tlie fittest mode of recognising 
their assistance and services. 

The military department should be consulted on Mr. Briggs' request regarding 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers under his orders. 

11 . The report with a section of the line, which I think will be found in tlie 
Foreign Office, should at once be sent to the Honourable Court. I feci confident 
that it will receive the report with gratification and approbation, and I trust that 
it will sanction the further works required for the completion of the road. 


11 November 1852. 
13 November 1852. 

17 November 1852. 

18 November 1852. 


(signed) Dalhousie. 

J . li. JLittler. 
1^\ Currie. 

J. ILotois. 


Letteh from Captain G. J, Montgomery ^ Officiating Superintendent, Hill 
Roads, to J. IV. iyalrymj^e 3 ^sc[.t Officiating Under Secreturj' to the Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Sir, * Simlah, I September 1854. 

I HAVE the honour to forward for submission to the most Noble the Governor- 

f eneral in Council, a Report of the progress made since the departure of 
lieutenant Briggs, in October 1852, of the Thibet and llindoostan Road, with 
an abstract of stages and distances. 

2 . Referring to your letter No. 3151, of the 20 th July 1853, and having 
forwarded to Government in August of the same year, and only ten days sub- 
sequssnt, a report of the road, I considered the wishes of Government liad been 
most fully met, though at the same time I beg to observe, from the disconnected 
state of the road in most places, and throughout to avoid obstructions I'roin cliffs 
and difficulties, I have, and -necessarily, been obliged to take time to enable me 
to bring my report to some intelligible condensed form or shape. 

8 . MV suggestion of employing free labourers north of Serau with the view 
of meeting tiie expectations of Government to the vigorous prosecution of the 
works on the road, and bringing them rapidly to a close as far as Cbini, will, 
I respectfully trust, meet with the sanction and concurrence of tlie most Noble 
tbe G^overnor-general in Ccmncil. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. J. Montgomery ^ Captain, 

* Officiating Superintendent, Hill Roads. 


o 4 


79. 


Letter 
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MIHIJTBS ?AKI> TO 


Lsvnm Ma C«pfetio 0. /. Movogomry^ Offiotftti^r 'Siiperii«e«Mi^ HillrBoads, 
> to J. W. Ditkym^let Effq-, Officiating Undor Seoretaiy <lo tlie GovenKoaeut of 
India^ Fordgn Department, Fort William. 

Sir, n Simla, I. SaptemlMa 1854. 

I RAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt your letter No. 888,.duted 
1 7th February 1854, and obedient to instructions therein, and with reference 
to paragtafffi 3, from a despatch No. 26, of Public Department, 1 8^1: May 
1863, 1 have the honour to state, for the information of the most Nobl^ the 
Oovernor-TOneral in Council, that since I took, charge, and Ideutenaut Briggs’ 
departure in October 1862, the following progress has been made towards the 
completion of the Hindoostan and Thibet Koad. 


2. The distance of the road south of Simla to Kalka, is 50 miles, and of 

which, with improvements, 36 miles have been completed. The remaining 
portion, 15 miles, will certainly be completed in all this year. The road will 
then be a clear, fair 12 feet from Simla to Kalka, without an obstruction of any 
kind, with drains, bridges, that will last, to the best of my briief, for many 
years. ^ 

3. The stages of Kalka from Simla are. 

From Simla to Kcaree _ . - 

Solan _ - _ 

Dhurrumpore 
•* Kalka 


- 15 miles. 

-15 „ 

- 10 
- 10 


98 


89 


The first 40 miles of the road to Dhurrumpore was never opened out to a fair 
12 feet, meaning thereby that an average could never have been obtained of 
10 feet, for in many places it was not so much, and in most places throughout 
much less, with ail the difiicult or high cuttings avoided or lightly passed 
over by temporary walls or bridging, in some form or another, with little or no 
regard to permanency or utility,* the main and primary object' of all en- 
trusted in the construction of roads anywhere, and particularly in the hills. The 
road was evidently opened, and hurriedly, with the avowed object of being com- 
pleted any how, by a certain time, for purposes difficult to divine, except by 
those interested or employed in its construction. 

t 

4. The improvements directed by Government to the lower line between 
Simla and Kalka, such as rounding all angular sharp turnings to 16 feet, to 
|)revent accidents by collision, and cutting the banks to a proper slope or 
Angle, to ensure against stoppages as much as possible from land-slips, or the 
aubsission of banks, embrace, naturally and particularly with a new road, ex- 
tensive and considerable repairs (for it was impossible to separate the two works), 
with almost every retaining wall, bridge, or drain, to be taken down or rebuilt • 
with very few exceptions, and throughout nearly the entire Ijne df road^^outh 
of Simla. The wcdls in most places being merely a casing, and from tiie want 
of proper foundations, and, filled in at the back with earth instead of stone, 
were more or l«s all bulged, or falling with the Wtills, covering the drains and 
bridges. 

6. Besides the construction of most of the drains, w^ls, &c., &c., the road 
with the most liberal measurement would never have wven an average of 10 
feet in width, had to be opened out to 12 feet, with all the difficult and hravy , 
Ottttings left almost untouched and to be properly finished, as can be ascertained 
by any one qualified to make the necessary inquiries. 

6. The branch road moreover during my superintendence, between Kussowleo 
and Dugshai, and only partly finished on my succeeding Lieutenant Briggs, 
has been completed. 

7. The road also from Kalka to Dugshai> and measuring 17 miles 6 furlong, 

with 


bridges having &llen in, with eveiy other dnda and bridge, to be rebuild with bridge* 
built that were never neceesary. 
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witl* scarcely any portion of it opened out, certainly not, to :jg|Oj:p iti^an' «!x or 
^ht feet, and in many places much less (particularly ar here jtl^ieSfas any hartl 
rook or blastingf), and for three or four mues^ and where the (kttlin{p> uVere'^any* 
thing hut difficnit, being principally through rice kates, or , itulthrated ground, 
and e%'en there in a most unfinished state, without a drain or bridge^ and with 
three to four mites not even marked out or lockspitted, and which mis also been 
compldtaii, including the construction of a 60 feet lattice bridge across the Kotee 
Nttddee, of abutments of cut stone, taken from the bed of the torrent, and 
mastmry, with drains, bridges, and retaining walls to support the roads through- 
out the entire distance between Kalka and Dugshai, and with all sharp and 
angular projections well rounded off. 

8. The branch road connecting Subathoo and Dugshai, of eight miles five 
furlongs, and opened out throughout to full 12 feet, was completed in May last, 
and commenced during my superintendence without the additional work to the 
original ' line, any increase whatever of coolies from the different elakas or 
states, proportionate in any way to the construction of a difficult line of road, 
owing to the high cuttings and endless retaining walls necessary throughout the 
ehtire distance, from the precipitous formation of the range of hills connecting 
the military stations of liugshai and Subathoo, with stone fitted fur building 
jmrposes, distant and difficult to procure in most places, A bridge also across 
the Dogra Nuddee has been thrown, and built .of cut stone and masonry, the 
abutments of which alone mbasuriug, saying nothing of cubical contents, above 
40 feet, with a connecting causeway to preserve the level, of dry stone, from 30 
to 50 feet. 

9. The three branch roads connecting Dugshai, Subathoo, and Kussowlie, and 
the main road to the plains have, it will be seen, been completed during my , 
superintendence, and in obedience to Government instructions made over to the 
•control of the department of Public Works. 

10. Tlie traffic lietwcen Dugshai and Kalka is entirely by the Thibet and 
Hindostan Road ; the Boilcau Road, or that constructed by Colonel Napier, is 
never traversed by any one, and should be abandoned, though at the present 
moment there is a company of Sappers employed on it, opening the approaches to 
bridges. 

11. Frbm Kussowlie a branch 12>feet road might be run, connecting with the 
main road from the plains to Simla, and most advantageously, without scarcely 
increasing the distance, and at an expense of about 4,000 to 6,000 rupees. The 
military roads, would then be most, perfect, easy of access, and enable Govern- 
ment to do away with the present steep, tortuous road from Kalka to Kussowlie, 
kept up at a considerable annual expense, and avoid the expeuditarc for annual 
repairs, with a trifling addition to the sum now expended for keeping the lower 
portion of the Thibet and Hindostan Road from Dugshai to Kalka. 

IS}. Tunnelling the hill North, and facing Dugshai, from its great extent, 
fiilly 800 to 1,000 yards, as suggested by Lieutenant Briggs, would be costly, 
and, as far *as can be ascertained, from the gravelly nature of the soil, and - 
extent, totally impracticable, unless Government will sanction a lining or casing 
of^masunry of cut stone and mortar throughout, or in such portions as may be 
considered necessary. Of the expense it is impossible to form any estimate, or 
prtidetermine in any way ; for, as the work progresses, unforeseen difficulties 
and interruptions may, in so, extensive a work, be met with and expected, and 
when finished, the only advantage to the road would be an improvement in' 
the gradient without, and the main object of tunnelling the distance being scarcely 
perceptibly decreased to the plains, for it must be, and to any one at all 
acquainted with the formation of hills, that, as a matter of course (though this 
never occurred to me before, or indeed any ope else), from the buttresses or spurs 
supporting the main range, the nearer you approach the foot or base, the dis- 
tance at a considerable ratio must increase, and wliich is pieciscly the case wdili 
that portion of the road proposed to be connected at a reduced gradient, ami by 
means of a tunnel. 

13. 1 would therefore suggest, in place of the tunnel, the hill he goVgod, or 
a ghkt cut from 30 to 40 feet, and which at once would reduce the gradient to 
an easy ascent, be perfectly practicable to beasts of burden, could be done at 
79. H once. 
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once, and for ab^ut 000 or .000 ru|^cs. A t«mmel was attempted in another por-^ 
tipn of " the road, near and above Koonda Ghdit, and abandoned, as would ai^ 
must be the case with sdie pu^hai tnnnei, on di 80 ovemng.tlmt anunoniy casbog^' 
was necessary for its cOBStfoetkm. , , , . ;• 

14. The Lattice or Truss bridges, from careful obsei^ation, 1 .find, jTrom the 
component parts and liumermis joinings, do not answer at all for Ind^, ceittainly 
builr of the Kaloo or Cedar, for titougn simple enough in construction, requires,' 
to succeed, great cairo accurate fitting. Two of the truss bridges built du|ip£ 
Lieutenant Briggs’ superintendence fell in shortly after my talcing charge, and 
the remaining six on the road south of Simla will, and necessarily, be replaced 
before the termination of the present season (1854) by bridges, in tlteir con* 
struction both simple aud lasting, and wliich, beyond the cutting and carriage of 
the timber (with never a greater span than 12 feet), will cost little mom, and 
strong enough for any' and all purposes, with sufficient water-wayto insure against 
acci<lents, or the bridge being cairied aWay during the rains. 

15. Of the upper portion of the road, and north of Simla to Seran, where tlie 
u'orks ore progressing, and vigorously, now that the weather is more favourable, 
aud the rain'not so incessant, is 118 miles, uiid divided into 12 stages; viz. 


Mahasoo 

9 

miles. 

Fagoo - 

8 


leag 

8 


Mutteeaua - 

10 

^9 

Narkunda - 

10 

99 

Bagie 

9 

9 * 

Kundrcela - 

0 

99 

Soongree Gii5.t 

9 

ft 

Balee - 

10 

99 

Nowgiirie 

14 

99 

Danin Ghat 

10 

99 

Seran - 

12 

V9 


1st stage, 9 rnile.s to Muliasoo, the road to six feet was completed by Lientenaut 
Briggs. 

2d stage, eight miles to Fagoo, and opened out to a full six feet, aud nearly 
the whole distance during iny superintendence. 

.“id stage, eight miles to Teag, about seven miles complet ed (tWo by Lieutenant 
Brigg'*, and five by Captain M.) to a full six feet, and most all cliff work and 
blasting, will be completed to Teag, ccrtviinly, during the season. 

4th stage, ten miles to Muttecaua, eight miles completed between Lieutenant 
Briggs and Captain M., witli the remaining two miles of roa«l intersected, and 
w’ith heavy cliffs to be cut through, and will be completed, if possible, in all 
1864. 

6th stage, ten niileS to Narkuiida, all finished partly by Lieutenant Briggs and 
j>artlv l»y Captain M., with the exception of about a mile and a half of most 
formidable cliffs, dangerous in the extreme to work, and through W'hich I most 
confidently expect to run tlie road in all October next, certainly by November, 
and to enable Govc'rnmont to form some idea of tbe magnitude oT cutting through 
the Muttceanu cliff I will merely meutiou that two of my best overseers, selected 
for industrious habits and discharge of their duty, •have, since April 1853 to the 
present time, excepting the winter months of January', February^ March, and 
from the middle of December, incessantly and unremittingly been employed in 
reducing tbe cliffs and cutting the road way. In fact, the 'greatest portion of 
the road left, and since my taking charge, between F^^oo and Narkunda, has 
been more or cliff work. Earth-work is easily executed, add with 20 coolies, 
properly looked aft<^r, 1 would engage to cut five miles of road, and measuring a 
clear six feet, and within a montli ; but with cliff or reck work it is very dif- 
ferent, tedious In the extreme, and, when anxious to get on with your work, 
very disheartening and trying to both patience and temper, particularly when, 
as is. often the case, the rock is intersected with veins of quartz, which, with two 
men working with a weighty six-fiiet jumper, properly steeled, you cannot cut 
more than foot blast in a couple of days, and very frequently not so much. 
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At Muttceaca tbe cl^a are composed dtSefly pyrk^,* as hard as q^uartx* and 
which, when blaabed» Instead of sliattering line roteh and being able to re'inpv^ the 
shattered poMApna %r means of erowbam,' come away mily in small blocks or 
piecm, that i^hes^ the process of blasting l^th slow and tedious.' 

6th sjlnge^ nine miles to Bagie, completed during the superintendehce of Lit'u- 
tenant gradient very irregiilar, and to avoid formidable clifis, and which 

mi^t have been p^ed, and ad van tageonsly, by the introduction 'Of a zigzag, 
and without inersstsiug the ascent to more than 4' feet in the 100. 

in- ' ^ 

^Wh sta^, nirie* miles to Knndreelah completed, . and, during Lieutenant 
Briggs* snperinttendence, road ncai-ly lovel, and throughout the entire stage. 

8th stage, nine miles to Soongree Ghat, completed during Lieutenant. Briggs’ 
superintendence, with the exception of a few miles completed in October and 
November 1802, during my superintendence. 

f 

9th stage, to Balec about ten miles postponed, no coolies available by Lieu- 
tenant Briggs, tile old rood being perl'ectly practicable for all parties, and the road 
between Balee vid Nowgurrie to Scran being Considered of more importance. 

. lOtli stage, 14 miles to Nowgurrie, a very difficult section, aod completed 
during my superintendence. For the first five miles the road runs along through 
the face of a precipitous steep range of hills, overlooking in some parts the 
Sutleilge, and others the Nowgurrie torrent, intersected with cliff's of granite, 
continually met w’ith, and both diificult and extremely dangerous \o work, with 
incessant and necessary bridging, across clefts or chasms almost every 50 or 100 
yards. P'rom Bailee, the cuttings by no means difficult, excepting in places, till 
within a mile or so of the Nowgurrie, when nothing that I have ever experienced 
or witnessed, both on tbe Darjeeling and Thibet line of road, can sinpass the 
difficulties we have had to contend against, for tlie rock tlirough which we lta<l 
to run the road is nearly and perfectly perpendicular, and composed in soniC 
places of entire rocks and bi-ds of quartz, of the hardest description. Of which, 
for submission to the most Noble the Governor-general, 1 have forwarded 
specimens, with crystals found in a strata of red sand, embedded in quartz, will* 
two specimens of pyfitf'S, one, of v hich the Muttecana Cliffs are nearly com- 
posed, and' tlie other found near the Nowgurrie river; also specimens of garnet I 
picked np on going over the Scran Cliffs, marking out the line of road, though 
of coal, 1 have not been able to get any trace in any shape or .form, though I 
shall not relax jiiy efiforts in examining the different dep(j|sits or debris brought 
down by torrents in search of fragments, that would lead to the discovery, or 
even the existence of coal in the hills. 

11th 'stage, Nowgurrie to Damn Gh4t 10 miles, cuttings commenced, and 
during my superintendence. The Nowgurrie torrent is here crossed with a 
simple bridge, measuring 60 feet by 8, that will last for years, and constructed 
ofi the saugo. principle, of red pine found growing in great abundance along 
the l^nks and heights of the Nowgurrie. From the bridge, for the first 400 
yards or so, heavy cliffs, composed entirely of quartz, have been cut through, 
and the entire distance lock-ejntted, of which seven to eight miles of the rei«>st 
difficult' portion of the road has been opened out to si.v feet; the rerftaining two 
miles w'ill be completed, and during the season. In this stage I nave succeeded, 
azul more satisfactorily, in rerqoving, fuel being plentiful, immense masses of 
rock, by means of fire and water, by burning the rock till heated to that degree n 
that, on application of cold water, the rock splits, and is removed by means of 
levers. 

h * * * 

12tb stage, Darun Ghdt, 12 miles to Sevan, and wturking from 3eran to open 
tlie communication to the Darun Pass. For the first three or four miles cuttings 
very difficult, a^iid mostly through cliffs, and on whidEl^tlie Bussahtr coolies (500) 
are employed, under an officer (Lieutenant Dawson, and four European over- 
seers), and eveiry exertion being made to complete this section, though I think it 

scarcely 

• Sulphuret of ifon. 
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i '■ «»f ®|j?jiti, dllM^ 
t&ftti In'^dt^itloii io 5i«woB«8 djrdished from 
tile soijikimteiideet of tbe roads 'fie empcwe^d' to employ 

coolies to aij^y extent 'bltrtiitidbte, with the vie# 01 * opening* hnd cotnpletilig the 
road at as early a date as possible, and with the utmost expeditiohf ''’free 
labourers, at four nnnas,^ ,from Ladak iu particular, 'and Kunawor indeed 
anywhere; numhieni'Of the Ladakies flock into JSimla.frr .einplayximii!t, <nn^ Opo 
engaged ih carrying timber from die Mahasoo fbrest, and earn eaaHy fonrniinaa.. . 
and more daily^ but Seran being nearer their homes, and the employment more 
certain^ with j^yments made daily) could be got, and in giteat numpem, for |hft 
Government works on the road, and could be most advauti^eousiy eosployed* . 
For the coolies furnished from the states, even supposing the whole were present, 
and on the w'orks,^ which they never arc, 1,420 coolies are iu*my opinion, I beg i 
to suVj totally inadequate, and unproportionate .to the extent, magnitude, ^ and 
i^ipid completion of the work, with the difficulties from the rocky and prmpitous 
nature of the country through which ti»c road is to be carried, increasing,' and 
undeniably,* almost every inch as the works progress, ^ clifls that must and will 
be encountered, and cannot in any way be avoided, ^xteen more coolies might 
also be furnished from the Bussahir State, from a conversation I have had, coupled 
with my own inquiries with a friend intimately acquainted with the means and 
capabilities of the- country, provided Government would forego a portion, if not 
all, of the moipty recovered monthly on account of coolies furntsbed, and frr the 
payment of which, owing to the straitened stale of the Hajah's affairs, as, far ‘as 
money is concern d. 'I'he road coolies unquestionably suffer, and are mulct in 
every possible way, though this would be denied, and stoutly, and which is ray 
firm Iwilief, makes- the coolies detest every one and every thing connected with 
the roail, and be the means at once of removing the ill feeling that has ever 
existed, for, strange to say, whether front attachment to the state, or what, the 
coolies (juietly submit to the exactions without murmur or complaint. The 
quotas from tlte other statest might also be increased without any great hardship. 
With the large districts of Sukkete, Mundi and Kooloo, though distant, but as 
it is only for u time, might also contribute additional coolies ip those now ordered, J 
tliough the 200 coolies from Sukkete and Mundi, ordered months ago, have from 
some most'unaccountable cause never even been heard of, and the addition at 
the present season of 200 men would be invaluable. The 300 from the Kooloo 
district, arrived on the works on the 10th July, and are employfed between Darun 
and Nowgurric, and since my taking cliarge, though not only ki my time, but 
Lieutenant Briggs’, the deficiency between the coolies ordered by Government, 
and furnished, aoiounts to fully 20 per cent. The Superintendent of Hill States, 
has frequently been written to on the subject, and from whom I have received 
every assistance, though without the -power of remedying the defipiency com- 
plained of. . , 

17. For the repairs of the lower line, an European overseer, stationed midw^ 
between Sinila and Dugshai, would, I conceive, under the superintendent of 
lull roads, be ample, with authority to make sucli requisitions to the Superih* 
tendent Hill States for such coofies as he may consider necessary, and propOr* 
tionate to the extent of repairs ; the expenses to be defrayed, tools esccepted, by 
tiie different stales through which the road may pass, and not by the State. •For 
' ' . ' * • the 
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habits,: Cpd/tiNid* hap be depended upon. At, pre|^ht on the rc^ pte tbt^, 

, or fonr^-iho^, deserving niep. ' t'-'’ ' 

.. iOt new i^ad'from Narkunda, vid the ODarnn Pass to Seran, is both toiAdous 
and^long; -tbopgb no doubt of an incalculable benefit to the country tbrougix 
wbii^it.i'afiS, httll, for purposes of trade, should be more direct, and embraciistg 
the principal places ; for it stands tp reason, produce of all kinds will be conveyed 
as long as tbcf road is safe and practicable at the least possible expcpso with . 
reference to distance, and which would, as a matter of course, be by the old and 
present road from Seran to Ram pore and Narkunda, being more direct, consider* 
ably shorter, possessing at the same time the indisputable advantage of being • 
passable nearly throughout the year, which the new road never could or would, 
from' ibe great altitude of the Darun Ghat, fully 9,000 feet. 

' s 'i J I ■'* 

1 ( 9 ^ The line of road to Seran would, 1 conceive, have better answered the 
means of Government had it been more direct, aiid embracing Rampore and 
'Koteghnr. 

90 . In addition to the different portions of the road finished, and since > 
Lieutenant Briggs’ departure, staging bungalows have been commenced; and 
completed at the stages, viz., of 

Ist. Bagir Bungalow, commenced and completed by Captain M. 

2d. Kundreela Bungalow, the walls built by Lieutenant Briggs, and com- 
pleted by Captain M., with chimneys and fireplaces, to be rebuilt and taken 
down. 

3d. Soongree Bungalow, commenced and completed by Captain M, 

4tli. Balee, - ditto - - - - ditto - - - - ditto. 

6th. Nowgurrie, ditto, commenced by Captain M., and nearly finished. ' 

6th. Darun Ghdt, ditto ----- ditto. 

General Remarks. 

In cutting tlie branch road from Kussowlie (tnde para. 11), with the main 
' road to Simla, wdbld, in addition to doing away with the present circuitous road 
from Kalka, would, I fi^rmly believe, shorten the distance to Simla, without any 
additional expense beyond the cutting of the branch line proposed, being more 
ditpet, and at an improved gradient, nearly level, and can oe cut in the cold 
' weather, v^itliout in any way interfering with the upper works north of Simla, 
and would in six weeks or two months be completed for if the distatice 
betWeen the two roads can at all be approximated, the present old road from 
Kalka, vid Kussowlie Hurreepoor,- and Siree, would, I am convinced, seldom or 
ever, be travelled by any one. j 

Should Government approve and enter into my views with respect to employing 
free labourers north of Seran, and from Ludak, Kunawur, &C. &c., the sanction . 
of Govfeimmdnf I respectftilly request may be communicated, and at eai’jly a date 
as possible, for I am now in treajy with the Ludakirs, and would on receipt of 
the Government order, at once commence the cutting of the road north of Seran, 
and Continue till stopped by the cold and falling of snow, as I have tools and •, 
everything in readiness for almost any number of cooliesi, and would, as I before 
stated^ be the means of bringing the works bn the road not only to a close, but 
' complete the opening, of the road hjuch earllm*, if not in all next year, certainly , 
the following ( 1856 ), and towards which Government ‘may rely on my dbihg , 
my utmoat'hi every possible way; and' on tboj, return* of: kieuteimnt in,',, 

iNovemb^ ^ ipfeceinbeir next, of which ir^matkm has been received, * should ■; 
much, if meeting the, ooocurrence of the ,^|ost?|'fpble‘ the Govewbr'^gcticral, Tike 
to be allowed to continue on tlie road in char^ and sttperintendenceof the free 
lafooui^ra ^ % .^v.^clijth© completion of ro^ would 

he, though einanati^ from myself, hut nbt^^^jterealiadly,. ve|y mat^ally adyaii^, 

79. . « 3 
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MINUTE^ ANB COBBB$P^BENCB TO 

with the permiesion I most respectfully aoliiai of\he|»g-, indcpcodeht* in no 
way un<ier the.cotttrol of Lieutenawt' -as he in Very ihaob my jtthior in 
the ser'^iee* I feel hilly competent to oarry out the r^pti^meikts of Govern- 
ment, having had more experience in the conatruction of 'hillvtmcfo tha&4ilinofit 
- any one of my standing, now nearly 26 years* , ' ’• 

My report I would and beg to suggest, being entirely eae^or^e stetement, be 
submitted to a third party, for consideration, and the satisfaction of Govemmeot 
as to its correctness and throughout, and which will, 1 trust, tVdly nnd.camdilabjy 
acquit me of any degree of "tardiness during my superintendence. I smg^et, 
much, having incurred the displeasure of Governniient by the sUspon^OU of 
Lieutenant Pogson, but I resjicctfully beg to observe, situated as I was^ I^bad no 
alternative, cxcepit that of placing him in arrest, aiid 1 adopted, to the best of 
my judgment, the most lenient measure, for tr\iug to stop the wwks to answer 
his own cuds and purposes ; he was doing an infinity of mischief, and without 
my bt'ing able in any degree to place the slightest reliance on anything .be said 
or did, setting aside the anxiety and trying position I was placed with regard, 
not only to myself, but the Government works entrusted to my superiu tendance. 

, I have, &c. , ‘ 

(signed) G. J. Montgximery, Caplin, 

Officiating Superintendent, llill Roads.^ * 


AB8TR A.CT $f Staok< luid DisTANfEs of Road from KalhMf through Simla, to Chini. 




1 

Total 


Hoad 

1 

Road 

' 

'S umber. 

S PAGES. 

' Length 
> Roatl 

of 

1 Completed. 

1 

to 

Complete. 

REMARKS. 


• 

' //?. 

J\ yd». 

m. 


yd». 

j w. 

/ 

yds. 


1 

i miiurruuipore - 

j.o 

0 

0 

lO 

0 

0 

• 

• 

- 

Completed. 

2 

, Solnn 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

4 

0 

0 

Will be iri all thio season. 

S 

Ka^Tcc 

15 

o 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

• Ditto* 

4 

' Siniluh 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

- Ditto. • 

& 

Mahasoo - 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

- 


- 

Comfdeted. 

0 

Fagoo 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

- 


- 

- Ditto, 

7 

; Toog 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Will be VI all this season. 

8 

j Muttecanah 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

- Ditto, if possible in I854e . 

9 

J Narkundah 

* . 1 
1 

10 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Ditto, in October or Novem** 
ber next. 

10 

Bogir 

9 

0 

0 

9 

o 

0 

- 


- 

Completed. 

11 

Kundreela ' - 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

- 


• 

- Ditto. • 

12 

i SoongreeObAt - 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

- 


- 

% 

- Ditto. • 

13 

Balcf' 

10 

0 

0 ' 

- 


- 




Postponed, 

14 

Nowgurrie - i 

14 

0 

0 ' 

1 

14 

0 

0 



■- 

Completed. 

ir> 

1 Damp 6hM 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Wjp be completed in 1864. 

16* 

Sirhaii 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

a 

Progressing. ' 4 

17 

Tarundafa 

12 

0 

0 

• 


e» 

IS. 

0 

0 

» 

18 

Ifangloo - 

12 

0 

0 

- 


- 

12 

0 

Q 

' Not loohrspitted^ 

19 

MttfTOO - 

10 

0 

0 

- 


- 

10 

0 

0 

s 

20 

Ckitii , - 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

icT 

0 

0 

10 miles by Ident. -Briggs in 
1B60. * 


(Signed) J. MatU 0 Om«iy, Captain, 

. OBrnting Superintendent, Bill 


* Accounts excepted, which could he sent to> the accountant, Mil roads, to 1^ inoluded in the 
inonthly* disbursements of the road* making stthe same time eUdh'veqniritbms ifor. i^aenejr sa may 

be necessary. ' • 
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h*' f 

MiNtTTB Jjy the Most Nohle the Goveruor-GenersA of India, 

; dated 7 October 18 S 4 i. , 

Hul Hoads. 

Tad rept^ by Captahi Montgomery on the Hill Roads in the neighbourhood 
of S^la, ifHtf proves nothing else, at least will prove the correctness of 
previous . impressions received by the members of the Government as to the 
exceedingly illiterate condition of this officer’s mind, and the very doubtful 
probability ^of his being fit for the duty for which he was recommended to me. 

I .am fn no way satisfied with his management of the roads in the hills, or 
with their progress } and his present report, where it is not unintelligible, is 
unsatisfactory on those points to my mind. 

I propose to send Captain Montgomery’s report in original to the Superin- 
tendent of Hill States, witli instructions to him to give his .opinion on the facts 
and proposals^ contained in the report, paragraph by ]>aragraph, with as little 
delay as possible. 

7 October 1854. . (signed) Dalhousie. 

13 October „ J. A. Dorin. 

14 October „ J, Low. 

J. P. Grant. 


(No. 450.) 

Letter from Lord Wm. Hay, Superintendent Hill States, Simla, to the Se cretary 
’ to Government of India, Calcutta. 

Sir, Camp, Phagoo, 19 November 1864. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge tlie receipt of your despatch dated 17th 
October, No. 4522, forwarding, in original, a report by the Officiating Super- 
intendent of Hill Roads, of the progress made on the Thibet and Hindoostau Road 
since the departure of Lieutenant Briggs, and in accordance vvith the instructions 
contained in the .second paragraph, to submit my opinion on the facts and pro- 
posals comprised, in the report, paragrapli by paragraph. 

To enable me to do so satisfactorily^, I have carefully exuiuined witiiin the last 
15 days the new rood and its branches from Kalka to Mattiana. Tlie remaining 
portion, as far as the Nowgurri River, I passed over only a few mouth.s ago, 

2. The road from Kalka to Simla is 56 miles in length (not 50, as stated by 
Captain'Montgomery), of which about 41 ha<l been opened out by Lieutenant Briggs 
before Captain Montgomery took charge. About 18 miles of this portion of tijo 
road have been widened and improved (to a certain extent) by Captain Mont- 
gomery. The improvements required on the remaining 18 miles cannot Ik; 
nnishedjin all this year, for the improvement recommended by Lieutenant Briggs 
to that part of the road, near Tauk Cliffs, where there is an iiTegulan’ty in the 
gradient, has only just been commenced, and will take a very considerable time 
to complete. 

3. Captain Montgomery in this paragraph states very truly that the road, as 
far as Dhqrutporc, was never opened to a fair twelve feet j he is not how'ever so 
correct when he asserts that “all difficult high cuttings avoided or lightly {)assed 
over by temporary walls, Ice.” Indded it is difficult to conceive how' Captain 
Montgomery could have made this assertion witli the works at Tauk Cliff's and 
other parts of the road staring him in the face. The very reverse is nearer tlte 
truth, andj do not hesitate to say that few of the important walls erected in Lieu- 
tenant Briggs’ time have fbllen down. 

4. In a*|etter, dated the 80tb September 1862, from ^Lieutenant Briggs to 
Captaint Montgomery, there is the following paSs^e. The “ improvements con- 
sist chiefly of (fitting off salient angles widen are dangerous to traffic, widening 
tlie road everywhere to twelve feet, and rebuilding many of the culverts in the 
re-entering angles. These culverts were built hastily by coolies, and covered 
some with flat slabs, and* Others with rou^b timbers, on which two or three feOt 
of stonewall vrere in some instances bunt to bring the wall up to its required 

7(^ ■ H 4 level. 



Para, 4. 


Para. 5. 


Para. 6. 


Para. 7. 


^4 AND: R iN%. TO 

level* tlie slone^ 

She cttlvW^w ftto thftrtwe Aii^» ym^ «P«W 

^toS^T!im free pa»sege «f^ i«»d 

€xwr the road som washfid away the whole ajtanerw^^rkf ^ , *«eopiy 

description fitted for these hill roads, I have, detailed et l^tfi m ,«jy. W 15, 
80 th Septeinber.’*. * ^ i 

‘6 From thiii extract it is clear that LieuteBaht Brigga dfd c^delr the 
road 6pe« to ttrelve feet, and further, that nejer attempte^te cond^ Ae fwt 
Aat many of the small draius from a fenlty coostrnctl^ had fallen In^ mid would 
require to be rebuilt with mdre care on a different principle. , 

^ 6 Between Koonda Ghslt and Dhurmpore the road has not, I beliete, been 

toM .inee UerteMnt Briggs left, yet 1 fotind .Imeet wary wril of wy cm- 
sequence standing. Many of the small drams were choked up . sev^I stone 
walls had given way, and in many places Ae road was wywed with debns froni 
above; but when his considered that the ro^ had suffer^ ' 

three rainy seasons, it must be admitted that its pre^t c<mdition is highly 
creditable to the ofliccr under whose superintendmice it wasr constructei^ 
affois i complete refutation to the assertion that « the md was j^ently 
opened out hurriedly, with the avowed object of being completed «»y ^ 

certain time for purposes difficult to divine, except by those intetesM con- 
struction." , ... 

7 With regard to this paragraph, I have to observe, first, that it is a mis- 
chievous exaggeration to say that almost every retaining wall, bndp, or dram 
had to be taken down where the improvements have been made by Captain 

Montgomery. 

S^ondly. That in some instances walls appear to havb been taken down where 

• no necessity existed for so doing. 

Thirrllv ITiat SO many large walls along the whole line being still in excellent 
orZ>r!&cLt proof tL ifcy were not generally built on insecure foundation, 
or filled up with earth instead of stone. , 

Fourthly. I am of opinion that the road was opened by Lieutenant Briggs 
to an average width of at least 11 feet; and, 

Fifthly That the assertion made by Captain Montgomer;)r, Aat all the difficult 
and CJy culLgs were left untouchU or to be finished, is utterly without any 

Sort of foundation. 

R The branch road from Kussowlie to Dugshai was completed by Ae middle 
nf tnlv ISM It suffered on the following rainy season, and many banks above 

• ^nd bllo^Lp^ d”™, b“ the acto.1 (for not more th«, (1) «» well of 
MV tapTrtJllSIell) «o^ remarkably well. Captain Montgomery .o leyed a; 
rSd re^Iiaired the walls, but is in error when he states that, rt was cdtapleted 
under his superintendence.** 

e When Captain Montgomery took charge, about four ®f *he.phurinpoi^ 
and I^lkTr^S had been^opened on this side of Kallra to 12 feet and ahou hve 
, miles from Dhurmpore had been partially opened to about 11 feet, the rgst ha 

^SetttMiant Dawson was in charge of thirf «ectiOT^during tlie 
TvwbTitihH CaBtfiiiQ Montfioitiery was iti Burniah* ^Xha lCol©0 Bridge^ ’OO . 
n fl^^TbeTSuron’^ the whole mad. waa plannrf and omtatraet^ by 
S^t mwaon. and*!, a very oreditaWe work; 1 «^y f Jg 

oppStonity of teetifying to the zeal, energy, and atahty- to^yjl by thie 

repaSr.' , bWynf thd ^niag^walU have 
one^ltalf of the Sn bridg«i,^J» yh<«>rf .«fvaodm^ 

^coa tjm road, fot»»eial yalfdai ia.aea«ealjr.pM*>iKf»om>the.W^ wtehh 

occurred during Ae rains. ■ . f , * .• : , . 

• ■ . 10 .' The Brghoh »»■» 

under Captain' Mo8%oWeiy. yhiiB the ®^^het 
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October 1852, this road had not been even commenced. On Jiis return in the 
following April he found it, with the exception of a couple of miles, tinished. 

It is by no means a ditBcuIt line of road. The retaining walls arc not parti- Pora. 8 , 

cularly numerous, nor any of them very large. Stone appeared to me to be 
very abundant along the whole line. 

Captain Montgomery states that a “■ bridge has been thrown over the Dagra 
Nuddee, &c*.” Two high abutments have, it is true, oeeii built, but no bridge 
has been thrown over. The consequence is, the road has been and is perfectly 
useless, and will remain so till the bridge is finished ; for the nature of the 
ground in the vicinity will not admit of a temporary roadw^ay. 

At present the road is in a miserable state, ov iug to the numerous slips in the 
banks above the road, the fall of many of the rtuaiiiing walls, and tlie choking 
up of tlie drain bridges or culverts, 

I had the greatest difficulty in getting my horse along it, and I was warned 
by several persons not to venture to take a horse along such a road. 

The officer in charge of the public works objected, I believe, to take over the 
road from Dugshai to Subathoo till it was repaired and the bridge over the 
Dugra Muddee completed. 

1 quite agree with Captain Montgomery, in thinking that the “ Boileau’road,’' m. 

from Kalka to Dugshai, should be at once abandoned. 

First. Because it is longer than the Hindoostnii and Thibet line. 

M. ■ /. 

From Knlka to the Dughshai parade ground, by the. 

Boileau Hoad - - - - - - -1841. 32 

By the Hindoo&tan and Thibet Roail, from ditto to ditto 17 0 lOG 

Secondly, It cro.sse3 a river requiring a bridge of at least 120 feet span. 

Thirdly. It passes over steep and crumbling elifts, which arc continually 
slipping down and blocking up the road. 

Fourthly. It is a useless expense keejung up tw(» roads between the same 
places, even supposing they were equally good; now the llindoostan and Tliibc't 
line must be kept up, so the other should be abandoned. 

A company, of sappers, under an officer subordinate to the executive engineer, 
is employed at present on this road, and I would recommend its being removed 
to the roads connecting the cantonments with Kalka, with orders to widen them 
to at least 14 feet, aucTput them in every rtspect into thorough repair. 

12 . I am not o^ opinion that a branch road to Kussowlie is required. The Fara. i*. 
present road is a very excellent one, and not very steep, and I am confident it 

would always be preferred to a larger though less steep one, 

13. A tunnel through the hill opposite Dugshai would unquestionably be a 

great improvement to the road ; first, because it w'ould improve the gradient, Para. 12. 
and secondly, because it w'ould considerably lessen the distance between Dhurm- 
porc and Solun. ” Captain Montgomery affirms that, from the gravelly composi- 
tion of the hill, a tunnel would be impracticable ; and again, that it is impos- 
sible to form any estimate of the probable cost of making one. I would observe, i^aia, 13 . 

with regard to the first objection, that I doubt whether Captain Montgomery 
has ex<);nimd the hill it is proposed to tunnel with any care. I do not believe 
the hilLside has been even scraped, to see what it is composed of. 

Till something of this sort lias been done, it i> surely premature to say that a 
tunnel is impracticable. Immediately the nature of the hill has been ascer- 
tained, an estimate of the probable expense attending tlie eonstmetion of a 
tunnel thiough it, could be prepared, I sliould imagine, by any engineer of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Captain Moutgonierv’s observation that a road round the base of a hill is 
longer tlraii one round the top, is not quite so original am he seems to sujipose. 

The question of tunnelling depends entirely on the expense. .If a tunnel 
cannot be made without a casing of masonry, the expense would very much 
counterbalance the advantages likely to he derived from it. 

Under any circumstances a gorge might in the meantime be cut to the I, op of* 
the pass, wliich would improve the gradient very considerably, and slightly 
diminish the distance. 

79 
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MINUTES AND CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 


Pare. 14. 


Para. 15. 


14. I cannot say I concur with Captain Montg^omery in his opinion that lattice 
bridges do not answer for India, at least for the hills of India. 

The Kotee bridge, built by Lieutenant Dawson early in 1863, has stood 
admirably. Troops and heavy baggage have passed over it, yet, since the day 
it was put up, it has not stood in need of any repair whatever. 

Of the (6) six bridges built by Lieutenant Briggs, four are still standing, and 
appeared to rriy unprofessional eye, with one exception, to be in Capital order 
and likely to last for .several years to come. The pier of the bridge I have 
excepted had given way, and no attempt has been made to repair it; but the 
wood work w’as sound and in good repair. 

The Koonda Gh&t bridge was, I believe, blown down, and there can’ be no 
doubt that a lattice bridge is not well adapted for a place like the Koonda Ghftt, 
exposed as it is to exceedingly violent gusts of wind. 

Another lattice bridge near Simla fell in, but from what cause I am not 
aware. I sliould suppose from the piers not having been built sufficiently 
substantial. 

Bridges on the lattice principle are, I should say, where wood is abundant, 
cheap, easily coriatructcd, and so long as the space does not exceed 60 feet, 
atrong and duralde. 

15. The road from Simla to the Mabasser , bungalow is, as far as the Spot 
wheu* it meets the old road, open to about five feet, and in good order ; from 
that point to tlie bungalow it is very narrow, and in places blocked up by land- 
slips. 

2(1 Siagc. — 'I he grcniter part of the road from the Maliassoo bungalow to just 
below the old Phagoo bun»galow, was opened to six feet by Lieutenant Briggs; 
it is in very bad order now, not having been touched for nearly two years. 

ad and 4tli Sfage.s. — The new line of road is open from a spot where it cuts 
the old hti(', al>out four miles from Phagoo to within (6) five inihs of Muttiaua. 
Prom tin's point toMiittiana the greater part of the earthwork has been opened, 
but owing ro iritcrveiiiiig clifls the road is not passable. These cliffs will take 
300 nun about four or five morirhs to get through. 

I’lie elifP between Phagoo and Theog will take 300 men about two or three 
months to finish, so this portion eaunot be opened this year. 

About half, I believe, of the road now in use was opened by Lieutenant Briggs, 
and the reiiiainder by Captain Montgomery. 

.'ilh Stage, — This portion of the road will be opened, if the snow does not 
fall for the next month, this year. * 

'1 he Mutiiana cliffs ar(J certainly very formidable ; they are composed of solid 
bard rock, throiiuh which a road could only be cut by blasting. 

1 niiiPi not omit to observe that the completed portion of tin* road to Nar- 
kiiiulal) has «iuff’ered .«everel\ from want of care being shown to repairs ; some of 
the largest retaining walls have been undermined by the water bavins been • 
allowed to 1 iin down the centre of the road. , 

61 h Stage. — ^To Bagii, the road is open all the way, and in very fair order. 

7tli Stage. — To Kundrella, ditto, ditto. 

8th Stage. — To Setongur, ditto, ditto. 

9th Sragi'. — To Baloe, the road has not yet been lock-spitted. I hojie it will 
be conimeuced next season. ’ • 

lOtb Stage.— This part of the road is very accurately described by Captain* 
Montgomery. 

1] lb Stage. — I have not seen this section, but I understood the road has been 
opened to five feet nearly all the way to Daruu. 

The bridge over the Nowgurri was in good order whsn I saw it, but I have 
heard thatdt .suffered during the rains. It is constructed of the red pine instead 
of keloo, wliich ought to have been used, as it was to be got at B.ilti in great 
alynulanee. 

{iiifticient space wa- not allowed for waterway, and I should not be at all 
surpii.sed to bear the liridge being carried away in a Hood-. Exposed to ram 
und s'low, iIjc red pine wood cannot be expected to last very long. 


12th 
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12th Stage. — About a mile and a half of this stage has been opened. 

16. I doubt very much whether a single Ladakce could be got to work <ni tlie 
road for four annas a day. They arc a lazy people, an l wouM find the work on 
the road too severe to be at all agreeable to them. I do not see, however, why* 
an attempt should not be made to induce contractors to open portions of the 
road. One pr two individuals have offered to contract for the easier ])art3 of 
the road, and I think the contract system should be introduced and encouraged 
as much as possible. 

17. The Bussahur State could, I think, furnish 100 or 150 additional coolies 
for the*road without any difticnlty, if Government would consent to forego the 
moiety paid by that state. Tlie revenue of the Bussahur State does not amount 
to more than 26,000 or 27,000 rupees, while the pay of 500 coolies at one anna 
a head amounts in the year to no less than 11,160 rupees, a very large sum com* 
pared with the resources of the state ; and 1 have little doubt but that tlie Rajah 
does his best to reimburse himself by exactions from the zemindars in the shape 
of revenue, which render the road exceedingly obnoxious in their eyes. 

Tlie quotas of several of the other states might I think be increased if 
Government would agree to forego a portion of the moiety recoverable from 
them. 

I'beg to submit a stat(*ment showing the increase I would propose 




J*UFSENT. 

P no POSED. 





Puttiiila - 

a « 

150 

ISO 



Keen til 111 

- 

150 

200 

* 100 to be paid by Government 

JtK>bul 

- 

75 

100 

• 60 


Koomhureein - 

- 

50 

75 

• 25 

ff w 

Bhujjec - 

- 

95 

50 

• 26 

n 99 

Bussuliiir 

- 

500 

050 

• 

f> 99 

Turro»:h - 

- 

26 

95 

• 10 

99 99 

Kotkhui - 

- 

45 

45 



Kot^urh - 

• 

10 1 

10 



Kooloo - 

- 

900 

300 



Mundee - 

- ' 

100 

150 



Sukeyt 

• i 

100 

150 





1,540 

j 1,0X5 




* The renutindcr to be paid, half b}' Government, half by Hill States. 

» 

This would give an increase of 37.'> coolies a day available for work north of 
Simla. 

18. The Mundee and Sukeyt coolies did not attend at first on account of tin; 
heavy rains. Their siibsecjuent attendance has not been very regular, and I 
have addressed tlic Commi»sioner of I’rans-Sutlej States on the subject. 

On the requisition of Captain Montgomery I have made two advances of 
2,000 rupees each on account of these coolies, aud for which 1 reejuest that you 
Vill solicit the sanction of the Govcruor-geucrjil in Council. 

19. Captain Montgomery complains that the (]uotas of coolies furnished by 
the Hill States have been on an average deficient to the extent of 20 per cent. I 
am not able, from the absence of returns, to test the accuracy of this state* 
ment, but 1 am incline^l to think the average duficiency a little overstated. 
Captain Montgomery has not, 1 urn sure, included in liis calculation coolies 
employed in the conveyance of stores, gunpowder, and baggage of officers pass- 
ing to and fro. 1 do not attempt to deny that the quotas are fre<iueritly short of 
their number, and in order to ensure greater regularity, I have fined the Hill 
Chiefs four aunas for each abscut coolie. 

79. I 2 To 


Eniplo\ment of 
LiidhukcfS, 


Para. i6. 


Amount of annual 
tribute paid by 
Bubsahur State is 
3»945 rupees. 


Deficiency of 
coebta. 
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Tula. 17, 


j 8 and f jj 


\ ai.i. 20, 


To sliow that in spite of the deficiency complained of, Captain Montgomery 
has been pretty well supplied with coolies during my incumbency. I have the 
honour to submit a memorandum of the number of coolies furnished by the Hill 
States during the past (4) four years. 


IS?} : 

1862 - - - - 

1863 - - - - 

1854 to October - 

By the end of the year not less than 


- 336,000 

- 336,000 

- 245,000 ‘ ‘ 

- 350,000 

- 385,000 

450,000 will have been furnished-. 


20. In my letter to the Under Secretary to Government, dated 19th January 
1854, on the subject of the repairs of the Hinduostsin and Thibet lloud, I gave 
niy opinion that the repairs of the Thibet and Hindoostan Road should be 
entrusted to European overseers, subordinate to the Superintemlent of Hill 
Roads, stationed at first about 30 miles apart, and assisted by a staff of sappers 
at tlie rate of one for every five miles. 

The Illaquadars should be n-quired to furnish 25 coolies for one week, at the 
requisition of the Stiperinti-iideut of the Roads, where coolies in greater num- 
bers, or for longer periods, may be required, they should be obtained through 
the Superinti’iident of Hill States. ^ » 

TJje staff’ pay of an overseer would be about 30 rupees a month. The sappers 
would receive their regimental pay, &c., arid the cost of repairs, inclusive of 
tools, &c., could never amount to more than 40 rupees a mouth for 30 iriiles, us 
the road settled down, the overseers’ divisions might be extended ; but for tlic 
fiist year or two 1 do not think they should be more than 30, or at the most 40, 
miles in length. 

23, With regard to the roads connecting the hill cantonments with each 
other and the plains, I think it would he infinitely better if they also were left 
under the Superintendent of Hill Roads. 

In the first place, lie will have far more time to devote to looking after them 
than the executive engineer of tlie division stationed at Amballab. 

Secondly. The Superintendent of Roads is pretty certain to be more expe- 
rienced in the art of making and rej)airing bill roads than the ordinary run of 
engineers, few of whom ha\e ever even seen a hill road. 

To give an instance of bow likely the re|)aii*sof the road are to be mismanaged, 

I may mention that the lepairs of the road from JJhurmppre to Dugshai, about 
five miles, have been given in contract to au ironsmith rc'-iding at Amballab, 
for 1,100 rupees a }ear. Now it is impossible to put and this line of road 
in [>roper repair for anyfliing like tljis sum, and unless sumo other means are 
liikeii for doing so, it will very speedily fall into disrepair. 

If the fioveriiur-genond in Council be pleased to approve of all the roads in 
the bills eonstriicfed on the principle of the Hindoostan and Thibet Road, being 
placed under the Sup<!iintemlciit of Hill Roads, I would suggest that Veuteuant • 
Scott and liis company of Sappers he at otjce trun.sferrcd froin the Boilcair road 
and [ilaced at his disposal. 


22. 1 think a road connecting Kotgurh and Rampoie with the present line a 
grestt desideratum, as long as lljunpore is the great mart for the sale of Pushuin 
wool, &c., the traffic of tlie hills will centre there. Besides, if a road was made 
from Narkunda t'iu Koteghur, and tlie valley of the Suihj, it would bt* much 
frequented by traders fiom Kidit, who would, after crossing the SnlU;j under 
Kornbarsem, either cany their merchandise to Rampore, dispose of it at Kepoo, , 
(under Koteghur) or take it to Simla. 

A road might also eventually be made from the hank's of the Sutlej, under 
Komliarseiin, to Sultanpore, in KUdu, wliicb would be of incalculable benefft to 
the traders of Labail Piti and Kiilu. 

Before, however, commencing any new line, I would complete tlie present one 
via the Dariin Gliat. It is true it crosses a pass nearly 9,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and therefore cannot be frequented for some three montlis in the 
winter. But iu these months the whole traffic of the hills is suspended by tlie 
.severity of the winter season. 

23. When I visited the road north of Narkundah during the rainy season I 
found the Bali bungalow nearly finished. 

The 
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The Kundrela (Tootoo Pain) bungalow also quite habitable. 

The Soongree was roofed in, hut not finished. 

The Balie bungalow was Imbitable, but not completed. 

The Nowgurri River and Damn Glidt bmigiUows were just commenced. 


24. General Remarks. — I have already stated that 1 do not consider a branch 
road from JK^alka to Kussowlie mucli required. It appears to me that the whole 
energies of the Su]>erintendent of the Roads should be diz'ectod to thoroughly 
repairing and improving the presmt lines south of Simla. 

I would most strongly rccoraniend the direct road from Simla to Kalka being 
widened to 14 or 15 feet, particularly where the cliffs are precipitous; when 
this is done, but not till then, there will be no difficulty in running carts on the 
road for conveyance of baggage, stores, and luerchandisi?. 

The coolies furnished by tin* states of Pattiala, Hindore, Sirmoor, Khyloor, &c., 
together with the company of Sapjjcrs under Lieutenant Scott, might l)e (imphnerl 
during the whole season in improving tliis line, and by next season we should 
have a load broad enoiigii for camels and (‘arts. 

1 would also suggest the Superintendent of Roads being directed to construct 
a pattern curt, to be used on the Thibet and Hindustan line. 

In a former para. I have .said tliat 1 did not think Ladakhees in any great 
nmnbors could be induced to work on the road for 4 annas a day. If the expe- 
riment was tried, I would rather see it uudcrlakeu by Lieutenant Briggs than 
Captain Montgomery. 

I have endeavoured to give a failliful account of the Hindustan and Thibet 
Ro.ul, and of tlie progress made on it during the last two years. It is not very 
satisfactory, considering tlie m<!ans at Captain Montgomery’s disposal ; and I 
attribute this result to a want of system, and very much to the little confidence 
which Captain Montgomery [ilaces in his subordinates. 

If Lieutenant Dawson had been left in charge of the line from Dugshai to 
•Subatboo, when Captain Montgomery returned from Burmuh, it would have 
been finished, bridge and all, a year and a half ago. 

The want of system with which tlie work has been generally prosecuteil has 
been shown in the incessant moving of large working parties, with their over- 
seers, from one part of the road to another, involving a very great expense to 
the state, as well us to the officers and their subordinates, employed on the road. 
Besides, the overseers lose all interest in th" road if they arc liable to lie removed 
in a week from any particular work which they have been fiirected to undertake. 

The woik done by Captain Montgomery since Lieutenant Briggs left consists of, 

I. Repairing and partially improving about 1 8 miles of road between Simla and 

Koond'ah Oli.U. ; . 

3. Rejiairing road from Kussowlie to Dugshai. 

3. Coiistructuig road from Dliut inpore to Kalka, with the exception of four 

miles on this side of Kalka, and five partially opened from Dliurinpore. 

4. Constructing a road from Dhunupon^ to Siibathoo Bridge over Dagra 
, Nuddeo, unfinished. 

5. Ojieniiig ivliout eight mill's of I'oad between Mahassoo btingalow and 

Mattiuna. 

6. Partially cutting through the M.ittiumi cliffs. 

7. ^D]Sieniug about 10 miles of road IVoiii Balie to Nowgurri. 

8. Building the Nowgurri Bridge. 

9. L*bck-spiiting the road from Nowgurri to Durun, and opening to five feet 

* some five or six miles of jt. 

10. Opening one and a lialf miles of road between Daruu and Sarahun. 

II. Building and nearly completing four bungalows, and comuieucing two 

others. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) J}’’. M. Hay, 
Superintendent, Hill States. 


Kiiiploynicnt of 
free coolies uiiut'r 
Cuptuiu M. 


— The original enclosure of your letter is herewith returned.* 

(signed) W. M. Hay, 

Superintendent, Hill States. 
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liEPORT on the OperatiuiiE connected with tt>e Hindostan and Thibet Road, 

from 1850 to 1855. 

Unijeu instiuctiona from the most Noble the Governor-general of India, I 
jtroceed to lay before the Government a detailed account of the operatioais con- 
nected with the Hindustan and Thibet Road, from the date of its com ipcn cement 
in 1850, to the present time. With which will be incorporated any reports of 
general interest, which may have been submitted by me to Government during 
that period. And as this document would be incomplete, unless it afforded 
information as to what still remains to be done to facilitate the intercommuni- 
cation of countries, between which nature has imposed such gigantic barriers as 
the ilimalayahs, 1* shall, in conclusion, give an approximate estimate of the 
probable expenditure in time and money, as far as can be deduced from an 
examination of the, country, and the data aifurded by previous operations. 

2. Ill the spring of 1850, a variety of circumstances combined to attract the 
attention of the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor-general of 
India, to the oppressive practice of “begar,” or forced labour, prevalent in the 
protected Hill States, which occupy that portion of the Himalayahs situated 
between the rivers Sutledge and Jumna. 

This species of s<-rfdoni hstd been general throughout llicsc principalities from 
time immemorial, and was doubtlessly introduced, not only as a substitute for 
revenue in tiie abgetice of other means of taxation, but because the exigencies 
of the cliiels required the entire disposal of the time and labour of their sub- 
jects in peace, as well as in war. As long as the chiefs were solely dependent 
upon their subjects for support, and viore only pmserved by their help from the 
encroachments of their warlike neighbours, the union between them was such, 
as to ensure the subject u certain amount of consiileration from his chief ; else 
would the subject transfer liis allegiance to another and more politic master. 
.Since, Il 0 ^ve^e^, the British (Jovernment textended its protection to these states 
iu 1815, these relations have changed ; and the serf being no longer necessary 
to the safety and support of the chief (these being sufliciently guaranteed by the 
put amount fiower of the Briti>h Government), has lost the balance of power he 
formerly jmssessed. Without dread of interference (which the nature of our 
]K)litical relations precludes), the chief may now at his pleasure, increase his 
demands upon the time and property of his subjects. True it is, the latter may 
appeal against bis oppression to the Superintendent of Hill States, hut from the 
iiHtuie of existing treaties, ilnit officer has iu general no coufse to pursue but to 
refer the ca'^e back to the chief against whom the complaint lies; with what 
hope of obtaining justice for the o}»nressed, 1 need not say. Thus “ begar,” or 
uuremuneiatod forced labour, as the teim implies, is a system of the internal 
srovernrneiit of the Hill States. 

8. In 1816, Sir David Ochterlony, hnding the Hill States impoverished to an 
imnlen^e extent by the protracted invasion of the Goorkas, thought it sufficient 
to impose upon the chiefs whose countries he restored, a recognition of *our 
paramount authority in the shape of a trifling annual tribute, and the duty of 
j>r(>vidiiig hegai, whenever tlic exigencies of the state required it. 

And foreseeing w'ith his wonted sagacity the only means by which the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the fertile vallies embosomed within the Himalayahs 
could be ameliorated, he adtled to the engagements of each chief the obligation 
of constructing roads, 10 feet, wide, in whatever direction the British Govern- 
ment sh</uld desire them, within their own chiefsliips. For 35 years, or up to 
18,'iO, this last condition liad remained a dead letter. With the exception of 
slight improvements made in the difterent hill paths, communicating with the 
residences of the several chiefs and Simlah, these improvements, except iu a few 
instances, effected no chajige in the mode of carriage tliroughout the hills; as 
they were confined to the wiilening of old pathways, adopted before the employ- 
ment of beasts of bttrtlieu had been thought of by the hiil-mcn, and were conse- 
quonily of a gradient irnfiracticuble to all but themselves. 

I’lie second condition had therefore of necessity been more generally exacted, 
as the e.\igeuces of the British (jlovernment within these states became yearly 
greater. • When the Sanataria of Simlah, Subathoo, Kussowlie, and Dugshai, 
(whicli have proved of such inestimable benefit to thousands of Europeans), were 
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established, great and continuous was the demand for labour in all shapes. lu 
the absence of cither carriage, thousands of porters were yearly required for the 
conveyance of Government establishments, invalids, and their numerous servants; 
troops and camp followers ; supplies and merchandise, from the plains to t^ie 
Sanatoria ; and thousands were again required a few months afterwards to 
convey the same down again. Barracks were recjuired for the troops ; hospitals 
for the invalids ; and materials for their construction had to be brought, by the 
unassisted efforts of men, from glens and mountains ten miles in the interior. 
To assist in these laborious tasks, the people of the plains were found to be 
perfectly tinfit. The long rugged ascents, and narrow tortuous footpaths of tlic 
uill-meu, were scarcely practicable to them under any circumstances, wholly im- 
possible when laden. Thus the whole duty fell upon the soanty population of 
the Hill States, and heavy and grievous was the burthen. “Begsir” was 
claimed by their own chiefs ; begar was an obligation owed us by their treaties 
of 1815 ; and although, to the credit of our Government be it spoken, they never 
were called upon to work without receiving remuneration, yet what amount 
of wage could remunerate a man for being dragged against his will from his 
borne and family, without warning, without consideration (for what Government 
native official has consideration when armed with his master’s warrant), to a 
distance of many days’ journey ; there to wait weary days, without slielter, with- 
oilt his usual food, until his services wer<j required. 'Then to be laden as a 
beast of burthen, to be insulted, to be buifetted by the h>w dependents of an 
European master, until the time of his slavery was accomplished ; when he 
was suffered to dejiart, with feeling’s mortified ami wounded, to his distant valley. 
Tliere perhaps to find, that seed time or harvest had passed during his absence, 
and no provision been made for his unhappy family. 

It might be supposed that the influx of large sums of money, within a limited 
period, must have tended to enrich the population, and so reconciled them to 
the evils of ** begar.” But, as previously shown, the system of our political rela- 
tions with the chiefs allows (»f an “impei'imn in iinperio,” and thus deprives the 
subject t)f any protection again.st the tyranny ami malpractices of the native 
authorities of the states to which he belongs. The consequence is, that no 
amount, of care on the part of the disbursing officer insures to the “ begar the 
permanent possession of the wages paid to him. T have been assured by the late 
Superintendqut of Hill States, Mr. William Edwards, that having on one occasion 
a larg<’. sum to disburse to subjects of the llimloor States he attended in person, 
and saw the money put int^i each man’s hand, notwithstanding which, be after- 
wards discovered that the liardars of that state took from the unfortunate men 
all that he had been so careful that they should receive. 

4. Besides the cruelty of the system, it was to our Government a most expen- 
«ive one. I have learned from the Sujieriiitondeut of Hill States, that the sums 
disbur.sed on account of the carriage of tlie Governintnit estublishinciits from 
1820 to 18,52, to and from Simlali, arnounteil to seven lacs of rupees. The cost 
of tl^e bsfrracks and other buildings tor one rcgiineut at the Dugshai .Sanitarium, 
bas amounted, I» understand, to six lacs of rupees. Taking the same sum as the 
oost of each of the other snnaturia of Kus^owlie and Subathoo, and one lac of 
rupees for the other buildings, tlie expenditure on public works within the Hill 
States has probably not been less than 19 lacs of rupees. 

From personal experience I will venture to state, that the chief items of expense 
in the^ works was carriage of materials ; and yet there is no country in the 
world where building materials axe more abundant ; stone, lime, and wood exist 
in profusion within a circuit of 10 miles, and all that was wanted was the means 
of carrying it. 

To the officers and 'servants of the Government, who annually visit Simlah 
and the neighbouring sanataria for the recovery of their health, or on duty, and 
average aliout 500 persons, the cost of the journey, and the high price of sup- 
plies, becomes to many a most serious consideration. T'he cost of the transport 
of stores and supplies from the plains to Simlah, a distance of 42 miles, averages 
about three nij>e€8 per hundred weight; a sum which ought to sdffice for the 
oarriage of the same weight for u distance of 1 ,000 niile.s. . 

Had carriage roads been at once constructed, Government would* have shved „ 
60 per cent, ufmn the past outlay, which, as will be shown hercafeeV, wolilcl* have 
aufficed for the construction of 50O miles of carriage road, and the servants of 
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Government, with their families, wJio have visited the hills, might have returned 
to their duties with renovated health, purchased at a less ruinous cost. 

i>. It remained for the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousic to initiate 
arrangements having fur their object the construction of roads, that would admit 
of the transport of baggage on four-fjoted animals or carts, and thus render the 
agency of human beings in employments so degrading, unnecessary^ . 

And with this view his Lordship, in the spring of 1850, sanctioned the com- 
mencement of !i road, which leaving the plains in the neighbourhood of Kalka, 
36 miles from Umballah, should ascend to Simlah, having branch lines to the 
stations of Dugsliai, Kussowlic, and Subathoo. Further, us a part of t^e same 
project, his Lordship directed the continuation of the line beyond Simlali towards 
Tliihct, through flie temperate valley of the Sntledge ; with the twofold object of 
affording an easy entrance into the justly celebrated salubrious valley of 
“ Kunawur,” and of opening a direct commercial intercourse with central Asia 
and Western China, and thereby directing into our own provinces the trade at 
present monopolized by Russia. As it was expected by the terms of the treaties 
of 1815 that these works, so humane and important in their object, would be 
effected by the Hill Chief's, the continuation of the line beyond Simlah was a 
measure of good policy, as it would have been objectionable to have called upon> 
a few and not upon all the chiefs for assistance ; and it would have been bjiit a 
continuation of the worst feature of the “ begar” system, to have demanded the 
aitendunce of the subjects of “ Bussahir,” and other northern chiefships to the 
south of Simlah^ so many miles distant from their own districts. 

6. It is here necessary to show that this was the best line that could have been 
selected between central Asia and Hindustan, whether considered mathematically, 
commercially, or politically, the more so as it is one that has not been hitherto 
so generally adopted by merchants as other routes. Viewing L6 on the Indus 
as the aitrep6t betwten Central Asia and Hindostan, we find five different routes 
fnmi it to the plains, viz. two to the south-west, through Kashmir, one to the 
south through the East India Company’s territories of Snhul and Mundee, and 
two i’asterl}' branches of this last through Spiti and Bussahir. 

The first"two are, according to Cunningham, 3.‘50 miles in length. The most 
westerly crosses the passes of “ Namyika,’' Photo-la, “ Pir Panjal," and “ Ratan- 
pir,” varying from 12,000 to 13,300 feet in height. The other is .still more diffi- 
cult and crosses five passes respectively 16,9 52^ 16,496', 18,125', 14,794', and 
10,165', in height. The southern road is 870 miles in length, and crosses the 
passes of “Sung Sung” (17,500'), “ Liinga Lacha” (17,000), Bara Lacha 
(3 6 , 500 '), and Rotang (13,000). The two more easterly branches are respec- 
tively 434 miles and 470-miles in length, the first of which crosses five pusses 
varying from 1.1,282 to 18,502 feet in height, and the second encounters the 
same number of obstacles varying from 14,821' to 17,500 feet. The great eleva- 
tion of tiiese passes nece-ssurily reinlcrs the several lines I have named impracti- 
cable during many months of the year. ^ , • 

TJiey also, with their corresponding depressions, render even an ajiyproxi- 
mately true mathematical line impo.ssihle, and two of them, from lying within a 
foreign state, are politically objeciionahle, even had they possessed other superior 
advantages. 

7. But Le is not the most conveniently situated spot for a commercial entt'e- 
pot between Central Asia and Hindostan. It ha.s certainly long enjoyed thi& 
distinction, but rather on account of the despotic inflnence^of its mlerS and the 
jealous care with which they have directed tlie trade of Central Asia towards, 
their own territories, than for any advantage the place itself possesses. The 
chief products of Centrsil Asia are shawl and common wool, borax, sulphur, and 
churrus. With the exception of churrus, which is brought from Yarkund, each 
of these articles <if export are more largely produced in the districts of “ Chang 
Tang ” and “ Rudok ” than elsewhere. These districts lie 300 niiles to the 
eastward of L6, so tliat this distance must be added to the length ot the above- 
mentioned fodtes in calculating the distance which the produce of Central Asia 
has hitherto been carried to reach an Indian market through that entrepdt. 
Chtirrus add a limited qiiantitA of the finest shawl wool come from Yarkund, 

'and find a ci^juvenient entrepot in L^, but not so the produce of Eastern Thibet, 

'l ea, another important article of trade, is brought entirely from the Chinese 

dominions 
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.4piA^loil» to4ibe «iiiUt«in^ nA.. glance at .-Jiia|i will ajhow hew eiv«iiiio^a ia 
the i^te tOcHlttAottmif w 1^. from- the Thibetan {krovinoes of Chang -Tang and 
.Rttdoh, and:A|^<the prpdbC^ districta of 'Weatom China. It wtll alao i^ow 
that fioBi the^ali miiieial ^d silic-prodncsin^ |ht>viticea of KhbMn fi|d ^l»on, 

I 'a Bn|>jp^i|lbicw dirawn through Bhdok and Chang Tang to tho nmina 

of India Ihoirter than if drawn thirongh: or indeed through any 

other givbii poliii^* > . ' ' *''''" 

The Ihtitiiih' i^thc^ted Hill States He comparatively contiguous to Chang Tang 
and fiudoh* ^ ^ auch a line. 

Thc^e je anotiilr’ line firolm Thibet to Hhtddstan ,u»^ by merdhants fioin the 
eastwards* iwt Pass, thronath the ' Atmorah district. It do^.not- 

afford BO dii^ebt'a t^emmonicatlbn with Thibet ai the onO Ve^have adopted^ but i« 
nao^ convenient with reibrenee to L'hassa and Weett^n 'China. The Niti Pass, 
however, (nearly T7,ojoo‘ feet high) will e^er prove ah insuperable obstacle to 
regular and active trade. It therdTorc appears ;he;^ond a doubt that the best 
line between Thibet and Hindostan, whether in a commerchd, mathematical, or 
political point of view, is one from the npiands of Chang Tang through Quasahir 
and SiinMi to the jdaina near Kalka. Here and here only has the awful barrier 
of the HimalayahB heen ]»eroed and its rainifieations'thrinided by tbe*wateis of 
the Sutinj, Bo that |MMea . of kreat elevation do hot present themselves, .and tlie 
mathematical iiUpeired. This la the line that has 

been adopted Ibr the Hindpsthn and Thibet Kbad,' and | believe that the most 
sceptical will nbW Wflovr that it is the best that could have been sels^iited and the 
best calculated to improve the commercial relations of the two countries. When 
completed the been , reproach uttered by Moorcroft tbirty*five < years ago, will 
have iostita point and^applieahiUty. . ^fThe Thibetana^f* wrote tikis adventurous' 
traveller, ** have, their modss. and, herds . in abundance*' provided with wocd of 
peculiar prcperties, and admirably adapted Ibr ’ thd finest manufactures. They 
have also some natural products of valuer salt,, be^ax, natron and gold. They 
have no manufactures and rear an inadequate supply of food $ , the tatter , can be 
plentifully supplied from the British proyinoes of . India. Whether they shall 
be clothed with the broadcloth .of Bussia’^or of England^whetber they shall bo 
provided with domestic utenrils of copper,' iron* or pep^ter,.< with implements of 
iron end steel, with hardware of every, description fiom l*^tersbiu^,or Birming* 
ham, is entirely in the decision of the Government British Inma. At j>resent 
there is lit^e doubt to which the prize will be awarded, for enterprise and 
vigour mark the measures of Bussia towards the ’nations of Cmitral whilst 

ours are chamoterisbd by misplaced squeamishness and unnecessary timidity.*^* 

k. The 'prbjeclTof uniting Hindostan Witli Central Asia; hy a great commercial' 
line ba’vfng been determined on, but before operaii'onb had been commenced,. 
Major (now lieutenant-colonel) .T. P. Kennedy, Military Secretary to Sir 
Charled, ’Napier, then Commander-in-Cliief in India^ ah omcer of great tajbpt 
and European reputation as an engineer, projPTered his services as temporary 
superintendent of the new rfutd. The principles upon which he determined to 
cocf^uct the duties of superintendence had for their especial object the folUbping 
xesultb:— ' * 

I 

First. The best mathenmtical line of road, with especial reference to levels. * 

Se<^nd. Tbe .conBtt^tion of the same at the smallest possible cost. 

His’* ffrst care was to obtain accurate inibrnhitioa regarding the country 
through which the • proposed road u as to ruifi^i^‘ Beserving to himself the 
examination of the country to a distance of 40 miles on either side of Simlab, 
he deputed mO to ekmnine the country towards Thibet. The result of our 
examiWion was, llmt no pohdition of the ffrst principle need be vitiated, but 
that from the dilKbult nature of the ground^ the second principle would be ooo- 
Uiderably affected by the setupulous observance of the ll*®*^* .Major Kennedy 
Considered the impo(rtmice"of the first principle of Hoo much consequence to 
ddmft of mcdifioBlhMSj^bnb l feel confident that gmtei^ experience of the astounding 
obsiaclcB presetrtrtff to* level road by the Himalayahs, and th* num^ dnd 
deptli of the Infiectionl^ Which add so much to its length, would^ave iifitluoH 
him to admit as a ^'condition of the best muthematjlcnl line, economy lU dlstimce. 
Ai wy rate, ThWa ^hd it necessary in practice to admit of such consideratioiiB, , 
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but at the aiuac time have been careful that they ahouM opt be allowed tir> affectt 
the. general correctnese of the hne. 

9. T6 those who have examined the Himalayahs it wilt be laicifrn that they 
conferm to a ayetetn of river basins and dividiiMp ridges, generally extending at 
right angles to the main chain. These ridges, Irom their smmerous subordinate 
ramifications (each pair of whicli form their own tributary basin), present to the 

* uninitiated eye a confused mass without system or arrangement. Yet, between 
each principal artery exists a connected chain pf mountains from the snowy 
range to the plains of Hindostan. Between the Sutluj and Oanges there are four 
such conuectcff ridges, forming the water-shed lines between the four great rivers, 
the Sutloj, die Touse, the Jumna, and the Ganges. It requires no demonstrative 
proof to mow that tltese ridges afford the best mathematical lines for a road, as 
they present unbroken basis, intersected by no watercourses. If the elevation of 
thc^ ridges was gradual in its increase, as they approached the main chain, or 
snowy range, there would be little difficulty in consbrucling a roadway along 
thdir water-shed lines, but the iodine is by no means regular ; on the contrary, 
the outline of each ridge consists of a series of rising peaks and corresponding 
depressions; and it is a singular fact that, in many instances, the ridges are 
capped, near to where they subside into the plains, by peaks of greater altitude than 
the generality of those rising from parts of the range nearer the snows. In like 
manner, the depressions or passes on the ridges are irregular in their elevation! 
and those nearest to the snows are frequently of less altitude timn others on the 
same range nearer To the plains. It is thererore apparent that if a road was con- 
structed so as to follow the crest of the ridge, it must conform to these rises and 
falls, and consequently would not be mathematically correct; as the first condi- 
tion of such a line is, that it shall not rise or fell unnecessarily. A peifect hill 
road must therefore be laid oqt with reference to these lowest or ** obligatory 
points, and, instead of mounting over the intervening peaks, must pass round, 
or cat through them. Two objections may be raised to the practical application 
of the above principles. First, the increased length and tortuous course, which 
is given to the road by passing round, instead of over, such imj)edimeuts. 
Second. The necessary destruction of a portion of the hill to afford the roadway, 
which thereby deprives u part of the hill side of its natural base, and renders the 
bank above the road liable to slip, and fill up the roadway. Both objections 
are good, but the ,first is capable of considerable modification by the judicious 
construction of the road ; and the second continues to exist only until the bank 
resumes a slope which will admit of the earth remaining at re&t. 

10. Applj’ing the above principles to our investigations, we* selected the line 

shown in Map No. 1 , which accompanies this. The maximum gradient permitted 
was 1 foot in 33 i, or 3 feet in lOO. In but a very few places have I thought it 
neci^sary permanently to increase this gradient, and then only in order to effect* 
a great saving in distance. No permanent sacrifice of principle was admitted 
to avoid natural difficulties, such as precipices, deep ravines, &c. ; but in future 
operations w ithin the Himalayah, I would recommend that this point 'sho«dd 
rece|l|;edue attention, as not unfrcquently* a scarcely appreciable ‘deviation from 
the li'iSe gradient will enable the engineer to escape difficult ground, and to 
effect a reduction of expenditure. In order to show the" impossibility of availing 
ourselves of any portion of the old road, I have, in Map No. 2, given sections of 
botli the old and new roads between the plains and Simitth; which will egnvey 
more just ideas of the relative difference betwixt the two, than anything 1, could 
write on the subject. * 

11. It will be seen that the now line leaves the plains in the neighbourhood 

. of Kalka, and gradually ascends, for 14 miles, to a gorge ifi the ^tensive range 

of hills which border the plains, and extend froin the, Sutluj to the Jumna. Pa 
tiic left lies Kusaowlee, six miles distant ; nearer, and overlooking the gorge, 
stands the Dawrcnce Asylum. To the right is Dugshai, close under which the 
ivad winds to the low neck of land which connects the long outer range abovq^ 
mentioned with *the main body of the Himalayahs. Here en abrupt iqrar 
thrown off lotthe eastward, at right angles to the desired direction, renders, a 
tuunerof l,9(m feet necessary. From this tlie line rdns.to the next obligatory 
point ndhr'the vch valley of Solon, which it enters at a spot eminently calcu- 
lated for a laige . European settlement. |t then skirts the southerp fiaok of the 
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'Kroie TRdttkt^iclb, ttiydWnnxtig point ot KuvMAaltr tom^ 

Btiettces aa a($e<mi of five tnirra to K^ree pushing al^vo the fine vallw of 

-;F!naim rune newrly leveh ti^tfough the volcapie tliSIk of Tcunn 

Bievr, to aa ohlig^i^, point within fonr miles of Simlah, to wj^elt it aaoe^tfis at 
a gradient of I ' ro S5, steeper than any- on the whole line, bat: rendered neees* 
sary.by ,tho elevated position of the sanatariism. Two and a half mites.h^ond 
Bimlafi, after emerging: from the fifth obligatory neck, another rugg:^ Simr, 
running to the eovrih-eaat, renders a tunnel m 050 feet necessary ; front whfidi 
the line runs at On imperceptible gradient, for 40 miles, to the Nagkundalt Base, 
9,300 feet al^\'e the level of the sea> From this, skirting the Northern ^ce of 
the* massive 'Htxttoo mountain, it holds a level bourse to the obligatmy point 
under Bagee; from which an easy ascent brings it to the highest pmut.on the 
line at Knndrelah, which has an elevation of 0,000 feet. Descending to the 
obligatory Soongree Pass, it turns northward to avoid the snow limit of 
Himnlayahs, and seeks the. valley of the Sntluj. Skirting this at a genei^ 
elevation of 0,000 feet (temporarily vitiated by the tremendous cliffs bordering 
the Na^ree torrent,) it crosses the Sutluj River above the old bridge of 
Wangtoo ; from which it ascends to the vilrage of Chini, unrivall^ for the 
beauty of its scenery and the salubrity of its climate. Gently descending, in 
order to avoid the deep infiections of the snow bed tributaries of tlte Sntluj, it 
runs through the rich vineyards of Rarnng and Akpah, until it again meets the 
Sutliij, under tlie town of Soougum and Kanum, renowned uo less in the ecele* 
siastical history than in the commercial estimation of Thibet and Western 
China. Under Sapooree the line again crosses to the left bank of the SutluJ, 
now flowing at an elevation of 8,300 feet, and taking advantage of an old bed 
of that most turbulent stream, 100 feet above its present level, it emerges on 
the high lands of Thibet, near the Chmese village Shipke ; from which, roads as 
old as the people themselves, run east, west, and north, traversed by baggsge 
cattle of all descriptions. But it must not be supposed that the ease with which 
I have sketched the direction of the line afi^rds any ade<^uate notion of the 
extent or nature of the obstacles which oppose the construction of a road. In 
presenting a summary view of these, 1 cannot do better than accompany it with 
such remarks on the geological formation of country as my limited kmmledge 
of the science will permit ; fcH* there can be no surer criterion of the natural 
obstacles which oppose the road engineer's progress. ^ 



la. On leaving the elevated plain (Composed of loose conglomepde and 
alluvium formed fbom the detritus of rocks) lying between the Bewalik range 
and the outer spuia of the Himalayahs, the enters a series of indurated 
, sandstone piled in confused masses. The angle formed by the mountain side 
varies from 30® to 85®. This continues for about five miles from Kalka, when 
the line enters the basin of the Kossilah and its tributaries, when the slope of 
the hills becomes less abrupt, so that all the minor spurs have been reduced to 
terraces for the purposes of cultivation. Higher up, the spurs are capped by 
ir«sses of granite and other inferior rocks, forming hard and difficult walls 
through wliich to excavate a road. As the line approaches the summit of the 
extensive ridge between Dugshai and Kussowlee, the slope of the hills assumes 
an angle of 40®; and their composition is generally of broken and detached 
, masses of granite, imbedded in stiff ferruginous clay, frequently intersected with 
walls of gneiss and ’overlying beds of indurated sandstone, forming obstacles of 
ConiSjlerahle magnitude from their excessive hardness and frequent recurrence. 
Fercned above the gorge at Dhurmpoor, at an elevation of 4,900 tect, is an 
extensive mound of naU-baked stratified rock, abounding with fbssiliferous 
remains, espbeialiy shells of the Spirifer Walcotii, Grypheea obiiquata, G. veigula, 
G, - dilatata, Podopsis Irunculata, Turrilitis • tuberculatus, and* others, which 
I ‘have been nnable to identify. 'Ihe formation- of the Dugshai bill, and that 
« though which the long tunnel is necessary, appear outwar^ to be of gramte 
^'teassesand gneiss 'walls ; but, our excavators have eagM^sed dtick beds of graphite 
' dad' tharl, Which, from their want of consistency and the quan^y of water they 
-eOntaiii, ’l^ve considerably retarded the progr€ds of the miners, and rcmdereii 
*^5 parti^ lining ’'bf the tunnel neceasoty. Oto the spur to tha north ^of thte 
the line rans throngh masses of ymlow eaud»^ ar^UaceousBimptoae, stod 
other deposits of the 'oolitic system. The argQlaeeous umeston^ u so rc^tarly 
stratified es "perfect rectangular blocks^, valuable for building. A. -white 
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abrupt, breakwg ®^fiu^®„^ther on their nigged outlines (jauses couttant 
tona^dte. The action of the « rnekv aval^hes of enormous size not., 
dem&son, and the cervine fruin and devastation in. their 

unfrequendy ‘***®®®ijr‘^{^®anSLtratum o?^so§ lying on the slNwp incline erf 
impetuous course. The ihin eaturated with ^moisture, and loses ‘ 

the slate hills, m «Tere season^ It then fliiu^tty slides upon 
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, 14. K^nedy» in tus letter, to Government dated the I7tb SedtoinlbW 

18,5A idJly deUdlf the , means he tpok to obtain the eihoient performance of his 
duties from every Individual employed on the road. That he was eminently 
miccessfiil, admits not of a doubt; but that the sanguine expectations entertained 
in, that letter should be realized^ wos simply impossible. He then stated that 
l^re.ivits httle doubt but that the whole line from Kalka to Chini, iii the valley 
of Konawur, might be made passable for loaded animals by November XhSO. 
That i^ that a i^rly level roadt hve feet wide, and Sijf^O miles in length, might 
be construct^ through the most precipitous ch^ of mountains in the, world, 
within a period of four months. Major Kennedy had only • inspected die 
lower hilb. He had not examined the two miles of sneer precipice at Muttee* 
■ anah ; the. walls of perpendicular rock lining the Nogurree andMupglad ; the 
Mogee Abyss; or, indeed any portion of the Tine in the rock valleys cf Idussahir 
and Konawur. The work aiptually constructed within these four , months vras 
the opening of 60 miles of ah irregular path, just passable for horsemeb, 
tween SimUh and Dugsfau. Where cliffs occurred th^ were avoided by 
temporary r^p^. made either ovm: or under them. Twen^>five mijies of 
similar pathway were constructed between Simlah and Obini ; hut as intorvening 
cliffs were not reduced, no portion of it' was available for traffic. 


15. I must faeito observe, that 1 have learned from expertmtee how erroneous 
is the system of opening out a hill road to a less width, than what is eVentUfdH 
contemplated. I do not mean that no lock>spit shbuhi be madeir for withooi it 
the road wouUl not be kept level; but 1 object to opening the road first to five 
feet, then afterwards to 12, and then perhaps to a greater width. Iti opettii^ the 
.road to a width of five feet the excavators^ with great labour, blast and chip on jiast 
enough to afford the pathway required, and the debris £db down aitd fills up the 
re-es^ing angles. 'When it is required to increase the width, 4he fobour^ have 
to recommence to excavate* the bank above the former cutting, and to perform 
the same opemtlqn as was required for the five-feet road, only, that the labour 
is increased in ratio to the increased dimensions of the section. From the aocq- 
miilation of the ‘debris of the first cutting the natur^ hank below the road b 
hidden; and much labour is expend^ in removing the riibbiXh to commence the 
excavations for the foundations of the revetment walls. It b my opinion, that 
after the cuttiiig of the Ipck'Spit, the intended width of the roadway should be 
finally determ inad, and the foundations of the retaining walls kdd out and' ex- 
'ca'^s^ed'at once. ' The cutting into the hill side may then be commenced, the 
fragments of nick being used for the walls as diey are dug out. By this means 
all unnecessary labour will be avoided, the sharp angular turns in the road will 
ba fedfemed to a minimum* and the foundations of the walls, from being cut out 
■<€ the uilbrok^ hill side, will be stable. 


The .numbervOf labourers employed in the construction of forty-sjx (4fi) 
miles jof Mum Fiiennedy's pathway was ^0,966, or au avenge pf 1,730 labourers 
.per to|b. ine dost,at the market rate of 2 anniM per meh, would have been 21 6 
rupees per mile. The actual cost to Government, in cloibequence of the ampunt 
of trihate, labour at that tinm supplied, was only 147 rupees per mile. 

In Xfocember 1350, after Major Kennedy^ 'return to England, I com- 
meuped tbuwideniqg of the, Simla aud.Di^sbei tfuck tolS feet; correming 
,|n;efrolantics of gpradient which had prevjously^ibe^,. allowed, in order^ to 
.nvdld|:dimedlt grqqf^ ; throwing bridge over., the princifinl toi^ntp, and Reciting 
stiKli^g found ths|4 the labour pimvlMd by the^HiB, 

Stetea^laLj^lim, m,^4h«fir treaties, was such. as to fender it impoteible f^^the 

tbemeei,y|S ofit. * 

Otillei^iSyV MHes were loOked upOn as adead Idtter by am^^ew 
.^^tineriftidtftii^^ bdnefltedhy his mild itde ; and the chit^ obeyed 
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trith ovid«nt i^luct^nce the orders of the iPoliticftl Agent for the assemblage nf 
'irorking parties. . 

Thai officer (Mr- W. Edwards, of the Bengal Civil Service), bad been highly 
iastrumeatal in bringing to the notice of the Governor-general the evils of the 
bttrar system, and insisted on die construction of roads as the only means of 
romiming it The assessment of the qaotas ot lubourers exigible from each 
state for the construction of the road was entrusted to his care ; and Appendix (B.) 
will show how careful he was to make it with reference to the size and peptUii- 
don of the states, so as m no instance to exceed erne per cent., and iot lew 
instances half a per cent, of tiie population. But all his efforts failed to enlist 
the good-will of the chiefs towards the work, and altluuigli horn dread of t^ 
consequences of disobedience they furnished a considumlile body of labourers, 
ihey udofited no means for their support, and did their utmost to make Ike woik 
Unpopular with their subjects. The finest sophistry could hartUy lead to the sup- 
position that the treaties did not oblige the chieib to pay the labourers they were 
bound to supply. For n here would Have been the necessity for any stipulations 
hn their treaties, if the British Government were tliemselves to bear the cost of 
the roadii they desired to construct? Yet of tljc 16 Hill Chiefs who furnished 
labourers, not one yielded the smallest support to them whilst employed on the 
road, and ere four montlis had elapsed, it became evident that the Britiali 
eWemment must take the burden on their own hands, if they noiild not liavc 
'^e work stigmatised, in eommou with the Mahmondee Canal, or like works, 
constructed witit the blood and sinews of a starving people. 

From that time every labourer has received from the hands of Govm’umcnt 
official**, 2 annas per diem ; the market rate at which labourers are paid in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

For a time an endeavour was made to enforce the payment of a moiety of the 
wage of each party by tlie state to which it belonged ; but after about forty 
thousand (40,000) rupees had been so obtained during a period extending over 
four years, from the states as per margin, f it wm deemed best to discuntinue it, 
and tiie British Government have ever since paid, from tlieir own coders, every 
man engaged on the work, so that the treaties of protection under which the Hill 
Chiefs have enjoyed an years uninterrupted tranquillity have failed to obtain for 
the British Government any adequate return for the heavy expense that pro- 
tection has cost them. 

• 

IB. It s ould be tedious to describe each of the many works which were neces- 
sary in order to form a nearly level r^dway of 12 feet in w*idth, through the 
difficult country before described. I will mer^y mention a few of the woHks of 
greatest magnitude, plans of which accompanied my raport of the 1st October 
1852. The must expensive undertaking was the reduction of tlie 'extensive range 
of eUff« which line the wektern flank of the sacred Tara Devi Mountain. 
These extieuded for a distance of nearly two miles, varying from fi0« to 200 
foet in heiglit. One jiortion of 40o feet in length was cut dowjn to a deptH of 
■one hundred and fifty feet (160 ), in order to obtain u sufffiaent breadth 
of roadway ; another portion, three hundred feet (600^) in length, was of such a 
height anti so sheer, that in oidcr to obtain a roadw^ay, the r^uotionof the difiEs 
must have commenced three hundred feet (300/) above th© line of road ; to this 
1 preferred erecting a \iadact of two hundred and sixty (280') foet across the 
piwipice. Under^ospect Point, near Simla, q series of cliffs, five hundred feet 
(aoo^) in length, and averaging sixty feet (60') in height, were rediioed by 
blasting, and a cutting of one hundred f^t (100*) in length, and fifty (SO*) in 
depth, was made through a sharp projecting spur. 'Revetment walls, varying 
from ten (10') fo fifty (60')ieet in height, were built in many places. These Wjsre 
constructed of hammer-dressed stones laid without mortar, navihg a general 
batta of one-fourth of their height. 

I cannot ghre a better idea of tlie amount of work performed in opening tbe 
40 miles of road between Simlah and Dugshai to a breadth of twelve feet (X20» 
than by stating the cubic measurement of each dcseriptiiw of work : 

• . . V 1* Of 

v" • 


* Kenntlral, Puttcetiab, Kombanes, BosMlur. 
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1BE HINDC^TAN AHD TIBET BOAD. See, 






1. Of hard rtfdkj i^edh#b!e only by blasting 

2. Of slate^ fhjiigle» stonaSy and earth 

3. Of igevetinexit wnUs - - - - 



Total Cubic Feet of Wotk 






* €kMc feet. 


6;734,333 

r 

14,173,417 

*** ^ 

323;89i8 


30,728,373 
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The 3iithbor e$ labonrers employed oxt this ves 343.012 ; and tlie cost to the 
siete lid>our, CotRpany*s rupees thirty^me ihoustmd and forty<nicie, annae 
nine*, and pie six (Co.’s 31,049. 0. 6.) ; th^re was a farther sum of Company's 
rwees -fme thousand seven hundred and fifty^dv^ annas four, and j^e six 
iij!. 1^755. 4. 6*) expended on artidcers ; of which class of labour 3,310 
weiie employed at an average rate of 4| annas per diem* The cost of snperin- 
tmadence, including all staff salaries, aecouOtant’S pay* and overseer’s staff 
aUowance,' was Company’s rupees twelve thousand aeven hundredt and three* 
annas ten, pie nine (Co.’s Rs. 12,? os. lo. 9.) 

There were other incidental expenses for materials, books and stationery, 
amounting to Company’s rupees tiirce thousand eight hundred and’ seventy** 
seven, annas nine, pie one (Co.’s R», 3,877. 9. l.) Ine cost of toola ai^ powder 
vfhich were supplied by Government, 1 have no means ®f determining. Tlie 
amount of powder expended was pounds forty thousand (40,000 Iha.), 3y 
reducing the above to a mileage denomination* we have, as the avemga expendh* 
ture per mile, Q,:, Rs. 


On labour . . . - 

On artificers . 

On superintendence and accouots 
On contingencies • - . 


773 *“ - 

44 - 

320 - - 

©7 - - 


or a total expenditure per mile of Company’s rupees, one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven {Co’s Rs. 1,237). Besides the large viaduct mentioned above, 
eight wooden bridges, varying in span from .70 to 90 feet, of the ** Anae- 
rican lattice” description, were constructed. They were only fumislwd with 
single trusses in the manner of cattle bridges,” as greater strengtii was not 
considered necessary. Heavy twenty-four (24) pounder guns* with carriages, 
were taken over them with safety. 'These bridge, spanning a length of 032 feet, 
have cost Company’s rupees nine thousand {Co’s Rs. 9,000). That is, their 
cost per lineal foot has averaged Company’s rupees thirteen, and annas eight 
{Cp’.s ,Rs.lZ. 8.) They were constructed solely of “deodar,” with oaken 
trenails, t do not, however, now think that they are well suited for the hills; 
as deodar is not of a nature to withstand the great transverse strain the compo- 
nent parts of the lattice bridges are sulnect to ; and the tremendous gusts of 
wind which sweep dowtf the ravines of the Himalayabs, cause much undue 
lateral pressdle upon the trusses. Tlie largest bridge was thus blown down in 
1833, but has been replaced, without much additional expense, by anotlier of 
simper description. * ’ 

. Staging bungalows, of si^c rooms, were buiilt at Kearee and Solon, at a total 
cost of, Company’s rupees seven' thousand three hundred and fifty-five 
(Co.> 7 . 365 ). 

197 These several Works commenced in December 1850, were completed in 
Se{Xtefisber 1861, between which- periods tiiere w^e only,24« working days, in 
CKiipiseqtmnce of the severity of the winter and the kmg continuance of the rainy 
season. tnClctober 1861 the most Noble tlie Marjquis of Dalhousie personally 
inspected' the whole df the completed works.. 

%6. The ^O}^ since completed to the south Simlah upon the principle of 
‘those just described are roaids 12 feet wide, connecting the military stations' Of 
Dugshai 'and ! Kussowlie, and Dugsbai and Subathaio;'’ and the extension of the 
HiodOstan ahd'Tinbet Road to tlie plams, tiiC whole ^amounting ^ seventy -efffht, 
(73) mileaof 12 feet toad, constructed upon true scientific principles, through a 
country unrivOllod fh natural difficulties. The number of labourers ein|>Ioyed 
has been 623,228, and the total cost on aa:onnt of labour to Government, C^- 
pany’s rupees seventy-three ihousaud nine hundred and seventy^nc, annas nine, 
and {de shx' )(78,»71. 9. 6.) ; or Company’s rupees nine hundred and twenty- 
two, annas eleven, and pie five {Co.’s 022. 11. 6.) per mile. The widening 
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of A pari; ftlt ilil»y'''|tiNN^'' SimW)i^ll tl|(f:'Piiit4siiil to 16 {Hw^grtpgsi^^ 

'Httd Oro%^x' inoptlia'ilk^lle^’l Hat# a;ri|g^]i#^ 'fO oxf^ct thi^' Afiore 'i«ill*’l?^tBo 'Xooi^ 
dtll&tstoUjf 'Sia'ei&air<^lilg SO^i firoia tbe^liiiBji'to'.Sisiiiidi,' 
tb^p' 6 : 0111 * AHaifaabAd Oawbpofof : Ooly-ot 'One^jpli^Nr. ' 

wfli Uio draught be eevoirelijr felt, bod tbat wiU'ebIbt dotil tfaeloioiia throcj^aHl^’. 
Cfhewah robge.of ,bil6^Ja'e0mpt<^ed.' ' 11il»"' tilbti«;^l«906'i) 'pm H&dutbd;^. 
HomdrAd aii 4 nni^ id li^igth, contn^eo^ ''lli>A^anoiii7'%8t^»^^ 
whbatai^mg <b« nature of dbe iillb;'Vb^li^detbi^ 

until both atbranbcxT' atdbed udth' hiMOiuy, i^'lplllery Isaoir a^aiieed' 
fottr,hu|idf^'feidfc^46d.^ Into the iotie^or. ^'I^bd etpiltediiaii^on l«^ur up^to ibe' 
piel^b^lliOd iuM b^ Comjpraai^r^B i^free thouttdSdX B** SjUOO.yV ' ' 

dtbbf* ht^t^orka which hate been lately eoaotmOtod, or are aow ia pxb- ' 
gieea Of <k>Qi| 6 r^<^ viaduct of (420^^ four huodnA and tvNOSI^ foot in length,, 

to correct an drd%b 1 ^ty of gradient which' had foiibca^ been peiiltnittad ii^ur 
Tanh<?l|b|bs ^ari^^€Hr 'of (100') onehnadrad feet at 'Kundah tihMs «iid a queen 
post h4idjge)<^ 05) forty apan near Kearee. BeaSdes the 'Widening of the 
road to k t!B|bilh'ii|D breadth of aixteen feet, a pai^apet of rubble tnaaonry, coped: 
whli tUi^, la b^g cooatnicted wherever revOtihent wad#>or pvecipicea exist/ 
throughout the whole length cdf the line. Where the bank iaalopingj foahen) 
peeta,eix inehea ddck are set at every ten feet. .Untended, to oonae^ them 
vrith'''a raih ^Ut dto pilfering propenaiiiea of the natives have interbred with thie*. 

A ddh ImngBlow of the largest aixe ia being completed at jPthhrnrpore, whc^ 

, the roada to Kalka,' Kuasowlie, Dugshai, and Subathoo. ibverge, v 

31. It may he satiefhctory to show here' Ihe probabilities of the fioaneiai success 
of a handage^road froth the plains to Sinilah, or in other words, the probalhltty 
of the schemte b^g a remunerative one, : . \ > 

In the first ple^; the distance by this new road from the' plains to Simlah is 
56 miles, wbicn upon the opening of the, tunnel, and the completion of other 
imprordmehto, vdll be reduced to 50 miles. The distanee by ^e. old road (which 
is pi^ticablp only for porters, and light' laden beasts ' of -burden),' is 49' miles. 
The' pr^ent ascertained traffic is above 8,000 fons per annum,- without oolcu- 
ladng the occat^onal . increase ccmsequeut on the presence of the head^quarters of 
the wvefnment alt SSmlah* 

’Phe average cbat of transit is Company's rupees fifty (Co.’s Ms. 50 ) per ton. 
The total annual cost is not probably loss than four and a half laos of rupees. 
When the he^ road ,ib feirly opeUed for carts, this traffic will be doubled, as the 
potatoe grouhdjs of ^fidiasoo are as able to supply 9,000 tens of |K>tat^ as they 
now supply as imtmiy hundred weights. The "iron of K^kbai and^Shidi'nii^'lm 
produced tenfold beyond the quantity now exported, which d,600^owt8. The 
deodar forasts of the Pntteeallah and Iteunta!'' states' may as weH- Aimwh -timlmr 
for the buildings of Auiballah as for those of KussowKe and Dugshai: Simlaib 
will become the entrepot of hill produce instead df ' Loodianah and -Stchmd, and 
when railways intersect India, it will be the summer residence of European 
public of the Presidency. ■ *' 

"Ijill^lier the Government retain tfie trmisit i» their handsnssUe licences,, 
or enablish tolls, dbe annual returns ought not to be Ims^thUn Ik per c^t« upon 
the outlay,, ^.y - ' 

'But'Duj^faai and Subathoo have, yet to be taken into;iapiP|Ount« The annual. 
Cost of transmitting Commissariat storto to these eti^foii»totoit,,leas tbah 
pany’s >upeee, ien ^psand (Cb.*sJ?e. 10,060). A bo peft eent^upem 

this will al ' unceAbe ^the cbnseqUehce oif the eStablishiiaon't- cairiage';f(aaffit!. 
The present average .c(^ of mstrehing a i:e|nment .ftdxn^l0ffia to either fd' theiie' 
stolSons is^Cofopany's rupe», two thwtohd"(Cb.*4 iSSi^bp.) , > . 

The cost % meanS'of carfoji ^l;be less 4ban Conlpai|y’s top^ 

five bundresd' TO# ,500.) The duday a| pr^hf treinit.pf marlffit 

goocistanfi ibnot prolmbly jefo thap : .? 

It has been shitied by some, that the annual ’repair! this road|WlU be ener:>. 
inolpt. ' This opbiibh is ‘proved to bej^rroneous hy^l^ feiW, that tbq ifoads hi^ertot ' 
constructed are this present mommit in as good oonditiu^^ they eVer werq/.^ 
and'^ total amount expended in thros yestrS on^ the of ' seventy-elglit. 

(78) miles, has been Co’s. iis. 8,312. 15. 5., or 8. 5. ^ 

per.annum. As traffic .ipcreases,. it will pttfosSai^ 

tain portions of the iloe^ but it is to be siippds^ tl^t thh inertoae^ traffic w^ 
ajfpra increased income. > 

But 



THE mNIXJj^AN AN1?> 


^«t for above and b!ftyo»4 these coaa^iid^iipnSj,, is 1he Uj^i»gM^ thts. 

tile v’allies of these, isi^ountoi ns to futjire BurQ^ean colonises. a 

climate note wpass^ i?a Europe, possessed pf :« 8pi| wbieh requires p^^the jlij^ur 
of man to prodnce ahythiofii: pmgnant with min^als nnknpwb^^ y^lEdtP 
extent, vahouadtngJp virgin foiwsts, the dept^ pf mrhiph have not yi^.hsiMis|:the^ 
sound ef the woodman’s, <exe. All, and ^ mp^ than the early .^on-fets* of . 
America^er promised themselves, is to be found b^, where under tr«,blsmih|^. , 
of a mild ana patmiml government, , tlie colonist m^ht increase, his store, as,. - 
fully assnxad of safety to life and property, as if the scene •wei^a in the heart^v 
of Oreat Britahr, instead, of under the snadpws- pf the m,igh^ ; Hjima|ayahs«^' 
Instead afpemtittiBg the old Worn-out European, pensioner to idle, away all that, 
is left m him pf life, tmder the scorching, sun of Ch'unar, it might be wprthy;ther 
aUention of Government to gi>ie him a cottage and a spot that he might cm! his 
own within son^e of these elevated vallies ; where, with something to occupy his * 
time, he might, under proper superintendmice, lay the foundation of an European.- 
colony; the yonth of which, educated to a military fife in the neighbouring 
«* Lawrence Asylum,” and ” Roorkee College,” might furnish our Indian army 
with recFuite.as strong, and better educated and. acclimated, than the. mother, 
country does produce. • ! , 

22. 1 will now proceed to show what progress has been made in the works to^ 
the north of ^imlah, on the, line towards TItibet, and should objection be taken 
to it, 1 beg that it will be borne in mind that in the Himalayan working year 

there are not above 100 days. ' , , , V , , 

From the end of November to the end of March it would be fatal to the 
labourers to be encamped at elevations above 0,000 feet; and again, during the 
wet season, there are many days when work must be deferred ; add to this the 
groat natural difficulties to be encountered; the limited amount of Ipbourers - 
that are procurable from the northern states ; the fact that these aie changed 
every fifteen (1ft) days, thereby entailing on the road-overseers a continual, aud 
most harassing amount of training,— the benefits of which they are nibver . 
destined to reap ; and the frequent desertions of entire working parties at per>, 
haps most critical times ; and the wonder will not bo how httlo has been accom- 
plished, but rather, that anything has been effected at all. \>ith the exception 
of two breaks, of two and three miles respectively, lift miles of six-feet road are 

*^*^^ttd8***there is one abnormal portion temporarily admitted in order to avoid, 
the tremendous cliffs which line the Nogurree torrent. A few general improve- 
ments ore required, but the whole is practicable for laden ro^es and hor^- 
men. At present^ tlie working parlies are pushed forward to Whngt^ on the 
Sutlej, where I hope they will be able to continue at u ork, during the Winter, , 
and by next spring, I expect that but 25 miles will remain of unfinished 
work Wween Simlah and Chini,.and 60 between Simlah and the frontiers of 

China. ^ ^ . 

Where^all is so difficult, it appears scarcely necessary to .particularise 
speeik works. There aye a few, however, which .1 will briefly notice. A tunnel, 
five hundred and sixty feet (560') in lengtli has beep driven through a hill 
two and a half miles north of Simlah, and not the least remarkable circumstance 
connected with this work is, tjiat it was constructed almost entirely by convict 



victs and ^450 free labourers were employed. At t^ i^arket nA% v- 

would have cost Company's rupees one thousand a^d fiiiy-seven {Of s.JRs. 1,06,7.) 

. ».aa A..<nieli0.1 fts *♦ tribuife. lit oiilv cost Companv s 



panv s rupees , two nuwareu mau - zf — ... 

cers, so that thtal cost of the tunnel to ^oyernm^nt, jvas Com^ny s rupees 

six hundred and doyen ibr. 61X.) 

lion was twelve mmitlis. . Consideimg the vdneble . wor k 

convict hboov, 1 Mwiiot refrain frwtt «!»«•»« ' 

the coroplotion of tlria teune), I hove been whofly deprived of the fervicea hf t)w 

few prisonerst^ yrew employed on it: ... The' 

79- 'V.- -L ■ . , , 



Ba MmimsB 4^0 Bmmm to 

# # 

Xlie ttent h«ai^j «ro FWwph^ hwm btten cm dU»^n 

to,4i i4«Tth4<it <mc wd i$^(^). 

lUtfcig Mftd Mutc<»eao«)i thjm twid hja«id4(»«uft vMuot» 

Um i oittf %}mc i« two Uiittiiivd mm <^ibO Imitgiii. 

3B^q4 Miii^twtiiih^ t\ifi tr^menctonft iifti oUiR^ eait««4 m ii^fT4» 

c^r » mik Aodf U#»e h««o^ ouft d^t|. to th« dwptk <d’ ooo hnadEMi* aod 
tmy feat (XBO^* «► wwd a t«o-fe^t nmd nom r^n• throiif ^ tllk l4 Ifwot*- 
plie» wli«m fbrjoieisk ti gout ooula not hovo foundf^tMading roomi*. pioiirieQ 

to Tliodj^* t^pe woiUj iokorriod for five miilm itfiiougfi oqo ooiUtw<H>uo>to^ of 
oUfi^ Homro pmumAK Seraliun, it paeaee tliiwogli tfao &wrfuti ufHEtejl|iiooit tkM> 
ovoidiong file Mungitidt end beyond Sorahuti it is out for half e mile fimidnfi et 
BtMMv mom of reok«» 

IShexiuuMberof lefiourere employed upon these works has been ^98404^ ooet 
ofwhxeb, afteo deducting Cum{>aay’s rupees forty thousand (CoV Mf* 40»u0D)» as 
SMiifod in pttregroph 17, to have been subscribed by tour states^ has been 
Ooit]{Uniy'’s rup#«s, sevrnty^seven thousand six hundred and oighty-i^ 
(CSfOr R*. 17p96sJ, or Company's rupees seven hundred and six^ auikas tlias% 
pio BiBvtm (Ce’x It*. 70d. 3. 7.) per mite. 

The expvndituie on material, with the excebtion of powder^ has heeu trifiing; 
of this, 80,000 h have been expended. Bigot stagini; bungaluws have been 
erected at a cost to tiie State of Co’s. /{«. o.ooo. 5. 7. • 

84. A few rcniarke upon the tnateriul used in the ccmstruction of the read 
works, and found, kn the neighbourliood of the line, do not appoar to be irrelevant 
to the sul^^^ ^ ^1”® report ; and 6r«t, with reierence to building timber. 

It appears to lie a normal cuudition of the MiiitalayHn forests that they shall 
mnre a northern aspect, the fituiks of the mountains facing that pjuaricr being 
albne covered with tree vegetation. So much is this the case, ttiul a travelier 
£tom file soutltwatd is at fii'bt iippressed with the bawett appearance of the 
mountains, and the* utter absence of forest scenery. When, however, be has 
penbtratrd further into the interior, and turns his face southwards, he is made 
aware of the erroueousness of Ins first iinpn‘ssions, by the extensive breadths of 
dark pine forests ho finds he has passt'd. I’o aocouui for this singular foot, 
several reasons may he 'adduced, although none appear wholly satisfactory. It 
tody lie foom the accumulation of snow on the northern flanks during the winter, 
which nrotctjts the young plants from the severe frosts, and afitods an inex«> 
hwstittle supply of moisture during the summer } or peifiaps foam the gaUe^ 
dip of the strata being towards the south, from which those s1o|M# have an eretu 
atm n^nlar dedinaficn, but retain no depth of soil, from the foctlitj with whiehi 
it is washed ofi’; whereas, from the disinteg^ou of the northefn exposed ^g m, 
deep deposits accumulate, receiving yearly increase in deptth and richness, fnm 
the debris of decayed vegetation. So rich does this soil become that atelevariooa 
between 8,Ot>0 and 12,000 feet, some of the most delicate e( Buropean vegotahka 
and flowers are luturally produced. Asparagus, celery, rhubarb, strawberrii^ 
gooseberries, rabpqerrie«>, scented liolets, primroses, potentillas, anemoaea, cofv*^ 
sHn^ are all numerous. , , * 

I^m the Hiiidostan and Thibet Road, following the lefltr or south bank of tho 
Snthui, it necessarily passes through sevetral extensive forests, but the roq|ority of 
the trees furnish timber of little value, except as fuel. The immense forest 
extending from the Shallee Peak in the Bujjie State, to Turandah id iChnawur, . 
(a distance of atlcMiat loo miles), does not contain oue fine in a tbonsand caplabla 
of yioldkm good durable timber. Within this distance there areto fow pttohes 
of pio«4Midodaf', than which there can be no finer fiinbar; apiid at a fowwr 
ekwafiijin mepqy arrips of pinus-longifolia fit for deal hoacds and battens ; but the 
mask Of tfof Jsrest is of ptims-cxceUsa, and abies«$inyfiiiaiiur the tfonber of which 
xnuoh twudabire spruce fir of Bufope^ aud is of little use except fof 

fuel Brem Tnfondah udwa^s, the |dnne*-deomr beodmw'inore abtmdan^ and 
v^en apprauehifig tha arfd uplands of Thibet,‘4t* whh the pfnowgemdlana^ . 
(the neoea* xWfmId# pirn) forms the 

Withant.sitopping to notice the deodar ffowfia of «h« Pdtfcerelah, Keunthnl, 
and Korea tdtieifa witto ten miles of Shniafo; oat of whidh Uaoe been built tfta 
^nataria pf 0agflftMv Kussowtie4 fkfifothadi and Sixnhfo^ and wh^, fitom the 
short-sighted ‘rapacity, and negligence lof the nhhsU* hare been ruihlesriy 
ddstreyed and not replanted. I shall bftelly toaafioh •the pcfiriuit and es^tent of 

fiho 



, 




-of S^cKtoif* ' 0 f ''IkiaitlM'^^iM^b^l^i^ _'‘ 

. «itll^<ers ' -as iheir hoqftekoltl !gb 48 . ' 

' ■' ■‘■y,:\, , '*'-''' V'’l'''''vv '■’ '’ 

: patbliesv tfi«i»- MJ*e' of coMJ»e ‘’in«i^'--«fii*?Wdoal irew rdff|iiw»^' 

ama^i^<ii* 4 t tO««f f of inferior pm«s *, but thjuy ore ib oo tOjftoo^m < 

notice, and ean only, be dieeoTerea after 
Da^^'«iEti<i^w'> 'iTb*# «»t»a 'iforeeta ajso produce ^albut, i 0 aple,'l^i^sk®*«b«»tnu§'|ri^^ 

^^9 oaks, (Quercus iocatia, and Qu eeinicaapiftdia,) 1 &©'iiiS^^^ 
fff' >^tWb .and 40 rable. ^ It is little used by tth© -bill-xn^' tm «)St!OU«it'''^ - 

■fl*a;'^®^ll^^^woiking it; .and the crooked nature of tke<^e r©tftfer^rij#i|;rpdkV; 
ObtSly 'e^^abU for building purposes. I consider this tiibber as |mnW 4 M|'?Sii«^t 
adai#t^^>Jw^’ sl^ppeirs, and carriage, and waggoii ,»do 1 t 9 .;. ^ 

, _J! “ IViJL-l--.'. «artrt 4-a*%»-nfita7i:xv*tiLs:» of P lWlnMvfWlta;_.v 


gi:ffe» tie. weight per cubic foot, and transverse strength of deodar.^ I?. lobj^pliKBi;^:, 
anljMsetwVkiods af bakeaexpernnentaUy determined at variouo|>hMs^'Oil^t^«!i!iad4 * 

‘ . It js not until Teachibg Turundali that the debdar bocontes snflimedto^ilbwa- 

;^ii 4 within n .moderate distance of the Hver, to suggest , the \ 

VC- . 4 ..L«r« »n «t>o Viluinie ThA rnclcv natura . of the <imAf 


render, improbebi© the success 01 ^uiy atteropi TO iwai MTOuw./,ifom,fa ; 
etevhtfoh. But an experiment ebmmonced fey Mr. iEdwaides, fO^; e^^ihut 
by tord #illiam/Hay, bas proved the possibility erf dotog»a, ,anj^,^idthd^^ ; 

result of .the experiment was not satisfaptory in a fimuicial: point .of 
.was BttrihuttftiJe.tP ea>*ses ■which I belieye to be remediable. * , ,. v ;, i 

The great iact pf the>po88ibiUty of floating timber, of nlmtwt any.dtDoeuiHOn?,. ,.^ 
frdmnbigh'eleratiop'on the Sutluj, to a point where rafts may be.conatewp^ted^. ; 
wus ^Sived* ;the foUowipg were tfle causes of the want of aupoe^.i^ ajpsiftpaiapy 

poiiit„df!,view* • ■» ' #'‘''- 5 ''>t f 

Iflrst. The 'diflNftlty of transporting the timber from where it. was fiifled itd tfed • 
nslvnr,' in'c)Oh»ot|tM^ee*of the precipitous nature of the country; . , ' ■■" > '■ ■ ;,, 

nature of the timber floated, down, rfoar-jflflthS , 

' T^^iTheunaecessanr delay of two years in forwarding it m ^^efna^ore» 
^isinmtMn flte tiniber having been out too late to take advantage o^ ,flra floods 
inl^e wid^ut which , there was not.aufficient water p> float them dowai, 

.and,-'’’ " ' :''■ ,’ • '■''' ' ■' ' ■ '''•■' • ■ - ■" •: ■,. .■ •: 

‘ ■ ;;^aukK\'dr3la^»4i»^..of a '-proper e3tebi»sIiment4l|j^Jaspore,'wbei^:|he''<^,|r^ 
j .fo .491^0.^ Jtrflrafts being' Im^od... . ■• ■ . " " ■ 'i ^ 

««»« flllfleuiaear and ^e only^e l^mmildar n 

S,^y '<lw?\em«*MKp of ■ a -slidw ^'beltween, ilhe.’rfofe»t‘.,lB»i.>jl^e':;rive^ 

-'not ysmi^lh ' .wr ..•sach-'-an '.aanaoiMirth^t, V ■?; 

h«^'fmsbd4.mifl^itheiniyei:.is^tno nreciiflInnC 


\ S , 

ry^toi'neflee;' 

-^ww , - -- 1 — .. — -T ■ ■ ■ * 3 !'^, , 1 - ■, ■ 

,tl^idii^i^0fc<-4iiMl'''fli'a‘iim»nd betweeh-«««mi€lthf srprar.^MS^ .,.,^^- 1 ^- 7 ^., 

’•fsiert ;iii»ik'V 
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, ^ I* , „ „ ,, 

’v ,4'^;^rA1ue;of'>tM<ti’p[i^^toh'Ilnght'>be bifviV'IN»^|il®^^fi^^, 
: -' river is' floods) ,9^Q0<^mp^ 

■ ■ ' the' finest tl'mb^r;;- '^0^ ft'^eebatlmsl 

^ '' '»f»adce4 sni^.WenimflJlj supplied. 

-i'^vm.je»i9k' 0^.^.8elUngj>rice 'at.Eero2epporv'-fi^''bui|4li«ie''^w‘w>PMldnr>ls 
' . ol2 ealatM pe^v^itl>ic, foor. I will wnrrej^, should ;l>e^ 


' Fiftci^n duj8.9it^£ fot the iniFregiiation and desii^nc^^^ of Itje'gi^yiiig 
^rees j they we^e felled, end oii being $awn np the. sulphate of polfMri virith 
Srhich they had been destroyed, was observed to'bavecoloui^d'hli^dst'bvb^l^'por.' 
Hon of the timber. Four logs were sent Captain JohnsOnt AssisIdpt ^^herter* 
inaster-general at Pmballah, who, in the beginning of July had tti^ni buried. 


ignore or'leSs destroyed j whilst the impregnated logs, with the, exception of one 
in which the infusion had not penetrated the “ nlburnuih,*’ . and which, vras con- 
.^'^nently slightly excoriated by the insects, were in perfneit ioQdidbnr '*the fact 
' of the infusion refusing to pass by the “ alburnum^' is remai>hed by'^Xindley^ 
* , 'Ibtr^ucHon to Botany, vdl. 2, p. 326. . '’ 

' The probable cost of thus insuring the durability of the timber will be half an 
iinna cubic foot, if impregnated with sulphate of copper and sail,' or one hnna 
if with sulphate of zinc. , 

Before leaving this subject I am desirous of pressing on the ikot|i(« of Qovern- 
meni the necessity for making arrangements for the jpumhase and preservation 
. of the deodai' forests of the liimalayahs, bordering the Sufhij; P^bur^. and "other 
rivers. , These, wdth scarcely an exception, exist in independaht states to which 
we accoiH protection. It Js a remarkable fact that more than pne of the ebiefs 
of these States owe Jtlieir 'positions to our generosity, rather than to any right 
\ de!rived froth birth, and yet there afe no more ‘ rapacious deat^r^' in Why" market 
when tltey find that the Government are in want of any hiticie 'th^ posseiw. 
Should Government direct a revision of their siinnuds” with a view 'to increMe 
the tribute tbey^pay, these chiefs would represent their estates' to ife kui^liy 
'Wprtiriess. But if within their .chiefships the Government ih^atild require a 
bjati^ hill for a sanatarium, the price demanded would bw 'Wkph as might be 
^ked were tbc ground as pi*oductive as the wheat fields'.bf J ’ ' 

yjfthe for^tsof ,thW far Hinialayaha ahs^pn^fitless tp the,«h|a^ ai^cbpscqiientiy 
.:img)e<!^d.,, Tbe^natural grasses underneath are of mote VfdfjMS to yiliagers of 
the me tall pines above, which 8hf!^.tbei^i.,ahd;oheii^ thcir 

. I?# ««5e%thens the^raas,.. and , remdyes tbej^offen^hg Hqes, and ; 

'feu birford the, improvident, br^ ' 5 .'., i.>,: ; 

The Ksic^r fpleSt shows a belt of dry sticks and blsfd^ned stumps 
, •andS,fi0b\lbiik.isn^wbme,bmafewyeaffiimnk9xi«tM;sbi|ne;^ooa.n^ 


vifouM W the 4Amt w 

Far in tb^. m$er^:n|ene of m.ese atc^ 
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m pi Ot# vitgin ibi*esift of KoiMWiir, irbicb» e«0n in ^ neigh- 
SiwlAh in«rib^» would not hnte henn worth half thnt Mnf* 

' kWisw OnooMininii* nowpteased to expreso a dmire to cut timber hi tnelfacfaar 
n^netay 1 feel oonfidnni that, however vrorthleee they are at present to the Iti^ah 
df ‘$ltt 9 eahhit> the enm ho would demand would be almost prohibitory* aa far aa 
the Bhocem of thb aoheme financially eoimidered^ t would, therefore, earnestly 
aolitit^periaiasidn to aaoertaiu accurately tlm extent and value of the bdst^ deodar 
foj^ta on either aide of the Sutluj and Pahor, and at once arrange with the 
ohihih puro|iaee of a certain portion of tlietn (say as much as 00,000 rupees), 
at a feir vatnaAion. The forests having once become the property of Oovern- 
mwat abould be properly guarded, and means fbr their extension adopted* The 
planting of the iiill side aboi’o and below the Hindostan and Tldbet Hood with 
fine dm her trees, is another part of the same project, wlucii may bu thought 
worthy of the attention of Oovcmmenl. 


n?. X withnow briefiy dcsciibe the iron ore exposed by the road excavations, 
or lymg in the xicinity of its course. 

It Js first mot with near Kundrclah, close to where the two great spurs of Simla 
and the Cliot bifurcate, and it extends at intervals over 200 square ^iles of the 
latter spur. The species is magnetic iron, and it oeours in very dark iron — black 
grains dissi'minutod in veins throughout the mica schist. I believe it to be 
similar in its external, physical, and chemical cUuiactersto the magnetic iron ore 
of Norway and Sweden. In two Uistncls, Kolkhai and Shiel, it has long been 
worked by the lull<-inen, and from its malleability is much prized in the Indian 
market. 


Near Kundrelah, where the llindoostau and Thibet Road lays open the mineral, 
the ore enters too intimately into the composition of the compact mtoa slate, in 
which it occurs, and bears too small a proportion to the matrix to afford a profit- 
able return ; but nine niiios to the eastward, and close to the Pabur river, the 
entire side of a mountain rising 1,500 feet from the valley below and rcachiug 
an elevation of 7,000 feet above the level of tlie sea, was found to contain 
numerous rich veins of magnetic ore disseminated amongst the mica schist, wliich 
was here of the most friable nature. A land-lip on one face of the hill afforded 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring v illages the means of jirocuriiig the ore without 
the expense of excavating. 

So disintegrated arc the particles of ore, that on a stream* of water being- 
brought oxer the mineral veins, the shale is washed off and tlio ore, as a coarse 
granular black powder, remained. The CMjeiise of procuring the oic in this 
state does not exceed three annas per cwt. The per-ceutage of iron obtainable 
from it is 52*1 


Having obtained^ a grant of 6,000 rupees for the experiraontdl working of 
these mines, a locality was selected »hore ore, wood, water and fluv weie obtain- 
able at tliu least practicable cost. Ore was excavated with the sanction of the 
Rajah of Bussahir on a condition that he should receive a pci-cciitagc (hereafter 
he fixed) npou the iron produced horn the furnace. 

The sole i;ight of cutting wood over eighty acres of pine forest in tlio neigh* 
bonrhood of the mines I obtained irom the \ilIagois of hhicl on favorable terms* 
With proper coalings the yiild of charcoal from tiiis forest should not be less 
than 7,000 tons. But W'lthin a circle of 10 miles there are forests capable of 
yielding aa many millions of tons. 

A strong str^m of water flowed through the Valley at an elevation which 
adntitted of a portion being l^d to the mines by a cut onc-aud-a-balf miles in 
lengUi. With proper management, power sufficient to drive machinery may be 
so obtained* I^me, as a fiux, was obtained for the carriage within a distance of 
tbi^ tniietk ; 

/ The result of the last few .months* working has been the construction of the 
watetcoijifsei the erection of necessaiy^ storehouses and workshops, the com- 
plelion of One blast-fumaee and the semi-oompletipii of two others on European 
princinles, with several of ’-native construction, tgie washing and staring of 170 
tons of ore, and the burning and storing of n large quantity of chareoal. 

The estimated eo«t at vfaioh (if working on an esftended scale) we can turn out 
’ iihon, fe M rupees per ton ; but by dm introddOtion of machinery <tlie ahr^umace 
f or, better still* tfes bot*blast) I fesl confident iMt the Himalayan 'irmiwotlui of 
l^bidl might ho brought to modnoe iron at the seme rates as those or Merthyr 
»*. 1.$ 'TjrdvU - 




, w6ila'jir0«»4"Sj^ for ^ 'yf V ; '-'■'?; '^, ''H'"’ ., 

»y8t}m''*^,^ccOTifnt8 which' oh*0jiiV,w?»fiitlt Mwi^ 

'Hi04wtiixi irom its c!l^ciieht''i;t^l(4‘hjt^ ;yeKr8^is 

, 4«»iie^inff Qf’,4^ce Ifli-lthis report. 'It. is baais4.‘ori/a‘i^^tero 
,tbe supmntendemt 0f works does his duty, aflbi^s ihe 
£rap4* It. has prpved successful with fifteen different Tr,prks la ha^,' dtnd I moi' 
opoifident wopld do the same with five times that xuiPiheir an^! with'^hy ahumut 
of eimehditure. . Tluit it hus been successful is orviag tp^ti^' sepaiatlDQ^ }ih Ml 
detaus» of the aecouutant’s department frb&i ihfit oft^e' exedwtive^ j|>y v|4d^.g jst 
Its ii(^d,a .:^espon8ible jparty qualified for the dudes of an aceout^hk;; ^ . .! . 

. The appointment of Mr. J. Graham relieved ill e supbrtntqpdtmt.dftlm load .of 
all responsibility Of details in accounts, and by doing so affordi^ .hlin Incrddii^'^ 
opportunities tur iipying his time and attention to the constructive 4utied of;^b* 
ofiice. I feel a^ured that the appointment of an efficient mreountant th diyiintms 
of public works w'hsre extensive operations are in progress Would, so fiar lPrdxa 
increasing tlie cost of die works, effect a Inrge reduction in expenditure, as! it 
Would render the principal ofiicer and his subordinates more efiicient, inasmuch 
Ws thekr time and attention would be wholly devoted to the economical cunstruc'* 
tion of the public works entrusted to their charge. \ 

htequisition's fur advances for the payment of labourers are sent into. 4:he, office 
ofiMersin clmrgeof divisions and overseers in independent charge of sections. 
Ine accountant examines their respective accounts, and if they exhibit close 
balances bO forwards their requisition to the superintesndmit. Who e^xes his 
signature and returns them to the office, when the nmney is immediately 
ilcapatohed. In oases of emergency the accountant is authorised to comply with 
requisitions in anticipation of sanction. The amounts of these advances are 
entered to the debit of the parties in a waste cash>book;. OverseprSi, or others 
in charge of sections, submit daily to the superintendent lithographed reports of 
tile number of men and artificers on each description of work under their charge, 
and as the system of daily payments to labourers is enforced on this work, a cer> 
tificate to the following eflfect is entered at foot of the “ daily report : ” 

“ We do hereby certify thaf the numbers returucd in this report wme present 
on this day, and employed solely on Government works.; and that, the sums 
specified were paid to.ttie labourers of each state by A. B., in the presence of 
C. D. and E. F. : 


Officers in charge of Division. 


} 


Overseer, 


In chafge qf Section.’ 


These reports are aggregated in cight.day reports (or tibmee reports per mouth), 
which accompany an abstract exhibiting the amount of Oaah recdtiiwd in.advamse 
on requisition, the amount of pay accounts for laltour, and bills for, matdrtats 
expended, ai^d iuOideniinl charges, for . all of which vouchm^/ or^reoeipts«are 
requisite. H^ese, after having been passed by^tbe sUpenatendqui, meolilktiy 
examinedms ito their particular correotnews by ihp aceouutayrt. The debit mAe of 
these aiwtracts relieves the waste cash^hook, and the’ eredit aide, or iteqw^f 
expenditure, are transferred to the day-book, whence tiieyi^rC/ posted ihr-tiatir 
respwtlve'divtsiopsf' - »• ' “ * , , 

At intervidsvof months, or on of^ih^.'^n||u^ 


general ‘im^pection of': 'tile accom^s- is * , mS^r . 

emrchil audit .attaches'liis 'sig^ture to 'ihc'tt4<^^dr^eauh\v^b^a^ Jtmd ffibsuidiUNiia'' 
certificate -of «u«h audit, which, with the vouiid^,, s^,^4«i^ited,,with;4^^ 
records. An' this kind ]nr<w«dm'' 
accmmto curax^ a^ilui^sted .to' the adoetintairt'Nui^ 
ffir'fhe exponditii^>'npim'*4<ihistinhed..d^ks^adw " 

^ ^ ^.Ji ^ ' '/J. dL 



speedily relieves th0 .supstintendent M>f the ros^ from his res| 






TfSiS.ilUmOStAN ANP TIBBT HOAD, &k?‘. 

aiDOunti I]Miepel]id«iit of t<SQl3 and materialist wliich are auppUed on iudant l>j 
the varipita fttagftrioe»» many lartides of a local charaoler are requinsd 

foi^ the woriMk Thaae wo eltlmr inaniriaetaied ou tlie works or obtaiiuud fn»m 
contraotora and tvadesm«e> They are entarod to the debit of tljo general stock 
account, winch obtaioa a corresponding credit by debit to Uie pitrticnlar diriaiom 
or work upon whioh they have been expended. Previous to any material being 
orderock tlm signature of the superiutenUeut is afiixod to the indent, which has 
« been previously signed by the overseer, und countersigned by hia odigsar, as 
absolutely necessary. At the beginning of each month these indents nre for^ 
warded to the superintendent, in support of accompanying bills, for the cost of 
matdrial, ilie items of which, with tlteir prices, arc tested by rhu accountant* 
The bills, if satisfactory to the superintendent, receive Ins sanetiou, and form 
vouchers either for monthly contingent bill submitted to Government, or for tlve 
general bill for works. 

The whole of the jiermancnt establish mout are paid as soon as possible after 
the of each mouth, and a receipt t>ikcu from each individual. Tliese are 
deposited in the office as vouchers for the cstablisimiont abstract, the details of 
which are entered in the day-book, and each division or work debited with 
its share. By tlitse means tin* road officers and overseers are reciprocally clu'cks. 
upou eacli other in the matter of disbursements, and tlm superiuteUdeut and 
^iccountaut in the mutter of accounts. 

Every month a progress report is furnished to Government, whicli exhibits the 
amount of work executed in each division, the number of labourers employed, 
aud the amuniit of cash expended. 

The following books are kept in the office ; — 

1st. Divisional ledger, in which is entered froiA tlie day-book the various 
items of expenditure loeurred in each divisiou. 

“.2d. The <lay-l)ook, in which all items of expenditure are enb'red, with 
numeral references to ledger and vouchers. 

3d. Cash-bnok, in wliich assignments and valuation statemontb are debited, 
and all audited bilU credited. 

4th. Waste cash-book, in wliic-h are entered all advances on account of 

works. 

• 

6th. Bill bonk, in which all bills arc entered, and endorsed with copy of 
civil auditor’s passing. • 

(1th. Indent-book, for tools, stores, aud materials obtained on indent. 

7th. Stock-book. 

8th. Official letter-book. 

9th* Demi-official letter-hook and circulars. 




29. Havinj' stateil the result of our operations during the past five years, I 
will now briefly riiow the work still to be done. 

With reference to the road between Simlt aud the plains, I have nothing fur- 
ther to propose. Within rix months 1 inllv anticipate its completion to a mini- 
mum width of 16 feet, which is snfficieul for general carriage traffic. IVfuoli of 
the»road will be above *20 feet in width, but 15 will be the miuimuiu wiihiu tho 
parapet walls. 

The extensive works conn'ecti‘d witli tho Dugshui Tunnel will not be com- 
pleted for three ycara, but, as before stated, this will not affect the gcmiral use- 

mlness of the line.. 'n. . - , 

/ With the exception of the tunnel, I already possess funds snmcient for tho 

completion of this part of the road. 

Tiie military road from KussowUe to Buddee, to open out a direct commu- 
nication between the Punjab aud the military sandteria, is under course of com- 
pletion. 



Government. 
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Besides, as formerly stated, whoa oxuse that point is reached, all 

L 4 obstaeles 



«8 MINUTES ANU CORRESPONDENCE EBJUTINO tO 

^Wtfiolo^ to caTtisigo by beasts of burden cease. Broad traeli^s formed I^oni tbe 
most ancient times by the constant jiassage of horses and other baggage animals^ 
cominttuioatc with tlie cities of Central Asia and Western China ; and the only 
difficulties tliey exhibit are those incidental to a thinly populated country, lying 
at a general elevation of 16,000 feet. 

About 7U miles of very clifiicult roa^^ still remain unfinished ; and t«» that 
which has been reported completed to six feet in width, several improwettients 
fura required. • » 

The monthly grant for these uorks has hitherto been limited to 3,000 rupees. 

1 have alread^'solicitcd its increase to 0,000 rupees, in order to insure the more 
speetly completion of tlic works. With this grant for a period of three yea^ I 
feel confident of finishing the eutiie line from Simlal) tdtlie Chinese territories, 
level almost throughput Its whole exteut, and broad enougli for the transport of 
goods ou mules and liorscs. I have further proposed the erection of staging 
bungalows, at every 12 miles, at a total cost of 1(1,000 rupees, 

80. I ctmnot close this report without bringing to the notice of the Governor- 
general in Council the zeal and intelligence displayed by the several officers 
who have awisted in bringing these important works to their present forward 
condition. * Lieutenant Dawson (now Executive Officer iu the Punjab) and 
Major Cuutley (Uetfred List) each showed the most praiseworthy energy and , 
perseverance (n carrying out my orders, at times too when difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude opposed, and when from the apatli^y and indolence of the 
hill-men the greatest di'-couragemeuts were placed iu our way. Lieutenant 
Johnson, of the 33d N.L (now Assistant Gtuartermaster-General at Umballah) 
and Lieutenant Montgomerie, of the Engineers, each for some time iu com- 
mand of the fith Company of Sappers and Miners attached to the road, (*ntercd 
entiiely into the spirit of the work and gave me assistance as fully and cheer- 
fully its if they had been oflicers of the road dcpaitment. Since their roinoval 
to iiigiicr employ, Mr. T. W. Knowles, Assistant Executive Officer, an iutclli- 
gent and zealous young man, and Liintenaut l*)ice, .‘tlst N. L, have done what 
they eoulU to further the work. The Intter lias lately been succeeded by Lieu- 
tenant Houchen, of the 85th N. L, who I have reason, to believe will afmrd me 
every satislaction in the discharge of liis duties. 

Of the aceountani’.s deparlnmut 1 have before spoken, and will therefore merely 
state my entire satisfaction with the manner iu ahioh the head of it, Mr. Gra- 
ham, has conducted his duties. 

I will venture to say that no class qf men iu India have undergone greater 
privations with chceriulness and unremitting attention to their duties tlnui the 
assistant overseers of the Department of Public Works and the norf>conimissioned 
officers of the Sappers and Miners attached to this road. They have been vo- 
quiied to remain under canvas in all *>eason8, and these, within the Himalayas, 
embrace the extremes of tempcratuie. 

Some have been for years attached to distant divisions in the far interior, shut 
out from intercourse witli their comrades and deprived of many of the comfort^ 
of life. 

Of the iist'fulnees and general good conduct of the small dbtacbments from 
Ht‘r Majesty’s 22d, 32d, 53d, and 98th Regiments, which have been from time 
to tunc emjdoyed on tliis road, 1 cannot sptMik to highly : they are zealous, 
honest, and hardworking mt‘n. Some of them have fitted themselves for inde- 
pendent charge of sections. One of them, who could neither read nor write 
when he joined the work, now conducts the duties of an assistant overseer totny 
perfect satijjfaotion. As the 20 rupees per ratnsem they now receive ns staff 
allow aucoj, is small in a country wliet-e provisions are dear, I have to solicit the 
sanction of Government to an increase of ten rupees per mcxjscm, to the allow- 
ances of 'those men tlfhom 1 ma> find worthy of it. * ^ 

The value of such wen in operations such as this, cannot ‘be over-rated, and 
were their services more generally available, a great saving, botli iu money and 
time, would be inanifbst i» the public works of lurJia. 

* . I have, &C. , « 

t (sfjgnod) J}mid Jiriggt, 

Sixplali, 10 December 1858. * Superintendent, Hill Roads. 

a • 
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THE HINDOSTAN AND TIBET ROAD, be. 


> 


MiKrTB by the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, concurred in by 

the Members of Government. 

Hindostav and Thibet Road. * 

• 

1 . The general Report which has now been submitted by Lieutenant Briggs upon 
die HiUTload, whicii has been for some time under construction from the plains 
of Hindustan near Umballa, to the frontier of Thibet beyond Chifii, in Kuna- 
wur, was prepared at my request. The work is one which deserves to be better 
known than it is, and to that end it has been my intention that it should be 
publi^ed as one of the selections by the Government of India. 

2. In a former Minute recorded upon the 6th July 1852, 1 endeavoured to do 
justice to the great merits and exertions of Lieutenant Briggs, by whom this 
work had been principally directed up to that time. On Lieutenant Briggs* re- 
turn from leave, rendered necessary by the consequences of exposure -in the 
hills, he again receiv ed charge of the road. I can say. nothing more laudatory 
of Lieutenant Briggs, or more true, than that he has fully maintained, since his 
'Totum, the r^utation he had acquired before his departure. 1 shall leave India 
with full confidence that the project of forming a road from thb'p'lains of India 
tojfhibet, which I have regarded as of great importance in' many ways, and in 

'’which 1 have taken a strong interest, will be completed in due time, and will 
be productive of all the benefits that have been anticipated from it. 

3. To that end 1 would sanction the grant of 6,000 rupees a month, which 
Lieutenant Briggs has shown will be required to complete the road in three 
years to the frontier. 

4. I would offer to Lieutenant Briggs, on the part of the Government, a 
renewal of the sentiments which were expressed to him in 1852, together with 
the marked thanks of the Governor-general in Council. 

5. Lieutenant Briggs should be requested to convey to the officers he has named. 
Lieutenant Dawson, Major Cautlcy, Lieutenant Johnson, and Lieutenant Mont- 
gomerie, engineers, the thanks of the Government for their exertions in this 
work. 

The full approbation of the Government should also be expressed to Mr. 
Graham, ami to the body of the overseers, who well deserve the smalLiucrease 
of pay which Lieutenant Briggs recommends. 


1 concur. 


(signed) DalhousiCt 14 January 1856. 

(signed) s/. Dor in, 18 January 1856. 

J. D. Grant, 18 January 1856. 
D. Peacock, 19 January 1856. 


(No. i6oI) 

Extract from the Proceedings 
in Council, in the Public 
21st January 1856. 


ft 


the Most Noble the Governor-General of India 
Works Department (Public,) under date the 


• • 

(No. 512.) , 

Lbtteb from Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent, Hill Roads, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. JS. Baker, Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, Fort William. 

Sir, .Simla, ,6 December 1855. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the most Noble the 
Governor-general, that I have lately completed a survey of the country between 
Chini and the Chinese frontier, and have ascertained that but 35 miles. of road 
are required to bring the termipus of the Hindostau and Thibet Road wfthin.the 
Thibetan provinces of China, at a r>oint where roads now practicable for beasts of 
79. M ' burden. 
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burden, stretch eastwards and northwards towards the emporiums of G^^o, L^, 
and Yarkund, passing through the shawLwuol and borax-producing districts of 
Changtang and Rudok. 

2. I will not here enter into a detailed account of the line, whether as regards 

its difficulties of construction or the benefits which must accrue from it, as 1 have 
noticed these in detail in the report on the whole undertaking which I am now 
preparing, by his Lordship’s orders, for submission to Government. present 

object is to bring to the notice of his Lordship in Council the extreme difficuL 
ties 1 have encountered from an insufficiency of labourers upon that portion of 
the line within the Bussahir territory to the south of Chini, in consequence' €fS 
which its completion has been greatly retarded, and to represent the irftpossi- 
bility of either completing it or commencing upon the line beyond towards 
Thit^, without such increased expenditure as shall permit of the entertainment 
of a greater number of labourers. Without entering into a dissertation on the 
existing treaty between the British Government and the Uill States, by which 
the laftcr are bound to provide labourers when the exigencies of the former 
require them, it will be sufficient to state that the Superintendent of Hill States, 
when fixing the quotas of labourers which each state should furnish for the 
road, considered that oiit of a population of 120,000, it was not politic to call 
iipon Bussahir to furnish more than 600 labourers, to be paid at the rate of two 
nniias per diem. But during the seven working months of this year, that stifto,^ 
has barely averaged 500 labourers per diem, a party wholly insufficient to carry 
on with'energy the exceedingly difficult operations in that country. 

3. It is known to his Lordship’s Government that the expenditure on the 
Hindostan and Thibet Road, north of Simla, is limited to the small sum of 300/. 
per mensem. This is little more than sufficient to pay the 600 Bussahir 
labourers, and yet with this allowance we have opened 116 miles, leaving only 
39 to complete the line as far as Chini, or 74 to bring Hindostan in as easy com- 
munication, for beasts of burden, with the western provinces of China, as Benares 
is with Calcutta, The total cost of the undertaking to the British Government 
has been 9,000/. 

4. 1 have no expectation of Bussahir being able to furnish more than the 
present nominal quota, and 1 must therefore look to foreign districts for the 
supply of the requisite number of labourers. But these will not, aiid cannot 
be expeo^^cd, to accept service in a country where food is four times dearer than 
in the plains of India, unless the wages offered are in accordance with the high 
rate of food. I have therefore to submit for the consideration of his Lordship’s 
Government, that the present monthly grant of 300 /. be doubled, in order to 
permit of the more speedy* completion of the road. 

5. I beg also to enclose, for the sanction of his Lordship ih Council, a bill 
amounting to Co's JRs. 9,690. 6. 7. for eight dak bungalows constructed between 
Simlah and Serahun, which afford accommodation for travellers at each stage. 

A portion of their cost has been defrayed from local funds, as por Govei^nment 
letteip No. 3219, of the 10th September 185^||||||||jkhave further to request tfie 
sanction of Government to the construction of|^^|yi>ungalowB according to the 
annexed statement, which will provide accom^WlKfon along the whole line as 
far as Chini, and thus render it unnecessary for travellers to carry with them 
ciiiup equipage, which will eflect a great reduction of “ begar,” They are also 
of great service to oqjr working parties, in affording shelter to the omcerswand 
European soldiers during the severe weather they are not unfrequently ea^posed 
to. 

I h^e, &c. 

(signed) ^ David Brings, 

< Superintendent, Hill Roads.* 
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Public Works Department. — Public, No. 147. 

(No. 161.) 

Letter from Captain H. Yule, Under Secretary to the Government of India, to 
* Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent of Hill Roads. 

Sir,^ Fort William, 16 January 1856. 

I AM ^re'c?§d to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 512, dated the 
6tli ultimo, with enclosure, reporting that you have completed a survey of the 
country^between Chini and the Chinese frontier, and tliat but 36 miles of road 
are required to bring the terminus of the Hindostan and Thibet Hoad within the 
Thibetan provinces of China. 

2. The most Noble the Governor-general in Council sanctions the bill sub- 
mitted by you, amounting to Co"s Rs, 5. 7., for constructing eight'stuging 

bungalows, at every 10 miles, on the Hindostan and Thibet Road, north of 
Simla. This, I am to observe, is in excess of the sum of 6,41 0 rupees, originally 
aitthorised to bo expended from local funds for bungalows, at every 16 miles, 
under orders of Government in the Foreign Department, r.nm nvop if!at.pd‘ to you 
in IVIr. Officiating Secretary Allen’s letter. No. 3219, of the 10th September 
-1832. 

3. II is Lordship in Council is also pleased to sanction the erection of seven 
additional bungalows, to complete the chain at 10 miles apart as far as Chini, at 
an estimated cost of 16,000 rupees. 

4. Under the circumstances represented, the Governor-general in Council has 
been pleased, in compliance with your recommendation, to sanction the present 
monthly allowance for expenditure on the iJindostan and 'riiibet Road being 
increased from 3,000 rupees to 6,000 rupees. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) H. Yule, Captain, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 84.) 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Right Honourable the Govemor-GenenJ of 
India in Council, in the Public AVorks Department (Public), under date the 
1st August 186a, 


’ *(No; 45.) 

* y 

Letter from Captain D. BriggS, Superintendent, Hill Roads, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vr. JE. Baker, Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, Fort William. 

Si^ . Simla, 12 June 1856. 

I MAvp the honour to transmit herewith the progress report of the Hindostan 
and Thibet Road for the month of* April 1866, which I request you will have the 
goodness to submit for the information of the Right honourable the (ioveruor- 
general in Council. 

Absence from Simla on special duty in the Punjab has caused the delay in 
transmitting this document beyond the usual period. 

I have. &c. 

(signed) * David Briggs, 

Superintendent, Hill Roads, 
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Pjrooresr Report of Work«, Labourer Employ an^ 


1 


DIVISIONS. 

Complolcd up to 

31st March 1856, 

Completed daring 
the month of April 185G, 

Remaining to Complete, 

No. of Labourers 
Employed up to 

31st March 185^ 

iigs 

w 

III 

<0 £ 

To 

IG feet 
Wide. 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

To 

6 feet 
wide. 

To 

16 feet 
wide. 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

A 

To 

6 feet 
Wide. 

r 

To 

16 feet 
wide. 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

IQ 


M. F. 

M, F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 



• 

1. Kalka . - . 

13 2 

16 5 

- 

2 6 


- 

0 6 

• 

- 

- 

299,836 

10,032 

- 

« 

V. , ^ 

\ 

1 ♦. 










• 


Dugshai Tunnel 

- 


- 

- 

0 ojiTi 

• 

- 

0 IJ2S 


- 

42,552 

- 
















Deon ditto 

- 

« o«SS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 o>88 

- 

- 

4,280 

- 

- 

2. Krolc - - - 

20 5 

40 1 

- 

2 7 

- 

- 

12 5 

- 

- 

- 

014,413 

10,100 

• 

3. Lower Simla * 

0 2 

4 5 

- 

0 2 

- 

. 

4 1 

- 

- 

- 

62,443 

12,800 


4. Mahasso : 








• 






Tunnel - - - 


0 1 

- 

• 

- 



- 

- 

- 

5,400 

- 


Road - • • 


- 

15 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• H 

] 

0 

25,280 

- 

i , 

5, Matteeana * 


- 1 

20 7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

330,558 

- 

1 . , 

6. Kundrola - • « 


. 

34 4 

- 

• 

- 

• 

. 

1 

2 

123,736 


1 















*.*♦ 

Serahun - - - 


- 

28 7 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4 

1 • 

344,374 

- 

- 

8. Turanda « • • 


1 

4 5 

- 

- 

- 


- 

13 

5 

101,744 

- 

• 

6. Cbini - 


- 

10 4 


- 

. 

i - 

- 

12 

4 

6,674 

1 

• 

- 

Branch : 



- 








1 



Kossowlie and Boddee - 

- 

6 3 

- 


- 

• 

- 

8 5 

- 

- 

116,328 

- 

18,09f 












• 

• i 

1 .. , . 

1 









1 






Total - - - 

3J 1 

GK 0|Sl| 

120 3 

5 7 

*> 

0 0®, 

- 

17 4 

8 7iig 

1 

32‘ 

5 

2,080,618 

r ■ 

• 


Hf. a, p. 

Atiiount VjXpendod on Ijabour up to 30th April 1856 - 2,85,496 - - 

{ Ditto ditto recovered from Ijocal Funds - - - . . 1,811 - - ^ 

Ditto ditto from those States who have worked their (oolies within 
their own Territories - 40,848 - - * 

— 42,659 

• « 


Amount Expended on Labour by Govomment up to 30th April 1856 


lU. 2,12,837 







THE HINDOSTAN AND TIBET ROAD, &c 
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- - THIBET ROAD. 


% 

1 

^asli Expended on Labour^ for the Month of Apnl 1856. 



1 



1 




j 


O ifl: ^ 

jI'oS 

fit 

ill 

e 

No. of Labourers 
Employed during 
the month of April 
1856. 

^ 

ill 

■<u 2 

•s^ . 

S'1'2 

-CO 2 

Average No. of 
Coolies on 6 feet 
road per Mile. 

Cash Expended 
up to 

31st March 

1856 

on Labour. 

Cash Expended 

during 

the Month. 

Total 

Amount of Cush 
Expended 
up to 

10th April 1856. 

Date of Superin- 
tendent's last 
Inspection. 

REMARKS. 






Rg. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs, . a. p. 



- 

40,672 

• 

14,784 

- 

- 

37,383 - - 

5,084 - - 

42,467 - - 


The widening to 10 feet nearly 
completed. 

- ‘ - 

3,808 

• 

- 

- 

- 

5,319 - 

476 

5,795 - - 


entrance with ma‘ionry | 
gallery arivanced 66 feet during 
the month. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

535 


535 - - 

* 

Excavations Interfered with by 
heavy breaches at mouth of gal- 
lery. 

- 

93,280 

32,440 

- 

- 

80,079 - - 

11,660 - - 

92,339 - - 

- * 

The widening to 16 feet progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

■ *> 

5,904 

2.952 

m 

- . 

9.091 - 

738 

9,820 - - 

1 " 

The widening to 16 feet progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 


■ 


. 

• 

1 

611 

• 

611 - - 

p. 7 

** J 
5 

Completed to 16 feet in width. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3,943 - - 

- 

3,943 - - 

Completed to 6 feet in width. 

12,2% 

- 

. 

- 

- 

41,452 - - 

- 

41,452 - - 

CO 

Completed to 0 feet in width. 

3,584 

P 

- 

- 

- 

16,324 - - 

• - - 

16,324 - - 

- * 

Completed with exception of one 
mde. 

11/J20 

512 

- 

- 

- 

43,466 - - 

64 

43,530 - - 

- - 


22,640 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

13,093 - - 

- • 1 


- - 

[ Work in these Divisions WSITflO 
fcommehood Ist June 1856. 

632 

- 

- 

• 

• 

1,037 - - 

“ ‘ 1 


• 

J 

m « 

• 

• * 

* 


- 

14 541 


||^4.541 - - 

- - 

Work temporarily suspended on 
this Riancb to afford additional 
labour to the mam line from 
Kalka to Simla. 

■ 

144,176 

- 

J 

1 . 

1 

1 

2,67,474 

18,022 - - 

285,496 - - 


# 


« 


> m\ Roadd Office, SimbA 
1 May 1B5C. / 


East India House,! , 
3 February 1857. / 


(Signed) Dtnid Bnpgi, 

Soperiotendent^ Hill Roadi* 


/ 


(True copies.) 

J. S. Mill, \ 

Examiner of India Corresponaencei 


I 







east INDIA d(ROADft). 


MINUTES and CORRESPONDENCE in 
reference to the Projecd tof the IIikdostav 
and Thibet Roab, arith jReports of Majtbr 
Kennedy and lieutenaSll; Briggs relating 
thereto 3 and, an Account of the Expenditure 
incurred in the Constractioti^f the New Road 
between Kedha and Dngshai* 


(Mr. Kennedy. y 


Ordered t by Tlie IIpum* of Commans^ /o be Printed, 
4 March 185'^. 


[PWee 4s.3 


79 - 


Under 16 oz. 



EAST INDIA (UAILWAYS). 



RETURN lo an Order of the 1 lunourable The House of Commons, 

, dated *5 March 185 s;— 

A RETURN of all Sums disbursed by the Govomraont of Ijidw on account ot 
Jj^TKRKST upon Railway CAxm'Ai of Compaviks cniTyin^ on Wouks in India^ 
from^fie Commencement of Railway Operations in that Country to the present Time, so 
far as the same can be obtained in this Country without reference to India ; ami stating 
the Aggregate Amount, paid to tlic Sharcliolders of each separate Company, and tlic 
Total Amount oV Cap itaj^ raised by each Company, and paid by them into the IIomk 
and Int>ian Tueasuuius.” 

East India House,! J* I>* DICKINSON, 

27 Ajiril 1858. / 


STATEMENT of the Amount of all Sums di9hui*sed hy the iToverninent of fndia on account 
f>f Inti* aiisT npoii Railway Capital from the Conniiciioement of Railway Operations in that 
Country to the present Time, so far as the same can he obtained in this Country without 
refei’cnce to India. 



1 

In li^NOLANn 

In India 





- - * 

(toai March 185B). 

I (to 30 Juno 1857). 

Total. 



£. 


d. 


d. 

£. 


d. 

East Indian Railway - - - 

1,000,054 

17 

7 

27.423 .3 

- 

1,094,078 

- 

7 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

S0(>,O17 


- 

51,892 ^ 

4 

447,009 

“ 

4 

«fiilfadras Railway - - - 

200,730 

12 

- 

- 

- 

260,736 

12 

— 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway 

41,957 

7 

4 

568 1 

2 

42,515 

8* 

6 

Scinde Raihvov - - - - 

a5,3M2 

5 

7 

805 10 

U 

36,187 

10 

4 


1,SOO,74« 

Sj 

0 

80,678 15 

3 

1,881,426 

17 

9 


STAtEMENT showing the Total Amount of Cai»itai. raised by each Railway Company, and 
paid by them Into the IIoMis and Indian TiiEASirniKS of the East India Company. 



In England 
( to 31 March 1858). 

In India. 

Total. 


* 

• 

£. 

4. 

d. 

£> 4. d. 

£• 


d. 

East Indian Railway Company - 

7,707,949 

4 

-* 

227,848 19 lO 

7,936,798 

3 

10 

Groat Indian Peninsula Railway 

3,350,257 

H 

4 

(to 31 Jan. 1858). 
325,090 14 8 

3,082,248 

3 


Company. 

Madras Railway Company - 

• 

2,689,800 

— 


(lo28 Feb. 1808). 

2,680,800 

— 

.. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central 

723 

1 

5 

11,080 6 3 

734,537 

7 

8 

India Railway Company- 
Scinde RailwajH^ompany - 

934,160 

lO 

0 

(to 81 Jan. 1858). 
12,050 6 7 

• 

946,200 

10 

4 

Eastern Bengal Railw ay Company 

3o,000 

- 

i 

(to 31 Jun. 1858). 

35,000 

- 

/- , 

• iJ. 

1 

I5,49(f,605 

4 


576,979 6 4 

16,073,584* 

0 

10 

lO 


-2:j9- 



lETURN of all Sums 4»torsed by the Govern- 
ment of Indh on Account •of Ikterest upon 




d 


EAST INDIA RAILWAYS. 


RETURN to on Order of tho Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 1 2 February 1 857 ^—for^ 


RETURN /'•of the Total Amount of the Capital due to the various Indian Railway Comp\niek 
^ fSmaiiiing in the Home Treasury of tho East India ('ompany on tins last day of every Month, in tlic 
Twelve Months ending the 80th day of April 1850 ; with an Account of the Proportions m which tho 
said Total Amount of Indian Railway Capital was held as Cash, or invested, by the East India Company 
at the above Dates.” 

East India House,'! JAMES C. MELVILL, 

26 Feb. 1867 . J Secretary. 


The Capital of tho several Railway Companies upon whieh Interest is giiarai>*c*sa’ hy fho East India Company, 
although roooived principally in Jjondon^ is immediately available in Irifhu to the » Alent rofjuircd for Railway 
• works there; and in London for the provision of Railway Machinery, including in both cases Estahli.diiinmt 
Expenses. It is not pos^^ible to distiiiguUli the proportion of Ca[»ital available in London at any one time from 
that available ill Ind/ia. The following is a statcmonl of tho actual Amounts of Capital in deposit with the 
l^ast India Company, whether in London or in at the jieriodh spCLiticd : 


V 


STATEMENT of the Total Amount of the Capital due to tho various Indian Railway Companies in deposit 
with the East India Company on the last day of every Month, in the Twclv<‘ Months ending the 80t)i day of 
April 185(5. 


- 



KaMt Indiau 

Raihvtiy Company. 

Ci'icat Indian 

IVnioMula 

R Jill w ay ( 'oiu pa ny . 

1 ' 

Madras 

Radwsiy Company 


.St'inde 

Railway Company. 

1 

Rottdmy, llaiuda, 
and 

Ontral India 
Railway Company. 




£. 

.T. 

d 

£. 

4 ’. 

d. 

£. 


d. 

£. 


1 

£. 

.'f. 

d- 

31 May 

18.55 

- 

1,5(58,2 53 

10 

8 

447,380 

2 

- 

271,851 

13 

4 

— 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 



30 J uno - 


- 

1,442,263 

13 

10 

533,047 

12 

7 

222,380 

S 

1 

i7a,i}i 

7 

3 1 

40,908 

10 

« 


31 July » 


- 

],0>3,205 

9 

7 

509,069 

IG 

9 

214,371 

10 

2 

243,003 

3 

7 1 

J 

129,923 

10 

» 

.31 August 

0 

- 

^0,781 

9 

3 

487,710 

1 

G 

178,416 

13 

- 

213,003 

3 

1 

7 

177,157 

0 

1 1 

30 September 

>7 

- 

1,151,811 

1 

8 

773,399 

12 

0 

fjf 

483,070 

1 

8 

249,006 

3 

7 

189,393 

7 

9 

31 October 
• • - 

J7 

- 

1,040,011 

10 

- 

751,934 

12 

7 

420,775 

7 

H 

240,006 

3 

7 

194,698 

- 

- 

30 November 

>7 

- 

^1,107,905 

12 

(5 

824,926 

15 

10 

383,168 

1 

9 

2, >5,85)0 

19 

11 

202,698 

12 

3 

31 December 

77 

- 

1,373,149 

12 

.8 

912,499 

6 

5 

318,720 

17 

3 

2.54,802 

19 

10 

200,691 

0 

2 

31 January 

1856 

- 

1,252,456 

8 

7 

894,424 

19 

11 

326,258 

7 

- 

201,030 

16 

6 

196,93(5 

4 

10 

20 February , 

7 77 

- 

1,136,251 

13 

5 

1,123,287 

5 

8 

378,601 

4 

7 

240,783 

17 


198,179 

0 

(> 

31 March - 

i 

77 

- 

1,486,699 

15 

1 

1^117,163 

7 

7 

288,806 

2 

0 

220,122 

12 


195,421 

13 

4 

30* April - 

7» 

- 

1,411,092 

9 

5 

1,104,753 

16 

7 

317,056 

3 

3 

214,206 

( 

11 

i 

203,013 

I 

2 

- 


The capital of the Railway Companies is hiAd as cash to answer their liabilities, 
account distinct i’rom the general balances of the East India Company, 

* Errors excepted. 

East India 
26 February 1857. J 


* 


No investment is made on that 


Janie.'i C> 

Secretary. 


t 


8 



EAST, INDIA RAILWAYS, 







TO 


REPORT 


FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


EAST INDIA (RAIEWAYS>. 

.n 


__ I r - - I I III I ^ 

* 

Ordered, hy The House of Commons, to he Printed, 
13 July 1858. 


416— 1. 





A^LPHABETlCALnud CLASSIFIED LIST of the Principaju Headings in the following lND»XrWith the 

Pacing at which they will be respectively found. 


AGENTS IN INDIA 

Board qfCofdrol 
' fruarantee 

PreUmmary NegoHdiiouf; 

Supervmon, I, 

BARODAi ASP CrsTllAL InPTA TiAltWAY : 

• 1. Approval of the Line hy the Authorities iti 
India 

2. Delay bnfo^e the mncimi by the Home 

Govimment of the section between Surat 
and Bombay ; importanc.c of this portion 
of the Line - - - - " . " 

3. liouie proposed to be taken by the Bailoiay 

4. Progress of the Works • - - - 

relation and delay through the Government 

Supervision ------ 

n. Engineering Difficulties - - - - 

7. Staff - - 

5. Traffic - - - - - - - 

9. Imporiancey in point of Cost, of Expeddton in 

Constrifctton - - - - - 

Sleepers f 3 

BniCK'^* » 

1. East India Bfiilivay .... 

2. Madras Railway 

Bridges ... 

Soane Bridge 

BvNGALOfVi^: 

L East India liailt ^^ - - 

2. Madras Railway - - * - 

Comtnereml and Political Advantages of the Railways - 
Construction j 

* 1 . "l\>xi}er fff Government in regard to the Con^ 

siruction of the Works • ' - . - 

^ 2. Disposition at ottf period in the Court of 

Directors to undertake the Construction 
themselves - - - - - 

3. Advantages respectively, of Consiruciion by 

* Gavernfneni: and hy the Companies - 

4. Etscefteni manner m which the Construction 

h{is hqen carried o«^ - • - - 

5. Qufsiion as to the advardage of the Telpsco- 

y ^ pic mode of Construction • • - 

Contracts 

Supervision - 

Contracts ; 

] . Generally as to the difficulties and delays tn 
connexion with the Contracts - - » - 

mm» 2. Advantages respectively of the Ccmtract 
System, amd of the Departmental System 
of Construction 

3, East India Railway 

4, Great Indian Pemmulsf' Railway 

i>. Madnu Railway • - - - , - 

Hujrcrouron, II 

* t ^ 


IMGR 

1 

- 4 
• 34 

- 47 

- 53 


51 

6 

6 

0 

51 

9 
9 

10 


• 10 


- 1 1 
] 1 
11 
11 

13 

53 


la 


13 

12 
*3 

13 

55 


Costs 


Construction - . - 

Contrucis - - - - 

East Indian Railway, 14 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
Madras Hatlway, 8 * 

Sujffervuion . - - 

Court of Directors - . - 

Construction, 2 - 
Guarantee • - - * 

preliminary Negohatiovs 
Supervision, I. - 

East Indian RAiurAv: 

1 


• »3 

- to 

• la 

- ai 

. «4 

- $3 

“ »3 

- 11 

. 24 

- 47 
" 63 


Origin and Ohjecis of the formation of the 
Company 

2. Preliminary proceedings of the Company, 

and NcgotiiUions and lapse of time oefore 
a Guarantee teas obtained 

3. Capital of the Company ; Amount paid up 

4. Expenditure in Preliminary Expenses 
5* Progress made in the Construction of the 

Works - 
0. Contracts 
7. Explanation and approval of the adoption of 
the Indirect or Ganges Valley Rorde 
H, Preference given to me Direct Route- ovef 
that by ike Ganges Valley - -* 

0. Length of the Line to DeUii or Meerut 

10. Heavy Character of (he Works - 

11. Respects in which constructed for a Dmble 

Line of Rails 

12. Oovemmeni Supervision ; Complaints, and 

ExplanXition hereon - - - 

13. Staff' ; refusal of an appUmHon for an 

increase - - - * . 

14. Rate oj Expenditure in Construction - 

1 5. Amount of Trqffic, and Rates charged - 
10. Profits on the portion of the Line now in 

operation 


Agents in India - 
Bricks, 1 - 

Bungalows, 1 
Cawnpore to Allahabad 
Coal and Coal Traffic 
Gradients - 
Inland Transport 
Inundations 
Jubhulpore Extension 
Lahore 
Management 
Mutiny 

Pumping Engines 
Saniha^ Pebellion* 
Soane Bridge 
Timber 


Expenditure 
Ereigkts - 
Gradients • 


16 

16 

17 

*7 

tB 

iB 

19 

19 

30 

30 

20 
20 

31 

5ft, 

21 

31 

1 

6 

9 

10 

10 

23 

3(1 

a6 

36 

30 

38 

48 

49 

S* , 

55 

33 

3a' 

n 


I# 4 i(ii c i» i\ m ttm M Hi m tm I III I D M a m lpw ij n ^ 


ifbM< ' 'l' ^ iiL Vil^^'<'' ‘‘Lm ^ '"f" 

W^t 3l3^m4^ KAitWAt ; ^ 

: I* Or%in mA Outline ^ the Undertaking 

. % Progreu mttdemith He fForts 
ConlmAe • - - 

A^ lfeopy ff^erke ^per the Thai and Shore 
Gjfiautis, 8fc. « 

5» Cost * - • , ' - 

6. Trtfj^ Receipis and Expendtture 
7- CUrPemment Supervisim - 
8. Other Svidence Generally 
Jgenie in India 



Imtantce . • - • 

Madras Mailwap$ 2 * 

Peel^^ Sir Robert (the late) • 
Wilson^ Mr, « . . 


indents - 
^nhnd Transport 
Ahour 


40 cal Chtetnments (India) - 
Supervision^ II. - 


ram 

- aa 

- $3 
38 


34 

«4 

34 

34 

H 

1 

34 

31 

60 

25 

36 




39 

30 

53 


fAjyjus Railway : 

1. Prffiwaiiflr^ Proceedings in connesum with 

the sanction 9 / the Scheme - - -30 

2. Varying Rates ^ Ovafantee ^ 3t 

n* Amount qf Capital paid up - - - 3l 

4 . ^ Cuadapah RoutCj instead of 

the Bangalore Route; merits <f each - 31 

6., Line to BeHary * - - - » 31 

6. Bangalore Branch 31 

7 . Progress of the Works - - • - 3i 

8. Cost • - - • - • - 3« 

0 . Trqj^ 33 

10. Pr^ts ----- *33 

11. Question of Construction the Madras 

Government - - - - - 33 

32 . Native Contracts - - • • - 33 

33 . 33 

]4. Absence qf a System of Transfer of Shares 

inMatbras - - • - - - 34 

^ 16 . Improvemeui if^ the Executive Managanent 

were local - 34 

16 . Oenerally as to the Government Supers 

vision if the Works; Complaints and 
Explanations hereon - - - *34 

17 . Complaint and Explanation as to4he Ad* 

vances of Modify by the Local Govern^ 
meat -------35 

IS, Comjdaini and Explanation as to the system 
oqf Monthly Reports j and Publication 
adopted by Government - - - 3G 

1U>. Complaint as to the Supervision exercised 

ovet the Traffic Arrangements - - 36 

20. Stoppage of the Works in the Salem Dis* 

^ trictf with ike view to the adoption of a 

different Route ----- 36 

21. Branch Line to the Government Salt 

Depot 37 

22. Cki^^ Engineer; way in which his Duties 

were fuelled - - - - - 37 

28 . Proce^ngs of the Court of Directors in 

regard to the local Supervision - - 37 

Agents in India 1 

Beypore Harbour - • - - - . 4 

Ihich^ 2--.--.--G 
2 * *• " “9 


Cautery Bridge 
Competttion 
Kndulhoondy Bridge * 
Pumping Engines 
SkeperSy 2 • ^ 

Wdggon Iron Work - 

Preliminary Negotiatims - 
East India Railway^ 2 
Jubbu^m€.SxtensSon 
Aladras Railway, 1 
Wilsm^ Mr. 


47 


Profits - . - 

East India RaUway^ 16 
Madras Railway^ 10 - 

Progress of Works - - - 

Bommy^ Baroda^ and Central India Sailmy^ 
Construction - - - 

Contracts - - - - 

Rost India Railway, 5 
Great Indian Peninsuh Railway, 

Inland Transport - . 

Madras Railway, 7 - 

Mutiny - - - - 

Santhal Rebellion 
Supervision - . - 

Sciade and Pmjaub Railway 
Indus Namgation 

Slblpkhs : ^ 

1. Difficulty as regards SuppUes qf Wooden 

Sleepers 

2. Comphint and ExpUmation m the case qf 

the Madras Railway 

3 . Experimental Supply of Iron Sleepers; in* 

creased Supplies recommended 

SvP£Krm&N : 

I. In England - - - - - 

II. In India i 

1 . Importance of the principle of Govern* 

ment Supervirion over the Worts** 

2. Generally as to the exercise of Super* 

vision - 

3. Consideration of the htness of the 

Officers appointed to the task 

4. Effect of^the system of Conrracts in 

facilitating Supervision 

5. Respects ir^^^hich desirable to amend 

the present System 

Board of Control - - - 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Bungalows . - - 

Canstructioft, I - 

ConsuUmg Engineer {Courf qf Directors) 

Court of Directors - - - 

DaUiousie,*Lord - - - 

Discretionary Powers 
East India Railway, 12 - - 

Expenditure - . - . 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 7- « 

Indents - - , 

Locgl Governments - - . 

Madras Railway, I6. 20 


^unjaub Railway 


Timber 

Sleepers 


47 

21 

32 

4 & 

5 

11 

li2 

18 

33 

26 

31 

40 

49 

53 

36 


50 

51 

51 

4 

53 

53 

54 
54 


55 

4 

5 
9 

10 

ii. 

14 

iG 

20 

22 

34 

35 
30 

49 

56 

50 


V 
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INDEX. 


this Index llie Numerals Ibllowitisr refer to the Ptipjaig of the Report; the 

Figures following the Names of the Witnesses to the Qucbtioiis in the Evidence ; 
and those following App.2^» of the Appendix.] 


AOENTS in India. Tmpoiunit and onei'ouw functions. of Mi*. Palmer, the Rast India 

Railway Company’s agent nt Calcutta, No«rf74P-703 Practice of Mr. Palmer to »epoi 

casf-s ot’obsiructi ve intei fermce to the Ihnud <»l Diiechir-^ in England, i 7 /. 7G5 Ohjectio 

to the system of a directing bonid in Iiidiafur the exeeiuion of tin- ^^orks ; a single ies|>oti 

sible officer is much better, Kennedy H)12, 1()13 Statement as to the advantage tiu 

woulth piobably ensue if the -Madras Company were represented in Madras by a Boar 

lather than by an agcMil, Venn ^1384-1^389. 3C)i 9-3924 Advantage m the conipame 

beiui; represented in India by individuals lather than by Boards, linker 25*25-‘2')27 ; Si 
J. MelviU 3604. 

All applications for money for the Madras Railway, and all communication^ with th 
Madras Government, are made by the railway company's agent at Madias, R'Vi/j 5 ter c8(S 

Ample powers entrusted to the company’s agent at Madras, ih. 2950, Th 

interests of the (xroat Indian Peninsula Conipanv are icpreseuted at Bombay by fit 
directors, two of vvliom aie natives of high standing; advantage of tins system over ilia 

of a mere local agent, IVaft 31 1 1-3120 Veiy onerous duties of witness when agent < 

the East Indian Railway Company in India, Sir M. Stephenson ^oo\ . 

Agricultural and Mineral Resources. Great ini port anco of 1 ail ways in developing th 
agiicultural resources and natinul piodurts of the country, Kennedy 1840-1851. 

Andrew William Patrick- (Analysis of his Evidence,) — Cliairnian of the Seinde Railwa 
Company, 3153 — — Smvey of the line between Kuirachee and^Kotiee, a dist&nce of iv 
miles, in 1H53, by oidci ol the (Jovoi nmciit, wlu» •contemplated constructing the Im 

themselveb, 3154-3159 Formation il.rough witness, in December 1854, of the piesen 

compai^v, ill consequeiict? of the inl'ormuiion sent home from India, 3160—— 

/ ^Official upplirulion for a gu.irantec m January 1855, *tnd giant of the Act of Incorpora 
tioii in July 1855, the Ka-t India Company having given a gmimiitee of five per cent. 01 

5004000 /. :*!JfT>i-3iG3. 3274, 3275 The line was commenced on the 29th April last 

31(4. 

Prfiticuluib as to the delav mcuired before the commencement of the works betweei 
Kurracliee and Kotrec, <ai oceouiit of the i.umerous smveys oideit-d with a view to th 
• adoption of u diflv ient route ; unjustifiable chuiacior of theht‘ surveys; local »iuthoriiie 

responfiiible/(E 4 * tlum, 3165-3178. 3242-3250 Mr. Freie, Commissioner in St inde, ha 

been fiorn the fii>t completely favourable to the onginal scheme, 31G7, 3168 Tin 

home Government had never any idea of deviating from the original plan, 3172, 

The entire line to Kotree is being made under contract by Messrs. Bray, the compani 

providing the permanent way, 3180, 3181 About eighty mites of permanent vvay hav< 

bjen sent to Kuriachee, 3i^h2 Con^iclelahle naimal facilities for the formation of thi 

line, 3183-318G Scheme of livei steam navigation from Hyderabad to Mouliai 

embraced in the project of the Jicinde Company, 3187-3192 Schemes for the exten- 
sion ol the railway to Oomercote and Deesa, 3^89. 3^99- 8'ioo Scheme of tffe Pimjaul 

Railway, as embiaced by the Scinde Company, 3 i 93 -' 3 ^ 9 ti- 32 ai" 3 ^ 23 - 

. Some of the recent sui-veys haye been made at the expense of Government, 3197 

Diffeient amounis guaiantecd respectively for the Scindij Railway, the Punjaub Eaiiway 

and the Indus Steatn Flotilla, 3198. 3202, 3203. 3224-3233 Difficulties expenencec 

as regards the determination of the proper kind ot boat fi»r the navigation of ihe Indus 

3204-3206 Obstai ies to the progress of the underuiking, through the Cpmuussionei 

and the deputy consulting engineer m Sciude being obliged constantly to lefer to th 
Bombhy authorities before sanctioning proceedings, 3207, 3208. '’321 1-3215, 3251- 

3 a 59 - 

Representatioms made by witness in 1855 and 1857, » view to larger powf^rs 0 

discretion being vested in Mr. Frere ; enlargement of these powers, through orders frorJi 
thd Home Government, but not by any means to the extent clesirabie, 3207*3220. 3251- 

^262 *^2q 6, q‘2d7 Decided approval of Government supervision if confined to thi 

416—1. ^ A settlemen 
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JkttdreWf Wiiliam I*«trwh. (Analysis of his Evidence)— co»<i»««ti. 

eeitlemetit of principles, 3219- 3240, 3341 Necessitye>f t!»e Kunrantee of five 

per cenf. as a means of raising ca[>ital, 3334 Intention of the East India Company to* 

improve the harbour of Kurrachec ; the harbour has been very fa\our!ibly reported upon, 

Origin and character of the firsr coiniiiumccitions by witness on the subject of the 
navigniion of the Indus from Hyderabad Moul tan, 3^63-3273— Reference \to the 
date and character of Mr. Bouine’s-plau for the navigation of the Indus; a subsidy «lia^ 

been granted for it, 3265, 3260. 3283-3285 Witness considers his scheme to be very 

important tn a comnierciul point ol vtaw^ and of infinite importance in a military pofltt of 
view, 3-276, 

Further explanation as to th^ use pro{K>>ed 10 be made of the river, and as to the 

present clmractei of the navigation ; profitable traflic expected, 3277-3295 Encou* 

lagemeni by the Court of Directots of the steam naviuatioii*uf tlie Indus, 3290—3292 
— — Witness considers ihat Ins contpatiy have experienced an unusual amount of* red-tape 

opposition on account of the inadequate powers of the local authorities, 3298- The 

cnntrrictors are bound 10 have thf^ line in ivorking order in ivvo years and a lialf from the 
date of being put in possession of the land, 3299. 


B. 

t 

JBp/per, ColoneVVf^tUiam Krshine- (Analysis of his Evidence.) — ^Oolonel in the Bengal 

Engineers 3300-^ -From March 1851 until Ma»“cii 1855, consulting engineer to the 

Government of India, in the railway department, and from the latter date until November 
1857 hold the additional oflico of secretary to the Governtnent of India for the Public 

. w Oiks Department, 3301 The two oiliees above-mentioned have hince been s^eparated 

on the recommendation of w itncss, 3302 Former employment of witness on tl:ie Ganges 

Canal aud other public woiks in lodia; he has also studied the coustmetion of railways 
in this country, ,3303, 

Duties of w'itness in rcgaid to the railways as consulting engineei" to ihe Government 

of India, 3304 It IS only on veiy import-mt questions that the local governments refer 

to the* central government, 3305, 33^fi*“33*7 Desire of the Indian Government 

that the supervisi^jii sliouid be cx*^r(:ised ^o as to niaiataiii a real check on the operations 
of The t ngincers, without doing su in a nmiinei \c\.Htioas to them, 01 calculated to retard 
the progress of the woikn, 3307, 3308. 3329. 

Way ui which witness c\ercisc'<l his functions in regaid to the rngineering details of 
the East India Railway , ilclerence shown, when proper, to the views of the ‘railway 

engineer, 3309-3311' E\tent'to which witness considered hioiself responsible 111 

regard to tfie woik^, 3312, 3313 Practice of the Government m checking the expen- 

diture ; sHoc'tioii of late years of the giear majority of the indents w^ithont the previous 

sanctiiii of the Sufiromo Go vein in. -‘ot, 3314-3317- Considerable Lititucl^ given to th^ 

ofii( 'er- of the East Tndi.m line In rcganl to contingent expenses, pre yvi^iji s sanction n<d 
btiiin lequired at all, 3318-33^25. 

Inaccnnn y o( n ceitam statement as to ceitain sanenons heintr leqmrod before the 
appomTinent in India of any officer on the East India Rad way, 3326, 3327. 3393-3395 

'I’he arroiints of expenditure and the progress reports were tlie only rcturqs th^t . 

were expected from the engiuf'ers, 3328, 3329 Latiiiule allowed as regards the amount 

and <ln<inbut)on of Inboni' on ihe lim*, 3330, 3331 1 n ‘sufficiency of progress reports as 

the only means of cht eking the proceedings of the engnieeis^, 333‘2. 339<5j 339'. 

Importance of (M.'.v i»iatlient'> on lhe^allvva^s m India, 3333-3336 Explanation as 

to a |>tMini^sion by vMtne^s lo Mr. JSibley to reducti the gnulienU wherever necessary in 
bis distiict of ihc ICast India llaiJwify, to one in 500 ; 3334-3338— Grounds for pre- 
ferring the Ganges mute to the dneci mute to Mirzapoor, 3339» 3340 — y-The direcfluie 
might have been completed, and at less cost, but the gradients upon it uiu^if have 

been veNry*he;ivv, 3340- 

Grounds for concluding that the woiks should be curned out by the mil way company's 

engineeis rather than iiy 001111^1013341,3342 Principal defects of the contract systttm 

m the «:oustructtoii of the lincss, 3342-33^.5-^ Failure of conimctors on the East Indian 

Kuo, anil consf^uent de};i \ in the progress of the wtjrks ; causes thc^se fuiluies, 3344— 
3349- 3426-3428'— — Kxplftuatiou anfl defence of theaclioit of the Itnlmn Government 
and wnnes** in regaed to tiieir sanctioriuig the letting of the works on the East Indian 

hill* by Aontract^ tak<Mi 'in India, 3350— 33O2. 

• «* 

Ciroiurtstautes under which witne^^ sanctioned »'ontract> which hc felt could not be 

toni{dcft'«l in the silipiilatcd tii«e, 3.‘i55-336e. 3408—3411 Orounds upon which witness 

deibiiU*- ills rocotnmendation of a hrick lUMdjfc over ihe Soane, rather than an irOli one, 

33®3 337 *• 3402-3408. 3429-3431 Evidence to the effect that with proper prifvious 

ariMngiineiits hiicks might have been proeuiied in Bengal in adequate quantities for 

the 
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JBaher, (So/onel tVillittm Urskine* (Analysis of his Evidence)'~coj*/inwtfrf. 

the bi'idge over the S crane and for the works generally, 3368-'337i. 340*2-3406. 3439— 
34 S^ ‘ * 

Statement in explanation of the refusal of Government to sanction a certain scale of 
cnjSneerii^ staff pioposecl by Mr. Turnbiill,^the chief enginf er of the E<xst India Railway, 
if 3372 — — It is not the practice to lefei lo the Sin>renie Gov^^rnment for the decision of 
any questions about demund^^ for incieased staff in the Presidencies, 3373‘"3375 — 

* Impression that it nnist have been lor want of proper information that sanction has been 

^jefnsod to tlie construction of tsome bungalows on the East India !me, 3376 —A'* regards 

a delay in the supply of some piimpino’ pimines, »t not in any way attributame to 

Governuient {supervision, 3377 IX>ubt to the accuracy of a stateiueiit by Mr. Stbley 

" in regard to the checks imposed in the case of an indent for liuiv, 3378-“338o. ' 

Emire inaccuracy of Mr. Sibley V evidence as to the employnieiit of lorced Inbonr on 

almost all the public wotks in Bengal, 33B1, 3417 Relative rates of pay qu (Sovern- 

ment works and on the imlway, 33^-?. 341S Pailieular c]asse:» of natives employed 

on the railway works, 33^3-3380 Pr<»priety of a refusal to sunction the purchase of 

some timber by the engineer, the purposes of the ])urchase not having been explained, 

3387* 

Belit^f that Government might have constructed the i<iilwa\s more economically and 
f quickly than the ( om panics, and as efficiently, 3388. 3412-3416. 3459.3461 Mili- 

tary engineers could not of themselves or wiilnmt some previous expciietice on railways 

havc^properiy earned out the works, 3389. 3453, 3454 Necessity of ihe Government 

8Uper\ision as a check upon the expenditure, 3390, 3391-- — Disposition at times of the 

t'ligin^^rs to undue estutdKsliUient expense-i, 3392 The Siipreme Govermneiit detridcs 

as lo the directuiii or route of each line, but does not initrff're in the detailed execution, 
3396 - 331 ^^- 

Respect in whicli there are oteiiti i iiatiir.il facilities rc'-pectively in Bombay and 

Bengal in the constrin tion ol** 1 uilwav 34 <k», 3401 Between C^^wnpoiv and Agra 

the works are only w^aiting fox ilic ui rival of the pt irnanent way, 3407 Extent and 

characii r of tlie Oude labour a* einph»y^-<l on works tn Beijp^al, 3418-3424 Tire Sai't- 

hal insurrection and the mutiny are a mam i ause of tne delav m the construction ol th«i 

East India Ilailwav, 3425*- Inci^ ased works on the Gain^e.* Valley line jiii oidei to 

provide auHinst the peruKlical large nnuulattoiis, ihe rffects of which weie not at first pro- 
perly calculated upon, 3431-3434 -The enguieenng difficulties on the line me of an 

extiaordiuory character, 3435, 343b. 

Causes of the much b-^s tost of railway^ in India than England, 3437 The Supreme 

Covcrnnient is ind altogether satisheil witli the progress of eonsti uciion, 3438, 3439 

The Governnii ut is nicest anxious to <li) all it can towards expediting the works, 3439. 

3442, 3443 As bttle time as po-sioh* or. upied in India 111 the settlemeni of indents, 

3440, 3441 Eflicienev of stjinc civ il engineer s lecenlly obtairn d by the Indian Govern- 

/ * ment kom tin*? country ti l’ cuiplovrucnt lui jmblic works, 3444-3446. ^ 

Im|)ovtiyifi& H iiubt.nv rathei than a civil eiiuincer for the supervision f)f the lailway 

engineers, 3447—3^54 Elficicncv fui t'ne wlioli* of the lailway engineers in Bengal, 

3455» 345^-; I h'j Goveinim-nl ol Jndiu, llnoui;h LomI D.illiousie, wixk m lavour of the 

works being uuderiukcn by the comOHines, 3457, 3458. 3460 Witnoas sConcurs vvitli 

Colonel Pears lu ins view ibat ilu' ca ntii! subsciibed does not represent so much 
* private enU i prise ; the nioiicy 1^ nu ielv a loan, and tin sharelioldcjs are free iiom risk, 
346i-34<>:> 

(^Sciond Rxarmnalnmw.] — Extent and ob|ect of the d uSnetionary power vested in the 
Lieutenant-govcinoi of the Nor. I j- W estern Provinces in regard to liie railway Wviiks 

within bis ]unfediction, 3464—3467 Explanation as to the extent to wlncdi the wuikt^ 

of the East India Railway are constiuctod for a double line, 3468-3471 — —Explanatory 
A,atcment as to the inne occupied m tlie construction of the trunk road from Calcmta to 
Dtilhi ; n is all open tortrafhe. 3475» 3476 . 

Grounds hh tlie mnrfeiencc by (ioverniuent in regard to tho traffic arrangements uiul 

tlie ratc& of fares, 3477-'3485--| Respects in which Goveinrneiit interference might bo 

less exercist^d in the case of lmb.j executed eniin ly by competent Ci»n tractors, 3486-S491 

Large empluynicui of the military en>iirieers m Bengal m civil works, , 3494. 3493 - 

3535~3539 Fun her leferbrice to the rate ot wages respectively on the railway works, 

uii.'l public works ; tiie pay is sufhcuMit tu provuh: food for the men and their families, 

- 3494 - 35 ‘>o* 

Iiiadrqu.icy of a Rtniplo audit, o.t expenditure as a check upon exjienditure ; nei-essity 

of pieeinus Sanction, 3/, 01-3504 'I'lie returns required from the engineers have been 

nscessarv, and have not caused delay in construction, 3.005-3508 The gfbater value 

of Uie indirect tbhn of the direct route to Miraapoor will repay the greater tuna in co^tiuc- 

**ott» 3509 » Witness i-{ disappointed with the progress of the Ekst India line, 

Jjit not with the engineeis’ exertions, 3511* 
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liaher, Volonel W'itHani JSnkine, (Analysts of iiia Evidence)— 

The j>rf>vision of permanent way has generally been in advance of tile work«, 3513^ 

351 4* 36*8 Meaauie* taken or U» be taken by the company for semling the perine? 

uent ^'vay up the country ; iiupreaaion .tbnt the beat means have not bc^n euij^oyjod, 351^** 
^^•2 ) linger iiiiie >u construction if Uie railways had been macie on the teleilfCppie 

principle, 3523, 3524 Approval of an agent for the company at Calcutta rather than ^ 

a Board tbeie, 352o"'35*7 Operation of the celicues in India fi>r the erlucation of«ivi| 

engineers, 3529-3534— Importance of the questioii of.gradieiitB in considering the 

value respectively of the CJanges Valley line, and of the direct line to Mirzapoor, 364 ®“ 
3543 - ** 

Saher^ t'olonpL Strong testimony to the efficiency of Colonel Baker as a public officer, 
and to his harmonious co-operation witli the railway authorities. Sir Ja. StepAe/ison 
4017. 

liavgalore.^ See Madras Raitwa*/, 4 . 0. 

Beatmck^ Lard Wiltiam. liiiprcHsion iliat Lord William Bentinck did not lake any pro- 

iiiinent part lu promoting ihe construction of railways in India, 21-23 The 

grciit sv.stem of Lord W. Bentinck wus st cam-boat navigation for the rivets. Sir J. Mslvill 

3867- ■' 

Jie^poie Harbour- Object of placing the terminus of the Madras line at Bey pore ; import- 
ance hert on of iiijpro\ing the inland navigation at this point, and also the harbour at 

Boypoie, Rears *^463-2473 Doubt as to the Indian Government having taken any 

stejfjs ior improving ihejiaibour at Beypore, Walker 2803-2805* - ^ 

Hoard of VontroL llicdilferences between the (Stmrtof Directors and the Board of Control 

weie a main can've of the delay in the first coinmenceinent of the lines, Danvers 15* 24*^ 

Delay througli the foiincr system of lefeieiice to the Board of Control before compliance 

witli mdeiits, Sir J . MelvUl 35H1-3585. 365(5-3659 Reference to the objections raised 

by tlietBoaid of Control to the terms fir^t pioposed,aiid to the considerable po^tponemeni 
thereby of tlie conimeiir<‘meai of the woiks, ib, 3835— 38.:}5* 3869-3875- 

Con.'.ideratiori of the extent to which the Board of ConU'ol and the Court of Directors 
are blamrabie for not having accepted the propositions of the originators of the railroads 
at an eailicr period, Htqj. p- vi. 

Sec also Cinarantee- P^efiminan/ JVegoiiations, Supervision ^ I. 

JUkVHAV, JiAllODAy ANV Cl::STRAL INDIA RAILWAY i 

- J. Approval of the lAne by the Authorities in India. • 

2 . Delay before the Sanction by the Home Governmenl of the Section between 

Surat and liombay ; Importance of this pot tion of the lAne. 

3 . Route proposed to be taken by the Railway- 

4 . Rr ogress if the Works- • ^ 

5 . Vexation and Delay through the Government Supervision. 

it- Etighieenrig Difficutties- 

7 - Stajf. 

8 . ♦ 

S>, Importance^ in point of (Jost, if Expedition in Construction- 

1 * Approval oj the lAne by the Authorities in India: * 

Sancn!.>:i oy Loid iJaliiousie and the Bombay Goveinnicnt of the Bombay #arid Baroda 

line, Danvers 222. 303', 304 ; I^ir J. Meloill 3630-3632 Misapprehension under which 

Lord Dalhouste sanctioned the Jiaioda line without reference to the Home Govei ament, 
Danvers 222. 

2. Delay before the Sanction by the Home Government of the Section between Surat 
and llornbay ; Importance of this portion of the Ltne:, * 

Explanation as to the delays in connexion with the sanction of the line fiom Bombay 
to Surat, Danvers 302-312* 

Con-^iderahle delay on accotinf of the Home Govern Aieiit not having sanctioned till 
November 1857 the most important portion of the line, is, from Bombay to Burat ; « 

belief that the lefusal was on the part of the Bourd of Control, Kennedy 1 773-1791 • 

1865-1868 Unavailablene^s of Surat as a port of shijjrdent, ib. 1787—1791 — -It has 

been unjiracticablc to obtam freights to Sural, ib- 1787-1 790. 2140. 

Objections to the Central Indian line being forced to join the Great Indian Peninsular 
line at bomo poiiii near Bombay ; iniportunce of an independent access to Bombay, and 
a sepatate tciminus* there, Kennedy 1802-1804. 18(59-1871— — Considerablife importance 
of thi^' line«to Bombay on account of the fuctlities thereby for the (conveyance of cotton 

from Gur-era^ &c., ib- 1805-1813. 1820-1839.' 2050, 2051. 2057 Ohsitacles raised to 

a scp'aiale line into Bombay lurtlnr adverted to; an 4 .icipation that befo;e loiig'ih^ 
objections of the Government may be lemoved, ib- 1865-1871: 2166, ^1^7^ * 
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Bombay,^ JBaroda^ AtiB Centrai, iNOtA 1'— Continued. 

a* Didfl^ (h^ata thfC ScMcUoR by the Home Governmeut of the JSectioAt -nconl''. 

‘ But Governtnent interterence, the best directtou uould from the first have b'een 
selected for the bite, Kemiedy 1884— —Amount of population alon^ the tine from Bombav 
to SuntA^ although for poitions of the hue the population la scanty, there are aeveral 
toivtts along the nmte, ib. 2041-2049. 2059-2077. 

• a 

^Information as to. the delay nt Bunctiouin^ that poitioii ol the Bombay and ISurodu 
]ine from Surat to Bombay ; cnginoeriti^ difficulties and traffic prospects of this portion 
of thti line. Sir J, Melvifl ^596^35^7. 3 tj 77 - 375‘ 3^*51-3853- 39t>4-39oG. 


9. Houie proposed to he token by the Railway 9 

Examination n^lative to the route of flie Biunbay, Baroda, and Ceniial India Railway, 
as recommended by witness; consideiation of several objectioiiB raised to this line* more 
especially to ihe portion propo.'sed het\ve<'n Bombay and Surat, Kennedy 2028 et ■ 

Explanation as to the main cbjeit of t’ne Bombay an<l Cenlial Imlia line; the pnncipal 

branch, that is the Tapiee line, wa^i to '^o on to Mir/apore, ih, 2or>3— 2056 Refusal 

hithcito to sanction an extension <»f the Baroda line v/d Indore tt> Agra, Sir J, Melvill 
'3633’-3641- 

, 4* Progress of the Works : 

Satisfactory progress beinac made with the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

Railway, 1772 Witness dehvcis in a progiess lepoitof woiks on the first 

concession (143 miles) of line from Surat u> Ahmedribad, ftamed ascertain how far the 
rate of expenditure is in accoidancti with the iwiginal estimate, both as tegards money 
and time, ti. 1872 No |>oriion of tlie line is yet open, ih, 1032. 

Eurtber statement as to the piogiess made with the works on tlie Bombay and Central 
India line ; if there weie «00 miles in hand, they might be opened in about three yeais, 

Aewwerfy 2146, 2147 More advanced progress it the Company could have acted on 

the sanction of the I'lie by the (iovernor-geiieral, ?/>. 2161-2163, 


T). Vexation and Pelay^ through the Government Supervision : 

Greater despatch in fJie con-lruelion of the line, but for Goveminent interv<intion, 

Kennedy 1892 The pieseiii supei vision is so harassinjx tiint it has neaily led to the 

lesignaijon "of a chief engineer on tlie hue,ib. 1925 Statement as to the occurrence 

and extint of delay through the ubhence of power m Sit .bimes Melvill to decide qnes- 

’ turns at the Builway Board of witness's Company, tVi. 2166—2177 Instances of delay 

through ilu? refund to s.mction the a|)po5niment of engineers, 2178/ 2179— ••—Way 
in which the supei vision by the Goveimncni engineer in Bombay, Colonel Crawford, or 
bis suboidinate has disheariened the railway engineer'^ and cieutcd delay, ib, 2181-2190, 
2204-2207. 

G, Engifteering difficulties : 

Gn ai^i eng^iw^wiiig difficulties on the hue between SuiatanJ Ahniedabail than between 

Suuit and Ikmihay, Kennedy 1792, i7fM Difficulty at the pix-ent time in regard to 

the line <cming into Boiijl>u\ ; way in winch thiv diflieully should he overcome, xh, 1794"' 

ifeoi, 1852-1871 DifUieut griuhents m d’lleieut pnit'^^of tin* hue, ib* 1855-1861- 

TJie ^slion to iln* mode hy winch the line should apprcjaeh Bombay aiises at a 

point Bbout tliiity miles distant', i7;, 1873 Consideration the heavy naUne ot 

some of tin* xtorks 011 the Bomba/mid Ban.da line, mo»e especially hs Ttgard> the 
crossing of the Bassein and^ollur inlets of tlie sea and oi tlie Neibudda, Tajitec-, and 
Whyc rtveis, ib^ 2067-2084. 2148-2160. 

Heavycharaeter of the works on the hue ui the crossing of numerous rivers, and of the 
Bflssjin fStrait, Uep. p, vi. 


•7, Siaffi: ^ 

On the Bombay nna C^ci.tul Indui Rttilway liit-ie avo new one chief cnuinee., and 
tueuU-efoht aasisfa.its; h<»v thes. ..ic d.ati.buted, 11113-21 15— -l^r -ct.co on 

the line ui reoant to the Hstency cifplo\ed 111 ih.; mi^peclion ot the works dmint*; execu- 
tion ib 2116-2118 Undue ’nnpi'diiceiits to llie employuiout ot an .adequate staH of 

eimneeie, 2119. 2120 rOnc cngh.eei lo e very ten miles would amply icpay the 

cost of the salaries, and would be a good ehtublislimeni, fb. 2 1 20. 


8. Traffic : . , . * t • 1 

Coiiaidciation of the probable amount of traflic along ihe railn.iyand tlie lates at which 

it .rbrcJinod, KeJedy 1805 et .ey. ^<^34-^77 ^5-^090-- 

4 V«n Rninbav to Suiat. Ike. ior the carnage of cotton, tb. 18OJ-1013. 3 ”.“°. ‘*’<> 9 ' 
aos" . 2057^ l|>e V^oiiucliot. of cotton, optoni, and mdi^o. through 

winch* the Central India line will pass, tb, 1821. 
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9. ImpoHance, 
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Bombay, Baboba, and Centbaa itfOiA cwitinueA ' 

0 . /mfiermncn, inpomi Co$tf 9 f Eaq^iBon in ComtiPiietimi > « - 

Table co<*t«MBing a financial analysts of the Indian Government gyimatoe whey as 
nnulied to the time to be occupied in the constmfuon «f the U«w of between 

SP{«>f“ TOB MiMo v.» uo_v«-^«P ^ , itC «m«8t)rae> 


and showing the great importance of expedition im eonstrnc- 


:i^mLay and Ahmedabad, and showing the great importance oi 
tioii; data for this table consideied, Kennedy 1958-1 979 *’ * 999 * 

See also Sleepers, 3 . ' • 

Braneh Line*. Objection of the East India Railway Company to the formation of hrhnch 
lines, iVtMWf 1003. * 


Brasses, Mr. Circuixiaiances of Mr. BraB«ev havinsr been dissuaded from entermg mto 
any contract with the EaM India Railway Company on account of the detailed G*»v*n- 
metit supervision over the works, Noad 903, 904. 


Bricks i 

1. JESast Indian liailway^ 

2. Madras Railway. 


1 , Bast Indian Railway i » 

Immense quantity of bricks requiied for the construction of the works along the 

Ganges Valiev line. iVoad 476-477 Considerable difficulties thcough want of bricks ; 

blai^ altiibutable lierron to the Government engineers, and, in some degree, to those of 
the railway comi>»nv, foi not giving early information as to this scaicity, »p. 510. 521. 

A cvvtatu report by Mi. Tuinbull towards the end of 1857, with retcrence to 
the bn'JkwoiU, 8tc., was not considered satisfactory, and blame has in consequence been 
attached by the Company to its en-iineers, ib, G60, 661. 665, 666. 686-697— ;; ^The use 
of bricks in India has been rather forced by the public authorities there, to. 700, 701. 

Further explanation relative to the reports about the scarcity of bricks, and ffie steps 
taken by the eympany in consequence of sucli loporis, Noad 742-745 Uc ay o 
^everal nionths befoie the Court ol Directors decided upon the measures to be adopted 
on th's subject, ih. 742-747. 

Further evidence as to the amount of blame attributable respectively to Mr. Turnbull, 
and other of the railwav engineers, and to the Ciovernment engineers in not properly con- 
sidering the questiim 'of ihe supply of bricks; considerable lapse of time before Mr. , 

Turnbull reported upon the matter, AW 7 1014-1024. 1032-1034 Means for procuring 

ultimately «n unlimited supply of biicks, bin not withm tlie time in which they are 

wanted, fo. 1016-1031 Veiy good bricks made by hand bv the natives, » 5 . 1035. 

jogy The Companv are st*n<ling out a laige number of brick-fnakmg inacmncs, *6. 

1036. . • . , * V 

' Evidence to the ^ fleet tha! theie are ample f.icilitics in Bengal f<ir making bricks to ah 

unlimiied extern, Freeman 1180-1184 imp.e>.sion that del.iy liadj^'* 

Witness lelt India, throujrh anv deficiency in ilit* supply of bricks for ilic Bast India Kail- 

way. Ifenncrfy 2005-209H lEvidence 'lo the effect that with proper previous urmuge- 

meiits, bucks iiiiglit have been procured 111 Bciiga' m ailequiite quantities for the br.dge 
over the Soane, and for the woikb generally, BaAer 33 ^ 18-337 >• 3402-34 oh. 3429 - 3431 -. 


2 . Madras liaitlrny : , , 

Incoiivemeiice and delay thiongh witness having been without funds during six weeks 
of the brick-making season, Bruce 1428. 1432, 1433. 

There was no couipUiint of a want of funds for making bricks, Pears 396 *- 

Furtbei statement that bricks could not be procured for want of funds, ^rwee 4088. 

Bridges. Paiticulais in connexion with die laige bridcres 10 be ^niilt ovei the Soatfe, the 

Moi, and the Hadjai, Nond 498-6 14 - 52 h- 53 > ; -ViA/cy 1065-1073 

teinplation to use more non lessbuckwoik on the bridges, Noad 517 fciXplanatiofl 
as to the mission of Ml. Remb 1 lo India, to cous Alt with Mr. Turnbull as lo Uie pr^ 
pdetv qf laigcly substituting imn for Inickwoik qtf the bridges, &c., 16. 684-087. 698, 
— Tlio bridgeb :irc much moie costly iliaii ihc heavy excavations, Sibley iiy9* 

All the bridges must b<‘ constructed for double lines, Kennedy 1 768— — — Refereuefe to 
the biidgint' of the nvers as the gteai and alinosr the only piactical impediment to fail- 
way construction lu India, tb. 1969—1 973 - 199*^—2011. 2026, 2027, 

Paiticiilars as 10 the extent and cost of die works required for the more rmowUnt 
bridges on the Madras line; time taken in the constiuction of certain bridges, WijAer 

2701-2705 Peculiar method of constiuction m bridging the riyers on the MadMS 

- r«ie,- ib. 27«j 6, 2707 Probability of increased cxpfnsS if the bridges were bailt by 

contract, ib. 2708. 

I Impediment 







RepDx^t 


JSrucef George Eharelay* (^flalysb of hiil Eiri 4 aivse)--**^jN(/iifi(^ s 

ihe local government on tlw «w>ore; ijbe want of piro{ier fumJe ala^ays; io 4 mnd to 

Mhftfice cost and to create delay# I4t 7-i448. / 

^ Farticubirs as to ibefoi:ms required in conttocting for wooden sleep^s# aiM a^ to tbe 
effect of iliese (onnA in enhancing the price and in rendering it exceedingly AiifBcate at^ 
tituea to procure any sleenera at all, 1449-1451* 1460-146^. 1500-1 51 3~--rEitpianatioi> 
of the circumstances connected with the purchase, through witness, of a lof of 3,00a 
sleepers; obstacles raised by Colonel Pears, who required the botatiicaj name of^he 
wo(k 1 before authorising the purchase, 1452-1459. 1466-1486. 1514, 15^5 — jpGreat 
importance of a permission to procure sleepers by a direct ready-inoney paymeni f this 
plan was adofUed for a short time, but was given up at the suggestion of the Railway 
vkimpany’s agent, who however has since been most ans^iou^ tt> return to it, '1462- 
1465. 1487-1499. ^ ' 

Further statemenl as to the gical loss of time trencrally throti*:h the minute Govern- 

.nient supervision, 1516 If the supervising officer were a civil engineer, the same 

minute resti'ictions would not be enforced by him, 1517, 1518. 

Strong complaint on the score of the obstacles raised for some liitif* to the ernployment 

of a sufficient siaff’of Europt'an inspectors over the works, 1519 ei »eq. Requiremeitt 

at one time by the Govemment that natives should be employed as m^isons, &c. ; *Jlus- 

tration of the objections lo this reqtiirement, 1523-1526. 1535 Useful emplovrnent of 

some pensioned soldiers ns inspectors, 1527—1530 -Witness would not have pjuropeaii 

superintendents exclusively ; in some places trustvi^orthy natives might bc'ynaplV)yed as 
inspectoi*5, but as a rule, they should be under tairopean^, 1540-15.^7— ---ErfiTeiency 
of the pupils tukfin by the Company from schools in Madras, &c., 154B, 1549* ^ ' 

[Secmid Examination.] — Fuitlier evidence condemnatory of the restrictions exercised 
by the local Government in regard lo the supply of sleepers, 15,50 et seq ^-^, — Pui chase 
of bricks, lime, and other materials witliout that undue control which has bp^n exercised 

in the case of sleepers, 1553, 1.554. 1562-1565 Approval of the Government, through 

its engineer, seitling some limit as to the woods to be used for sleepers, at^ the price to 
be" paid for them, 1555. 1560, 1561. 

As regards a j*owcr in witness, us a subordinate, to make purchases, it is hardly correct 
to hu»k upon him ns a subordinate at all, nor is the money spent to be considered public 
money, 1555-1557. I567“i57i- 1576. 1579-1584 Appioval by the Home Govern- 

ment of the plan suggested by witness f«>r purcha'.iug sleepers, 1572-1375 — —The line# 

as hithei 10 opened, has not bten dela\cd foi want of sleepers, *577, 1 578 Adverse 

feeling of the naiives 111 the inteiioi* of the Madias Presidenry towards ligid forma of* 
teiidrt f*>r muteriaie, 1585-1591. 1608-1611. • 

Nature of the control exercisc^d by the Government over the cuttinsr of timber in the 

foiests, ^592-1594. i()12-i6i 5 Reference 10 ihe wood used^ for making charcoal# 

^594“1597 P.ntieulars as to the kinds of wood used for sleepeis, the districtaifiom 

wineli proem ed, and tlic prices at which they may be oblainv d, 1598, i,<>99. i6i6-U)28 

Constant iiiteinpis by the natives to sell inferior woocls for sleepers, 1601— —Import 

of some <*reosot<‘<i sleepers from England; their cost, 1604-1607. 1623.*^ 

Statement as to f Jolorn I Pears having, in 1856, onlered a new survey with the view to 
a diver.Moii of the Madras line, as originally ssanctioiied ; considerable delay and eonfusion 
in consequence <<f this. sui\ey, whicli was stopped by the Government, and the suspended 
woiks continued, on the icmonstrance of the Company, 1629-1645. * * 

Complaint in icgatd to the drawings and iinnule information required by the Govern- 
ment enginerr lelatue t« the engines and carriages, &c. on the line, 1647-1683 

Impression that Colonel Pears niay iiave required the drawings and information about 
^ the eniiii lies, l^c., UNeiiil in the event of Government itself constructing a line in ilie 

Presidency; Colonel Pears wished 40 have a line so constructed, 1659-16H3 Colonel 

Pear^ was formerly m liie same corps as General Sim, the chairman of the Madras 
Railway, 1684-1686, * * 

Insufficiency of ihe staff of engineers of the line further adverted to ; witness does not 
atlribute any blame to Colonel Peurs on this score, find cannot say that it may not have 

been the fault ol the lailway directors at home, i68|-i702 Witness cannot define the 

proportion of delay due ifspe<*tively to the inadequacy of ti»e staff and to the Govermtient 

snpei vision, l7U3~l7o6 With a propei and without Government supervision, the 

whole line fiom Madras to Beypoor might have been finished When witness leit India, 
J707-1710. 

Necessity of the delay at one period in determining the course 6f the line after the first 

fifty miles, 17^1-1716 The cost of the compietod portion of the Beypoor lipe is about 

6,000/. a mile, including stations, but x^ithout rolling stock, 1718' — — Amount pf the 
European stuff* ncce^^sary in carrying i>ttt the works, 1719*1728— -Actual staff of engi- 
\\Oi,rs employed on each twtnty-five miles of line, 1729. f 

Differeilt channels through which all indents by witness are obliged .to go, 1730-1731 
* — :Proccss necessary betoie the salaries of any of the staff can .he increased, 1732- 

y 173 8^^ - 
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JBrut0^ iShotgif JBaftUiif* {Attftlyiiis of hi* Evi(l6nc<i)«^^>iif 

eoMid^mhle cibla^jr h^ftitre ihdeiitji am Oooipliod with from h^itio ; UK»ijOh«i- 

bihty alwwva o» ant cipating this delay. 17^^1748 Improveweoi, if $nppli«*, Oiico 

aMcuonad by w* Qovwimjeni in IndiSi eould bo forwarded fhnu this conutry without 
the praelint double sanction, 1 748-1 750, 


to Eajamitiation,] — Witness never wrote any letter in reply to that of tU**^ HaiWMtev 

Board in 1 ^ 65 * censuring hirn on certain points; he has never seen the ofaaieea of ih'e 
Goveritfnent engineer upon which that letter w'as b<ised, *930-2932, 

[^’ottirlh Examinntioii.] — Evidence as to the inaccuracy of statements by Colonel Pcai^, 
that the officials of the Madras Cotnpany had always suiiicient funds in fiandsi 4o8H~— 
^accuracy of the illuatiations cited by Colonel Fears in proof of \\U aigumeht that 
Government could construci biidges, &c., more cheaply and oxpediliou&ly than the Radwuy 
Cornpimy, 4089-4094, , 1 ^ ^ 


JBVNOALOfVS : 

1 « JiKi$t Indian Sailway^ 

* 2, Muitras Railway^ 

1 . EnU Indian Railway : 

Reference to a complaint by Mr- Turnbull in regard to non«compliatico with a demand 
for bungalows, &c. ; examination hereon, JVoad 639 ei seq. 711,712* 

Impression that it must have been for want of proper information that sanclion has 
been refused to the construction of some bungalowa on the East Indian line, linker 337G. 

2 * Madras Railway: 

Difficulties in regard 10 the provrsion of bungulowd for the engineers and their assist-* 
anU, on account of the objoctiou of the local goveinmeut to sanction a proper expe ndituro 
for the purpose, Jiruce 1385-1413— — Rcdiess tliioiigh tbi* Hume Govrrmeut in the* 

niatttr of the bungalow^, ib. 1380* Jyj)^ Nature of the buildings elected as 

bungalows; clds.s of building lequiied, ib. 1393-1411. 

Explanation relative to the bungalows foi tlie engineers, and sums allowed for tlieir 
erection; undue cxpcnriituie on this score, and prupnety of the action of Cfovcininent iu 

the matter, Pears *519, 2520. 2558-2571. 2()Oi*2Uo5 Stalenunt as 10 one engnieet 

hawne spent 5,000 rupees on a Imngalow, whereas the Hunt prescribed was 350 rupees, 
^ ib. 2560. 2601-2605* 

Particulajs connected with ihc execution and cost of bungalows tor the eiteiiiecrb; 
inaccuiate statement by Colonel Feai^s as ti» the amount of the excess of expenditure on 

this bcoie, Wa/Zrer 2721 -2723 Instead of 5,000 supecs, tlic bungalow leteried to by 

Colonel Pears cost only 2,020 rupees instead of 350, ib. 2721 Couise adopUd in the 

♦«is« of 111 e bung*Iew which c 5 i»l this exce’-s ; ciiisure cast upon tho engineer, ib. 2722, 
2723. 2733-2737— —Circumstances under which instead of 350 rupees, 900 lupees utic 
eventually alJojived for each bungalow, ib. 2722. 


C. 

• • 

fJalcutta n»d South Jiastern Hailway. Tht* Culcuita and South Ivistein p^rojeo', in tin 

Mutlub liDf, it>^he only one n«»t ^utiianteed, liancers Piesent puBitJnn of tlie 

Mullah undertakings as regards the inising of money without u guarantee, iS/r >/. McloUl 

377 «- 3774 - 

Capital. OpiJonunity of Oovemment for rai'.ing the neeessary capital for the construction 

ol raiiviays, Kettuedy 1900-1903 More than two-thirds ol flic payments in CmuKXion 

with witness’s hne*ha>e been made in England, if>. 1914, 1913— -—Slight auiouni of 
native capital m the Madias llHilwjiy, or in the other undertakings, Pears, 334^-234^. 
3390-2393. 3444.— — -6'eg oUo Ouataidee, Unguaranteed CapitaL 

Carriages. Cairiages for the Madnl line are constructed in India lery satisfactoiily, 
TFft/Aer 2649. 2631. * 

Cause% of Delay. The chief causes of delay in tho fiigt enmineiicoment of the lines weio 
the dittertnees between the Couit ot Jlireetors and the Bouid of Control, and the tlepresscd 
btatc of tho money maiket in i 847 > Danvers 15. 34 ' » • 

Enumeration by the Cominiiteo of tlic chief causes of detay in the cou^truction of tlu* 

several liAes, Rep.p. IV Enuineiation of sundry cnuifes of delay iiicidental to the ouu- 

atiuctiou of railwaya iti so distant a country os India, Ut. r. * 

Cattoeru Bridge iMadras Zine). Edexence to the delay in the commencement of the bridge 
throii^ ibe stoppage o* the woiks for a ceitain puriiOsc, Walker 3744 .,;f 745 - 875 o« 

416—1. I ® Cawnpore 
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Cawnport to Allahabad. E««t Indtaa (tae botween OaEwm^ara aia) AtlAltabwl aH^'aMn 

^3/^ open, Pa^vfr* ;» • ja-V; * 

C^lbuate. LofeS'of ffevartfi aalaable officers; 4>>n the 'Bombay, BsrodSf d;Bd,'Oei94rsl''ttiidfiMii Hne 
through flickfie»e and death, Kennedy si I9<^-— ~Itef«rent*e to the diffi 4 !Uih]f» t|FMitigh the 
eflfect of Indtan climate upon European conatitotionR, JRep. jp. v. • * * 

Coal and Coal Tre^e (Mast Jndtnn Railuray). Use of Indian coat ae fuel for the eagioea ; 

its coKt^ ?Vbud 946-^48- Coiieiderabie coal traffic bvei the line througl) the' hraach 

front Burdwan 10 Raneegang ; the coal is very abundant, ib. 963-966. 07 O“ 9|4 

Oburge for the conveyance of coal by the railway, ih. 1001, 1003 — r-Uses to the 

coal brought over the line is applied at Calcutta, iit. 1011-1013, 

Colleroon JSridee. Reference to the erection by Government, wiibin two years, of the 
bridge over tnc Colleroon River; its cost; inference therefrom unfavourable to the con- 
struction bf biiilgesby the Madras Railway Compaiij', Pears 3433—0434. 

Inaccuracy of the inference diavvn by Colonel Pears from the ease of the Colleroon 
Bridge, Jiruce 4089-4091. 

Comviercial Crids of 1847 - 48 . Loss of time on account of the cotimterciai crisis having 
arisen while the preliminary negotiations for the formation of the companies and of their 
plans were still incomplete, JDanvers 15. 34; Rep. p. vi. 

V 

Commercial and Political Advantages of the RailmaySs Commercial as well as political * 
objects kept m view by the Home Government in deciding upon ihf5 laying out of any 
line, ,77,*78 ; Sir J. Afe/viZ/ 38^5— — Government has never selected a line for 

merely political purposes ; the commercial element has been fully considered^ Danvers 

227-229. 263--271 . 

Sundry respects in which the Bast Indian Raiiway will be highly beneficial to the 
Bast Indiia Company, so timt even should there be no profits the guaraiitce will not be so 

much loss, u!^oad 4^2. 456-462 For commercial and poluical objects the lines in 

India have on the whole been fairly laid out, tb. 533. 

Tlie construction of railways in India is most essential for the improvesnent of the 
Country, and for the maintenance; of the political and commercial interests of England, 

Kennedy 1756, 1757 Still greater Jinportauce of railways in a coinmerciai than in a 

political point of view, ih. 175^* 1820. 

The Madras Ime wrt:» approved by the Madras Government almost eniirely on com- 
mercial grounds, Pearb 2448, 2449. 2536, 2537. ^ 

Witness considers his schenie o< the Semde Railway to be very important in a com- 
inenual point of view, and of infinite iinporiance in a military point of view, Andrew 

3276- 


Coinpetition, Absence of undue competition between thfe Bombay, ^Baroda, and Cei|trai 
Indian line and the Great Indian Peninsula line, as regard«i the connexion with Indbre 

and otlifi places. Kennedy 1814-1819 Objeciiou to the coni)^rimlion by another 

company of certain other hues in the Madru'i teintoiy, which lines tonned part of the 

original p»*ojocts of the Madras Railway Company, Walker 2967-2970 Doubt whether 

competing hues may not anse, 6'rr J, Melvill 3858, 3859. 


Compulsory Labour. Stiona feeling produced 'by the Government iinpres^sment syttem ' 

upon ihe natives ; illustration of this, Sibley 1107-1 1 lo Injurious effect produced for 

a time upon the progros of the East IncUa Railway through the sywtera of compulsory 
labour as employed generally in tlic case of ihe public* works ; oppressive operation of 

the system upon ilic natives, ib^ 1128-1145- Reference to certain public documents as 

showing the cognisance of the Indian Government in regard to the oppressive operation 
of the mi red i»up)>ly of lahoui and of carriages, ih. 15^20— —^Witness never heard of the 
employment of compuUoiy lahum ou railways in India, ib. ji 22 1-1224. ^ 

Eatire inaccuiacy of Mr. Sibley's evidence as tp the employment of forced labour on 
aiiiiost all the public works ni Bengal, iiaAcr 3381. 3417* • 

COSSTBVCTIOK : ,i 

1 . Power of Crovernmeiit in regard to the Coasiruclion of the Worhs., 
a. Dfsposittim at one period m the Court ef dfirotftars to undertake the Con- 
eirucUuH themselves. ' 

3 . Advantages respectively of ChntemwHon bp' Govertamtid and bp • 
Companies. _ ^ - < 

i. MteeUent manner iawhi^ 'the ConstrtuxtitH* kat been carted owfs..^ ■ 

• 5 . Qtiestion as to Che adoantoffe of the ^leseopit- Mode of Qmstriretioiiu '> 

* Power of Oovermuent in regard to ihe ConUructiOn of ihe Works . , 

Tlie lint'8 are constructed directly by the to 

bUperviAioii on the part of the Government, Danvers 13— — Powet of the Government to 

' I ftssunie 
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l.JP^mear Q^oemment m regard to tite CotufyrucHon of 'the fF<>r%9— ^cominued. 

MtottcroB 'th'** eondiMSt of the workd* if, in their opint'on, earned' on ttaeatittfkctority' by the 
CQittponies, i 3 dfliver» 014-217. 

2* Dis^sitfon at one period in the Court of Direetws to mder^ke tAe ('construction 
o « themselves^ 

* Tli^re was a disposition on the part <jf a majority of the Court of Directors,, in January 
1849, to make the lines ihernselves ; ihe Board of Control differt^d from tins viewr 
15; Sir J. ilfe/eiif 3878--38S0----- Rumour in J(,une 1848, that the Endt India 
Company intended to construct the railways themselves, JVoeui 333. 374, 375. 3B3. 

3 . Advantages respectively of Construction by Oovemme^it and by the Companies^ 

As a principle, it wouUl have been better if Governmeut bad undertaken the construction 
of the railways ; ptactical obstacles, however* to their doing so advantageously, Kefiuedy 

1885-1903 It must de|iend upon the or&:anis!Uion» and upon those at the head of the 

system wliether Government could carry on the works better than the companies, 16. 
1885-1 H99, 

Opinion expressed by witness, after four years’ experience, in disappmval of the 

E resent system of carrying on the undc^rtakincs, and in favour of their entire transfer to 

lovernnient, JPears 2241, 2242 ^Witness has always stiongly felt that Government 

should undenake and construct the works, ib. 2243, 2244. 2328-21^34 Tlie system of 

eonstnsctioti hitherto pmsut-d has been a faduie ; g< eater delay in the ca*<e of the Madras 
and other lines through being executed by the companies, ift. 2348-2372. 

The railways might have been formed more efficiently and economically, and more 
beneficial to the natives^, if they were entirely Government undertakings, ib. 2439'^2444.. 

^458-2462 Advantage on the score of the exercise of discipline is the mam ground 

on which Government coulil execute the works more expeditiously and cheaply than the 
railway company, ib* ^ 26 ‘^ 4 “« 535 - 

Belief that Government might have constructed the railways more econo mi cal ly and 

quickly than the coinpames, and <t» efficiently, J^aker 3388. 3412-3416. 3459. 3461 

Military engineers could not of themselves, or without some previous experience on 
railways, have prtiperly cairied €>ut the work'^, ih. 3389. 3453, 3454* 

'Witness c<»nsiJeis that Government ..acted wisely in delegating the constriu'tiou of the 
rtfilways to private companies rather than in undertaking it themselves, Sir /. Melvill 
, 3602. 3802-3809. 

Witness is still of opinion that it would hnve been beltci if railway construction in 
India had been undertaKen by Government, Pears 3980, 3981. 

Decided dissents from the statement of Colonel Pears that the railwsys might be 
executed more clieaply and expeditiously by Government than by the companies. Sir iHl 
^ Stephenso 9 u 4016/4019-4022- 

Goveriiment l^as acted wisely in committing to private enterprise the execution of the 
works, jRrp. vii. 


4 . Excellent Manner in which the Construction has been carried out : 

The construction has been carried out in a very admirable manner in an ei ' 
•poiut^of view. Sir •/. Melvill 3745* 

5. Question as to the advantage of the Telescopic Mode of Construction : 

Advantage as regards the conveyance of materials of using the completed portion of 

the Kne as the means of transit, 607-61 3 Longer ume in construction if the 

railways had l>een made on the telescopic principle, Baker 3523, 3524- -Difficuliy as 
f«gj|Lrd.s the supply of materials in constructing the lines on the telescopic principle, 

sSr J, Melvill 3821, 3822 Drawbacks upon tlie advantage of the telescopic priopiple 

of cdhstruction. Sir M. Stephenson 4013. 

See also Contracts, Svpervidon, 

Ca^mUing ISngineer (^Court of DiriAiprs.) Objection to their being a consulting engineer 
in this country on the part of the Bast India Company or ihe Government, Noad 874, 
875. 896-89H— Except in the case of certain bridge structures, 11 nd of the permanent 
way and roiling stock ; the consul ting engineers in Jhis country have not diitctly had to 

do with the dnection of ihe line, itf. 933^937 Furaier element\)f delay if the Court oi 

Directors had a consulting engineer of their own, Sibley 1175* • 

Advantage if there were a practical aad eminent prorcssionai man to consider queatious 
ott tlie* pert of , the Indian Government at liotne ; Sir James MelviU does not dvoide 
impoi uint engiheerijpg questions, Kennedy 1949^1 9 i 54 * 

Contnming JEngm&m^a im India*) See Supervision, II. 
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CONTIIACTS: 

1 . GmeraVy at to the DiffietiUiea end Delays id Oumiaeitm with'the dentraets, 

S. Advantages r^ectivety of iAe .Coatraet System.) ns^ of the DeyarAdenUU 
System of Vonstruction, 

3 . Bast Indian Railuay. * " 

4 . Great Inditm Peninsula RaUvay. • ' . 

fi. Madras Railway. * t * , 

' , •< 

. 1. Generally.as to the Difficulties and Delays in connexim toUh the Ct^iraett :^ 
Difficulties in several instances through the contracts with British contractors^ but not 
with the native contractors, Uanvers 3 17-3*2 1*-*- — Adverse feeling of the natives in the 
interior of the Madras Presidency towards riirid forms oF tender for inateriaU, JSru^ 
i 586-*59>. if)o8-i6i i — ^Fi^eling of unwilUngness on the pat’t of the poorer natives in 
the interior of the Madias Presidency to enter into contracts, but not on tlie part of the 
better educated class iij the large towns, Pears ce83-e289. 


Principal defects of the contract system in the construction of the lines, Baker 334a-- 
3345 111 the Bengal Presidency no native is prepared to undertake the construciion 

of anything like twenfy or thirty miles, of railway, ift. 3351-3353 Witness has not* 

found any unwillingness in the natives in Bengal to sign tenders, ib, 3354. 

Reference to the unwillingness of large contractors in England to undertake contracts 
in India under life Government supervision, Sir Afe/uiY/ 3668-3671 “-—Anxiety of 
Government to employ the energies and resources of native' contractors, ib* 3672*-—*- 
Failuie rather of the European contractors in India than of the native contractors or 

Parsecs, iL 3673-3676 The failure of contiacU has been productive of much delay, 

ij. 3710 Greater tendency lately of contractors in England to undertake railway con- 

tr^icts in India, aft. 3747, 374^. 

Reference by the Committee to the difficulty through the frequent failuires of con- 
tractors, Rep. p. V, 

2* Advantages respectively of the Contract Sysiensy and of the Departfncntal 
System of Construction : 

Success of the system of constructing the Madras Railway without the aid of con- 
tractors, llmce 1241, 1242 Preference given to the by stem of construction through 

officers of the companies rather than through contractors, Kennedy 1877* 1885. 2i!^i2 
Grounds for concluding that i be works should be carried out by the railway com- 
pany’s ^engineers rather than by contract, BaAer 3341, 3342— —Grounds upon which 
witness prefers the contract svstem to the departmental system for the exechtion of the 
works ; he would like to see, the latter system tried, Sir J. Melvill 3712. 3746— —Grounds 
up<in which the Board of Directors of the East India Railway Cofhpany deiermined to 
fidopt the contract system, rather than the depmrtmental system lu tlie execution of«tl)p 
works, Sir M. Steplienson 3553, 3554. 3991 - 3994 * * * 

Nece-^sity of a fair trial being given to the contract and departmental systems of con- 
struction before any decided preference is given to either, Rep. p. vii. 


3. East Indian Railway : 

Staicineiit as lo the Court of Directors having in October 1849, after a delay of three 
months declined to sanction a tender fay Mr. Jackson for the construction of thS entife 
works fiom Calcutta to Raneegunge, Noad 345-S47* 356-364-- — Different contmcis 
entiued into for different portions of the line to Allahabad, &c*, failure of several of these, 

ibe 492-495 The contracts have all been with Europeans’settled in India ; reason why 

contractors in this country were not applied to, ib 493. 496, 497— Delay through the 
failure of the contractors, ib. 532— — Probable causes of the failure of the contfac^rs, ib. 
554,555-673, ^ ♦ 

Prejudicial working of the contract system as hitherto pursued ; advantage if tenders 
had been advertistd for in England, Noad 556, * 557 * 674^587- 8*4- 900^02— 
Precautions taken before entering into the contracts ^hich failed ; necessary sanction of 
Government before any contract was made, th, 674JB77. 68i-*883~— Advantage of the 
system of execuiing the works bv small contracts, joa at first, rather than by the lafge 
contracts subsequently entered into, Sibley 1083-1085. 

Failure of i ontraoiors on the East India line, and cons^uent delay in the progress of 
I he works; causes of these I ail urea, Baker 3344-3949. ' 34^6-34^8 ’“'rr-^ExplanaUpn And 
defence of the action of the Indian Government pad pf watocss in regard to 
tioimig the letring of the Aorks on the East India jipo bj contracts taken fniiia, lA 

3350-^362 Circumstances under which wiUiess Ishnculoned cohtr^ts whieli bAfelt 

could not be cpinpleted in the stipulated time, tA 3468^411^*' — Iii saM- 

tlonmg the, contracis wiiness felt the wprks could rmvey be competed in the stipulated 
time; prices^ however,* vrere fur, arid witness s$w that the contlracts WOuld'^ehahie 
him to sliinulaie the progrebS of the line, ib. 3356 '- 3358 . . 
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ii|>oii wfitehilt was deiermihed by the' rsilwfty comfkany tocxtecate tie wrorta 
by contract ratlter than through their engineers, Sir M. Step&enso»’3^5'^. 3554. 399 1-^ 
3994 “f'*~^*'*®f* of peverai of ihe contracts adverted to ; blame attributed to Govern- 
ment in their rigid enforcement of the original conditions without reference to the altered 
circumstances and unforeseen difficulties under which the contractors laboured, ih. 3554— 
‘2gQ0....,^|^XplanatiQn as to all the contracts having been made in ludia ; failure, on 
accautit 6f the system of Goiremmetit supervision, of attempts to obtain contractors from 
Enis^nnd, f6; 35^—3670-— —Reference to the rejection try tlie India Board of a letidei* 
by Mr. Jackson for the execution of a drst section of seventy miles on advantageous 
terms, approved by the Railway Board and the East India Company, ib. 3564, 

Objections on the part of the Board, of Control which led to the iiun-acceptancc of a 
tender ' by Mr. Thomas Jackson for the construction of the East India Khe, as far as 
Ranecgun,ge for 8,000 1 . a mile. Sir J. Melvill 3669, 3670— Impression that Messrs.- Bray 
& Elmsicy were the only contractors who succeeded in Bengal, ib, 3749, 3750- 

Gain of nearly four years in the confpletion of the line if Mr. Jackson’s tender in 
1848 bad been accepted, ^SiV WIT. Stepltemon 3985, 3986^ — —Careful manner in wdiich the 
contracts were prepared, ib. 3987— — lixpluuaiion that there are three contracting firrns 
an the Bengal line who have not faded, ib. 39H8—399<)—— Reasons for not tendeting in 

England, to. 3993 Delay through the non-acceptance of Mr. Jackson’s tender further 

adverted»to, ib. 4043. 4047. ' 

4 .„ Great Indian Peninsufu iiailvoay .* 

Execution hitherto of the whole of the Great Indian Peninsula Railvray by means of 
contracts, all of winch have been satisfactorily fulfilled. Watt 30V7, 3018. 3056— — Thei-e 
is one native contractor who has performed his contiact moat 8atisfactori.l,y, ih. 3044- 
3049 — The European contractor* have all gone out from this country t particulars 

hereon, and as to the system of tender adopted by the company in India and in England, ib. 

3044. 3097-3100 Employment by the European contracibrs of native sub-comracioi s ; 

advantage thereof, ib. 3101-3105. 


b, Madras Railway : 

' Delay through the failure of the native contractors engaged upon the Goriattum and 
Dalar Bridges, Walher 0656. *698, 4699 rThe Madras Company have had no Euro- 
pean contractors, ib. 2698 Delay through the wish to employ native contractors, ib. 

2698, 269^. 2708. 2742'. 2744. 

See eXeo SupervisioH^ II. 4 . 


Correspondents. Defay iliiough the circuitous and lengthy correspondence between the 
tfiulway Boards ai^fl their agents, on the one hand, and ihe several Government depart- 
ments in Sigland and India on ilie other. Rep. p. v. t 

See also Supervision. 


Cost. Estimated cost of the several railways of the East India Company; total of 

35>s3*»ooo/., Danvers 75, 76 Average cost per mile in the case of the fmes now open, 

it.' 1 * 37 , 138 Single hoes can be made for about 6,000 1 , a mile, so that 72,000,000/. 

bvwidbe required to make 12,000 miles, Kennedy 1763-1766 — —The cost of a double 

line a» compared with a single line is about as eight 10 five, it. 1767 ^Tbe only 

economical principle of inter-communication is a good and efficient railroad, it. 2110, 
gllt-kkr— Causes- of the nntch less cost of railroads in India than in England, 

2487 * 

- tW price of labour keeps down the cost to an average for the whole country 

of about 10,000/. a mile, Rep, p. vi. 

See also CbnstructioH.' CotUracU. Great Indian Railway^ 14 . Great Indian 
Peninsula Rahway, 6. Madras Railway, 8. Supervision. 

•Cetton. Anticipated carriage of la^e supplies of cotton over the railways. Sir J. Melvill 
38^4* 


Court of Dirtsttors. Witness is assistant to the secretary in the India House ; has cliarge 
of all matters lelating to railways in India, Danvers 1-5— The railways’ business of the 
India Hbuae has lieen gradually Increasing tor severol years past, but there is no regu- 
Itirly conafitttted railway department, ib. 2-4. 

Avartboe delav of about B montli occupied by the Court of Directors in the settlement 
of oiS&^^tftted to them by the ]l^t India Railway Board Nmd 830, »8i.. 863- 
vft, 802-804,-— ^X^oubt as to any practical grievance through the loss of time m the 
setriing of quesaops needfessly referred to the Court of Directors, »>. 830.868.933- 
9 a6.» ^ 
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There have ni>t been env.eerioua poinjts of diffeMilise b^teeeeil 
ejQit} the Board of Controil^ S(ir J. MelvUl to« 

^ the departeaent of the Irklia Hoa^e udiieh eondoate the railway 
0 . 37^--37<^a---~Proi*ipt action of the India Houee in eiMriojsroff laU way hiyai^inM* ao 

aa to prevent any debt y, iS, 3792 Absence of unnecessary delay an tlia, part ,a|f^^e 

Home Government in sanctioning linens already sanctioned in Xndm ; propriety ^f their 
iAquiries before s.ioctian, th. 3889-3893. • 

The Committee confidently expert that the eontem plated coneoUdation of the 
ments of the India House, and the Board of Control will materially expedite thefutilte 
trausaciiou of railway business, JRep. jv, v. 

Siee also Cfm^ractwn^ 2 . Ouafxtnitt* Pr^limiHory Negotiations:* Supimnsion^ L 

Crawfifrd, Cohne/* Colonel Crawford, the Government consulting engineer at Bomhay^ is 
anxious to stimulute the progress of the railway works, Kennedy 2186* 


^Dalhamie, Lord, The whole scheme of the Indian railways was laid down by I^ogi 
Dalhousie, Danvers 220 , 221 — Feeling of Loti! Dalhousie that the East India Railway 
might have been completed much mure readily, Noad 614 — — ^The Government of 
India, ihrooa'b Lore], Dalhousie, was in favour of the works being undertaken by the 
companies, Baker 3457 , 3458 . 34110 Lord Dalhoiisie had the mnst sangayte expec- 
tations of the I ad ways being very profitable, Sir J. JMeleUl 3856 Minute bv Lord 

J 3 alhoiisio upon the railway sysUira adverted to; excellent facilities possessed by him for 

arriving *jt a sound conclusion on ihe subject, ih. 3894-3903 Reference to the opinion 

of Lord Dathousie that Govcrnuient supervision need nut cause vexation or delay. 
Sir M* Siephemon 4049 - 4052 - 

Danvem^ Juland» (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Assistant to the secretary in the India 

Hou^e; has charge of* all matters relating to railways in India, 1-5 The railway 

business of the India House has been gradually increasing for several years past, but 

iheie IS no legularly constituted railway department, 2-4 Schemes the construction 

ol railvMiys in India u’ere first pniposed in the yeai 1844 by Mr. Stephenson (now 
Sir Mftcdonald Stephenson), and almost simultaneously by Mr. Chapman, 6 , 7 . 9-1 n • 
Schemes for railways, in India are first formed by companies in this country, and are 
submitred to the India House, whence they are leferred to the authorities yi India, in 
accordance with whose leports they arc accepted or rejected, 8 The lines arc con- 

structed directly by tliQ companies, whose proceedings are subject /.o supervision on the 

part of I he GoveinnuMit, 12 ^Ttie first contracts with any companies whose lines were 

sauctioiiod, weie m uh* 1 .. i 8 :| 9 , the first proposiMons having been made in 1 ^ 44 ; 13 “^ 7 *- 
Expl'ii lalion oi lilt' t ourse piinsut'd bv the List India Coinpunv with reference to tlie 
fivsi propositions for the consti action of the East Iiidmii and Great*Iniian Peninsula 
Raihvavs ; refusal of the Board of Control to sanction the guamntee first proposed by the 
Companv in aid of those uiidei takings, 15 — —Fad me of the projectors of the East 
Indian liailway to carry out certain conditions agreed to in 1847 , i />, — • — Settlement 
ultsrnaieiy in Augu'^t 1849 t»f tlie terjus of the contracts with the East Indian and Gre^ 
Indian Peninsula C impauies, such terms being adhered to as ihe b isis of all the sub- 
seqiH at undertakings, id. 

Impres'^ ion that l^ord William Beutnick did not take any •prominent part in promoting 

ihe consfcruciion of railways in India, 21-23 ^The chief causes of delay on the ficst 

commencement the hues wore the differences between the Court of Directoisp mm the 
Board <»f Control, anti the depressed state of the money market in 1847 ; 24 '— — Dfrerent 

periods at whicji Ih-^ diflcrent lines were sanctioned, 25 , 26 rThere is another scHbme, 

tho Gri‘at Southern of India, now u ruler consideration by the Court of IXrectovs, 26 ,. 
27 . 67 - 

EngagemeiU by the Indian Ooverninent to guar^tee, free of expense, all the land 

requ're<.rfor the radway's, 29 Guarantee by the (^vernment of five per cent, 

on the capital of the subhcribeis for ninety-nine years* 3 a. 33 , 34 — —Exception, as re^ras 
the aincmrit of the uujciraiitoc, in the case of the Madras Company somewhals lowev terms 
IP this instance, 3 Ci-- 33 — Explanauon of the several conditions attached to the Govern* 
ment guaiantce, and jvith refert nee to the future jyoseession of the lines,t 

Control exercised over tlxe coosiruction of^ and experidittire On, each line by officer 
of engineers appointed by the Govoinment, 40 - 44 — r—KfaWre of the fimetious aikl'co^^rol 
exert i'wd over the railwfay Boards m this company by Sir Jamas MelviiL^who is 

d^recior of each Board, 45-58 Practice as regards the cousid^rotioU of indwts or 

requisitions ifiom Indm for materials for the railways ;* rauiine and <H>rreapoaaetice »«cea- 
eary oil thibicorc,. 49 ~ 64 . 1 G 9 - 201 . , ‘ ♦ 
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Danvers, JulanA. (AnalvMH of hia Evidence) — eottHnued. 

There eAj i.i» gnemtiteed undettekmeef nemee oFtkmtr, 63. 67-—*- The Caleulta and 
TOuih Eastern ijvnject, or the Mutlah line, te *Cho only one not fruernnieed, dfi-dSTi"—— 
ti*<] tiered in ih^ <aa^ of thu fictodo oiid Punjoub lino \>f tlw^ fionibay 
Oov&rnriiont ; sanction ultimately by the Court of Uirectors of «ie hue nruieeted, 

68-70. 14a. ^ •' 

^ ^iine^s hands m a taible shovnitcj the length of the aevoral lines the experitueirtal or 
** completed portions, and the poiioOb at which it is estimated the remaining u Ol'ka will be 
- tompleteo, 73,74~~V%timated tost of the seveial r<)ilwayb of the lEa»t India ComiMtnv ; 
total ol 35, «8i, 000/.; 75, 7(3. * 

Political viiul ( omineicirtl objects kep" in vici\ in deciding upon the laying out of any 
liOe, 77, 78— —Exphaiatiim as to the alteratioti in the original divoctiou or route of tlio 
Bast Indian line, 79-81. 90—92. i<|3— — Diflereiue ol opinitm b'^twc'eu ihe Central 
Govenimont on the one hand, and the Madias CJovernment and Madras Uatlriay Com- 
pany mi the othei hand, in repaid to the* couisc of the Madras line, 82-87- — Kxplana- 
tton as to the estahlislunent of the jiresent system of supervision ol the lim s in India, 
94 - 99 - 

Phxsical and ousxmceiing dtihculties in the \va\ of flic cvunpletioii of f-eveiul of the 

undertakings, loo— lOi Ubstme tion m Bengal throui»li the Smithal ubeiliou, 100—— 

^ Intel lupiiou in m.mv places Muoimli the mutiny, ?'& Opinion that aftei tiu aanetton 

and coinmrncenieiit of an\ lino the u has not boe'n tuiich dolav, 103— —Difficulty as 
leganris the fui^iit for tin conieynncc of niateiialM fw»rn this country ; piacfico hereon, 
104-112— Abundant snppW c 1 nta1eii<ilb available 111 this countiv, 104, lo/>, 

Gfeal difliriilty in supplyiiii> inatenais in li dia, 113, 1 14— Difficulty in procuring 

woodtu slce]uis in India, ii^ » >2 Difficultv as le^aids ihe pndncttoii of iron in 

India; steeps tak<.n by iho (aihi! of I>ircctois to dt^elopo the non mines, 114-123— 
Kstnnaie ol 1 ,073,000 tims ol nr n us the cjuantify uquiifd for the snnctionid woiks, 

124-I2f». 131-135 Actual to mage of matr mils foiu nded fioiu thisconntiy, 127—130. 

13G— . — Avcifjgi co^t ]Ki mile tii tIu < ise of the lines now open, 137, 138^ Kxercise 

ot the (jovemment snpei vision in Indici adverted to; dlr^c•tlons given in order that there 
may be no undue mb i lerencc, 139-143. 

Pefeunce to ilie misundrTst mding m thefirst nslance as to the five pei cent, guaiantce 
being a guaiaiitec of dividend; how this ciifhc nlty w'us u'ot over, 144-1O2 — —F'liither 
^evnUiue 1 dative to tin function^ excicised by Sn J. Mi Ivill as ez offiiio diiecti/i at the 
railway lioaids, lunit plaxul upon Ills powers by the Koaid of Cuntiol, 1(13-192 —— 
Doubt as to tin noc< ssuy of ctii mi inatteis btiug Juid bv the lailway Boards befoic the 
Couit of DmetoiP, and appiovtd of by the Board ot Coiitiol, having led to itiuch 01 any 
delay in the constiuction <d tin works, 172— 201. 

Puithei c xplahation 11 lalivt to the alteiatioii of the loute. liibt proposed foi the Bast 
» , Indian Uailwav , how f.ir tins may liavi led to delay, 202-210- — The Past Indian line 

betwc(Mi*C'avvuj>oit and AUaiiabiid will soon beopen,2io Gieatis pio^iebs with tins line 

hut foi the mutiny, iL Time is to be a line fiom Mirzapooi to J ubbulpoui, 300 iiiilcp 

long ; lhi 4 will not be vei\ difficult ol execution, 211-213, 

Power of tiu (lov c innuiit to assnim the eondnet of the woiks, if, m ilicir opinion^ 
earned on unsatisiac to. ilv b\ the (^mipa.iicK, ‘>14-217— — Instauccsof hne-s 01 igiiiatrd by 

the Govnnmeni, 2 J 8, 219 The whole scheme of lailAays wbb Utd down by bold 

• Dftihousie, 220, 22 1 Misappiehcnsion tindti whuh Loid Dalhoubie saiiciioiied the 

Datoda hue vvitliout lefomc* to flu lloinc» OoM^tnnient, 222 Vdoplion by the Home 

Goverunient ol all lines sanctioned b\ tin Local Gov ciinnent, 223, 224. 

Aftt I a hm lia-» been cUtcinnned upon ond the c ontiact made, no deviation bus been 

/ made, 225 Government ha-, nevci selected a Ime anredy political pin poses 227- 

Xhe alteiation in Uu dneci>i>n of the P^astiiii Bengal Inn was made entirely with 

|.he wibh of the Company, 227. 254-250 Siipei vision Ims not prevented the piosccu- 

tipn of the woiks, wof caused any ical delay 229, 248-252 Neocbsityol supeiusiim in 

connection with tin guaiantce, 229. 

Condiluiu ol the tontiact thit Govtiiiniciit tn)oj)s, stoic r, icc., ^Uall be earned at the 

lowest latCH, 230, 231 mccssitv ot the Companies being nnoipoiajtd by Act of 

• Pailiainent, pwviously to thie Ivinetiou of the Couit of Diiectors*, 233-235 Opmiou 

given by the Ciovcmnient eiigincei lu India, ns 10 the propriety of aneding to lequisi- 

tipufa foi ttmteiiah, 23<>-239 beitwment in tliu country of qVicsuonp as to the weight 

01 rails, &c., 239-242. ^ • 

Further lefereuce to the delav in the case of ihe Scitide Mne, m consequence of the 

^diffhieuc^ of Opinion about the rouie 243. 258 XKlay thiongh a^diffeience of opunon 

about the line of the Madias Coujypanv , 243.445-.— -Dt lays iiuve of course arisen thiough 

the ueoc'^diyof ^emiing metcrioU iiom this ei*untry, 244 Circumstance ot a new kmd 

0? penuanetit way m India, having been objected to by the E«st India Or »aipany,^ 246. 

Excess of ex{>eiiditurc by iBe East India Company ovei ihe Cftlimnted cost, 247 

Discussion and dtlay at fiist in detci mining upon ihc scbcnio of tadways to be intioduccd, 

416—1. j » 4 253 
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JDimvtrey Juiand, (Aualysie of hta Bvidence) — continued. . ' 

<*53- Harmonious artt^ .l^ween the ex officio Govenuneot difector the Hailway 

Directors. e 57 « ago— -—The lines have froln the first more than paid their working ex- 
penses, 060. «6a — —In two instancesit iJie prdfife have exceeded the rate of gharanteed 
interest afio— Any W'ell selected line is Sure to ptiy, alJi. *, 

It is f]|oite an error to suppose that Oovernment has not fully con^id^r^ the cotmiiicial 
element in the selection pf the lines, 363-371— — Absence of aiiy undue delay ^rdn^h 
the praciice in considering the indents s 73, 373 — —Further reference to the‘t)U^sfido «f 
freights ; hiilierto there has been no diificulty in the conveyance of the ret|i|isite 

materials, 274-384. 391-294 Precautions taken to secuie uniformity of gauge, rolling 

stock, &c., 285-390. 

^ The profit realised on' the opened lines has fully answered expectations, 295—301' ■' 

Explanation as to the delays in connection with the sanctipn of die line from Bombay 
to Surat, 3®®*^* 2 ““““Poetical experience of the Oovernment engineering officers 

employed in supervising the construction of the railways, 313-316 Difficulties in 

several instances tlirough the contracts with British contractors but not with the native 
contractors, 317-321. 

departmental Spatem of Construction. See Contraeta, 2. 

deviations. After a line has been determined upon and the contract made, no deviatidh 
has been made, dauvere 225. 

#' 

Discretionesry Powerso^ Importance of due care bein^ taken in entrusting discretionary 
power to the heads of any departments in carrying out the works^ Sep. p. viL 


E. 


£ast Indian Uailwav : 


1 . Or^ifi mid Oljjecls of the Po^rmotion of Company* 

2s Prelimiuanry Proceedings of the Company ^ and Negotiations^ and Lapse of 
Time before a Guarantee was obtained. 

Q* Capital of the Company: Amount paid-up. 

4 . Pxpenditare in Preliminary Expenses. 

5 . Progress made in the Construction of the IVorhs. 

6. Contracts* ^ 

m 7 . Escplanation and Approval of the Adoption of the indirect^ or Ganges 
Valley Route. 

a. Preference given to the direct Route ot?cr that of the Ganges Valley. 

9 ^ Length of the Line to Relhi or Meerut. 

10, Heavy Character of the Worhs. * ^ ♦ 

11 . Respects in which constructed for a Rouble Line of Rails. 

'12* Governmerit JSup'^rviswi . Complaints and Explanation hfregn. 

13 . ^tajf : refusal of an ^p/^7tcaltoi4 for an Increase. 

14 . Rate of Expefiditure in Construction. 

15 . Amount of Traffic^ and Rates charged. ' 

16 . Profits on the portion of the Line now in Operation. 

^ 7 . Origin and Objects of the Pormation of the Company : 

Political and boc*ial objects bad in view by the projectors of the East fndian Railway 

Company; the scheme was nA^er viewed as a commercial® speculation, 324 

Origin of the schnne in the investigations and conclusions of Mr. (now Sir Macdonald) 

Stephenson, * 7 >. The original object of the Company was to make all the railways which 

might be required in India, ib. 407. 414, 415. * 


2. Preliminary Proceedings of the Company^ and Negotiations and Lapse of Time 
before a iJ uarantee was obtained : • 

Particulats as to tho negotiations between the East Indian Railway Company and tbe- 
Court of DiiuctuiB of the Tioard of Control, I)anvers\Q — — Failure of the projectors of 
the railway to tairy out certain conditions agreed to*m 1847* and asain in 184^, ib . — ^ 
The Court of Directors first proposed a guarantee of four pet cent, for ninety-nine years, 
on p»ooo,ooo/m ^The Board of Control objected to the tbreg 4 ;nng propositio^^^ and 
limited the pefiod of the guarantee to fifteen years, *-«-The limit of fifteen yeara was 

found to be an insunbountabie obstacle tpwaids obtaining the required capital, ib* 

Further refusal ^by the Board of Conlroi to sanction the terms first proposed, ib^ • * 

In jB 4|7, in consequence of the altered state of fh^inohey tnarket the Cpurt of Dii'cctors 
were obliged to^iropose a guarantee of five percent*. Danpettf Ijj — ~t'be foregoing pto- 
pdsHion was assent«*d *0 "by the Boaid qf Cj<^trol,und<^r oeriains coqditidtis, 
Settlement ultimately, in Atigust 1849, of the terms of the contrac^t, ib. . 

\ Coinmissionsra 
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jEAST li^DiAi^i Railway — continued. ^ 

2. Preliminury Proceedings of the Company, Sfc, — continued. ' 

Cn|iiiniunicutioiii» between the founders of the cQmpwy and the Chairs of ih& Court 
of DircctprSj previous to ihe forvnution of the Company iu June 11^45, JSnodQ^ 4 t 325 — 

* Incoiporutioik of the Company by Act, th Augu^f^t 184^^ Hk 327, 328 — ~Dctai|rd state* 
meat ofl the ^ommunicat ions beuveen the Company and the Court of Directors f^ubse* 

^penlly to June 1845, ib, 330 et setj^ On the ri lnrn of Mr. Stephenson to Enj^land, 

ih June 1846, he bavini; been sent out by the Conijumy in July 1845, the Ctnlipimy 
cotilAiUnicated with the Court of Directors, but received no reply until February 1847, 

tb, 330-332- 

Offer by the Court of Directors, in February 1847* of a guarainec of four per cent, for 

iirt<»eu years on im expenditure of tlnee millions, iV Wei 330 Arrangement, subsequently 

to f^^bruarv 1847, involving, ns the Company understood, a guaranteed ilividend (•!' five 

per cent, for a penod of tweniy-five years, ib, 330,331 Great financial depiession 

which prevented tlie Company IVooi iomplying witJi ihe strict terms of tho fmesfcdug 

airangeineiitN, ?7/, *^32 Ccurnnent upon the <*oursc puisued by llie Comt of Dneetors 

.111 breakiim* off the negoiiaiion, ?Z>, 332, 333. 3(>5-373. 420- -p22 The los>, (.f tune 

between 18^5 and 1847 v\ab the duel cause of the delay and subsequent einbar4*assnients, 
333 - 371- 3 ^ 4 “ 3 ^ 9 - 

Further negotiation with the Comt of Directors in June and July 1848; arrangemeat 

then entered intt> for the cornmeneonn-iit of the railway, lSt\>t{d 333 Obhgati<m upon 

the company at this period to vvitiulraw a ceriain Bill tlun almost passed ibrough Faiha- 

mrnt, ifu 333- 37t> Particulars relative to the lugotialions ab*mt the guarantee; 

ai vangc'incht iiltnnately, wheretiy an inleiesi of five ]>er cent, was umi.antecd tor qp 

years, /A. 333^343 Final scHili au nt, about Maicli 1830,0! the sahnies of the engi- 

iKOis, the evleiii of staff, &r., 3)0. 

KxiiiunMtmn in fuither disufjproval of thef lefusal of the Court of Din ctois until 
Fcbiuaiy to t*nter uUo ingotiaiions with the company; amph‘ <lata ut their 

connnaiid foi corning to a d«’« isuni at a much earlier perioo, Noad 389-^13 'fhe 

giiaiuntee a«*kcd lor was with uden nee only to two sections of tiie line, Iroiii Calcutiu to 

Dcihi and Lahore, 4l()-4i q Complete plans or sections of the line have m^ver Oceii 

sent to till** eonnfiy, y/>. 423-^2(1 Comiiiions of the ai rangernents as regards tin* uppri>- 

piTj^ion of profits, ib. 445. 450. ^ 

Lettci fiom ihe Fast India Hadw'ay Board to the Court of Dnectors, dated *^31^ March 
1848, ^vltll rtfeienc'c to ihe icqaircinent of the IctU'r as lo the pnyin(*nt of u deposit of 
100,000/. c)A the 31st Marcii criNiiing, as previously agrcf^d upon, ]\^oad*s Ev,, p. <H(j, (17. 

Innther leiter from the Hiiilwav Board to the Court of Directors, dalod 29 M^iy 1848 
rehinve to the non-pTiyment of tli<* deposit of 100,000 /. on the 1st of May (to whieJi date 
'As ,,])avnieni had been e\tfnded') and offering ccitaui terms on wbieh the company vmII be 
prepait'd to laise capital for the undertaking, Noads Ev.y 2^- 

Witness IS % director of the Fast India Railway Company; vvns fur siiine ye.ns their 
agent in India, and has b<'cn coiim'cted with the undei taking since 1835, Sir JiE Sttphen-- 

354f)-3548 Survey of the East India line undertiiktin by witness in i84.-3, Mr. 

Simula having at the same time lieen sent out to India by the Court of Directors, as 
^onsulpng engineer on their behalf; in i84f) witness retuined, with the results of the 

surve\, winch weie most satisfactory, £/». 3549 Arrangements in 1847 for consiructiug 

poi turns of the East India Railway were put a stop to by the inonetuvy crisis of 184*^-48, 
%b- 3562 . . 

Diffic'ulty experienced in raising the prescribed subscriptions through the ciisis of 
1847-48, Sir J. Melvill 3^32- 3 ^ 3 ^“ 3 ^ 4 ^* 

Further reference to the delay on the pan of the Court of Directors in 1846 in entering 
into'^ne^Toliations with witness’s company ; reason fur such delay la their not having 
receiVfecT certain information fiom India, JVoad 3982-3984. 

Furtlicr staicmentas to the unnecessary delay before the home aulhoritit"* doci led upon 

guaianteeing the East India Railwiy, Sir M. Stephemon 4032-4040 Subsequontiy to 

Jply 1847 tile comraeicial crisis w|d Uie cause of the delay uniil 1849,' 16. 4041, 4042, 

8 . Capital of the Company; Amount paid up : 

ThI Company has power to raise by shares twenty millions, and by loan three niiUions, 
Noad 326 The capital already ^bscribed is 8,760,000 ib. 3i2Q. 

4 ^ Expenditure in preliminary Expenses : 

Siatemeni as to an expenditure by ihe Company of about 80,000^. in preliminaiy 
♦ expenses, of which only 32,600/. was allowed to form ft part of the guaranteed bapimr; 

how ihe difference was made up by ibe company* Nferad 348-355. 379*382 The ciw- 

pany liftd not the previous sanctiotf of the Court of JJtrectors, as regards thtif oxpciidiiuite 
of the 80,000 379. . 
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JSast Indian Railway — coutinued . 

Progress made in the Construction of the Wotks: \ 

Length of tbe lines, portion cumploteil, und periods at which it is estimated the'^eintire 
walks will be completed, Danvers 74. \ 

The i*ailv\ay coinpeny sent out it^ sUitF lu Marcli 1850, aiul ui January first • 

25 miles ol land were obtained jjossessiou of, ^^^462* 464— —By March 18,50 <he land 

for the section of 121 miles* was obtained, i 6 , 464- In Auuiist ntid Sepieiuber 1^54^ 

thirty-seven and a-half miles were opened f*>r ImfHc, and by February 1H55 the 121 miles, 

fron» Cnlcutta to liaueeguni>;o, w^eie opened, li. 4(^5, 466 Progress made uiTt** the • 

l^resi'-nt time with the lemaindtr of the line; in the next two years about 500 additroiial 
mdis Will probably be roinpleiecl. th. 468* 519. 

A greater mileage would have beei|^< oinpleted by this time, but for the alteration in 
185'i in the diitotion of the line, IVomi 4(iy-47-2. 007— Witness does not tuliniJL that 
iheie has been any delay through tlie Cuinpaii\ in the constiuition of tbe line, ?b, 47I 
If the Company are allowed proper fieedom of action all didiculties will over- 
come, ih, ,018, O27 The Company ^re now themselvc*.-> constructing the works for which 

the connactois tailed ; they liave no contiact in pio.s|;ect on the main hue, zb, 577, 578 

F-xph nation as <•> its having been coiuputeci that the line cannot be opetied as 

fai as Enjinahal for seventeen ye.irs, ib. 621 Dunng the constiuction of the ex|>eri- 

menial line, the route of the main hue was d^tetinined upon, ib. 932. • 

In ti‘c case of the under w'llncBs, the rale of progicss may be considercil to have 

reachcil linnl, Sib/ty 1 227 Nutine oiThe piogress made wan the survi ysand uoiks 

of the ISast rndiali line when v\ itness left India in 1851, Ktmiedy 1980-1982 Grounds 

for coneluding ihiit the progress ot the works has not been v hat it ought to have been, 
Rears 2355-2371 — - Beiween Cawnpore and Agin the works are only wauiiiii for the 

arrival of the peinianenl nauv, linker 3407 The Supreme Govr'rnment is not aUogetfic-r 

Siitisfit d with ihe ])iogrpss ot ihe construction, i//* 343 8, 3439 Witness is dis?ippoinied 

with the proguss of the Kast India I111?, hut not wuh the engineers* exertions, Ih. 3511 

The piovision of permanent wav has geneially been in advance* of flic work-, /6- 

35 » 3 » 35 « 4 - 3 . 52 «. 

Ill 1849 c ontracts wi-rc luiido, and ni 1850, operations were commenced winch have 

since only been inierrupt^ d l>\ local causes, Sir M, SiepheiiHon Pi ogress made 

with the iirub itakiner at the pu*sent time j the v\h<>le lino will be opened by 18G2, ib* 

The projirths of the Ka-^t India Rriilway has hardly been satisfactory, liut the irnpedjj 
merits weie unfoie^een, SirJ, Mtj/vill 

• \ - 9 

6 . Contracts : 

StMtement as to the Couit of Directors having in Octobei 1849, after u delay of three 
imniths, declined to sariciion si tender by Mr. Jackson for tbe construction of the^eiKire 
works fiorn Ciilcuttii to Rancegungc, Ao«rf ;:^45*347' 356-364“ — DifR^reut contracts 
enteied intii for diffen nt jioriion- ofth^* line to Allahabad, ; failuic ol several of these, 

//v. 492— 495 The contrsictN have* sill been with Eui <4)< an^ seltfi‘d fn India ; reasons 

why contiactois in this country wnre not applied to, ih. 493- 496,497 Delay through 

file failui of contractors, 532 Probaldc causes of the failuic of the contractors, 

ib, 534* 655 - 673. 

Pr< judic ial ivoikiiig of tin* conlr ict tivstem Sis liitheito puisned; advantage *if tenciets 
haid bccMi advertised for in EngJiuid, iVb«cf 55G, 557. 574-587, 614. <;joo-902 Pre- 
cautions tiiken bcfi^re eiiteiing into tin* contracts wlncn failed, ib. G74-G77. 681-083 

Advantage of the i-y^triii of exc cm lug the w^orks by smsifl c<inlracLs, as ut fiist, rsitlier 
than by iln* Itirge conliacts subsequently enti led into, Sibley 1083-1085- 

Failuie of cr>rnKn tors on the liust India hue, and consequent delay in the pfogress of 

^the works - causes of ilnse, fnlnu’S, 3344-3349. 342J3-3428 Explariarton and 

defence of the ai tion of thf‘ Inilian Govet oinent and of witness in regard to the savictioning 

the leiling oi die works • r. the line by contracis bike-i m India, ih, 3350-*‘336,2 

Cix\ onistciiicfs imder wldeb witm ss stiuciioucd c^>ufracts which he felt could" not be ' 
compleU'd ill tin* stipulateil mm'*, lb. 3352-3362. 3408-3411* In sanctioning the con- 

tracts witnes#4 felt fin* woiks could ntwer be coiiiplefcd in tbe stipulated time; the ptices, 

Iv wever, were fair, and witness saw tliat the contracts w>uld enable him to stimulate the 
progp hs of the line. ib. 3355 - 3 o 58 .' ^ g 

GrountN upon which it was d^ tcrnmied by the railway company to eKccute the Works , 
by contriict laiher Tthan thiough tiieir engineers. Sir Af. Stephenson 3553, 3554-^3991—' 

3994 r.tilprc of scveial of tlie cfuitiacts adverted to;(^blame attiibuteiL to Goverithumt 

in tiieir ngid enforcement of tin* original conditions without reference to tite altered clr- ^ 
euingtaneCH gnd unforesee. 1 difficulties under which the contractors uibouredf^ 

.3556- -^ Explanation as lo all ihe tOrltructs havifig been madb m India; failoJ^e on 
m count I'T tile system o'* CJovemmeut stt|.>eivis1o(> atjlSVmpl to <iOtitra€t4irs from 

England, ib. 3564-3570 — Ueferpnee to *lie rejection by the IndieiBoard of a tender . by 

^ -'Mr*' Jhekson 
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JBl4sf Indian Matlway — cooiinued. 

. 6. Contracts — contiQued. 

Mn Jackfjon for the 'execution of a first section of seventy inih s on ail vantaj^eouW terms, 
approve^ by the llailvvay Board atul fhe Bast India Cuvnnany, Sir M. Stephensoj^ 35^4f 

Objections the part of the Hoard of Conlrul which led to the noa-acccpi^ittce of a 
^nder by Mr, Thomas Jackson for the eonstuiction of the East ladm line as far as 
Xtaneegiins^e for 8,000 Z. a mile. Sir J. Melmll Impression that Afes^rs. 

& Eltnsley werethe'only c<*ntractors who succ'ceded in Bengal ih, 3749, 37oOp 
O ain of nearly foui years m tl'.e cc)Ui|>lction of the line if Mr. Jackson's render in 1848 

ha<l befen accepted, Sir M. Stephemon 3980* 398(1 Caioful manner m which ilie con* 

tracts were prepared, ih. 3987 Explanutiou that there nre thru • conimclinii: fnin'^ on 

thp Bengal line who have not hidi‘d, ih. 39B8-3990 hVasons f’o* not :cndciingui 

England, ih. 3993 Delay throu'j.n the non-ac« cptancc of Mi. Jackson's tender fuiiher 

adverted to, iS. 4043, 4044 Ex<‘cntif>n hitho»to of thr. whole ol' the Gieal Indian 

peninsular Bailway by means oi contiacts, all of winch have In cn feuttsiticiouly fulfilled, 
^ Watt 3017, 3018. 3050. 


7. Explanation and Approval of the Adopttoji of the Indirect or Ganges Valley 
, Honte : 

Evidence in explanation of the aUei alien »n the original dnectnm or routt^ of the East 

India liitf', Danvers 79-81. 90-9*2. 143 Fnrdicr explanation relative to the alterationof 

the route first piopoacd foi ihe lUnlwuv ; hf>w (ar this tniiv liave ltd to delav, ih I02*eio 

^^riiealterution wus made entiudy with the wish of the comp'any, ib. *2^27. ^154 

Full apptovnl hy witness, av hen CSovmmnent consulting cnginctr in Ind'o^of everything 
thfti was pioposed to be dc^ne as rc'gards tin: construction f>f the East India line, Kennedy 

19K2-1984- Pcrstinal insfxction of the line hy witness with relorcnce to thediucllon 

proposed to he taken, ih. 19^<4-1988 Explan. »ti«*n in detail as lo the grounds wi)ou 

which witness recommended tin* indirect or Ganges Valley line lo Mirr.aporc, in piefercnce 
to the direct Ime, ib* 1987 et seq. 


The indirect hue went thioimh a rich, p<»pnloiis, and levid rli^fncf, and tin rlirect lino 

through a distiici hilly, ha iMcn, and without min h pojiu hition, if an> ^Kennedy 1988 Miu'h 

less engineering diffieultics oi the mdirr ct than the diieet loutc ; cx.imination hereon, ih. 

iaf;^-eoo5 Much greiiter width of‘ the Soane at the point at v\hici) it mnsr. have heou 

* i'njsscd <.ni ihe diicci hue ; the uni'ed dilHculties of the indirect route would not equal the 

• iin rc'dsfKl difticiilties of the passage of tin* Soane on the diiect ront<’,t 7 ^ Mr. TnnihuU 

fully coricii^rett with witnts^s as to tin* grcalei advantages of the indiiect route, i/J. 1988. 

Uii'ht of the Valiev of the Gunjios t<i a separate line, Kennedy 1988. -2018—“ — (ju ntcr 
economy as regard^ lotomoiue y»ower on the indiictt iim , on account of the gwidjcnts 

Jt>epig more favouiable than by the tlirecl route ; illnslra tlon hcicon, ib. 2nig-QO‘23 

Unless (or jlrisscngcr traffic at sonip futuK' peiiod ihc direct line can hardly he rciiuircdat 
all, ih. 2024 — —Mirzaporn is a most imporumt plac^* for tr.»(Tic, ih. 2025. 

Further statement in favour of tin* nidiicct rather than the dirict loiito from Calcutta to 

Miizapore, JSTewwPcZv 2099-21 ob 1 mpr.u tu'ability t f equally favouruhlc giadicnts on 

the direct as on the nnliiccf hue, ih. 2102— 2io(). 


Grounds for nic-ft-rring the Gyng< s loutcto the dirt cl route toMiizuporc, Vmher 3339, 

The direct hne nnsiht have hern s<.oiici oom]»lct<Hj, ami ai n Irss cost, hut the 

gradients upon it must have been vciv heavy, 3340 The greater value of the indirect 

than of the diiecl i<»ute to Mirzupoic will icpay the gieatei time in consii uctuai, ih. 

35 *^ 9 ^ 35 *^ Im|>oil:niec V)f the quc'^tioir of giadienis in considering Jlie value ^ cspec- 

lively of the Ganges Valley line, and of the direct line to Mirzapon*, ib, 354 <^-‘ 3 .> ) 3 - 


^ 6 . Preference given to ihe Direct Route over that hy the Gfmge& Valley : 
deviation iroiu the»dircc-t rnun- to Mnzapoie wa-? not, in witnesi^’s opinivm !i<lvi>.afile, 
but tSiti railway companv hcic of p diffeiont opiniop, J)food 473. 474 - .V" 3 ~' 5 “ 5 - 634'"653 
——Grounds for tlie deviation fiom tin- direct roott- ; tiie bettei f;raUieiils on tht* indiiect 

line were a mam cause of the chaiJ^e, ih. ,0*3, 524 fixi.nnnation as to tlie advantages 

and disadtnntoges respectively of each route to Mirzapwe ; cfiaractc’r of the gradients, 
nature of the worke, extent ot tlfe’oonuuetce, &c., in eacl< case, iA. 634 -o 53 > ooS-oJS. 
588-607— —The indirect line ts longer by about 120 or 130 miles ; disadvaniuge on this 
acoi 4 * 6 - 534- 540- 545 ,- 547 — Hue from Calcutta to J>dbi, ib. 
568-572. » ‘ 

ConsKleratkm of the merits respectively of the dir. el md indirect line to Miiaapoie ; 

■ the former Hne could have been fin-shetl eaitier and «u a less cost than Ihe latti r, and on 
the score of trafhc would, on the whole, have been preferable, Stlley »o89-ioCt9. 1146- 

Ij.g., ExarntJiation to the effect that, if ct*rtain data be correct, the heavy cost of 

working the traffic 5n the direct luje to, MiiaatMire would counterbulance U»c advantages 

on this score «f its being much the shoiter hue, tft. 1146-1171 j.rim direct route is 

490 miles, and ih^imlirect 64 ° »*• ‘^8 
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JEasT Isdfan Ramlway — Ctmtiniied* 

8. Preference given to the Direct Route amr that by iko OongeO Vnlbky-*>><^ontmoed^ 

du&ts of the direct line are very scanty over about 150 milea of the liiie» Sibk^ % li73 . 

OiMHion that the direct line to ]$Iiraapore, as wail as the iadinectJiuojWitt eVreat^ally 

be made, ib. 1 1 76* , * * • 

Further coti«>idcraiton of the cost of working the traffic, if the direct line to ^|iraapore 
be made according to certain gradients ; belter that goods may be carried hiore econo- 
niicahv than on the indirect line, Sibley 1185-121^ — -- 0 (>imon that in no Case ndfed 
tliere be a sleeper ^aradieiit than 1 in 200 on the direct line ; the cutting would tti litaces 
be hcitvy, ib. 1201-^1204. 1218, 1219. 

Grounds upon which witness recommended the direct line to Mir^apore, with branches,' 
in prefeience to the Ganges Valley line. Sir M. Stephenson 3997, 3998. 

n. fjength of the Line to Delhi or Meerut r 

The line to Delhi or Meerut will be about 1,164 miles long, Noad 478, 479* 

10. Heavy Character of the Works: 

Very hcsivy character of the works on the portion of the line under charge of witness^ 

Sibley 1059, 1060 The engineering difficulties on the line are of an extraordinaiy 

clmi-a<*ier. Raker 2435, 2436 Heavy character of the works on the line, more e^e- 

cmlly ol the bridges required, Rep^ //- vi. 

r 

11 * Respects in which Constructed for a Double I Ant of Rails : 

The earthworks and the mam bridges are constructed for sl double line, but the 

Soane bridge is only made for a single line, Noad 1005. >009. 11 10 Explanation as 

to the extent to which the works of the railway are constructed for a doubie^ line. Raker 

3468-347 »• 

12. Govemme it Supervision ; Complaints and Explanation hereon : 

Opinion that the Government supervision in India U injurious to the company, and 

has caused some delay; Noad 628-630 Respect in which witness complains" of ihe 

{supervision exercised, tlmmgh the Government engineers, over the engineers of the com- 
pany ; it is altogether of too detailed a character, and is very vexatious and obstructive, 
ih. 632-636—-— Letter from Mr. Turnbull to the company’s asreut at Calcutta, j^ted 
21 January 1858, coTnplainin«g of the excessive intericrence and control in the Rajmahal 
district, on the part of the Government; examination in support of the statements in^ 

this letter, £J. 639 et seq* The letter ol Mr, Turnbull was laid before Sir James Mel- 

vill, as ex officio director of the railway company, i6. 646—659. 

Tlie expenditure saqctioiied by the Government has never been sciffieient, nnd the effect 
is most prejudicial to the canying out of the undertaking, Noad 672— Further sia||e- 
ment as to the irritation caused by the supervision of the military ed^ineerS over the rail- 
way engineers; professional capacity of the former adverted to hereon, iA. 714—728. 734 

Cornplfiint 111 letter from Mr. I'almer, as to the supervision tn details, tA. 764 

Engineering questions have not generally caused long disputes between the company 

and the Board of Diiectois, lA- 929-932. 

Irregular and inconvenient operation of the Government supervision over the under- 
taking, Sibley 1048-1055 Satisfactory result of the discretion allowed to wtnesa*'in 

hi'* particular district in the prcjcuring ol supplies, &c., lA. 1 1 1 1. 1 J 18-1 ^20— Injurious 
effect produced as regards the railway engineers by the minute interference of the 
Oovernmeni engineers, iA, 1 1 14-1 117. 

Way in whith witness, as consulting enrfneer to the Government of India, exercised 
his functions in regard to the engineering details of the East India Railway; deference 
shown, when proper, to the views of the railway engineer, Rah^ 3309—331 1— |;Sxient 
to which witness considered himself responsible in regard to the works, t A. 33112, 3313 
— —-Practice of the Qoverniiient in checking the expenditure ; sanction, of late years, of 
the great majority of the indents without the previous sanction of the Sup^me Govern- 
ment, iA. 3314-3317 Considerable latitude givetfto the officers of the fea^t India line 

ill regaid to contingent expenses, previous imnction not being required at all, tA. 3^18-*' 

33 ^ 6 - 

The accounts of expenditure and the progress reports were the Only returns that were 

expected tiom the engineers. Baker 3328, 332® ^Daublas to the accuracy of m ftaie- 

nient by* Mr- Sibley •in regard to ihe checks imposed in the cpse of an iodaot Ifme, 
i*- 3378-3380— —The Government is most anxious to do all it can lowarcls 

the wuiks, tA.*3439* 3442^ 3443 -The returns required from %he engibeaarsitiava ^been 

necessary and have not caused delay in construction, sA* 3505-3508. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Invariable oc-operatiou on the part of hoth the lodtl s^horiities^siid. Iicmiic authorities 
III forwarding the undertaking. Sir 4 f. Stej^mon 4 ao|«. 4 dl 7 ^-«'^S 4 ^S takeiM^y fitness 
when in India to. prevent the ays^em of supervision from working injuriously, 4O14. 
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JEast XfiDfAN continued. . ’ 

' i Isi. 4 ji« 9 tfHmemt SupmintioHf ^.-~-c<»it>nued« 

are not biameable in any way for the delays thronWli the 
deleauve syatem of snpervibion, Sir M. Stephentou 4015.' 4017. 

• • 

13* ; Refusal of an Application for an Increase : 

- Hurweftu Ht3ff «>f the company in Indie» Ntmd 631— Reference to a demand hy Mr* 

♦ Turnhuit^ the cRief et^ineer 10 ihe company in the Lower Provmceei for an addition of 
peracetic* to his sian; refusal of the local Government to allow such additiou ; tncreotiie 
of 10 per cent, at once allowed by the Court of Directors, ih. 637-639* 644* 66^f €63. 

. 678-680. 684— —Probable delay thiough the non-compliance with Mr. Turnhairs last 
indent for an increase of staff, ib. 733* 

. Nature of the establishment of engineers and assistants in each district of the line, 
JVoad 767-769 Selection of the siaff of engineers, &c*, by Messrs* Rendel, the con- 

sulting engineers of the company ; class of {persons selected ^ there has not been a single 

instance of inefficiency, £6. 769-783 InsuHicient number of engineers s»anciioned by 

the Government; considerable inc<»nveiiience on this score, although no delay of any 
* imponanee has arisen directly in consequenc e, ib. 773> 774* 764. 780-788— —In almost 
all cases connected with the striff, the enuineers of the company in India are obliged to 
, refer to the local Government, who in important cases refer to this country, £ft. 789-794. 

Witness has been employed since the autumn of 1851 as district engineer under Mr. 
Turni^ull on certain poitions of the East India Railway, StWey 1041-1047 Incon- 

venience througii the inadequacy of the siafi', for an increase of which an application has 

been made, but has not yet been granted, £6. 1052-1055. io8o-io8e Nature of ihe 

superintendence or inspection employed ovtv the native labourers, £/;. 1075-1079 

Extent of ihe Euiopean staff of inspeciois and engineers asked for by the railway com- 
pany, £6- 1079. 

Inaccuracy of a certain statement as to sanctions being required before the appointment 

in Indi.i of any officer on the East India Railway, JJaker 3326, 33‘-^7* 3393-3395 

Statement in explanation of the refusal of Guvetninent tii sanction a certain scale <»f 
engineering staff‘ proposed by Mr. Turnbull, the, chief engineer of the Railway, ib. 3372 
— ^ElRciency on the whole of the niilway engineeis in Bengal, ib. 3455, 3456. 

A denmnd by the chief engineer of the East Ituliari Railway for on increased staffs of 
^engineers did not come before the Railway Board, Sir «/. 3773* 


14. Rate of Expenditure in CoTistruction . 
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Excess of expenditure by the company over the estimated cost, Danvers 247- 

railway will be construcied much witlitri the estimate, Noad 731^ 73St "l^be estimated ' 

cost of the line |^ei mile is 9,600/*, including rolling stock, r 6. 1006 Sundry items 

besides the mero cost of consiructing of the 121 miles of thb East India Railway now 

* open, wlijch uw included in the expenditure hitherto of 12,000/. per mile, «Sir M 
Stephenson 4008-4012. 

16. •Atdount of Ttajffic, and Rates charged: 

Rate of freight for passengers and goods over the line, Noad 944 — —Number of pas- 
sengers ami tonnasie of goods carried over the line siiu’e June 1S55, ib. 950, 95 1 

The traffic is in excess of tl»e estimate, ib. 952, 953 Veiy low rates at which passen- 

• gel S' and goods are carried, Sir M. St^henson 4029, 4030. 

16. Profits OH the portion of the Line now in operation : 

The railway company have paid over about 170,000/. as profits to the East In.lia 
Coinptiny, and have leceived in inleiebt about 1,045,000/.; iVbadf 444. 450 - 942> 943 

The experiinental section of 121 miles is producing more tlian five per cent, profit, 

so that the East Imiia Company would liave nothing to pay with reference only to tliat 

sfictiun, ib. 446— Highly satisfactory results of the experimental portion of the hue ; 

profit at present of about fig per cent,, i5. 9^8-941. 950-954 fhe 121 miles now 

(ipeil psysabout seven per cent.J Sir JL. Stephenson 4029. 

also Ap^ents in India, »2frieAs, 1. Bungalows, 1. Cawnpore to AMahahad. 

. Coal mta Coal Traffic. Gtadienls. Inland Transport. Iuundt$ti<tus. 

* Jubbulpore Extension. IMhore. Manaj^ment. Mutiny. Pumping Engines. 

Santhai HebeUion. Soane Brieve. Timber . , 

EnlHeeTing Biffieitkies. Numerous physical and engineering difficulties in' the way of 
tnc eompletimj of several of tfte undertakmg!<,''Z>a/<etfrs 100-102— — tte(,l'fence to the 
nnttletous tffiysienl difficnlties to tlie construction of the works in ttie crossing of the 
' riv^* nod'^^he snrlnoanting of the ghauts ; instiinces of the heavjl character of these. 

works, Bep. p.vh « , ' « 

' ^ ’ 'Sl» Bambe^t Batoda, and Cehtrdl Ittffi^Maiiway, 6. 

' MnikMy, 19 ^. Great Indian BOnkunktr UaUdmyt 4 , 

L #v ^ 1 ' I r ' 
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Keport, i857^S-*-^tt^5f»i/<wjL 


JSujtiifi('(^r,*<. Efficiency of some civil engineers recently obtained by the Tndinn Government 
fioin this conntry for employment on public vrewks, .Saiter ^44-^3446 -~^Operati<m of 

the colleges in In'Jia for »he' cducrttion of civil engineer^, 80. 3529-35i}4 There has 

be* u occasional delay in obtaining the services ot contpeteni engineers, Sir 

I ^TustiuionMls required in the case of tiie officers sent out oy the Cotn()a^lr'S^ 

Satisfactory (*onduct generally of the railway engioeera in their excMiOns in the 

exciouion of the woiks, ib, 3744 Bencfioiul results anticipated from the operarion Of 

the c iigineeiiiig cfillcgvs at Rooikee and Calcutta^ Sir Stephenson 4071, 407*^. 4oS'2— # 

4,184 Ability of the natives of India in imitating and carrying out the desigm|^of 

oihcK f<^r public works, hnt not in themselves designing any gieai niulcrtakings, &. 
4073-4081. 4085-4087. 

Kughtes. Up Ui the present inno i‘4*2 t'noiin:*8 have been sent out for the East India Rati- 

\\ay; llnircost in this country and on arrival in India, JVbarf 955-901 Importance 

td'diip ]:»roportiou betwe(m the power of the engines and the weight of the traffic on each 

line, Kennedp 2111 Th»» ballast-engines and locoiiiotives for the Bombay and Baroda 

line will be sent hrsi to Bomliay and iliciicc by bo<itvS 10 Surat, 2139*-214‘2— • — ^Weight 

of the baliast-engincs and oi the train-engines ; *hey aic to be sent out m pieces and put 
together at Surat, where an establishment is beinij ^iirmed, zb, 214^-2145. « 

Es/ablishmeiit Expvzisrs. Di^posniuii at times of the radway cngnieeis to undue establish- 
ment expenses, JRaker 3392. ^ 

JHl^i'pedilton fn CoifUtr urtion. Sec of the Works, 

Hxpevditnre, Exuediettcy of ]iropcr c >nl rot over the expenditure, and in connexion with 
the gnanintec, l^mwers 229; Noad ^>32-034. 709. 912-915 ; Kennf^dy, J ^74- 19‘^0“193^- 
2184,2185.2198-2203; 221B-2220; Walker *2777; Andreto 3219.3240,3241; 

Baker 3501-3504 ; Sir J, Meloitl 370 f*' 3703 * 37 * fb 379‘'^^38oi. 

Complete audit and control uvercised 111 icgurd 10 all pavmculs bv the East India Rail- 
way < k>nipaiiy, .Vrw/ 852-862 “ NotwiUistanduig the Cxoveruincnt control there have 
bcfui some few instances ^)f objectionable cxpcn<liturc in India, Sir ./• Melvill 3682. 

3685-3(187 VVitiK ss, a> otfiVial director, would feel great hcsiiation m disallowing 

expiiKiiture whicli hud Ixeu sunctiuic d by the Indian GoveruViicut, ih, 3G83, 3G84 

Practice us iogaid» pav iicr>t<^ by the railway c jiiipanics in London ; useful check on the 
jiurl oi the Court of Lirrcfors, lb, 3724 " 373 ^’ 

See ubo Cozistructioa, Contracts. (Jost. Supervision, 

Kxiffuion of Haihcayb. Calenlation as to the railway niilcsuge rcquircft io India ; according < 
to the iniiouut in tlic United Statt s there should be 12,000 miles, with rcrereyice to the 
cinaoi < ach ctmnuy, Kennedy 1759-^1762 - -Incxpcdiencv of any very large sind sudden 

extension of the raihiuy system, Sif J- Melviil 3622. 373Q, 374 ^^* • 


F. 


V^ocitines of Goustnictton, Re>j)<‘cTs in wliich tiiere are greater natural facilities res pec- ♦ 
tivcly ni Bombay and IJciijiul, in the construction of nuiways. Baker 34^10,3401. 

Ftnaneiai Hesults, It is cs'.enoiihv to the financial interest of the Indian Government to^ 
enci>Hiajc tnc consinn turn of ! ciilways, Kennedy 1904, 1905. 1934 * 

See aKo Profits 

Fieeinon^ John, (Analysis of bi^ Evidence.)— lla'^ resided for upwards of tw enty -five years 
in tlic district between Uanontta and Benares, 1179— —Gives evidence to ihe effect that 
tbeic are ample facil!!ie>» in India for makiii^jC bricks to an unlimited extent, il8o-il84, 

Fiei^hts, Probidilc difficnlty as icgurds freiglit for the conveyance of increased matefials 

iVorn this country ; pi‘aclir*c hereon, Oaiii>ers 104-112 Further reference to the 

tfon of frefglits ; Int. ertti tlv^re has been no difficulty is the conveyance of Uie requisite 
iDUK'rials, Uk 274—284. 291 294. % 

Number of vessels cajployc<l by the East India Railway Company in taking out mute- 
u -IvS, jVoud 488 — — Gromifls for concluding that it wiM^iIway*^ be p<*«8ible to procure anV 
supply of freight to l.idia tli.it may be demanded by the necessities of the railways, liCen- 
iiedy 2 1 21— 3 1 26— —Much lo\vei amount of the rate freight outwards than homet^rds, 
*5. "2123-2125 Pi actice of the Bombay and Cery;ral India Railway Ciunpany in 

obtaining IVeights, /ft. 2f37, 2138 Rate of freight for the transmission of material' for 

the Madras liDc ; difficulty at <iiie period m procuring freight to Watkef 

2654. • ^ • 

Advantage of the position of witness at jth® Boards as, a means of prcveotii^ cpmpe- 

titicui for freight, Sir J. Melmll 3708 Limit to coustructibrt on the sedre of Alight; 

limt is, if the []3ateri.ils arc still to Iw sent from this cfodhtryv'^t^t* 374^* ^ 

Considerable source of difficulty and delay on the score of freight, Skp»p* v. 
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^ Raporti 1857-8 — canittiued* 


Freskfield. Charleu, Letter from Mr. Freslifield to the chairuum of the Cour^ of Director*, 
dated 20 Jtuitiary 1857, ^ effect that the Government luu no rihk by, rc?i*4>n j[>f their 
guarantee^, and netting forth the great benefits to be derived from the 
p- «S8-305. 

FwL * Refereuce by the Committee to the difficultieB of conslrMcilon through the wnnt of 
fueU’or lime and brick burning, Rep, p. v. 
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Ganges CanaL Oieai imporiunce of the Ganges Canal, and great cied*t due to the Govern- 
ment for its mode of execution, Kennedy 1889-1891 fmineose use of bucks on the 

vi^orks of the G.iiiges Canal, Bake/ 33^8—3371 Advantage* on the score r>f (x-si and 

time in the execution of the works on the G.mges Canal as compaied with ;ho r^Hv ay 
works, ? 4 . 34x2-3418. 

Ganges Valley Line, Sfe East Iv.d/an Railway , 7. 8. 

Ghaats. Consideiablo iiiipednai nt-^ to lapid coiistruetiou through rhe heavy works reejuired 

^ in the passing of tiic ghauts, liep. p vi ^ 

See also Great Indian Reni/tsuia Jlailwayy 4 . 

Goverw/sent Consti uction (\f the Lines. See ConstTHCllanf 2. 5 * 

Government Supervision. See Supervision* 

Gradients, Statement as to the relu'-al of the Bengal Government lo siinctiou giadieiits of 

moie tliau 2 in 500 on th«' h].jtst India ILnlway, 5H9. t5o;3-(>o-^ Gi(>-G2o The 

ruling gmdioni ovci the port loii of the Easf India hue uuclei witin ss is i in 500; atfiisL 

there'wa^ a restriction to a gradient of 1 in 1000, which wouhi liavc iccjuiied much In avier 

woiks, Sibley 1061 -10G4 1 ouHuh*iat)Je saving on ilie eailhwoiks between Jt^ujinaiird 

and Colgong, by the extension ol the gradient to l in 200, ib. 108G— 1088. 

Iuiportan<*e of easy gradients on the lailways in India, CaAer 3333-3330 Kxjdana- 

tiou as to a pcrniissioii by witn<‘S‘» i'* Mr. SibiVy Uxiedure tlio grarlieiits, v\bercvei nec€?»- 
sary, in his district of the lilusi India Railway to 1 in 500, ib, 33 i 54 ' 333 ^' 

4»i^With the exception of the ghauts and the rivers the general face oi the c'ountry 
seems favouiable for lailway cnmstruciion, presenting for i he mi>st | nut easy gradients. 
Hep* p. vn . • . 


o ^ 

hfc Citmjiaiiy vmB originated bv Mr. John Ch.ipinan ui tlie spring ot 
1 ‘ incofi'or.iti.iu was not obuinetl till August 1849, Watt 3000-^009 

.1 . I ^ t . X' T\ ^ 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway : 

1. Origin and Outline of the LTmlertakiug. 

• • #2. jProEvess made with the Works. 

3. Voniracis. 

4leavy IVorks over the Thai and Hhcre Ghaul!^^ 6^0. 

5 . Cost, 

«. TtaJlfic Receipts ami Expenditure. 

7. Government Supervision, 

8 . Other Evidence generally, 

I, Origin and Outbne of the Vnder taking 
The scheme ol ihe^ 

1845, l)ut tlie Acl of incofpor^n nux u 

iix 1849 the Coinpiiny contracted with the Couit of Diiecfois to make a 

linf from i^oiiibay to CaUian, a distance of ibirty-thieo miles; this was completed in May 

*<>.3010-3016 The extiiit of the railway a-, now sanctioned is j,e3r;imks, 

t^/aie mSde up by the main line to Jubbulpuve, and by line, to Magp.ne am! the 

Kivtr Ki-sti.a, »<». 3019. 3023 - 3 <i' 2.3 'U'® C^m|-any have not been ready to 

settle the point ofjuiutum between their line and the Peninsula line, ib. 3025, 3026 

The portion bi twem Sholapoielmd the River Kistna, that is i io miks, is in abeyaiue, 

3 o« 5 * 3 ‘«i* 4. 

I^rogrcss madis with thu \^orhs * 

|fc«‘>th of the lines, poitum coini'kted, and peiiods at which it is estimated the 

te^imng works will be compieted, Danvtrs 74 Mileage now open, under con- 

■»lrwiion7or about to be commeuc'ed, wUh the dates at which fuitliet poisons wiU he 

onened. 312I» 3i«® kaper dehveicd »u by Mr. V att, dated 15th Juno tH^8, 

showing the present position ot the uudcrtakiog, Ajtp.p. SQi. , 

_a, CoJifratfjji, .• ’ * . * 

The Eurdpean cemtraetors have 1 M 1 gone out from this country ; particutars'herr on, and as 
to The svRtcnr of tender adopted by the Company in Ittdia and England, Ifuti 3044 * 
Qoav-«4i6o— — T^ere is one nati'e contiact.>r who has petformed his contiacts. most 
■ I g . c 4 satisfactorily 
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Ghbat Indian Peninsula Jl ^/ Xrir ^ r — continued. ^ 

• 8. CoHtr^eta — ct>ntmu«d. , ' 

f^atisfaetorily^ W'a^i 3044-3049 Employment by the 'European coutraciors 

6ub-contr«ciors ; advautRge thereof^ /i. 3101-3105. 

4. Heavy ^Vorks over the Thul and Shore Okauts, S^c* : ^ ^ , 

Particulars as to the heavy and exceedingly costly character of the worfea necessary ip 
the cros>ing of the Thul Qliaut on the mum line and of the Bhore Ghaut on the line to 

the Kistna, fFati 3027-3042. ^045 Steep gradients over portions of the distandl^ in 

croBsinc tlie ghauts, ib. 3029, 3039 DiflSculty on the score of iabonr of the works at 

the Bhoie Gbant, and consequent check to the progress nf tbe works, ib, 3040, 3041. 

3147-3149 Mention of several heavy works on the line in the shape of bridges and 

viaducts, ib. 3054-305tS Part»cidars as I0 the delay before sanction was given to take 

the works ovei Bhotc Ui^aut and the Thul Gliuut; silternative lines contccnplaietl by 

Government, i6. 3073-308C) The Thul Ghaut works were only commenced tn February 

last; those on tlic Hhore Ghaut were begun in February last, ib. 314(1. 3148. 

Releienre to the stupeiidoes task undertaken by the company us regards the passage 
of the Thul Ghaut and the Bhore Ghaut, Itep^^p, vi. 

Sia t^OSt X ^ 

The whole railway is estimated to cost not more than G,50o/. a mile ; the cighty-cight 
and a half miles now opim have co.^t 9,000/. a mile, Watt 3051-3053—2: — About 
9,000,000/. nia}’ be required tor the whole 1,233 miles, ib, 3124. 

0. Traffic Receipts and Expenditure ' 

The company have paid to the Governmt nt about 70,000/. tiw^ards ihe 480,00^/. 

received a« interest. Watt 3125-3427 rVorv satisfaciory rec« ipis on the eompl^lcd 

portion of the line; giouiuis for anticipating largrdv increa*«-ed iecoipt<s from the con- 
veytn.ee of suit, cotton, &c,, wluai the line is evlended info i he interior of the country, iba 

3128-3140 In 1857 turnings weie equal to 4J per cent. 011 the expenditure at 

9,000/. a mile, ib, 3J31. 

StHieincnt of lecciptB and working expenses, leveime account, for half-yearly periods 
fjom April 1853 3 ^ December 1857, Apji. p. 292. 

7 . (towrnment Supervision : 

Lieulcuant-CohuKl Ciawfonl was till May 185G, uiul C.iptain Rivers has sinc<» been, 

tin* Cioveiiiment coimulting cnL;iiu;er on ihc line, 31(^0 Absence of any undue * 

supt 1 vi<- Mill or interhience durinj^ the time of t/olonel Crawford, iA. 30(kr, 3094-3098 

I iitei lei^'iice on the pait ot Captnin Hivers as regurdfe the poition of tlie com j)let<Kf 

line ncur Oaliian, ib, 3Cji()0-3o(ii} — — There has been no avoidable dtlay in tlie consuuc- 
tion of the hnob when sanctioned, ih. 3^^9* * t 

ndVicm e to the cn cnmstaiice of the Bombay Governnent oRii ers having thewho^c 
woiked veiY hariMoniou'^ly wifti tne Board of the Gr(*at Indian Peninsula Coinpiin\ in 
India, Sir J, JMelvlU 3bc>7-30io. • 

Tlie lelati b«. tween liio Governnunt and the railway ofHcials appear to have hceu 
foi I he most part ol a harmonious and saiisfactoiy character, Hep, p. v. 

a. Other Evidence generndy : , ^ 

Tola! amount oftlic guuranteed capital in shares and loans. Watt 3020, 3023 Mr. 

James Bcikelcy is the i hiof engmoei, iba 3035, 3030 Tiie Inn* is a double one as far 

as CJalhan ; reason of this, ib,, 3053, 3144 Ample supply of s^tonc readily available 

. don LL the line, 3108-31 10 Particulars as to the difficulty and delay exi>er 5 enced 

in obtaining s.4nctioii fot the extension from Callian to Munwar aiid Jubbulpore, ib, 3063 
-3072. 

There is a legi^ter for the transfer of shares in Bombay, and manv nawves arc ^inre- 

holders, Watt 3118-3120 Total of 3,682,238/, us tlie ainmn.t of capital paid-up otit 

of < ight niiliions, ib. 3123 About 460,000/. has Been rc'ceived as interest, ib. 

See also Agents in India. • 

Great Southern of India Railway. There is a scheinc*i jhe Great Southern of India, now 
under conswleraiion by the Court of Directors, Danvers 26, 27# 67. 

Guarantee. Explauia^^ii of the course pursued by the Bast India Cotnpany with re^rence 
to ihe firfft proposition for the f^onstruction of the East Indian aud Great Indian Peninsula 
Hadways ; lefusal of^tlie Board of Control to sanction the jgiiamntee filrst pro|>osed by the 
company in aid« of those undertakings, Danvets 15— — Sottletoeut uttiinately in August 
1S49 the tertns of tlie coutracU with the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula 
Cumpauies, siiqh terms being adhered to as tlie basis of alb subsequem biidertakings, ib. 

— « — Guarantee*by the Government of 5 L per cent, interest on the capital of itoatibacnbcrs 
foi £J9 year#, ih. 30. 33. 54. * , ' , ‘ ‘ " * . 

EsrpUiiiation of'ihe several couditions attaclicd to the Ooveminent jjj^arantce, and ' 'ttrith 
rt'CcFfuce to tlic future possession of the lines> Z>onee« 34-30— - — ^There are six gwaranteed 

I undertakings ; 
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Gtfciraiv;<re~-c*ontif)ued. ... , , , 

undertakings ; names of these, Danvers 65, 67 Difference at first between the enm- 

panies and the Court of Direciars 111 regard to the guarantee bt;ing on^ of dividend or of 
tnti rest; howr this difference wa« KCtlled, lA. 14^-162 ; Sir Meivilt 3^87, 3888. 

. Refuuiiution by ihe Couit of Directors, in SeptemU-r 1848, in its iiegotiatiom widi the 
Easi ludmn , Railway Company of the term **guaranleed dividend;^' sub'^iuiitioa 
evehtually of a guaraniet d interest of five per centi for ntnety-mne years, Naad 333--344 
-S— -Cinmmstance cited in proof of the fiist undei^tandinu: about the guarantee having 

beeMsthat it was to be a uuar.mteed dividend, ih. 377 The terms eventually obtained 

are, in witness’s opinion, belter than those first asked for, */>. 378 Probability of the 

. Hast India Company at pre>sent paving the guarantee out of the iialance of the salvJicribed 
• railway capital deposited with them ; propriety of their doing so, ih, ^08, 409, 
4 *^ 7 - 443 - 

\Vitnee;s con^iiders the expenditure on the rail wavs to be as much public money as any 

money that is raiseii on loan, jPra/ 4*^23 73-23 75 In the exjienditure on the woiks there 

can be no risk on ihe puit of the compunx, ina*.niuch as iho money is all gufiranteed ; in 
fact, the larger the exppndiiure the betiei for the tthureholders as regards immediate 

Returns, ib, 2403-2409. 2451-2457 NoQessUy of a guaranteed interest as a means of 

raising capital. Peats 242B. 2430.; Andrew 3234 ; Hep. p. vii. 

^Witness does not sec much commercial enterprise in the fact ol Knglish capital having 

bee^n ^^nbscribed for the railways upon a s.ifo liiuirantee, Prat^s 2429-2431 Witne-is 

concurs witli Colonel Pears in his view that ihe capital subscrihed does not represent 
so iriucli private eoterp.i'e; the mom y is itieiely a loan, and the shaieholticrs ure free 
from risk. Baker 2461 -'240*3. 

Tlie Oovernmt nt cannot exerci-^e too much vimlance and caution in graniing guarantees, 

Sif J, il/c/tvVZ 3621 , 3(i22 Risk incurred by the guarantee; the capital may, ui fact, 

lit* reganh'd as public money, di. 3f>23^ 3^24 View of the Home (iovernnient that the 

trunk lines only should be guuianteed, 3b39*3t>4l- 

Reference to a letter from Mr. Charles Fieshfield, dated 20 January 1857, as showing 
ibat the guaiuiitee prinnjile is m 110 way financially onerous to tiie Hast India f’oiupany, 

Sir At. Stephenson 3995^ 39f)b, and App. p. 298-305 Statistical information provided 

by witnc.ss formed the basis of the Government guarantee. Sir M- Stephenson 4005-4007 

Obstacles lo a direct loan by the East India Company for the fonnatiou of the rail- 

4023, 4024. 

^ See alfco Aiadras Railway^ 2 . Peel^ Sir Robert {the late). Wilson^ Air, 


H. 
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Don^ Government, See Hoard of Control. Court of Directors. Guarantee. Pre- 
limmary tiegtHiatiovlh. Supervision^ 1 . 


I. 

Jncorporalion of Companies. Ntcessity of the railway companies being incorporated by 
Act of Parhameut previously to the sanction of the Court of Directors, Danvers 

23V235* 


Indents. Practice as regards tlje consideration of indents or requisitions from India for 
materials for the railways; routine and correspondence necessary on this score, Danvers 
• 49-64. 169-201- Opinion given by the Government engineer in India as to ihe pro- 
priety of acceding lo requisitions for materials, ib. 23G-239 Absence nf any undue 

delay yimugh the practice of considering^fbe indents, ib. 272, 273. 

Sundi^ channels through which indents firoiii the railway engineershn India pass before , 
they are complied with, Noad 702 — •—Improvement through the ex officio diiector having 

% been recently empowered to sanctioa inaents tor malenals, ib. 829. 888. 923-926 

IllusiratifUi of the enhanced expense iUcuired through the form required <in the sanction- 
ing #f indents, Sibley 1111-111 3« •• 

DifTeretit channels through which all indents by witness are obliged to go, JSruce 1730, 
1731-— -^Very coasiileruble delay before indents are complied witli from home; itupossi- 

bility alwuys of anticipating this delay, ib. 1739-1748 Inaprovemant if supplies, once 

• sanctioned by the Government in India, could bc faiW arded from this country without the 
present doi^ble sanction, ib^ 1 748-1 750* 

Delay as regards the Madras line necessarily consequent upon the system firsf laid 
down in this country: in regard to requisitions for materials ; this systaru explained. 
Walker 27to-27i3---»-<ACon8iderabIe improvement in June 1855, ^*^^1 suhscqueutly in the^ 
system Mopted, before eompliance wdui reqiiisiiionsj ib. 2713, 2714— — I^ysttince of rapid 
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Tndenis — continued. 

c«»mpJiance with a recjuiftition for BOrne axleB and wheelfi, ihe Comt of Directors having 
relaxed the rules on this occastotu Walker 2714-^2:719. . . , ^ 

.As little time ns possible is occt^pied in India in the settlctnent of indents, IBkiker 3440, 
3441. 

Important and useful enlariicntent in March last of witnesses pt>wer nt the railWay 
boards m legard to iudcats l*or railway matciials. Sir J. Melvill 3576 - 35 ^ 7 f 

31^199 linleuis foi iucioase of e&tabli>hment still go through the sauie proicem as 

formally was lecpiirt-d in tlu' ca-^e of indt>nts for materials j this process explained^ i6. 

3679 ‘' 35^3 Delay consequeut upon the foiuier piacticc in regaui to indents for male* 

riuls, more especially on uccouni of the reference to the Board of Control, 3581-3585- 
3656-3(559. 

Tilt" former system as reiianls the sanctioning of indent-^ necessarily entailed -a very 

considciable amount of d^lay and conct^ponctetice, Rep^ p, iv The best results may 

be anticipated fn>in the judicious changes lately ed'ccteci in this respect, ib^ 

Indus IVrwiff at ion, Sch<*rne of river steam navigation from Hyderabad to Moult in,em- 

hraci d in th*- project of the Scimie Railway Company, A^idrew 3187-3192 Difticultfes 

experienced as regards^ the d<^ tornn nation of the proper kind of boat for the navigation 

of the Indus, ib* 3204-3206 Origin and character of the fiist comrnunicatioiT^i by 

witness on the subject of the navigation of the Indus, from Hyderabad to Moi^ltan, ih, 

3263—3273 Refeience to the date and charactei of Mr. BourneV plv\n foothe naviga* 

tiou ol t\\^ fiidut^a subsidy has been gtaiited for it^ ib, 3265, 3366. 3283-3285 

Further explanation as lo tlu* use proj)o..ed to be made of the liver, ami as lo the present 

character of the navigalion ; protitable traffic expected. i5. 3277-3295 Encomage- 

mt ni by the Court of Directors of the steam navigation of the Indus, ib, 3290-3292. 

Inland Transport. (Jivat diAicuItits and expense in the conveyance of the materials up 
the country lor the East India rail w.iy, 489-491 . 520, 521. 573. 601 . Gi 2. 614 

HeAvy cost of conveying niatenriK from Calcutta up to Allahabad, See. ; less cost 

from Knuland to Calcuna, ib, 573 Injurious cffi-ct upon the [*rogrcss of the works 

through ihc (Joverumeut imprtssvnent 01 cuiriagt*b and auimals, Sioley 1100-1107—— 
Ample supply of cairiages or liackeiys <01 the conveyance of matt rials ; nature of these 
vehicles, ih, 1213-1217. 

Tbeie has bt'en some delay on the Madras works, througii the pressing of ca*.» and 
buljocks tor Government, Wallur 2742. 

Mca^uies taUtm or to b" taken by the East India Railway Company for sending ihe 
f>eiinanciit way np the country ; iuipre*^sioii that the best means have not bt'en employed, 

lialmr 3515-3521-s Gieat difficulty in the conveyance up the country ot the permanent 

way, &.e. inquired for the East India line. Sir •/• 3767- 377 i . 3H21 ; Sir M, Sfe^ 

phenstm ;i999 ; Hep, p, v ■ — iSteps taken in the matter by the rmlw’ay company, " Str M. 
StrpherrHon 3999. 

Iniem>t on Dimdends, Conditions as regards interest ti> the East irndia Corupaiiy on 
adv*inci‘H by liiem towafds the payment of interest, that is, it the profii be more than 

equal in ihc guarantee, JVbdd 447-450 Uaidship upon witnesses company iu being 

ch;n’trcd with interest upon the dividends whilst there are large sums of theirs in the hands 
ol the East India Company, Kennedy 2208-2212. « 

Inundations, Difficulty as regards the w<»ikson the East Indi i railway on account of flootls ; 

very huge bridges requiretl in consequence, Noad 514, 615 - 5^,^~529 Increased 

w^rkson the Ganges Valley hue m order to provide against the periodical large inunda- 
tions, ihe effects of which weie not pioperly calculated upon ai first, Baker 2431-2434. 

Iron, Difficulty as re'gards tlie produciioif of iron in India ; steps taken by tlie Board of 
Directtjrs to deveippt; the iron mines, Danvers 1 14— 123— -—Estimate of 1,07^,000 tons 

of irun, as the quantity requned for the sanctioned works, ii. I24“*‘t26. 

Objeciion t** the r-ast India Railway C'>rnpany uudvrtaking iron or Cf»al works; greater 
advantage in sending all iron material from thiSi country, Noad 9 ® 7 '" 9 ^ 9 * 995 *iJ 99 "*^ — ^ 

Supeiioi quality of the iron 111 the Madras Presidency, ib, looo EucourageuFi^nt by 

witness of the production and manufacture of iiative iron; results tliereof, mr I/M. Ste- 
phenson 4000. 4048. 

J. ^ . 

Jubbulpore ( Ektet Indian Railmay), There, is to be a hue from Mitzapore to 

Jpbbulpore, 300 miles long; this will not be very difficult of execution,*'^a»v«r^ 2i 1- 
213 — Hemarks relative to the !on|g time laketi by the Court of Dir^c tors before the 
* setilemeiif of the contract for the Juboutpore line, Noad 831-^38. 9^2 — ^The probable 
cost of the Jubbulpore l»nc is stt 7^800 mile, exclusive pf ro 1 }in,g stopk, io. 
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jRennjsdj^, Colonel Sohn (Analyi«is r>f bis Evidoace.)~Went to India tn iS^^r-'Was 

ap)>omted l onauUinjj eoi^ineer to the Government of India in the railway departniecit in 
the sutnTner of l850,*and letnrned to this country throUGcb ill health m tlio spniii^ of 
1851 ; 17.01-1754 — ' — now eon'sulhng engineer for tne Boriibav, Baroda ami CiTitml 
Ind»H R »il way, 1755— Con« ulers ihru ihe consrructian of railways in ludia^ is most 
essential for the improvement ol the country, and for tlie niamtenance of the political 
and^coinmercial interests of England, 175^, 1757, 

V-Ntimare that a proper svstom of riilwav.H would render possildc a reduction of at 
‘ least 7,000,000?. a year on the milttiry expendiini'f' that must lunicefoith be iucarn'd, 

’ 175S -SliH gretiter importance of raiiway-* lu a commtMCial thtin in a political point of 

view, 1758. 18 JO Caiculution ijs <0 ihe railway mileage required; according to the 

amount m the United States, (heic >^houId be 12,000 miles, i759-*7(>-2 Single lines 

can be made for about 6,000 /. a 111 do, so that 72,000,000/. would be required to m ike 

12,000 miles, 1763-1766 The cost of .1 <louble line, as cmnipaied with a single line, 

is as about eight to five, 1767 All the bridges must be constructed for d.mbic lines, 

• 1768. 

Calculation that sections of 200 miles in length may, under ceitaiii condition's, be 

completed every three years, 1769-1771 Saiisfactory progress being made with the 

Bombay, Baroda, and (a nlral India Iladwuy, 177'^ Con::nub r ible dslav on acooiml 

of the li>me Government not having eanctiorp d , till Niiveniber 1857, the most imp n iant 
portion of tlie line, that is, from Boml)ay to Sarai ; bt did that the refusal vva^ on the part 

of the Board of Control, 1 773-1791 ^ 186,3-1868 Utiavuilablenoss of Samt as a port 

of ahipment, 1787-1791. 

Greater engineering diHieullies on the line between Surai and Ahmedabad than between 

Surat and Bombay, 1792, 1793 Difficulty at the picsent time in regaid to ilie line 

coining into Bombay; wav m wlitch this ddricalty nh^mUl b»* i>vcrcome, 1791.-1801. 1H52— 

1871 ObjectianB to the Central India Fane being foriaid to join the Gieat Indian 

Peninsula line at some point near Bomhiy ; importance, inN.i«fid, of an ludepeadent access 
to Bombay, and a separate tcirainus there, 1802—1804. 1869-1871. 

Considerable imporiunce of the line to Bvinibay on a< coiiiir of the thereby for 

the ronvcyanco of cotton lor Crtizcrat, 1805-1813. 1820-1839 Absence of undue com- 

pll^i^on between witness’s line an I the (ire.'t India Peninsula as reiiaids ilic conneviou 

with Indore and other places, 1814-1819 Rich count rv^ in ttte prodii'*tioa of coMon, 

opium and indigo, throngli which liie Chaiiial India line wdl pass, 1821. ,, 

Fuither reference to the gie il advantages of railways 111 Iiiili 9 in a military pnint of view, 

1840. 1845 —Gre^t irnporiancc ot railways in devtdnpmg the agricultuial resources .iiul 

natural products of the country, 184G-1851 Different gradients on diffirrent pans of 

ttic* Boinl»ay^and C<Mdrai India line, 1855-1 861 Obstacle % raised to a scparati* Ini > into 

Bombay further advened to; anticipation that befoie long the objections of the Giverc- 
inent may be jfein*ived, 1865-1871. 

Witness delivers in a progress leport’of works on the first coners'^ion (143 miles) of line 
from Surat to Ahmedabad, fisuned to a>certain liow f.ii the rale of expenditure is in 

accordance with the original estimaie, both as regaids money and linie, 1872 CJorisi- 

derable^ importance of acemate progre--H reports; they should be made tnoiulily, and 

mould be pioperly audited, 1872 C.iudul estiniaies should first be made, ami should 

be followed byprogicss lepoits, as a substitute f<»i the prc'.enx system of supervit*ioa, 1872. 

191 K 1924. 19*25 The cpjpstion as to the mode by which v\itnu.S8’s line should approach 

T^tnbay arises at a point about 30 miles distant, 1873, 

loiportauce of the principle of good and vigilant Government supervision over the con- 

Structibn of the railways, *874. 1931 ExpediMiey however of tlu> present siqxu vision 

be) modified, so that the ludvvay engiut ers may not be uiiuecessariiy i rape led nr 

hanissed in detail matters, 1S74. 1876. 1924. 1925. 1931 Advantage if the d u-iMon 

of the ex officio Government direetefr in England were final except on important quesiluiis, 
1875, 1876. • 

Suggestion that the railway engineers should j'ceeive bonuses for etficient and quick 
work, 1 877-1883 -i— Advantage OT*the cornpauies» execuitng the wt^rks ihrough their 

own officers rather than by contracts, 1877. 1885 Low salaries on witness’s line on 

accou'tvt of the syi^tem of bonus being. established, 1880-1882— —But for Government 
interlereiice the best direction would from the first have been selectisd for the Ifue, 1884 
-j— -Aa a prrncipje it Wttuld have been belter if QdVrrnment had uiidertak<m the construc- 
tion of tlm railways; 'pfltctical obstacles however their doing so advautsgeously, 1885- 

It is f^ss^ntiiaily to the financial interiest of the fndiaa Qovehiraent to, encourage the 

canalru<stion of i ail wsTya, 1904, 1005^1934 ^FacMiiy for providing ungUfiragteed capital 

for Fill# elctenason.of the railway sysww, that confidence be' givehjiy the resuiu of 

the present underlAking^^, 1906-igxi. 1934 Objection to the sysiSta of a*directing 
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Xennedff, ColomlJahm Pitt. (Analysis of his .Evidence)>--**c^/lftcf^.^ 

board iO' for th<^ ej|K;^cution of ilio worka; a alQgl«> res(ia>niMblo^ofiiMi^*^icp 

better. I912, 1913 — ~jMore than two*^thirds of tho paymei^its iw caniwa^n wit^ witn^'s 
line have been mijide in England, 1914,^ *9*0- / . ^ ^ ' 

DtfFieuities.as regai*da supplier* of wooden sleepers m India wbidli have neoesai&tad the 
trafismission of slcepeis from this eountiy, 1916# of pro- 

curing excellent sleepers fiom Australia, 1916, 1917. 1 9aii-^~*"Ad ventage entici^ted 
from the ii^e of iron sleepers in India; recotnmendations already made by witness cm this 
point 1ms not been sanctioned by the home Government, i9'ao-i9V3* 19^7, 19*38^^936- 

1948 Af)pioval of the office of the Government consulting engineer iti India, piovided 

there be les< interfereure in detail, 19129-1931 No portion of witn^ss^sline is yet open,. 

1932 Saii.sfactoiy receipts on the lines hitherto opened, 1933, 19^4- 

How* tat the Government of India can bo said to have pursued a course of delay and 

neglect in regard to tlie railways, 1936 Advantage if there were a ptactfcal and 

eminent piofc^sional man to consider qrie^tions on the part of the Indian Government at 
home; Sir James Melvill does not decide iinportniit engineering questions, 1949*^1954 
Greater pow'ors 1*4 cently (fionfei red on the ex o/jpe/o director, and greater despatch 
consequentl y in ihe set dement of questions in this country, 1956-1967- 

[Second Examiiiatnin/J — Calculation showing the great importance, in s financial point 
of view, of expedition 111 ihe execution of the works; enhanced cost the works 'are 
prolcuigtd ; f'xamination as to the aceuiacy of the data Ufion which this calculation is 

based, 1958-1979 Table, in dlusiratioti nf the foregoing calculation, ccvitaining a 

ffnancrai iintiJy^^isof the Indian Government guarantee (>rinciple, as applied to ilietiint: to 
be CM copied in 1 he 'cousr ruction of the line ot 335 miles between Btiinbay and Ahmed- 
iibinl ; data for this table ctmsideivd, 1958-1979. 1 999— -—Reference to the btidging of 
the riveis, the great and almost the only practical impediment to lailway conistruciion 
111 Ind.a, 1969-1973. i9go-t20ii. 2026, 2027. 

Nature of the progiC'^s made wdtii the surveys and woiks of the East Indian line when 

witness lcd*t India in 18,51 ; 1980-1982 “Full approval by witness, when Government 

conhidting encinetr in India, of everythini: thai was propo'^ed to he done ms regards the 

coni*tri!ction <d the East Indian line, 1982-1984 Personal in«*pect\ou of the line by 

witnc^^s W'illi reference to 1 he direction proposed to be taken, 1984-1988 — — ExplaUaiion 
in deiuiJ as to the gioiinds upon which witne^-s recommended the indirect or Ganges 
Valley bne to Miiisapore, in prelercnce to the direct line, 1987 et seq. 

Fuiiher examination lehnive to the loiiie of the Bombay, Baioda and (Central India 
Kailtitay, as n commended In* witness; consideration of st'verril objections raised to this 
line, more e'-peciaily to the portion proposed betwi^en Bombay and Surat, 2048 ei seq* 

— Consider*. tion of* the probable amount of traffic nlcmg this railway, and of the rates at 

whu h it can he carircd, 2034-2077* 2085-2090 — — Fuither leferehce to the advantage of 
the line from Bombay to Surat, ^c. for the carriage of cotton, 2050, 2051.2057——— 
Explanation us to ttie *iiiaiu object of the Bombay und Central Incfia line; the principal 
branch, that is the Taptte line, was to go on ti» Mii'zapoie, 2053-2056. 

Considerations as to the heavy nature ofsom^* of the works on the fioirilf^ay and Baroda 
line, moie especially us regards the c-rossiiig <#f the l3a>sein and other inlets of the sea, 
andot ihcNi ibndda,Tapiee, and Mhye n vers, 2067 -2oh?4. 2148-2160— ‘DQubt as to the 
delay before the cominenceitient of the railway works tri India being attributable to any 

oiher causes besides the at lion of the Govenirneni autboritn s, 2091-2094 Impression 

that delay had not arisen, when witness left India, through any deficieni;y in the i^iipply 
of bricks, 2095-2098. 

Further statement in favour of ihe indirect rather than the direct roiUC from Calcutta 

to Mirzaporc, 2099-2106 Necessity of sending large supplies of iileepers fiom Ei>gland 

for the Bombay nnd t*cnlral India line, on account of advices just received %s jto the 
high price of sleepeis in Bombay, 2107 — —Considerable odvauta^ of iioii sleepqfs over 
wooden sleepers lurther adverted to, morr* especially as regards tlreir duration, 2108,2109* 

Bad economy in the construction of traoiroads lOi Igdia instead of railroads, 21 lO-*— — 
The only economical principle is a good and efficient railroad, Importance 

of due pioportiqn betvneeu the power of the engines and the weight of the traffic on each 
line, 2111 — -~]Pi<?ference further given to the systo^ij^ of const ruction through, officers of 
the companies rather than through contractors, 21 12. ^ t 

On the Bombay and Central India Railway iberearp nowoneengiiiteefittnd.tw^lll^ 
as!>is(anis ; hovv these are distiibutcd, 2;i i3-*2i 15*^ — — 'Pr^c|iQe on t*ie Hpe in^iegarato 
ihe agency employed in the inspecnon of the, wor6s dpi'ing^ execution, ,21 tOntl *8*—-“ 
Loss of several valuable officeis throuab sickness ai|4deatli|. pi 
to tile employment of an adequate staffof engineers,, 

ten miUs would amply repuy the cost of isatarhUsiMiicnt, 

»2120., * . , , ^ ^ 1 ^ ''■J ^ ‘ '■i' -;iky ^ ^ 

Groi»n«f« ibr ‘Concluding -tbftt it «vii( nlwnya 
to India that mtry bedenaandtd bv the neccaai^^e* of the ratlwajref 
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jlTenned^, Cotote^ 7 i»Ati! <A«*fyM8 of hi« Evitlettc*!) — &inUnu^.> 

lower ai»oaiit' «f tlie ralo o# f^eig^t oatwOrds thitn' hofne^^ards 
' atwingi'in freight if irrnv ideepera bo adopted^' 0x93. ' '' , ‘ 'r ' ]: 

1^0 weight of the rail sent out by witueas’a company is sixty-tivo pouadis |iO>^‘yard[ ; 
ib oppean toaaawor, 3127-, — Iron sleepcfs or beat era, for Wbowt twenty miles,, have 

bc^ aUo)ved to he sent out as an experiment, aiag, 3130---— The non slct^rtt,' which 
ore known, ' byt the name of Adam’s g(rder*rHil, have been tried with HU<'cesa hi this 

* ooontry ;■ they 'are on the longitudinal principle, 3130-3132 -'rile woodett' ileepers 

Oent out hove a)) been creoaoted, 2133—2136. 

' Practice of the iwilway company in obtaining freights, 2137, 2138— — The ballast 

* engines and locomotives will be sem first to Bombay, and thence by boats to Snrai, 2139— 

2142 Weight of the ballast engines, and of the tiain engines; they aie 10 be sent out 

ia pieces, and put together at Surat, where an establishment is being formed, 21.43- 

PuillK^r statement aei to the pioEcress marie wi^h tlie works on the Bombay and Central 
India Line ; if ihere wi-ro 600 .miles in hand ihey might be opened in about thiee years, 

9146, 2147 More advanrc^tl progress if the company Ct»old have ac ted on the sanction 

of the line by the Governor-General, 2161-2163 A<lvanlage generally if the selection 

and sanction of the lines were left to the (ioveinor-General, after the Home Govonmient 

* had assented to the financial arrangements, 2162, 2163. 

Statement «s to the occurrence and the extent of delay through the'hbsi iice of power 
in Si? James Melvill^o decide <)uestu>nsat theiuilway boiiid of witnes^*s cjuiipany, 2166- 

2177 Instances of delay through the relu^iiiil to s.mction the appointment of eiigineeis, 

217ft, 2179 Improvement il* the pr<‘seni power*^ of Sir J, Melvill enabled him to decide 

all ordinary questions on tiie paitof the Court of Directors, 2180. 

Way in which the supervision by the Goveinmei‘t engineer in Bombay, Colonel Craw- 
ford, or by his subordinate’, has disheartened the railway engineers and created delay, 

2181—2190, 2204-2207 Usefulness of Government supervision if exe rcised wall great 

discietion; piobable absence of delay m such ea'-e, 2184, 2185. 2198-2203 Witness 

of rntlitaiy engineers for the contiol of the itiilvvay etigmeeis considered ; iiiiponaace of 
the former having had previous experiem^e in railway woiks, 2191-2197. 

Importance ol the Government consulting engineer being a person in whom hoili tlie 
Governrrieiit and the companies can feel confidtiice, 2199, 2200 — Furthc*’ approv.il of 

• ^system of monthly reports, as presenting a means of adequate super vision, 2201-2203 

Hardship upon witne'-s’s Conipnny in being charged with interest upon the dividends 

whilst t^ere are large sums of theirs iu the hands of the East India Company^ 2208-221 2. 

KuduthooTuiy Bridge (^Madras)- Illustration in the case of the Kudulhoondv Bridge, of 
the inconvenience and delay consequent upem die reference of qiiesticms to the consulting 
» ^ngiiieer^of thcjicompany in England, Pears 2526-2r^30. 2582-2593. 

Explanation relative to the consideiabie time which elapsed iu icference to the bridge 
over the K^clulhoondy ; final settlement of the quc^tion m tliis country. Walker 2845— 
2847. 

Kurraehee Harbemr^ Intention of the East India Company to improve the harbour of 
Kurraohee; the harbour has been very favourably leported upon, Andrew 3238, 

• « 


• L. 

Labour^ PatticularB as to the i^upply of riati\e labour on the East India Hallway works, 

and the payment made for it, Nottd 795-810 Great difficulty in procuring labour in 

tbi| Rajlnaiial districts in consequence of the Santhal insun ection. id. 795 Tiic rate 

pfr day is about 2i<f» or 3rf-, ib. 807 About four natives arc equal, us regards workj 

to ptie European navvy, id. 809, 810. 

Reference to the o|>eraiion of’ an impressment act lately passed in Ilidi;i for impressing 

^ labour; exempiion of railwav labourers from its operation, iVoad8ii-823 The natives 

aire very hamly workmen ; ure not employed as skilled labourers, Sibley 1074. 1077 

* - T he Government demand (pr labour has not hiiorlered with railway construction, ib. 
iioo. 

^ ^afaNtiur wad afWr a time readily fJrocured for the Madras Railway, Bruce 1257-—^ — The 

ialmurers were paid regularly qirery week, 16^ DifficuUy as regurfts the supply 

ofakHte«) native Itfbour^ but’ not as rega^rds cioskillt^ labour, id. "1339^1348 — ll-jquire- 
^ ^ fdeutptone iime by the Oovenfiment that nittives should be employed as masons, 4 cc. ; 
iltastratioo of ttie ohjdetiotis to this teqoirement, f//. I523- 1526. 1 533“— Wi mess would 
-wi* likVe Siampekfi adperintedcitentd cxclwiv^fy ; iii some placed trustworthy natives 
migbt be employed ae inspectors, &c*, but as a tule they should be utider Europem^, ib. 
^ ; oa ttie MMyaa into dlmuutv iiiad^uaieautiq>bes ef^*labour^ Wuther 
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Itabour — continued. ^ 

KinploymcJit on tb© CSrc^at Itidtan Pett^tnauifir Jine, of natives h» well ae^£t|rropeai2S)i as 
iuspeiuom, &.C., IVati 3<>33» 3«>34- , ^ ^ . 

Laiitudo allowed uik regavcis the amount and disivibutioii of labour ou tise £a|t India 
hno, Baker 3330, 333 *”* — Relative rates of pay on Government works and ou th'e^il- 
way, ife. 3389 « 34 iH — -^Particular class of natives employed' on the railway worjcs, iA, 

33^3*33S<i-- turtber inference tc» the rate of wages respectively on tiie railway works 

und on public works, the pay is sufficient to provide food for the men and their mmilies/ 
Baker 3494-3500. 

'Want of skilled nn!iy«* Iab»Mir on the Great Indian Peninsular line, Sir J. MelvillQ^ag 
— — Difficnllv ui obtjninng skilled labour in India, though not from titis country^ iA. 

3741 Endcvivour to employ the labour and materials of the country, as far as possible; 

instances of this, Siepkenson 3999. 4000. 

See 11 Uo Cowpu/soty Labour, 

Ztohore, The extension to Lahore is certainly a part of the system of the Hast Indian 
railway, JVbaetgiC). ^ 

Zand. Engagement hy the Indian (Tovernment to guarantee, free of expense, all the land 
ie<}Uired for the railvvay«^. Dampers 29. 

Local (Joventmenis {LuUa) A<lopiion by the Home Government of all lines sanctioned by 

the Indian and local govcnnmMilR, T>anners 223, 224 How far the Gov< imuentof 

India or the hu al mivernineum can bo said to have pursued a course of delay and neglect 

in regard to th*' railways, KenneJt/ 1935 It only on very important questions that 

the local governments refci to the contra! Government, /Jafcer 3305, 330 ^ 5 . 331 5-331 7 

It IS not the pracrice to reft^r to the supreme Government for the decision of any 

questions about demands (or inoreased staff ni the PresKieniaes, ib. 3373-'3375 It 

would he w'ell if ttie Home Ctov* rnment/ were to delegate to the local authoruies every- 
thing connecied v\i!h the execution of the works and wiih the management au<t detail of 
the railways, treats 3924-3926. 

also kuperoinan, II. 

Local Alanagcment. Sec AgenU in Indict. Management . 


M. 

M Aim AS Railway : 

1. Prehminnry Proceedings in connexion with the Sanction of the Scheme. 

2. Varying Hates of Guarantee. 

3 . A mount of Capilal paid up. 

4 . Sajivtion of the Cuddapah Route instead of the Bangalore route \ Menits^ 
of each. 

Line to Bellary. ^ 

Bangalore Branch. ^ 

Prog? ess of the Works. 

Cost. 

Traffic. 

Pi ofits. . i I II 

Qncstiot^ of Construction by the Madras iiovernment. ^ 

Natine ( 'ontracts. 

Staff. # 

14 . Absence of n system of Transfer of Shares in Madras. 

15 . Impiovemrnt if the Executive Management were local. 

16 . (Mcncrally as to the Government Supervision of the Works ; Complaints and 

Explanations hf*reon. ^ ^ 

17 . Coniptnint and Explanation as to the advances of Money hy the ^Local 

(Government. ^ 

Complaint and Explanation as to the sysiem of Monthly Reports and Pub-- 
liention adopted by Ciovernment. 

Complaint as to the Supervision exercislltkover the TVqfflc Arrangements. * 

20. Stoppage of the Works in the Salem District with the view to the adoption 

ef a different Route. * , ^ .. 

21. (dranck'^ine io the Government Salt D^ 6 t. ^ > 

22 . Chief Engineer : ^way in which his Duties were fktjiileii. * v, 

23. Proceedings of the Court of Directors in r4sgard io the l^iwal Supervision. 

- ^ 1 ii * I ' 

1. Preiiminarg Proceedings in eonnexio,n wit^ the .Saneiion , cf ihe^ Seker^ ; 

Accaunt of the early history of ilie Madra© Railway tho tioheme WMnikiod ttv present 
dev^lo^ent alKiut the end Of 1^53, 4va^ in 

^ 845 f for thv^ purp</se of con'^tructing a railway at Madras; but after stv^oy^ani* unsuc- 

• ^ * (, * 


6 . 

7 . 

B. 

iK 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


IH. 
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Jlf4J>Aa« jR-4|£»^^K — coatinued. 

1. PreUminatif Proeeedinifi in conmetUm wUh the sauciion cf the Schemer-txtiai^. 
cetwkful application for a goarantcte, it wound up in 1847, Walker *6o5-t‘35op—- ^The pre- 
»et|t ci»npaivy ttpfdicd for a guarantee in May 1849, but view umuccettafiil, ih. 
wig. 

•In Februfary 1850, tbe company renewed the application, and subBeqxiently took other 
, steps in the inatter, and in May 1852, a gnaianteeof 4^ p^r cent, was given on 500,000/. 

fdr aline from Madras to ArcoC, TTn/fteraC 14-26313 Arrangements in 1853 and subee- 

■*queotly for extensions of thi- line first .igreed upon, i/». 2627-263J ‘Diftereut amounts 

of capital and different rates of guarantee erabisoed by the nnangements up to tho pre« 
sent time, ib. 2627. 2632-2635. 


2. Varying Hates of Guarantee : 

Exception, as regards the amount of the guarantee, in the ease of the Madras Com- 
pany ; somewhat lowet terms in this mstance, Danvers 30-33— thiough 
the difib'ient rates of iutere-t guaranteed, WalHer 2636— — Different market value of the 

shares hearing different rates of niteiest, ib. 2753-275^ — Objcctiigiable operation of 

the varying rates of iiiteiesl, iZ*. 2758-27(12 The investment, on the whole, has been 

a popular one, but tbc capital could not have been raised at all but for the guarantee, 
* ib. 1 763-2767. 

. 3. Amount of Capital paid vp : 

Capital of 2,754, 690/. hitherto paid over to the Kast India Company, and balance of 
287,000 1 . in their hands at the present time. Walker 2637-2645. 


4. Sanction of the Cuddapah Route instead of the Bangalore Route ; Aferits of each 

Difference of opinion between the cential Government on the one hand and the Madras 
Govenuuent and Madras R.nlway Company on tlie otlurhand, in leuard to the course of 

the Madras line, Danvers 82-87 Delay thiough the difference of opinion about the 

line of the Madras Company, ib. 243. 245. 

The Indian Government dtrected the course to he taken by the railway, but the niilway 

engineers surveyed and laid out the line. Walker 2772 Examination rtlative to the 

respective merit's of line by Cuddapah, .md ot that by Bangalore to Beliary ; evidence 
adduced in favour of the lattei loutc, and in {•oiidenination of the action of the Homo 
•* * Government, in requiring the adoption of the former loute, 16.2773,2774.2781-2802 

— -The hue by GuddH}>ah is somewhat the 8liorter,f6. 2774—— Reference to a letter ftom 

the Cyllector of Bellary in favour ot tlie Bangalore route, i6. 2791. 2794, *2795 — — The^ 

Madra^ Government have been much in favour of the hue by Bangalore, ib. 2791 ^ 

Views of t:oli*nel Peais as to the advantages of the Bangalore route, tb. 2796, 2797. 

, Further statements as to the advantages of the line by Bangalore, over that by Cud- 

dapalt? WalMr 2961 -<89^^* 

Grounds upon which the Board of Control differed from the railway authorities and 
the Ea-.? ImTia Company, in requiring that the Madras line should go by Cuddapah 
insu>ad of by Bangalore ; witnes-’s view w.is that tlie latter line or branch should .tiso he 
made, Sir J. Me/vill 3598-36«o- 364®“3t»50. 


^ a. Line to Beliary : 

Pariicpiars as to the negotiations with the Couit of Directors in regard to the terms 
of the contract for the line to Bcllafy; they arc not yet nrr.inged, Walk^ 2676-2689. 

The Court of Dnectors have, sinco witness’s lormer statement, eonsentvd to withdraw 
certain objections to entering into the emtmet for the Noitli Western or Beliary line, 
y^aUter 2791-2793. 


. 6. Bangalorg Branch: 

• Anxiety on the parts of the Railway Company and of the East India Company that, 
the wotks in the Bangalore *brarii-l! -boulcl be comnienued ; belief that the objection to 
proceeding arises from the BAard of Control, leather 2665""® 676* 


7- Progress of the TVgnhs .• 

Dcngtli of the lines of the company; portion completed ; periods at which it is usti- 
MMited the several lines and works will be completed, DoiMterx 74. 

* Witness and two assistspts cominen^d the surveys fot the experhaental line from 
Mtrdras to ArcOt ha April fS'SS, and 4he nm .vrtte opened on' the 1st Jolv 1856,, Bruce 
'■ Vtti36**'ie40-*i— -—Dehiy iii' the completion of the fiite to Arcot, on acebunt of only 50 miles 

of It having at firH been sanctioned', ib, 1239, 1240 Reference to sqovs ol witnei^’s 

' reporte ih*eifpi«nat>ot> of'tHe' operation of ‘the' eysteiii of constmeting 'the .Madras line 
^#il^«t.o**«i*»ctor» j socoe»8A>f -tlie system, ifr. i ^ 1 , tS4«— -yiffa Cbi^apy, conducted 
'<opt‘rati0ajs.|^'V.i!ein&te -didtriets withemt awjt diioet iMotsetwm' l|>ofnilQoi^rXi|iaent, ib. 

1 ^44* • ' ^v ' , , o'’ . * , , 

4|.i0 — J. I1.4 Completion, 

• I 
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Ilf4JtttAS liAJLfVAy^—— continued. » 

7 . JPiOfftehs of the WotAa— oontinut.d. 

pitrM»nit time, <d lunety-^even m»liP«of the tine, 1045, 1414®—— 
1 he ptogtesft made viith the woiks has on the whole been very suttafactotyp ti* 

E.ich secMicmof the lino might he tjpened in two years aftei its commeneement ; this result 
has huluito been alluuod, ifr. i3i4-i3i8"~Rf‘feri nee to the view oF Mr. Pifth<^r^aad 
ottiei stUiet^ in Maduis^ us to tlw' piogress of the works, <6. k;)ili**t3S4. 1347-*! 3 
With a propel staff, and wtUioui (jovuiinient supet vision, the whole lm<^ from Madras to 
lie^pooi migbi have been hnisln^d when witness loft India, ifr. l707*-i7l0'~~^Necessity bf 
ilie cieKv at one poiiod in dcteiminim; the course of the line after the first fitly mitesp i& 
1711-1716. 

CiroiiinstAnoe of witness having; reienily heaid from his successor that the line is not 
likely to he complttr d to Beypooi until almost the end of 1860, that ts seven years after 

llie coiiuneiicc ment, Pena^ 2395-0398. ‘2477-2481. 24H7-2490 Abneace of delay 

through the actual pi icl'ce as legards the coiistiuotioii of the works, ib, 2491, 2492. 

Tl*e works were com nieiKed in July 1853, and by July 1856 «^fxty«^five miles were opened, 

ITuZAer 2624-2^7 Mileage open and piugress mudt^ at the present time; by the 

middle of i83<)the liru 1*' expected to be open to Salem, 200 miles from Madras, ib. 2655* 

2657,2658 liehitnee to a lepoii uccMved by the lust mail from Captain Johnston, 

Micci^bor to CoioiK I iVurs, wherein the latent peiiod assi&nied for the opentn^T of the 
entne hue m the 1st i\I ry ihOo , inisappieiu 11^1011 of Colonel P«-ars on this point, ib^ 2658- 
266^ — — ^I'hi geiiotul suivey of ilie line has bteii made as far as Bellaiy, tb, 2()90«'2^2 

Very lew ^ ases of dcla\ in the construction of the woika, 16*. 2694—*— -The works 

me now beui^ 1 imetl on entirely through the i iiginec^rs, t/>. 2699* 

Almeiue ol uioiind hn charging the toinpany with undue delay in thc^ con fiction of 
tlie woxks , taking tvciythiiig into c’ousidejation, the diiectors are well sitisfied with the 

piojitsv iimde, Walket 2725, 2738-2752. 2771 Explanation that only an expen- 

ineut.ii &i ctioii of the line v\as begun 111 1833, xb — It was stated that the entire 

hue might he completed by Jaritniiy iH whcic as tt iiiay completed by the end of 

tlnit ><ai, ?i. 2725 2771 RcKkucc' to a iccent lepoit horn Captain Johnston, ni 

winch strong testimony is ]>oine to the sat isfa«wti>ry progress ol the woiks, and to the 
clhcK/nyof ilti engiiiec IS, /A 2957. 


B. Cost • 

1 hi^ Mulids line ha-, co^t under 6,ot^o /. a mile, JianaetK 138 — — The cost of tfie 
completed poition oi the* lieypore line ih about 6,000/. a mile, tncliiding stations, but 

without rolnng sioc*k, linue 171S Bchel that the leniaining portion ol the line will 

^ lint he evccuied loi (>,000/ a mile, PcniA 2394 2396.2398 C »tisiderable excess of 

the c-tiiiiiiUd of the fiist sixly-hve miles <jf the hue, rA. 2399-2401 

Siateinent showing that the cost of the fit it si*vcnty'-one miles of the line iiiducliug every-^ 
thing hut lolling stta k,has bet u at the late of k ss t ban b,ooa /. 4 rnile, Walker 2724, 2768- 

2770 Belief as to the inarcuiacy ol doiiel Pcais’ statement that the poittou of the 

line Mo he co nplen d wdl cost muc*h more than b,ooo/. a mile, lA. 2725. 2770 Any 

excess ol cxpendituie ovei the regulated cillownioe, as in the c*ase of the bungalows, has 
gone t ) tile clirtou' of coiisiiut tion, lA. 27 ^ ^-2737— — If the whole tine can b • executed 
at ihe same cist as the poifion now open, the origin d esnmate of 7,000! per mde, 
including lolling stock, will moie than cnvei the outlay, lA. 276S-2770—— Belief a*! to 
the inai cm ic y of a statement by Colonel Pears, as to the excess of cost jHer mile beyond 
the enjin ei*s ebliniaie, lA. 2895-2899. 


{> Ttaffic i 

lionbt as to the Madias 1 ail way obtaining all tho local traffic in goods, Pears 2437, 

2438. 24 )U. 2486 P<»pu)c»us districts throii^fh which parts of the line rims iA. 2446, 

2447. ^2482-2485 Omsideinhlc im|Mrntante of piopcr steps being taken to bring ihr 

>ciU tiaffic on the laiUv ly, lA, 2544, 2554-2556. 

f^ottoii IS xtili cairied along the load by the side of the railroad, Walker 2812- ■■■- 
Great advantage if there were depots of salt in the intcrioi^ of Madras, ih 2813, 2814 - — 
Tlieie aie t^vo trams »a day CAch way between Madras and Vellore, tA. 2815— -^Very 
considetuble mrseasc la the salt tiafbc ovei the line, nmelii greater increase expected, ib. 
3003. 


10 . Ptpfiis 

Dou* t as to the line ever earning more than five per coot, or even that amount. Pears 

24of)-24i3 The ^mrtion now open does not as y«i earn aoytliittg like five per renV» iA. 

2412. 

Aniouitt leceivfd by the railway company a<» interest, and amount tMaafeAned to them 
aB pir,4t«, on the optmed portioo of the line. Walker ad46, 0647 — — -Qrottnda for diMent- 
in^ licmi the opmiuii of Colonel Pears thrti tlw laiiway wift nevei earn more than dye* p^r 
tent, piofit; ijicrenstng amount of tia<fie adverted to hereon, ik. soos-^-x-Dptmon tim 

ihe 
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MA^Rta Railway — contumetl. 

10. *Pr(»^#"-^oiatu»u«J. 

the Unc will pay retnarkebly welt as soon as tltere is a saMci^nt Ipiis^th of it 

upen^i^ &ir M Suaphaatan 40e6. 

11 . Qwition of Construction hy the Madras Oocsrnmsnt , 

^leleieuce to the cucumstance of the Madias Govemment having been anxious them- 
«»$lvesto eonsUruot the iailway» Jiruee J«3i. 1377-1 a8o. 1306-1313, 

^aVitnesn has always feU that Goveirnicnt should construct tho works, jt*cars 3343, 

‘ 3344. 3338*^334 ■—*— Failure of the present aysiein of consti u< tiou , gteater delay 

theieby, *6. 3340-3376— • Enhanced cost ol the luilway through the wuiks not being 
undet taken, by Goveinuieut tb. 3351—2354. 

.Further statement that the Madras lailwiiy might have been cxttutcH at a. much less 
<Obi by Government, though not at such a saving as 50 pet tent., Vnos 3394—1^01 — 
Considerable saving of time also, li the woiks had been undei taken by Ooveinmeut, ib. 
339.'i"'®iJ97““' — Beliet that the wlmlc hue might bate been completed by (TOvenimtnt in 
fgui \tar&, ifr. J397““'~m'i*bution in suppoit of witness’* aiguineiit that the tailway 
might have betu made inoie cheaply and evpeoitioiisly if undertaken by Ouveinnient, w 
®399”84^'» 34 14-34 24 -—Witness siipgcbled at out time that Government, having made 
the line, should allow It to be woikcd by a compnnv, but he now (onmdei^ that Goveiu- 
ment should themselves woik the line, as beut^ more fui the benefit of the people, ib. 
3493* -MOS* 

Belief that Goveinmeiit c ould mti muk" the 1 iilwny muic cheaply than the conipanv, 

Wutkrt 2724, 27*5 ^77b Infoi mation ii lativc to the cost of luiteiiils an<l of ficiglit, 

and the couiae adopted by the company lu pioviding ftcight ; Govetniiient could not 
have pinciired the tuimcr tor less money, and must have paid mote toi the lattci, 
ib. 3724. 2736-2732— —1 1 the company had been iiiiicstih ted by Guveininent they might 
have, made the line moie ecoiiotmeally and cxpeduiouslv, tb 3724. -776,2777— — Neitlier 
the company nor the Goveinment could, tinder any citcuinst iiiccs, have completed the 

Madm« Railway in foui years, 15.2843 huiibei statements that Ooveuiment could 

nut have executed the works mote cheaply 01 expeditiously than the Railway Company, 
if unfetleicd by Government, tb. 21)00—2904 , 

Inaccuracies of the ilUistiationh cited by Colonel Pears, in pioof of his aigumeiit that 
£io3criimc lit could coiibiruct the ivoiks moio cheaply und expeditiously than the lailway 
^ company. Hi uce 4089-4094. 

Native ConiracU t * 

Bclsy through the failure of the native contractor" engaged upon the Gorlattuiu 
and Palai bridges, * 2656. 2698, 2699— Tlie Madras. Company have had no 
^European contiuctora, ib. 2698— Belay tbiough the wish to employ native conti actors, 
<572698, 2699. 3768. 3743. 2744. 

la. 0 

Inadequate aiafi always employed on the undei taking, Jiruce 1248—— Strong com- 
plaint on the score of the obstacles raised fur some time, to the employment of a sufficient 

stall of Euiopean inspectors over the woiks, ib. 1519 c/ set/. Circumstance of skilled 

^lakouipi s having been sent out on witness’s requisition, and of his having been lequued 
to give explanations on the subject , refeionce to his repoit on this matter, tb. 1519* 15,54 
——Cseiiil employment of some pen>ioiicd soldiers as inspector*, 15, 1527-1 530— 
Efficiency of the pupils tqkeii by the company fiom schools in Madias, tb 

*549- 

Insnffioiency of the staff of engineers on the line fuither adverted to ; witness dues not 
attiibute any blame to Colonel Peats on this scene, and cannot say that it may not have 

been the fault of the railway directors at home, Bruce 1687—1702 Amount of the 

European staff necessaiy in carrying oui the woiks, tb. 1719-1728— — Inefficiency of the 
inspection of the biick-woik, 1723-1735 — —Actual staff of eugmeeis employed on 
each twenty-five miles of line, tb, 1939. 

In urging the impoitgncc of the appointment by the companies of the most efficient 
repieseutauves in India, aseng>ne«A,&c., without refetenoe to inteiestedtor personal eon- 
sideiations, witness does not imply that any improper ap|>ointmenu have bei n made, 
Bears 3377-3383— Suppoit given by witness and ihe Government to applications fur 
an increase in the staff of enginfcrs, » 5 . 3531-2533, 1.580— JPeeJmg ex{frsssed by 
Ooveinmeitt m fhvoar of employiag European ikthordiiMites as sparingly as possible ; the 
decision^ however was loft with tho railwav dnrectors m England, <5,3531.2581— 
Witness does not make dny charge agamst the engineers uf indifference in tho dtscliarge 
uf then dnties, 15. 3541-3543. * 

Grounds upon wliicb the rkilway board in Uit3 country declined to a^^iid but (he 
incic^sed number of engineers osked for by Ht. Bruce in January 1854 { the nbmher 
howevei has been*in3reased as til* exigencies of the ease tequirecl. Walker 3694-^697. 
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Mjkj>n4S jKjiiZirjiK~cont5n«ed* . > ^ ... ^ 

52 & 0 &. «70o---~Cui3«m«to Bruce JM^ving been oblige^! thi'pugb i£l^h|ielth,^^')f0eig]a 

the office bfehief eugiueer to the Company; delay on fhie ^ooxg^ Walker isyogi 
DeJay through the deficiency ior a time of akiiied 
umber of rngineera engaged reapectively otii tlie ,Madraa and East 
there are four to every seventy-five miles of the foimer, u8o&<--a8dfi^'*rr-A 
through the chief engineer .not being allowed to. draw for English sahordjaate assistants, 
ib. 2831. ' ' , . , , . ^ 


14 . Al/j^enceofa St/sfem of Transfer of Shares in ^ ^ • 

Circumstance of there being no system of transfer or registration of shares irr Madras ; 

check thereby upon native investments, Pears ^^340-2345.' 2390-2393. 2444-^ -*HeftSoti$ 

why the Madras company have not thought it desirable to have a register of shares at 
Madras, Walker 2809-^2811. 


15 . Improvement if the Executive Aftmage^nent were local t 

Reference to the circumstance of the chief authority dn the case of the railways, as well ^ 
as of the Government, being in this country, JPea;*« 2338-^341 —^Disadvantage in^ tlie ^ 
oxecotive management of "the railway being in this country, and in all the capital being 
raised here ; advamage if there were an executive board in Madras, £&. '2384-231^, 
3f n 9-39^4- 


IC. Generally as to the Government Sn^ervhion of the Wdrhei Complaints and 
Explanations hereon : 

Evidence condemnatory of the minute Government supervision evercised over witness. 

Brace 1247 ^Eifect of the minuteness of the supervision to retard the prouress 

of the works, «&, 1248 Witness accords tlie best intenhons to the Government officers 

111 the exercise of tiieir superintendence, ib. 1249 Unsound principle on which the 

Government supervision was based, ib, 1240. 1262 Sore feeing produced m the minds 

of the railway engineeis through the minute supervision, ih* 1250. 1262 — — ^Witness 
complained against the undue interference with his mode of action, but mi redress was 
obtained, ib. 12,51. 


Reference to certafn complaints by Colonel Pear:* and by the Madras Government 
in legard to the progress of the works ; injustice of these complaints, Bruce 1252-I255. 

1259-1261 Although a very good military engineer, Colonel Pears was not cniafifi^ 

to give a proper opinion upon the progress of the railway, ib, 1366-1368 — -—Pleasant 
character of the verbal communications between Colonel Pears und witnej^s, 1381, 
1382 — —Colonel Pears offered no suggestions for remedying the ftiults of which he 

complained, ib. 1382-1384 Instances of the exercise of Government control in regard 

to gradients, curves, &c*, where the effect was in each case to increase the cost, ib, 1414— 

1416 Instances of vexatious interference in trifling matteis, such as the (Pxpense of ft 

timekeeper, &c,, i/#, 1416. 

Further statements as to the great loss of time generally through tliae xmnufe Gbvern- 

ment supei visron, Bruce 1516 As regards a power in wiUiess as a subon^ate, to make 

pill chases, it is haidly correct to look upon him us a subordinate at all, nor is the money 
^ent to be considt^red public money, ih, 1555-1S57* i6®7""1671- ^676. 1579-^584—— 
Complaint in regard to the drawings, and minute information reouirec| by the Government 
.engineer, relative to the engines and carriages. Sec. on the line, ifft. 6l7-*i683— — Inipre^i 
ston that Colonel Pears may have required the drawings and hiforiimlitm ^ about the 
engines, &c. as useful in the event of Government itself ooDStracting a line iu dbe Presi«^ 
dency ; Colonel Pears wished to have a line w construciedf, ift. f-MDolonei 

Pears wtfs formerly in the same corps as General ISira, the chairman Of the Madbiw^'!^ 
way, Bruce 1684-1686 ; Walker 2915, 2916—— Witness cannot defiim tHe'pi«>ppr|^ of 
del^y due respectively to the inadequacy' of the staff and to the Goveramcnt ^nirpw 
Bruce 1703-1706. ' * « — j ^ . 

Witness has been employed »s Government consulting en^gmeer upon the WwIrs^W the 
Madrat Railway sinoe their commencement nearly fiv^ years a&n, jPeaiv 2214— — 
Anxiety of witness as well ns of the Madras 'Raitway offica^ lhat tha woi 4 ui 
should be Carried, out prompt! yV^&, 222i^--~Con«demble 
diffei-ent questien^, but the works of the line have ndt hdm deleydd^ 
2224;---~R^ti^J^<^dtiYe system of coiftrol suggested ftjid ai^ ttjwn %r 
coi3structiph^^ofih@''J^ftdrn^ line, ih* 2^40. ‘ r 

^ Id dt of titoortan^ 

aj^^nt w weU^ae wHh^me cVier a ^79 

Vh^re was de^i^e 

a$ to the execution of the works, th* 228o«-7-*-**Saveml siwgmliiM 

witness, some 'Which'' Ubt to-' %y "the 

S^bordinaie wfiSeti Obmpfliay.tll&i^ 

tnent, ih. 

ihem^deficient ini*atrength or waterway, 2402. * t -r 
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10. tiMeralfy as to iht Governmstit SnpervisioH of ike Wwhs^ 4)C,--Hq«intmu«(i. 

Itl#t«oc«s of the Madnife Company’s a|;entti, Mr. Small«>y and Major Jenkins having 
gratej^lly apkuowledeed the part taken by ettness as Oovernmant engineer ; on the 
whole witness workra very cordially with those gentteiucn, Pears 3474, 3475. 351 1— 
-*illfefcrettee to the last inspection report by witness m Sepiembcr iBgli, wherein 
ha speaks favourably of the progress then being made, ib. 347(1 — ^•^.Kxplananou as to 

* the infonnatioti and the drawings or tracings required by wimess from the chief engineer 
lit regard to the locomotives, dtc. ; nepessity of such informatiuu und plans lu order that 

* witness might bo competent to exercise his supervision in a pioper manner, ih. S594-» 
a6oo. 

In Madras the supervision has been exerciseil ton minutely, and tluting tlie latter part 
ef the operations of the company has been of a harsh and ratlier arlutraiy character, 
Woiher 3778— The &upervi'>ion has been irritating to the railway sei vaids,*and has in 
some cases been productive of actual del.iy, U*. 0771). 

Further evidence as to the extent to which delay has arisen through the Oovorniuciit 
, supeivision in India; cases cited iii illustration of the delay on thi::> senia, Walki-r 38 iG- 
3843— —Delay through the minute drawings required by the cnmultiug eumuuei,/^. 3833 
... I .. Colonel Pears and Mr. Bruce were both very acalous ofiicera, but weie s<imewliat 
'impatient, ih. 3840. 384;^ — ■ — The cuinpany’s agtnt hua conipluined of the (hn’cmiiient 
interfeieuw, ib. 3917, 2918. 

"Belief as to the erioneous interprctatioit placed by the Madias Coveinnicnt and Colonel 
Pears upon a eeitaiti de''potcli from the Iiulia House as ti> the lelatiou in which the lail- 
. way. company stood towardatho OuVerument, Walker •Jp./jS-ap.'jG. 

Reference to the oideis of tlic Home Governmem as showing the close nod stud 
euptrvision required of witness, Pears 3913— — Duties o| witness as to the audit of rlu* 
aueouiits of expenditure; sdtcr.ition made by him in the practice on this point, th. 3914- 
3917 Etceptiuiial^ m<>tnnceB of coinplaiiit by the home autlunitics with the super- 

vision exercised by witness, ih, 3937, 3938. 397()-— Ciicniustaiice of witness’s leports 
not having been generally bifare the llailway Board, who decided everything on the 

reports of their agent, ih. 3033 Uisptisal by wnness ot the great mass of raiiwiiv 

business without leference to Goverinneni, i6. 3945 U'ltness was from the first most 

anxious to act in huiinony w>itb the raihvay ofiicial-, and was always on tcriuB of cordiality 

• with them, ib. 395fi-39.>9> 

I* Further defence generally of the system of supeivision established and practised by 
witness ; though necessarily difficult of application at fiist, it will gradually be carried 

out with greater facility and more harmoniously. Pears 3970-3978 In the earlier part 

ot the proceedings there may have been tw'o or three ociasioiis 011 winch witness erred, 
ib, 3977— —Belief that the supervision never interfered with .the progress of the works 
* tor one hour, expept in the case ot the suspension qf the works near c^alem with a view 
to better gradients, ib, 3979. • 

Reference to* the complaints of too minute an interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment consulting engineer as appearing to be in pait well founded, Rep. p. v. 


17. (Jomplaint and JSxphination as to ike Advanca of Money by the ILocal 
Crovemmenl : 


Cdnsideralite difficulty frequently experienced by witness in obtaining the funds required 
for the payment of salaries, wages. See. ; strong complaint as to the practice of the local 
Government on this score ; efiect of the want of proper funds always in hand t(#enhance ' 
cost and to create delay, Itrvce 1417-1448. 

System established by witness in regard to the adv.-mces of money to the Railway 
Cogapesiy’s agent or chief engineer. Pears 226G— Probable inconvenience and delay on 
KMgtaeioiMi through the withholding of advances until the proper reports or returns were 
forthootniog ; toe railway officials, and nut witness, were blamcablo for any such defi- 
eieifcy of funds, ibi 336^-2274. 

Delay on some occa*-ious tbrbugh the withholding of funds, H’n/Aer 3837— 3830— — 
’BMttfmnve. to a letter from Mr. Smalley, the former agent of the company, m winch he 
.seems to admit that grounds exist^ for withholding a certain advance, which was 
howeaer mode by the uovemiadbt, ib. 3870-2879— <«— Instance of the Railway Board 
having ndcbresiMd iho Court of Directors as to Che withholding of funds in the autumn of 
iBfS i thme tuts beeo no ftiriber eansu for remoAstmnoe on this setore, ib. 8d79-2883~— 
MbnMrthiit as to the syione inconi^paifnce, apoonDtiag jilmost to a •stoppage of 
amrluii widah n w a d ted throagA ^°e withbpldi{ll^ of fmids in August and September 18^6 ; 
how iir o iio«»witqidsM»iioo of aeconnts nmy have been at the boumn <«f jche rsfoml to make 


The eesiiw^ol'llir, Wa&er In r^rd to tiMt advance of funds i» much st variance 
with the ehNnlnwqiMl of the factsf partioft^e hereon, to the effiict thsf; there was elYrays 
aetlSeient hilanoe Ib ^hands«of tile imWay o4i«iais,i’hKn 39<>9« 9d5i*‘*3953< 

3960-90®’- ’ • J - . , . 
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JtUDA^dr continued. 

* 17. (.'omplaiuf and Sxplumtioit as to the Athawes of Monejf, ^c.*-<*continucd. 

Evidence as to the inaccuracy of* «tt|t«nfient«, by Colonel Pcare* tiuit the ojO^ciaU of the 
Madiua Company had always sufficient fbuds m haod> JStrtUie 4088. , 

le. Complaint and Sipifotation as to the Sjfelem of MbtUhlp BepytUt hnd publico- 
tton adopted bj/ (Hovernment : * 

Grounds of complaint against ihe practice in regard to the publication of leports 
by Colonel Peais and the Madras Government adverse to the conduct of the woiks $ 
uiifRirness in witness not having had any opportunity of publiidy answering iheii criti- 
cisms upon the engineers, JBruce 1 363-1 27C. 1280 C/ xe7.«>—— Witness chiefly com][)lains 
against the monthly reports of Colonel Peuis and the c«nsut<s conveyed lu them; they * 
w ere contradicted b> bin annual reports, ib. 1280-1286. 1353—1360. 1374-1 378— —Effect 
of the unjust censures of the Goveininenl engineer to check the energy of the railil»ay 

engineers, 16. 1313. 1372-1374 Impiession that almost all the engineers ou the line 

have been censured, ib- 1326-1328 —— Colonel Pears* monthlv re])«rf8 were made upon 

tlie repot te to him by witness, ih. 1361-1365 Previous to the annual report and at other 

times Uolunel Peats inspected the workb, 16, 1369-1371 — The iiiontbly reports weie 
unneceisary and injurious, i&. 1372-1378. 

Explnnation of the practice adopted :n regard to the publication of reports by witnCidiS 
relative to the progre'-s of the Madias line; care taken tfiat expiunaiory stateiiXMits by 
the railway eiiginei'is should also be made public, /’m/i 2245-2265— —Groundlessness 
of a ceitarii charge by fiftem or siAteeii i>f ihe lailaray engineeis that ex parte statements 
had been published by witness, tb, 2259-2261. 

Fuither explanation anil defence of the srstem of monthly supervision by vritness 

o\er the expeudituie. Pears 2406 Explanation as to the faults occasionally ionnd by 

wiinesa m nia mouililv leports, with the piogiest on dlflferent paifs of the line; incentive 
topiogies*. by these lepuits, tb. 2501-2510. 

Fuiiher leleieuce 10 the memori.*l by the disirn t and assi.iaiit enuiiicera in leg iid to 
the supervision by witness and tiie publication uf his icports ; its iinloinrded uliniaeter. 
Pears 2572-2579*. 

Evidence in condeiunation of the practice of the Madras Goveinnicnt in puhiiahuig 
ceiisuies upon the railway engineers with refeieiice to the piogrcss of the works, (Vnlker 
.8.^8-2856— Infoirnation rtjative to a memoiial by the railway engiiicois, coinpliuoipgf 
of the censuies passed upon them by Colonel Pears and the Madras Govi iniueat ; actioir 

of the Railway iioard in refeienceto tins ineiuotial, r6. 2857-2868 l>isup])ioval of the 

practice of the Govei nnieiit .11 Bombay, as well as at Madras, in publishing coires- 
jKiudeiiee reflecting on the railway engineeis, IPatt 3141-3143. 

Further explanation of the piineiples by whicii witness, was guicTed in the publication 
of repot ts; inaccuracy of statcipents that iheie was ever any suppression of e\pla<^ 
iiatorv letteis from the railway ofiicials. Pears 8929-3932— Ahstnoe of niuonsisteucy 
between the progress leports and the general n-pons of witness, 16. 3954— The docu- 
ments complRincd of, as reflecting on the engineei s, wi re punted for tHh use of the 
Government i.iilwiiy depaitment, and, as witne.>8 believes, have never been published at 
all, I ft. 39C6-3969 

Copy of cngineeis’ tiiemonal, eomploiniiig of certain censures coniteyed upon thein^ 
tilt uugh the Goviriiment department, vipp. p. 293-295— — Extract fiontr the luniutcs o^“ 
consultation, Railway JDepartnient, lefeiied to m the engineers' nietlioriaIs,*<ft> 295,296. 

19. Cowplatnt as to the Supervision exercised over the H'raffiP ArrangoauaUs : 

Witness cotmihuns against the Government intei ference chiefly as regards’^o traffic 
and conduct of the line when opened. Walker 2779, 2780. 2953— —The trsffio mauager 
lias eoiuplaincd very much of the Government inteiference, but the supervision on this 

score has been much modified, ib. 2919, 2920-" ^Th« mam objection raised by the 

Madias Railway Company has been lately with regard to Goverameat control over the 
traffic operations. Pears 3975. * 

Slippage of the Works in tlte Salem Distriet. toith the rieto to the adapllotis of 
a different Houle: » * 

Statement as to Colonel Peais haviug in 1856 ordered a new survey with the view to 
a diveision of the Madias hne^ as oiiginally sanctioned; considerable delay and eodfusum 
ill consequence of this survey which was stopped by the Odyerumeoti tMtd the fosfieoded 
works continued, on die retnoastrance ofdie company* JErims 1629-1645. , 

Explanation as to achapmi^ suggested by witness in the cooree Of, the Madra«i^i)i^y 
near the River Cauvery ; tnisanaerstaading in the matter^ and "delay of about six weeks 
befoie ihe uri^nal hue was ^igain allowed to ho proceeded tviUt, JPeats 29 % 5 -*»e 33 . • 

JDelay tbrougli the stoppage Of the aorka in the SaloDJi dietfkst by order ht the Govern- 
ment consulting engineer, with a view to the exaibinlitioa ait aiieruative liue of devia- 
tion, If’rtft'rr 27421 2744-2756. ■ ’ * , * I * 
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21- Ht^cU TJne to tike OovcmmetU Sait Deji^oi : 

Exf^Uin^tioa of the grounds upon which wiine«%^ recommended ilmt a vhort biancu Hue 
111 criimoxion with the Government khU depot t»liull be laid denvu upon 11 naiiowi^r g<inge 
than the railway itself, iV«*r« 2644-2557*-— Ifiipiession tftat the branch is not above 
Hoo or poo yard* long, /6. 2553. 

« Iiifoiniauon relattvc to the bmiich hue proposed to be eo^istrueted down to the Go^etn" 
Bait <it pfk ; obiectiouB tc» its betniC eon<tti acted on the naiiow gauge |m>po<4ed by 
• Colonel PearSf WidKer 2033-2949'-— The bianch U debciibed by the tail way riticeis u^ 
being 1 i mile in length, tb. 2935-2937. 

Fuiihor explanation lelativo to the action of v\itnOs^ in the innttet uf tho branch line 
to the Oovtrnment b<ilt deoot. Pears 3909-3912. 

22 , Chief Engineer ; uui/ tn which his Duties wue fvijilled : 

Witness was employed foi about a yeai at the Calcutta end ol the Ka'»t Iinha Itailway, 
and was hubsequently fi*r iinn veais in IVIidras as the chief enuineet of the Madras Rail- 
, w iy, tiiute I22b — —Past cxpeitcnce of uiinens in civil enginoeiing, th 1379, 13S0, 

Veiv laige puiun occasionally in the haiid^ of the chief engine ei, an 1 of the* district 
iMiuuieeis; impel feet cbe^k heuon, Peurh 2275 -227^— —Dehi^ in closing the accounts 

of the cinef engnnci, of wh isc iutC2titv tlitie was no doubt, i/>, 227b i<me a» 

i( gaid^ coiicspondoL LC^ Kc- between the couipaiiv's rt£;eut and the chief enuine<‘r, 

ib 7 2513-231O. 2533-2540 A<liui*'Sioii hv All. ^mallev, agent of tho company, as 

to the Uiflii ulty 111 ptocunug piop r actoun^s prioi to a Ivanccs litiiig made, tfj. 2yi5» 
251O- 

Exjdanation as to a cinsuie pasncd \>s the Railway Roditl in 1H35 upon the <oudii<t < I 
Ml. Biiicc, and cornered iti a letter to the company’s sigent, U'^alhtr 28lft-2H23. 2835— 

2844 Objection tnaiU bv tie couip my to the pnbheatiMi h\ ( 2 o\ormiieiit ol tins 

cfiisijie upon Ml. Biuce, /6. 283^, ^^44 Mi Biuec was on the whole ftii able, 

efficient, and mobt zealous seivaiit, ib. 2h3<)-28|,4. 

Ihc agent has tiequeutly obsrivcfl upon the want of pun^dualitv iri llu undenug of 
meoiintb and flic evplanatioiis of the elm f engiuesM weie f^umetiines iinsi.tisf.it tt>i y, 

IVulUr 2873, 2874. 2890-2894 IZxpla iat»un as to the dealing he(t»ro lb* seliteineiit 

<#f Ml. Bi lice’s act ounU ; tin > \vtr<s howtv<i, '•alislacioiilv clos< d, lua^niucli as oiii of 
^^bdtit ha!f*a-u iliion steiliiig thcie \vu^> only about iwupemc-hultpennY unaccounted ioi, 

• * ift. 2884-2889 Explanation as to tlie ccrisur }>»ssud by the Madias Goveriui\jjnt nno i 

Mr. Built foi having < ominenci d t(ie Ooiiattuiii Biid^c without sanction^ «ind as to !Mi« 
Brucj having been subsequently cvoneiated b\ the* Kailwav B 1 itd fioin blame in the 
uiattei, /fc 2905—291 1 Doubt us to the Madias Gove inmc 111^ having been in posses- 

sion of «iiy cxphiuitory lettei fioni Mr. Br nee which they could have puhb^hed us a 
•reply lo tli^ cetisin^e in the published letlei fiom tho Railway I^ouid m 1855, 2921 - 

Witness nfvei*wiote any Utter 111 reply to that of the Railwai Board iti 1H55 ten*4iiring 
limi on ceiiain points ; he ha*» never seen the charges of the (ioveiiiment engmsei upon 
which that letter was based, Btuic 2930-2932. 

The Rail wav Board have bad occasion to find fault on tne score of 11 regularity in the 
•truuBOiUBioir of papers, &c. by the engrueer:» , tlie agent tit Madras has aUo cotnpldincd 

on ihis point, IVafher 2992'*2994 The pitsf*ui a^eut has been aiixiuris iu bniiix up 

tlie engi fleers^ accounts tuote closely, and to %ave an uccountanr for the engnucuing 
depariineut, ibn 2996**3002. ♦ 

Arreat€ in the conduct of business by ih<» railwav officials, but not in «ituass% ta^ie, 

Pmr» 3946^3960'*^ Cncumstauce of "tlie Railway Boaid m London having fi^qucntly 

complained of the insufheieut information sent home with nidentH, tb^ 395J * ' "As i< gaids 
ibc^iilay m the rendering of the necuuntx ol the chief eiigineei he had .iltogcthei tc»o 
muelf work on his hands, tft. 

^l^vtrncts fiom a lettei fiom M|*. Bruce, dated Mndta^^, 0 October 1835, demuu the 
accuracy of ^certain chaigea brought against him m bis conduct qf the woik*, App. 
Pm 296. t 

The Gomi^qfittee cannot ihinkT that the pi weeding^ of the ihtef engineer of the 
railway Q0i»[*any have beeto wholly fice from blauie,t /x v* 

* 2B. JP/MMidSiffgs of the Coe^t of Ditect^^n regord to the i^ocal Supeivhiont 

Pair and impAftiat action of the Cobrt of pirecitpfs as opposed to that of the local 
Govdtrrnnent m tegielrd jto the prouress and cunc^uot of the works of Ihe Madras lisal- 
wky, Bruce I 1292^ -^Statement as to pertain oideis having beou aent out by the 
Odiirt of BlfrOi^toH with rea;^rd to ihc beat supervision apd the puhlipatmn of otfipial 
reports; the foimon^of has not beifttjptopeily received^ 429^-1297. 1330-* 

1337*-'^ — InstrtiftiOit 4|Mtsoiit to Madras totitodtfy the stipeiii^^ioD;, UKpre e^^pecn lly^ after 
the ime is opencd,'#S£r Meloilt 3662^ 3ff634 3^517 1 *- 37 ® 3 * 
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; • 23. PriKeedingf j^ the Court of JOiteciprtt Ac^— < 9 n^w(!t. ^ « >s'. . 

Reference bf the Cpmeeittee to the circewetance of itniireiCttQiafi h«^g heeo: 4eirt 
out fixMB' the home muthiirities to the Madras Govemmeot' to yelajc Mre attper- 

vwtooin , force tbere> ^ithhugh such inetructfons have not as, yet tak^ ^s||<^;4®<5#>^P*T* , 
See also AgentB in India. Be^ftore Harhour. Srichsi 2, ^ * Mt^^aU^St 2. 

Cauwary Bridge, '■ Competition, Kitduihoondy Bridge. • jPemipii^t' J '.Sheers, 2. 
JEngimed, Wieggon Iron Work. . ■ « ■ 

JUstla^ Ghaut. Obstacle to a line into the Dcccan by way of the IVIalsej, Gba^^ Wait 

3000 - , , . , ; 


Management. The immense undertaking of the East Indian Railway Company when 
completed in its entirety 'may be readily and econoroicaliy managed hy a Boat'd of 
Directors in this country, Sotid 916-9-21. 

More prompt and tconcjmical execution of the works if the Railw'ay Company had 
adopted a plan of prompt local government instead of the present coniplipated and 
obstructive system of double Government here and in India, Bears 2425-3437, 844^. 
24’6«> 245P- 2625-®53o- 

See also Agents in India, ' liailway Hoards. Supervision. • 


Materiais.- Abundant supply of materials available in tins country', Danvers 1Cm|., 105 

Great difficulty in stjppty mg material in India, s6. li;t, 1 14 -Actnal tonnage of materials 

forwarded fioni this country, ib. 127-130. 136— — Delays have of course arisen through 
the necessity of sending materials from this country, ib. 244. 

Particulai-s as to the quantity and cost, as well an the fieigliiaffe of the materials .sent 

from England for the East India Railway, JVourf 4 SO--488 JVlateiials amounting to 

85,458 tonnage have been sent to India for ithe Madras line, 1#^alAer 2648—2650. 

fSeealso Bricks. I’leig/tts. Indents. Inland Transpoit. Iron. ■ .Sleepers. 


Melvill, Sir James, k. c. a. (Analysis of Ins Evidence. )■— Was until lately secretary to the 
Oouit of Directors, and has since 1849 lieen ex opieio diiector of the Indian Railway 
Companies, 357 1 -3573 Very limited powers first vested in witness as e.r officio 
director, 3574— — Important anfl useful enlargement in March last of witne.'is’s ^w'er at 
the boards, in regard to indents for railway 'materials, 3575“35^7' 2f6o5- 

3699-— — Indenis for increase of ebtablishraenl still , go through the same process s,.s 
formerly wus required in tiie case of indents for materials; thus piocess>e5plainpd, 3579- 
35»3- 


Delay consequent ‘Upon the former piactice in -regard to indents for materials, more 
especially on account of the reference to the Board of Control, 35^ 36s^j“3^5f) 

Objections to any further enlargement of witness’s powers as VfficiaI^iredtor,*3588- 

3592. 3614-3620. 3051-3655., 3793-3801 Necessity of all instructions from the 

liailway Boards to their agents in India being sanctioned by the CburU of Directoi s and 
Board of Control ; considerable delay occasionally tlirough this requirement, 3593-3695' 
Information ns to tlie delay in sanctioning that portion of the Bombay and Baroda line 
fiom Surat to Bombay ; engineering difficulties and iraffie prospects of this portion of the 
J«*®» 369!»i.3597-- 3^27* 3761-3763- 3851-3853' 39?4-39o6 — —-Oroujlds upd» wbic^the 


Board of Control differed from the railway auihonties and the lidaet. Jndia' ComiMmy in 
requiring tliat the Madras line shouid%o by Cuddapah instead of by Bangalore ; witness’s 
view was that tlie latter line or branch should also be inade, 3598-3600. 364^—3660. 

There have not been any serious points of diflfeience between tfee Co«ll erf Dir^tors 
and the Board of Control, 3601— —Witness considers that Govermneitt acted.anssly in 
delegating tiie construction of the railways to private companies raithir than id utEtdertaking 
it themselves, 3602. 3802-3809— -Opinion that the OoveimMent saperyisioii in India 
has-been oceasionally too minute, and perhaps vexatious, 36c^3660| 3061 super- 
vision is novt working more easily and satisfaotoiilji', 3603. 3w@o. 

Advantaipe ip .the companies being represented in India bp individuals rafoei' than by 
boards, 3!604 <h— ^T he Govenimeiit cmitrol ehonld be comple'te'and',effioietil^''tMaf should- 
be cxertsised foittonaUy and modetately, 3605, 36^?-*— -Rol^hba to the cireaipsiance of 
the Bombay ^Gfovemment officers ha^g on the wbole^wbrked haMn<h)fon% with 
tlte Board of .:fo« Gfoat Indktu Peninsular Company in India, 3 607-36! 
factory mnfoier fo Ishioh the c^rationh Of the Haiiway Bodrds in thtt ooUntt^' baVe i^n, 
coifou^ted; witness tuts wotdtod vmry baxindbioosiy-'wtth them, and folis' nevtbrwxi^tted 
his.jjower oPVetn, 36U-3613. 3660- 374V 37 f» 3 ' : r \ 

The Government eamiot exercise to nmoh mgitaBM and caatiqn. fo 
* 36a t , 36a 2 -*«— ■IndapecResicy of any very foige and suthfon eatmis^ w 'l^e 
3602. 3739, 3740— —i—lUsk' incurred bv the gnamntte j’^tfmeimlEiii'may infodbhffoMrded 

as. public tnwiey, 3603,3624 Thw of c^wol 

be relaxed, but the expendiiure must be carefully guardtd, 36s5-3f$i6«^ 
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Melvill, Sir JrameSf K.c.B. (Atiaij'sis ofhia Evidence 

, Went of skilled native labour on the Great Indian Peninedlar line, 3639— -^Sawetlon by 
iioi^ Dalhotieie of .the ■ Bomlmy ' and Barod'a line,' 363o-^363a— -Hftfiml hitherto ■ lo 
aanction an extemitm -of the .Baroda- line vi& Indore to A?rra, ■3633^3(84 1— — w . ,of thje 
' Hoaiia'£lov«ritment the trunk Jinei Only ahouhi' be guaran.tei^,'3lb39>364t.' .. ... 

" ItQpressibti thai^the auper vision has heed most strict on tlie Madina lihe* sdCto. 3^81 

~»*X!tMrt:ruclions sent outto Madras to modify the eupervision, mo re, especially after the 
dine 4s opened, 30@a> 3663. 37tti-37a3--— -Reference to the unwiUmgn^e of iarge con- 
tieiptors in England to undertake contracts in India undet the Government Ot^tvision, 

• 3668-3671— —Objections on the part of tlje Board of Control which led <0 the non- 
Hcoeptance of a tender by Mr. Thomas Jackson, for the construction of the Bast India 
line as far as Baneegunge for 8,ooO 1 . a mile, 306<), 3670— Anxiety of Government to 
employ the energies and resources of native contractors, 3O72— -Failure rather of the 
European contractors in India than of the native contractors or Parsees, 3673-3G76< 

Notwithstanding the Government control, there have been some few instances of 

objectionable expenditure, 3682. 3685-3687 Witnesss, as official director, would feel 

great hesitation m disallowing expenditure .which had l^en sanctioned by the Indian 

• Government, 3683, 3684 Mere expeditious construction of the railways in India, 

notwithstanding the great engineering difficuUitts, than of railways in England, ^688- 
3694— Opinion that the Hupej vision has not caused much delay, 3689. 3704-3706. 

Further reference to tiie expediency of proper comrolover the expenditure, 3700-3703, 
3798-3361— —Advantage of the position of witness at the Boards as a means of preventing 

competition for ft eight, 3708 The 'pi ogress of the East Indian Railway has barilly 

been satisfactory, but the impediments were unforeseen, 3709— —The iailure of contracts 

has been productive of much delay, 3710 There has been occasional delay in obtaining 

the services of competent engineers, 3711. 

Grounds upon which witness prefers the contract system to the departmental system 
for the execution of the works ; he woult^ like to see the latter system tried, 3712. 3746 

Fault attaching both to the Government engineers and to the railway engineers 

in the difTerences between them ; this was owing to the novelty of the position, a Inch is 

now being properly understood, 37*3-3718 Direct supervision over the works is csscti- 

tial, 3719, 3720 Practice as regards payments by the lailway companies in London; 

useful clicck on the part of the Court of Directors, 3724-3730— Convenience if witness 
.had power to appoint a deputy in case of absence, 3731* 

i* A demand by the chief engineer ol the East India Railway for an increased staff of 

engineers did not come before^ tlie Railway Board, 3732, 3733 Testimonials /equired 

in the ca-e.of the officers sent out by the companies, 3734— Explanation as to a refusal 
by the Court of Directors to '•auction the use of Adam’s girder rail, except by way of 
experiment, 3735, 3736— -The tmnsaction of business here aqd in India has generally 

^been improved Oif late, 3737, 3738 Limit to construction on the score of freight, that 

is^f the xuaterials^re still to be sent fioin this couniry, 3740. 3815-3820 Difficulty 

in obtaining skilled labour in India, though not from this country, 3741. 

Satiafactoi^ cbnduct generally of the railway engineers in their exertions in the 
execution of the works, 3744— —Excellent manner in which the oonstixuotioii has been 
carried out in an engineering point of view, 3745— -Greater tendency oif contractors 
in Fmgland to undertake railway contracts in India, 3747, 3748 — —Impression that 
•Messrs Bray and Elmsiey were the only contractors who succeeded in Bengal, 3749, 3750 
Importance of the Commissioner of Scinde having extensive powers of supervision im- 
ptOBsion that lie is satts6ed with his present pdweie, 3764-3766- 378s»^ 37^6** 

Great difficulty in the cdhveyance up the country of the permanent way, &c. I'equired 
for the East India line, 3767—3771. 3821— Pieseot position of the .Mutl^b under- 
taking as regards the raising ol money without n .guarantee, 3772— 3774— If the 
pteaent' line# are very successful, the public will probably jcome forward ■ without a 
guafanteO,' 3775 — —wqiuude for apprehending that the pi:oi^s canmot be large, 3776- 
' 3779f Probable cause of the greater harmony betwi^n the Oovernment and 

railway offic^ in Bombay than In Madras ; doubt as to its, being owing in the farmer 
ca89.t(>.tb^,ckmtract, system of conduction, 3780-3784. 

A Exjj^laAalitnt'as to the formation, of the- dofiartment of the Ipdla House which con- 
ducts. the raiinNWy busuiOss ; its efficiency, 3786-?3799'r7-~-PtO'0>pt action 6f the India 

• House jpj;cl«»iriiig .off* railway bdsincas, so aa*to fwavant-uny tielay, 3792— Approval of 
. fhd 'p)|e4»utions utken by the East India Compeny in 'Sending enghmara to Iod^,fo report 

' >,upen the'^&MwiWttty of railways, 3810-381®.! ^868 ,-^-*" As .re^rd* t^e ^at. 

• 'railways in. a military point ofc'.yifW tk .iill ran^atins to. be pr^ed^ ..3013, 

3814.,',v^|U ... 'i *' ^ , 

uk 'tegedis the supply of materials^, in .v,co|9H4k^6l^ihg the Imes*on the 
telbgipppii. ^winciph^ 3|8^ti 38$®--— Probable' formetlqn, ' hi course ,, of time, of tram- 
roaniiiiejfisiMlece 40 Hie railways ofh^rg^ suj^lies of oofton® 
ovi^tho'' 3834— Oommertnal as as political ,objecw hao in viyw by 
.Gdeb.rniniia^,'4B^tho, seiection of the line®, 3825. • 4 ■* . 
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Melvin, Sir Jame$f K. c.B, (Analyar* ofibi* Ev»dt*uce)-~o«ia^i«li«!i. ; ^ ^ 

R«ewune adduced in exphinatti!»»i 'rfnSE jtiadfjcftdon iff' end 'tSyaV^ 
pai^.of ilie dome .Goyermijteiu .befiMo to '-'£EU^<petttee'^i^lu:g!e^dlw< 4 aiiMt» 

fitr tfaie 4 iiti^uction of into India; first pro|voidtH)us hf ihi^potietp$it 0 B 

to Im^ooj ^8»d-38sd.- 3866-3885—*— llefereneeMbe ibe objeettone 'radtfe# by fNlnddaw^^' 
of C^tnd to. 4 }ie tesms fiimt .proposedy and to the eooeideribie pDOtponemedt utelbb;^ ’ 
in the comipeticeuient of d^e worksj^, 3835-3846. 3869*-3875. '"f '■ .' ' 

Cii'oumAtance of thf*te being n» riiHway yet proiridetl for ibe agrtdufitdmf 
between Nagpoor and ihc mouth of the Godavt-ry, 3854, 3855— — Excelletit 
oipated from the railways aa regaids the moral' and sueiat eondiilon ofthe'hativ«»'3866 ,, 
PilFereiioe at first between the companies and the Coutt of*fkfectors> in .regard' to’ tfib’ 
guarantee being one of dividend or of interest; how this difitrenoe viaseettled^ 3887^"' 
3888. , ^ 

Absence of unnecessary delay on the part of the Home Government in sanctioning lipes''' 
already sanctioned in India ; prtipvieiy of their inquiries before 'tanetiun, 3889-3893—^' 
Miuutu by Lord Unlhousie u)>oii the lailway system adverted to; exinellent ladilitiea' 
possi'ssed by hitii for arriving at a sound couclusion on the subject, 3894-3903, 

Melvill, i>ir ‘j'ame%. There cannot be a doubt as to the entire competency of the present ' 
ex vj^cio difvctor to discharge fuller powers on the part of the Ea->t India Company,, 
Noati 840. , * 

Mifitaiy Advantages of liaibcays. Estimate that n proper •.ystem of railways would render 
possible a reduction of at least 7,000,000 1 . a year in the military expenditure th%t must 

henceforth be incurred, Kennedy 1758 Further reference, to the great advantages of 

railways in India in a military point ot view, ih. 1840-1845. 

As regards the great beneHt of the railways in a military point of view, it all 
icmains to be proved. Sir J. Melvill 3^13? 3814. 


Money Market, The depressed state of the money market in 1847 was one of the chief 
causes of the delay in the commencement of toe lines, JJanVers 15. 34 ; Rep,p, vi. 

Mutiny. Interruption to the progress of the works in many .places through the mutiny, 

Danvers 100-102; Hep. p. vi Greater progre.’ts with the East Indian line but foe the 

mutiny, Danvers 210 Suspension of the woiks on the East India hoe tlirou^ the 

mutiny, Moad 626* The mutiny did not interfere so much with tlie progress of the line 

between Burdwan and Rajmehnl, ib. 785 The Santhal tnsurreriton and the mutiny 

are amain cause of delay in the construction of the East India Railway, Baker 3425. * 

Mutlah Railway. See Calcutta and South Emtern Railway. J 


Hagpoor. Circumstance of their being no railway yet provided for the agricultural district 
between Nagpoor iind the inouCli of ibe Godavery, Sir J. Melvill 3854^3845. 

Natives of India. See Contracts. iMhour. ^ccjpf Improvemertt. 

Noad, David Innes. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has been Secretary of ihe Ei^st Indian 
llailway Company since its formation in June 1845; 322, 323-— —Eplitical ant^ ,80cia^^ 
objects had in view by the projectors of the East Indian Company; the schejxi<! was .never T 
viewed as a com mercial speculation, 324— Origin of the scheme in ibis' investigations 
and conclusions of Air. (now Sir Macdonald) Stephenson, Communications between ' 

the founders of tiie company and the chairs of tiie Court Directors previoasty to the 
formatiun of the company in June 1845; 

The company has power to raise by shares twenty millidns, aVftl h^ loao threb ‘mitfions, 
326— Incorporation of the company by Act in Augpist 1849; 3 * 7 , citoitht f 

already subscribed is 8,700,000 1 . ; 329— —Details Utateinem br the cotutnuhilMnidns 
between the company hnd the Court ' Direetbrs subsCqaeiiily tp June 18451 
ei seq. * ' ' ' . ' , 


Bireotois in February a guarantee of foitir cbfiL bn an 


of twenty-five yeuto, 330, 331 Grestt financtel ' dfipreMtoh t^rbiutt' 

company from complying with the atrict tenns <dt ;fm^iW«gbi% — r^ 

Comment upon the bourse puieued by the bi^ibg'Wtiid negb^a-:^ 

tiqii, 332, 333. *365-373. 420-1422.-' ; J ‘‘•- 

The loss yf -time between 1845 and i84f^««*a.itfitv'dlfi«f leisese of 
sequent emVa^asmants, 333,, 371* 
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iVeoff^ ,^avi^ |^iSiv!^videfi 4 ^)>r*cm'|j'iiv^^ .I w 

In^ia C^oypan^'Mteiidv'tf 4 o< ooc^ruti^ tl»e raiiway* <i^b«pi»#lv«iLt 3jjj^ 3?4» -375* 

Furtlii^ .wtilit |he . 0 »an ol* l>inect0rii »i« Jnne hkmI Juiy 184H; arraogaitt^^t ,4 

thep tlw cK)BiipeiiQ&m«nt of th6 raiJwisty, 333— — OWf^tion u^ln< ; 

to withdiaw a certain Bill t|}t'en mltuost paaicbed tibroagli' Paff ' 
Imoicnt, 9;^. 376. . \ . , : ■ , 

> ^e|>t(ic(|RUonA^y.d^» Court in ,SQ{>tciitb«r 184^^ of the term, “ guaraateeU' dividewd;” ■ 

of a guaranteed interest of five -per cent, lor ninety-nine yeaiv , 
^3“'343''!'''^*~*4oUyO|)artVken in ,1849 by Mr. Wilson, then bccietary,<»f ibe Board, of; . 
Control, in., iHripiging about apd concLading the negotiatiou for 'a guaranteed interest of . 
five^per (^nt,»? 34 >' 344 * > - ^ 

Stafenient as to the Court of Directors having in October I 84P, after a (Ipl'ay of tlir^e - 
inontbs, declined to sanction a tenrJcr by Mr. Jackspn fiir the construction of the entire 
vrorks fiotn Calcutta to Kaneegunge, 345-347. 3.06-364 — ^Final si ttlcment about ’ 
Msicb i850'0f the salaries of ihe engineers, the extent of staff, &c., 346 Kxoeiuiitnre 


by the Company of «bout 80^000/. ni preliminary expent$ei$, of which only 33.600 /, was 
sjlowed to *forni a part of the {guaranteed capital; how the difference was made qp by 
the Company, 34 ^i-^ 55 - 37 s 9 -^ 3 ^^- 

Qircuinstance cited in pi oof of (he first understanding about the .ffuarantoe havinjg^ 

been that it was to be a guaranteed dividend, 377 The terms eventually obtained are, 

in witness’s opinion, better than those first asked for, 378— Bxhmiiinitoti iu further 

disapprove of the refusal of the Court of Directors until February 1847, to enter int^ 
negotnuiims with the Company; ample data at their conunand for cominLj to a decision 
at a niucli earlier p^'riod, 389-413* 


. The oiiginal object of the East Indian Railway Company was to make oil tijc railways 

which might be lequirerl in India, 407. 414, 41 6 -Tho guartiutee asked for was with 

refereitcc' only to two sections of the line from Calcutta to Delhi and bahoie, 4i6‘^4i9 
-- — — Vrohability of the East India Company at present paying the guarantee out of the 
balance of the subsenbed railway capital dc^positeci with tiiern ; propriety of their doing 

Fo, 408, 409* 427^443 Coiijfdeie plans or sections of the line have never been sent 

to this country, 423-426. 

Tlie Ra hray Company have paid over about 170,000/, as profits, to the East India 

Company, and have received in interest about 1,045,000 L; 444. 450 Conditions of the 

an^nufmeiU as regurds the appropriation of profit'^, 445. 4^0 Tlie ex peri mental 

i^ctton of 121" miles is producing more than five per cent, pruht, so that the Ea^t India 
Company would have nothing to*pay with reference only to that section; 448* ^ 

fyonditions as regards interest to the East India Company on advances by them 
towards the payment td’ interest, that is if the pr4.ifiis be more than equal to the guarantee, 

447—^50 Sundry rc'^pects in which the railway will he highly beneficial to tiie East 

India Compare, tfiat even should there be no profits the guanintee will not be^so 
much foes, 450-462^ 

The RaUway^mnpany sent out its stafl" in March 1850,2111} in January 1851 the 
first twenty-five miles of laud were obiained possession of, 463, 464— ~By March 1852 
the land for the section of 121 miles was obtained, 464— — In August and September 
1854 thiriy-^^teeven ami a half miles were opened for traffic, and by February ^855 the 121 

» mMea from Caleuttti tb Raneegunge were opened, 465, 466 jPrv»gress made up to the 

present trmb with the remainder of the line ; in thc^next two years about 506 udditiouaL 
milet wiH' .probably be completed, 467, 468. 519. , * 

A greater mileage would have been completed by this time but for the nheration, in 
1851,10 tlie direction of the line, 469-472. 607-^—— Witness does fitit admit that there 
has (|ny delay, through tpe Comp^my^ in the construction of the line, 471 — -vThe 
deviatiq^i iVpin the direct route to Mira^apuor was not yn witness’s opinion advisable, but . 

the Ppmpany are bf a different opinion, 473, 474* 6«3*r5‘^5* 534-^-553^ Im-* 

mense quai^ity of lt»*icks inquired foi* the constructiou ot the works along the Ganges 
^ valWy, 475-477--— The line to t>ellii or Meerui will be about 1,164 mi le^ lon£c, 478. 

479 liaJticutar» as to the quantity and cost, as weli as the lireightage of the tuateniUs 

sent fibitf Bhglasi^ '480-488. • 

jtDfl expense in the eonveyanoe of tlie materials m the country, 489r‘ 
491. 2. 614— r* Different contract altered ittttl^rdiffefeuC portions 

of the line, to , 4 ii^ah|sd, &c. ; failum of^sev^l of these^ 402r4d5‘— ^'I'ha contra^ hare 
.all been with settled, in Ifidia;. res«o#'W'ty in this eomitry Were - 

not applied t®.p 407 t — Faniaulara in ,iHriih the, large bridge to be 

buiU over the. Scj!m%j^in|^,p.,fi26-53iT-i — ^Xtarge Jwidges to be built over* the Mo.and 
the «!*N‘ks‘ tm^'-iWseoimtiOf the- IhmiJs.,*' very 

Ur|^ bridjB^r^ml^%<K>nsequence, 514, 515.526-529.^ .n - 

sooner \ff *iuppliei( 'of sdi— |« '|b ''eoVi- 

templ&tlew.to urn (iWulr ai^ 1«M Im^worl^ fn'tbe bridges, OdttipsSiy ' ' 

are proper freedom of motion, ail dilBcuUms will be overcome, 51 8» 627^ 

■ 4l6-**I. ‘F ♦ . Grounds. 
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JSToad, David Innes. (AudlyBi^ of hib liLvidenwy^onfinued^ 

QrouuUb (iH the deviation (rum the diroet louto to Mirzapooifi tho boit/^r ptk the 

indirect hue were a main cunsr of ihe chauTOi 6-13, 5^4 — --Pclay throatpn the fadpie of 

tlK* coutiaciaib, F<»r lommfcicial aud political objects tlie Itiica in Indfii h^ye oti 

the a hole hten fanly laid out, 

Kxninitmtion an to (he udvanta^eH and disadvantage^ leBfKeuvely ol eaoh iraute to 
Mtiaapoor; c htiracler of the gzadit nts, natute of the vrorka^ and extent ot the come>erc4>8&Ci. 

HI each case, 6 a 4 -e 63 - 66 ^- 67 ^ 6BB-O07 ^"Ihe ludneet iiu^ is longei by abonj^joo or 

ijo , dittHd/utitagt on tint* Be iit, 534-640. 646--647 - - Piobable cau$<c^a of tbc 

failuies of the eoutractois, ^54, 55,/i O73 — l^iijudioiai woiknoi; oi the contract ayatem 

un hithiitu puisued ^ advuiiMgi if tenders Iiud been adveitided for in Kngiand^r BS^f 

667 - r> 74 -#R 7 - 614- 

Devious cour&e of the line from Calcutta to Dt lhi» 568-572 Heavy coat of con- 

vening uiattriaiB from Calcutta up to Ali«ihibad» ^ Ickb cost ftom Bnaland to 

Calcutta, .>73—' 'fhc Company aie now thomsielveb coti«tii acting the vvoiku foi which 

the eoniiaitfei failed, the\ have no contiaots in piospei t on the main Une, 577» 578 
Stair mtut as 10 tli^ u fusal of the Uf pgal Governnicnt to aanottop giadtt^nt^ of mote 
than one in 300; 580* bo,}*-bo5 fii6 b20 

Advantago, uh regards tin couvevatirc of man of using the loinpletod partnm of 

tin line ib the means ol transit, bo^-tji^ Feeling ol LohI Dalhousie that the line 

migiit have been conj|deted much nioie rcadiiv, 014 Kxplanatuin as to itb paving been 

com)ni(e I that the (^t>tii|Mnv’s hnc cannot he >penMl as fat as Rapnahai fn seventeen 

>cins, b^i Faithor rr fc rtnee to tin ddiirulne^ tlaou^h waul of bricks, blame attn- 

huHiblt hcuun to tin G ivr inmcMit r» ^itncis, an I, in some degieoji to those o( the latl- 
v\uy coinpanv, foi not ^ivinL, eai ly iidoniuitioii is t i this scan ity, 621-^623. 

Suspeitbioti oi the uoik'i thiongh the mutiny, G26 ^Ihe banthal lebelhon has 

hr Cl vciy injuiiouH to th C oiM(Mnv- and hvts throiau back the op«iations for bome 
twelve months, tb -—Opinion that the f^ovei nni< nt supei vision in Imlia *s piepidicial 
to tlu^ Company, and h m < ausc d some tlch>, hiS-Ojo Knropeau staft of the Com- 

pany 111 In in», 631--; — Ilcbpccta in which witness complaitiB of the supervision cxeicie»ed, 
ihiough th^ (to\ iniiKiU eiuinMib, ovti the < iigincei*» oi the Companv, it is altogether 
of 100 detailed a chui ictci, and is vci> vexatious unrl obstiiicttve, 632-0,^64 

Approval oi tin right ol supervision and of a check upon the expenditure, tf nor 

c iriied too fai, 032-034 709 -Nainre of ihe supctvision ol which wittiiU vvemid 

npj rove, the latlvvay eui*i »< is should he iinfettcicd, save by an estmiaio jircwioesly 
tigT< ed upon, in tlic actual c \ecution < t the works, <>32-031.. 736-741 ■— «— Rt fei nee to a 
demand bv All Tmnbidl, tlit thief en^iiitii to the C )mjidny hi the Low i Pr vince^, foi 
an tidditioii c»f iv\tnty-fivt per « eiil to his start ; i^tusal of the Ic^cal govornm nt lu allow 
such uddition , iiur^^ase of ten pri i eiit. at once allowed by the Court of Dm ctors^ C>37- 
b 39 ^>44 OO2, 063 678-OHo. 084 - — Li tier from Mi. Tui ihult »o the Company's dgent 
it Calcutta, d ited 21st J luuiiy i8 ,8, cofnpt niiing of the excessive interlureuce and con- 
tioi in zb( Itajuiahd rlibincl 1 n the piit of the Govtimicnt ; exi\nmmtion in bupport of 
the s ail nit nts in this let < 1, t>j9 e£ ^ 4 ^ 

'llu ! uei of Mr. Titiiibull wa laid bcfoie -Sir James Melvill as ec ojffuio ducciov oi the 

ilinlwdx < 01 ipany, 64i>-659 Acertnn npoi! by Mr Tuinbull towaids ihe end of 

1857, leftience 10 the huckwork, &c., was not coiibidcred isati^iaccory^ and blame 

his in consequence been aitaclud by the ( oinpany to its eMgine(tr*«, OOo, C6l *660^ 
t)i)0. 08'>-<>07— — Re^ponsibilitv mctiiic^ by (Joveinmtnt by rca-^oli* of ipS supervision, 

671 OHi, ()82 735 »-lhe < xpenditu c sanctioiifd by tlic Govei ament has nevei been 

surtuumt, and the efiect is most (nejudicid 10 the cairying out of tlic ondeitakiug, 672. 

Piecaunons taken before entering into tlie ccmtiatts which failed ; necessaiy sanction 
of Govirnmfnt hetoie aii> eoutiaet was mtde, 674-677* 681-683 — Bxplautvtion as to 
the mission ot Air. Rendd to India to consult with Mr* Tuinbull as to the pmpTiety of 
laigi ly siibhtitutmg ircm toi biukwoik in the bndg* b, &? 5 ., 684-687. 698, ^9— ^Ths 
use ot bnckb 111 India tmn bevn father fonrd by the public authorities thevtb 700, 7t>i» 

Suiidijy ( hatinols thiougU which indent'* fio.fi the rHilv\ay engineers in India pas^ 

bctoie they 2\rc comptud with, 702 Heinaiks on the iriubihty of the Rditway Board 

to increase anv saiarv without th< saucUoti cA^jilu Court oi Ojireitore. 703“-7b^'-— 
Further stateTnent as u> the irritation caused by the auperviauiil of the military etigmeei^ 
ovei Oie luilwet^ e^ngmesra; pipfessioiml capacity of thi^ fornwir adverted tO hiireou, 714- 
728.^ 734— ---Ttl|p railway will b<» coostiucied much fiftthiin the estiiliate^ 73 ^ i yga-*-— 
Prebeble delay through the iion^conipbance With Mr* TurnbutPii {nrtetit fm dt 
increase Of^stsltf, 733. ♦ ^ ^ 

* [Second Hshiimiatidn*}-— rtinber camlanattod relative tuT the teporta about the eiiiarcii] 
of bucks, and the stepb taken by tBe Con^auy id eoiiocqu^aoe of jj{49^74£ 

• Delay of Keveial months bf>tore ihe C^uit of Jthrectdrs decided upon ihe xpeoeurec 

to be acioivted on tine aubjf ei» 74^-^747- • 4 

^ Itnpoitanr and ouerode functions*' of ll|r. iPatuMr, the OmhpSitiy^ vtgent atjOWfcutiu 
749-^763- Eefereiice to a complaint recently received from Mr* Palmer that He Could 



, i^oad, V^tvid I^nes^^ (Analy^ift of hi^ \ 

otit Vntei: trilo a i!»egol»auoo for iba pu^cha^te of some timber withoirt. c^<tam 
^'bifonsfioitiitTife^ engineer^ which w6uW imve preveateS tho ;neg<HiiiSloi^^ 

' from being mi^76i4^^y^Complaint in the foregoing tetter as tb' the aup^rVi^foiS m 

of Mr, Pallwt r to report ceases of obsttMctive ' 

, to the Company in Englantl, 765. * ' . - . - v ^ 

of €he engineers and assiatapts in each district of the line, 

767^ Selection uf the staff of engineers, &<% by Messrs, Rendel/ tlie consulting 
^ engineers df tb^ company ; class of (leisons selected ; there has not been a i^irit;‘le instance 

of m efficiency;, 7 ® 9 " 7®3 InsnflScie'nt number of enjjfiiiet^rs san<*tiuned by the Gotern- 

^ mtmt ; consideralTe incouveniencc 011 tJ)is scor<', although up delay <1!* any miportHUCc 

V has arisen direHly in cons* qiicm e, 773, 774. 7^4. 78O-78H- Tho mirttny did not 

interfere so much uith the process of the line between Burclwah and UaJdKahal, 785. 

Ih almost all cases connected with tlie staff, &c. the cMii;ineers o the Oompuny m 
India arc obliged to n /er to ihe local governnont^ whoj, in impoitatii cases, icftT to ihis 

country, 789-794 Pariicnlars as to the supply of native labour on the rmlw iy wprks, 

and itie payment made foi it, 795-810 Uoferenco to the operation of an irnpresAmcnt 

• Act lately passed in India for impressing labour; exemption of railway labourers iVom 
its operation, 811-^823. 

•Greater rapidity of construction if the rngiiicers of the company weie bound by 
'' eiF»timat<'S, wilhotit being i^ubje*?! to deiailed supervision, 824— —Understandi ig of the 
CotripuAy ihattbe ex officio diiect<»rto bf- appoint'd at their Board by Oovemment uould 
have absolute power-on the part of the Kast Inditi Company at once to deU'imine ail 

qtiestions Kubiiuttcd to tlu* Board, 825, 828. 8394 842-8^9 KxpJanaticm of the actual 

authority exeicised l#y the dncctor ; iiieieas* d ]u>wers given to him in July l8r;5, 

, and again in March last, his authority however being still must inconveniently und necti- 
iesftly limited, H27--84K 850-894. 

Average delay of about a month ocemned by the Court of Diiector.^ in iho st»ttUi;ncnt 

of questions Submitted to them by the Railway Board, H30, 831, 803-8(17^ 892-8^4 ^ 

Doubt as 10 any prac tical gnevance through the lo^s of time in the setllenient of ques-* 
tions needlessly referreci 10 the Court of Directois, 830. 8()8. 923-926 — — Bennubs rela- 
tive to tho long time taken by tin* ('ourt ol‘ D'rectms ladbn^ ihe setilmuept ol the c«»n- 

tiact for the Jubbulpore line, 831-838. 922 Coinph te audit and ctnitrol ex< rcised in 

regard ti> all payments by the niilwhy company, 852-862. 

• ^Objection to there being a ct^msultiug tngineci oti the p^it of the East India C >nvpany 

•or the Povernmem, 874, 875. 896-898 Di>cretu»n exercised by ihe con»uluug 

engineers of.the Compaijy in tlie choice of mateuals, afVer iha purchase has been svuic- 
tioued, 876-S79— -Funher statement as to ihe expedu ucy of advcitismg fur tenders in 

this cvmntry, 900-902 ^Cu'cmustiuices of Mr. Biassy having bean dissuaded from eutet- 

ing into any contract on account of' the detailed supervisiot* ov* r tlu* woika, 903, 904. 

further sCl^iomcnl in favour ol increasing the dl^Cletidna»y powers of the Govi'rnmpnt 

ex officio director, 905-911 Tne railway company are tuvouiable to Government 

supervision, ift exclcised without impeding business. 912-915 Tlie exUmsioii lo bahoie 

IS certainly a paitaf the system of the liist Lidian Uailwuy, 916 The immense undei- 

takingof the Couipauy, when wmpleted m its enlnety, may be jcaddy aud economically 
tnanaged by u Board of Directors in this country, 916-921. 

• • Engffteeriog qu^'Siious have not gciioially caused long disputes between the Company 

and the Coutt pf Director'^, 929-932—^ — Except lu the case of certain brirlge strui turcs, 
and pi ih© pemuuient way anti rolling stock., the cousulUug engmeers iu" this cniiulry 
have not. d|r©C^ly Itad to do \^ith the diieciitm of the hue^ 933-937. 


Highly saiisfactory leeults of the experimental portion of the Jme ; profit at present of 
abpu^six wnd five^ighuw percent, 938-94 K {^0-954------ Net revenue, of 170,000/. 

paid^yer.tp tbtf Ea>t uidiu Cou^ipany, 942, 943— --ritate of fi*eight for , passengers and 
^bds Ov*r the line, 944 — Use of indmti coal us ,(ucj ; its cost, — Up to tlie 

mesfitA laa .eaguies have beeq sent, out; jtheir cost in ^thia copntrv and on amval in 
ludiSvf 0 Sfir 8 !®*~ — Considerably cqpl traffic over ih© Une tla*oagii ih© branch from iiurd- 
wan to ; the coal is very abundant, 962*-966« 970'^g74-»-^— ^Objection to ihe 

tajijiway; ©oMpany undertaking iron o|; coal v.oiks; greater advantage lu sending all iron 
poimtry, 967-909. 975*-999- , , . > . . 


poimtry, 967-909. 975*-999- , , - > ^ 

. Aiet iron in lb© Madras yr^jaidency^ tao<>-^----Cbarge for the con- 

r^lway , ipot, pf tb« Cdny^any ip the formation 

cinb^l^ i093^,rvTlie nnesi^nj^ trani |lrar ©l^,bn^Wsno eoPsbtered, $004. 

1007, eaitbworks and, main bridges are constructed. for a doable line, 

b^ut tbe only mad© for a single tpOg,. 

, odbf bi: w i fe i obdri^rr ^>,wtlnab the 

' W^the' afulcmat Turp-ball 

'. ■, .„..v 

' ^ ’ • ' I 
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Noad, ‘i%tivifd' ilme», ''<AnM|y»» of'hi^ ■^' ' 

‘ eonsiHering ttie of Witsks ;>coR^d^niblci before 

' Mr. *r«riift>uH Tep«*rtwi Uie matter; t'o34**to^4/'S^^^Wb«^'fKHr^jct 

vkimet^ly «H unriiiuttseil eupply of brick «>, biit not Within <riih''tin«e' iW; Wbi^li ''-tliey are 
watited^ toi6-'t<»3i«i-i-— Very good bricks made by bdrtd' liy the 'na%irea|' l©aJ3?t^7-«’— — » 
Tbe CJompdtty are tei'irbO"' out laige number of brick<'makiag madhitfes; f'Ojfb^Ay'-.-Tbe 
probafote ct>«t of the dubbulpore tine ta estimated at'7,8oo/. a mile, exdths^e^'totlinl; 
stocky 1038.1040. ■ “ >r . „ 

Letter from the Baat Indiu Kailway Board t<» 'the CouVt of Dbrectort, dated arch » 

1848, with reference to the requireilieot of the latter, as tri the payment of a depositbf 
toO,oooi., cm the 31 at ensumg, as previously agrecfCl upon, JBo* p 68, '67-— — ^ 

Furthor letter from tbe Railway Board to the Court cif Directors, dated epth May 1848, 
relative to the non^fiayrnent of the deposit of 100,000 A, on the tst May (to which date 
its payment had been extended), and odering certain terms on which the Compahy will 
be prepared to raise capital for the undenaktug, ih. G7-69. * 


t'riiird Examination.] — Further reference to the delay on the part of the Couit of 
"Directors, in 1B46, io entering into negoti.itions with witne>H''s cumpryiy 1 reason fbrsuph 
deldy in their not having leceived certain information from India, 3^^-^984.: ' 


iVbf<A-VFi?sfer« JProvivees, Extent and objects of the discretionary powers vested ia the 
Lieuteu.uit-Governor of the Noith>wesUr(i Provinces in regard to the railway works within 
bis jurisdicttc>o, JBczAer 3464-3467. # ^ . 


O. 

* • 

Official JJirector (Mailway JBowdtt). See Railway Boards. Supervision, 

Oude Lahourers. Extent and character of the Outle labour, us employed oii works in 
Bengal, Balter 3418-3424. 


I>. 


Pears, Colonel Thomas Townsend, C. n. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is in the AMadras 

Engineers, 2213 Has been employed as Government consulting engineer upon *tjio 

works of the Madras Railway since their commeucement, nearly five years*ago, 2214-. 

2217 Considers that the system of Government supervision over the railway works 

in India is essential, in justice, to the people of that countiy, 2218, 2219 — — Supervision 
is perfectly consistent witli rapid progress, 2220- •• 

Anxiety of witness, ns well as of the Madras Railway ofliceis,.that th| works an tliat 
line should he carried out promptly, 2221— — Considerable controversy has arisen upon 
diflerent questions, but the works on the line have not been delayed thereby, 2221— 2224 

Explanation as to a change suggested by witness in the cours# of the Madras 

Railway, near the River Cauvery ; rnts'undersianding in the matter, and' delay of about 
six weeks before the ongin<il line was again allowed to be proceeded with; 2225.^2233. 

Views expressed by witness in March 1851, in uppositiun )o tile present system of ^ 
carrying out railways m India under Government supervision, 2238*!.'2239— — Beirospec- 
tive system of control suggested and acted upon by witness in the conslrocUiOn of the 
Msdras line, 2240— — Opinion expreitsed by wiimss, pfter four yemw’ experience, in 
disappjoval of ihe present system of carrying on tlie ondettakings, and in favoiirof tneir 
ciitii'e tiansfci to Govcinmeni, 2241, 2242— —Witness bus always strongly felt that 
Government should undertake and construct the works, 2243, 2 ' 24 if« J 

Explanation of Uie practice adopted in regard to the pubheatum of reports, h’t^ witness 
relative to pn^-esa of the Madias line; cure taken thdt explanatory stal^ehts by 
the railway enaineers should. also be made public^ 2245-226^-TT^lC^©ded^eBfiness of a 
certain charge by fifteen or sixteen of the railway amgineers, that ex.j^iile s^ij^^pMUts had t 
been published by witness, 2259-2261. 

System establwhed by witness ih regard to advfiqicesoF titoney to the rajdaray company's 
agent <ir chief engineer, 2266 Frob'abl'e inconvenienc^'^d^i*iF> occasions. 


thioiigh this of advances uittU llie bfoper f eperti^s .0? 

^ ^ &-kw.s . s ... 1 e 'sA .Jut .6at.k. 2Sf - t 


In all cases of jn^rtance witness ^tqs. caiefuLs^ ^ 
agent, as well 'a*? wMb the eh.ief ^gineel; ;for, a 

. There ana. ah unreasonuttto diegn^ id* aensiAye^S 
the, execluion of. thia wwiplr. <S28<»-*^-*-^ver(id Ii^flf^fcos'Jdf, 
80 im«/>f sy^chrwey# fU)t.a|^«f»ll«ld jyo 


lomtng; 
bf f dfids, 
d of the* 



' '.'i.'-’r' . 
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2>w C<»^<»w^ T»obw» roiwww^ <?. (Analysis «f his EvidisiMM! J-^»ll«i««^. ^ *‘ f 

^ ^.,: * j T? .<rL..imikiian.1 Fi-riji*^^ uttwilling^aw on tJje paift ^ th# |lowef:iM|t‘v^ 

2 . Madras; Freai4»‘«cy ^ enier iUt4«i/!ontrttcta> bai »Ot 4n , ol the 

tbe Urae d^mi ««8a-a«8s) Uenaom wfay «»to«rt #‘eq«»rfd 

■ •bc.uW be“ supplied by cuntwftt, though nmxb, feqoirfe^t was not 

- ,*b« »/«><“«» Wlr~. •;*;!,« ii„,- aaoo-aaoa— — Ri-spect# in which the system of 

% Sw’l ul S?«cl^»«lu.«. Oy th. «.8i«.e™, «ther with or 

without a limH upon the price, aa 93 "* 309 * _ • 

. «. TK*. strict svsiem of tenders for sleepers, as advocatetl by witness, was never property 

‘ Failure cf an attempt to purchase sleepers tbroogU th.- tmgi- 

, «»»*«« Maaits of nioi-inano- sleepers through Parses contractors, 

' r::^^i^pVrS?;;:;;“oX ,o,.s,“'i;Mtd™.,'rbe n.«.r« „.■ .!« «»!«-• in .i,,™,- 

aod^the *egtthitions in rcjtaid to the cutiiug ol the timber, aaio-aaa^. .. j i 

' . nhnodi>r«fbie exDeriencc of iMtuess as a military engineer; he has also smaicd the 
of "Kjs “.d o.l.« work, m th.. c.o.mtry, ,3»3-»3*7— -F-'*"*’; " 
fceliu.* of « itn™ HOver.1 yoom ago, lUot railways in Madias and lliroughont lnd» 
SLllw ^a un?lartike.“i^d oonatriiotrd bv Goaerauiaot. agag-aaSd— -?™W.iiate 
Stolton ra wMcIi ilia Madia. Hallway Company aliould atand ' towa.d. Hie (waammrnt, 

^ U, th. «-«m-t.nc. of flla 

SSm^d7.'."'Sarr?ho^sno“i:;b^^^^ a34a-t346,. .11444 

^Hurth.r icfri.ni’^io 111. ayaiani ol c.m.tr.iction liithartn par.urd a. naing a l iiUir.; 

1 1 * fhea ikl “tVif* IVlailrRs ond otlit'r liDti**! ihr<*ugli ext?c.ut6f<l ny tuo 

•*■« «■'»“*>> ‘'-“O*" 

# l^inir.undeitaken h\ Government, 136‘—2*.J64- 

Wi tu ss considoi; the expenditure on the railways to be as much public Y 

NV itn* 88 consioo p oots— -In uririnK the imponance ol tlie appoint- 

TOoiiey 18 that >» '„,o8ttfHc.ent icp.eiaei^atTves in IndiPpas engineers^ ?tc., 

toiei ed or couMderatious. witness does not imply that 

iMfithout to K«Jis mndf* Di'iiidvHnrace 111 the c^fCutlve 

anyio.pi^|.ar .|i^mt.jiaj«ta*4b^ ^«d^. , 3 ' J „„3 „„a .„ ,l| 'll., papital being 

manapnitnt ot - Further reference t.. the eircumstance of there being no 

”‘s^m orr.ansi^^mfe^t*tratm;^^^^ in Madr.is; check the.eby upon native, invest. 

iments, 2390-2393. 

'Further statement that the Madras Railway mij-ht have been executed at* ‘»«ch less ^ 
.•r’r.vaarniiient ihouch Dot at such a saving as titty per cent., 2394-2401— —Beh^ 
COM tl,,. u„e will not be executed for 6*000 /. a niile, 2394- *396. 

l^!i!!ll!cmiLu"mSle savina of time also if the works had been undertaken by Gov.-ra- 

2398 oonn— -C'licuinstance of witness having icccnfly beard trom Ins successor 

. . hkeW to be completed to Btwoor unttl about ihe end of l80o, that 

X .to m o^mm ancman't, .sWi-aaQr .47--«4S.. MH;-44l)d— ■ E*™* »f 
IS, stveu y«W8 IV ..atitnaies for the fust t)6 mile> ol the railway, 2399-24'^* 7 

WUness llL interfered with the woiks only where he considered tliem deftcieut 111 atreiigih 

or waterway, 2402. . 4- 

< , - «ai;4a4y» on thf. works tliere. there can he no risk on the part ot the t,,om- 

« ' **^'1”**'^ this tnnnevis all euiiiantied ; in fact, ibe larger expenditure the better 

• pany, inasmuch as the “O"®/ 1“,-* “ ‘ Xness considers that 

Mad„. lUil^way. oi any 

roSwiy"rtbe smith of India, is very remote, 240C-2413- 2432-2438^ 2445 - 34 ^- 

« t- w.t..»o.;4yr. and dt fence of the system of monthly supervision by witness over 
®*P^® g -Illustration in support of witnesses argument, that the luilway 

^ Ifade more cbeaplv and expcititioiislv if uiiilertaken by Govermnent. 

. . ai^Wt r^7coa.n.ic.\ axecatiin, of .ha woika, 'if the railway 

^ tirTdmu wl a nlaS»of prompt local government, ibstead of the present comph- 

SSn^d^kls^Se govemSient, here mid in India , 2425-2427. 2443, 

24^8, 2469. «6«5-»636- ,1^ „ 

i» -i *;;a/iiL .m irantee cauftal would hardly have been forihcpming, either in Iiu.ia or 

does not see much coinmercial,, enterprise in the 
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Pear^^ Cofo^^^ 7 %q^s STaw^nf^uw#, (Af^lyf^U of . \ 1*!:%^'^ 

Matlriifi lin€! at Bey poor ; iis^pprt&noe beraon of improving thif 

.. piMnV^t^^ the harbour of Beypoor^ ‘ ^ 

t)f 4 he compaiiv^» agantB^ Mr. Smaill^y apd MiijcsNr 

gratefully^ adkuoirilodged the pjirt taken by witaefift aa QovenittteiU 
i^hofe, wilne^a worked very c<*rdial}y iftith thoae g^tSemen^ ^^ 474 * a 47 fe. 

Befereuec* to the lar*t inapectiou report by witneaa, in Beptambi^ iBfiC/wbH’^ltirhe 
sportks favourably of fhe proL^ross then being made, C476 - Ab^etice of delays tbrO^h# 
tiie actual practice as lesiardw the constriictiou of the works, 94^1 
siijjiaes'ed ai one tiuie that CioveroiiUMit, having: made tije Imc, ahonld allow it be 
worked by a coitjpauy, but now couBid/^rs thai Govemmeiit should tbctuftelves wxadt^he 
line, UB being more foi the f>etieQt of the people, ^ 493 -^ 49 i 5 «i 


Diflicnliyas regards obtaining sufRcinnt supplies of timber from the forest for s!eepei4B, 

2496*2500— Expianaiiou as to the' faults orcasionally found by witness^ in bis rnoiYthly 

repoits, with the prugio'^s on different parts of ihe liue; incent{\% to progi'ess by these 
' repents, 250 1-^2 5 10— - Difference, as legards correspondence, &o, between the Company’s 

agtar. and the chief engineiT, 2513-2516. 2538* 2540 Admission by Mr. . Smalley, 

sigeni of the Company, as to the diflScuity in procuring the proper accounts prior to 

advances being made, 2515, 2516 Views of the agc*nis in regard to the best mode for 

procuring ft^leejicra, 2517, 2518, 

Explanation rehitive to the bungalows for the ^mgineers, ami si}n)'4 allowed for their 
ereition; undue expe^diiure on this score, and pnjpiiety of the action of Govefftmeut 

in ilui matter, 2519. ^520. 2558-2571. 2601-2605 Support given by witness ntid thb 

Government to upphcat^ iis for ,\u nici\ase in ihe staff of engin^ cis, 2521-2523. 25S0 
— — Feeling expressed by Gov< rnnient in favour of e mploying European subordinates as 
N]>anngly as possible; the* iltci-iou, however, ua^ b ft v' iih the railwMv dir<i>ctor» iit^ 
Englund, 2521* 2581. 

Advantage <n the scoie of the exercise of dj>eiplme i'J the mam ground on which 
Government could exceme ilu* wor^s more expt dniou**ly and cheaply than the railway 

company, 2524-25^^5 Illustration, in the caho iho Kmldulhooruly Bridge, of tlic 

inconvenience and defa\ con->e^ueiit upon the lefennce of ' cjuestions to the consulting 
engiiteerof the Ctunpany m Kughiiid, 2526-2530. 2582-2593 Wit ness does not make 
auv clutrgx* agairi'^f the eiigmet'rs of itidiffeietice iu tlie discharge of their duties, 2541- 
^^ 543 - , 

Explanation of the grounds upon which witnesj^ recommended that a short branch line, 
in ctmnei^xion witli the Govcrnmeiil bait depot, should be Uid clown on a narrower gauge 

than the railway itvelf, 254^3-2557 Con^ulcr'^ble importance «)f proper Stseps bt^iug 

taken to bring the ‘•alt tuiflic on to the lailway, 2544, ''^545* 2554-2556. 


Further reference to th^ memorial by the district ancl assistant engineers m regard to 
the supervisKui by witness, and the publication of his reports; its unfounded ,ch a racteflr, 

2572-2579 Explanation as to 4 #ie infotuiatioii and iho drawings or tracings required 

by witness from the < liief cng4n<*t?r, in regard to the loi omotive'*^ &c.; necessity of such 
infornuition and ))1aiis, m older that wiiness might be cumpefenl tt> cxeicise his super- 
vision in a proper nutuntT, 2594-2600. 


[Thud Examination.] — Re^-jiccis in which the Goverimicnt engineer has greater diffi- 
culiiert to contend vMth under iln^ departmental system of cunsuuction than under the 

contract system, 3907, 3908 Fun her explanation relative 10 tlie action of witness in 

the matter of the briujch hue to the Government salt depdt, 3909<^3912« 

The evidence of Mr. Walker, in legaid to ihe advance of funds, vs much at variance 
witli the tjfficial record of tnc fact^ ; particula»s heri^on, ip the effect that th€>rc was 
always u sufiidicin balance in the hands of the lailwby officials, 39og. 3918. 395 »- 3963 . 

3960-3962 ll<feiciice to the mdvrs of the Home Govcrunient, as showing the 4^8ia 

and strict supervision reqniicd of witness, 3913 Duties of w^itoess as. to the audit of 

tlui aoconntb pf expenditure; alteration made bv hin^ in .the pradicp on tliis point, 3§l4— 
39 » 7 - ' " a ^ 

Further iitaiemcnt as to ihe advantage ihat would probably ep&ue if ihe Madras 
Company were r<^reseiitt*d in M»»dias"by a Board latlur tfian by an vi^ent, 39i9"-3^24^ 
— |t Would be weir if the Home Guverhmeat weie id delegate Ipc^l atftteor^ies 

^‘veiything ,ci>«n©cU'd yvith tlie execution of the works, and with th^ manit^mei|l^' and 

details of dhe railways, 39^4*3926 Exceptional of edtfitjptoint by the i^me 

authorities with the snpf^i vision exeicised by witness, 39^7, 3*9121^* ' ' ' 

Further ex^atiaj^on of the principles by which witness was g!P,d®d in tjia 
of reports; inaccaracy of statements that there was evet^ny siu^jbir^ipu.^^^ 
letiei*<^ from ihc raijway officials, 3929-3932 — -Circbdistauca OT 
havio^ been genei^Ily bef^jre the Railway Board* djedderf!^ bh tSte 

of I heir ag^, ^933— ^pf in 

explained, 3934^3944- ’ ^ , 4^ ' , ,< V ^ 



' '''''''' mafes bf tbtJ'' bnart^^ai^' Witb'c*dfe' to 

"<^*V^mment* 394S-^*--^ArreirK in the^*ot»c}tiict ofbwnees by thb tdilway in^t 

-^'Absence f>f iwoi>n^1»l^ncy i>i^twemi 

;iwvi^the am'iaal rept^ita of witnesss* 3f)M~ — CircumatiEinoe of ihe Railway B0ai'4 lo liC^ott. 
h«"^ifilft'fr<»q«enjly con^pfained o* the inguffieioot information sfrii hf jirnta witH $^ 56 ^ 

H»a from the firH been moat anxione to a<*t in hawntruy laitbtho raiiw>ay 

• offi^iah^ and has always been ou terinn of rordiality with them, 39S6'“3959* 

^ As regaidlB the delay in the rendering of the accounts of the chief ergm^er, he hadF 
^sllOgether too much Wmk on hii* hands, 3063-3965 — —The documents complained of as 
reiteetiitg' on the engineers were printed for the use of the Government railway depart- 
ment^ and, as witness believes, have never been published at all, 3966-3960""^’^"*^^^'*^!*^ 
.diefence generally of the iyatem of su pet vision established and practiseil bv witness; 
*d|pdgh neceaaarily difficuli ol‘ application ut first, it will gradually be cariied out with 
greatei facility and more Imnnoinously 3970-3978. 

: The main objection raised by the Madras Rnilway Companv has been lately with rei;ard 
tmCiv^vernmentct ntroi over the traffic openit ions, 8976-^ — Belief that the supervision never 
inierft red wilh the progress of the works for one hour, except 111 the case of the suspen- 
sion of the works near Salem, with a vn w to better gradients, 3979 — —Witness is still of 

• opinion that it would have been better if railway construcfeiun in India had under- 

taken i*y Government, 3980, 3981. 

Peel, Sir Robert (^the lat€\ Strong objections raised bv the late Sir Robert Peel 10 the 
system of a guarantee, when first propoaed, Sir •/. Melvill 383c. 3836. 

Pertnawfit Way. The w^eight of the rail sent out by the Bt>mhuy and Cenirul India Ooiu- 

• puny fB sixty-two pounds per yard ; it appe.n's tr> answer, Kennedy 21^7, 2128. 

See also Freight* Inland T^^ansport. Iron. Atateriafs. Sleepet'^s* 

Pelititsxl Advantages of Railways. See CowtmerciW and Political AdenMntagee of H&ihofiys* 


Preliminary JVegotiaiwns* The schemes are fiist formed by companies in this country, and 
are subiiutted to the India House, whtnee they are referred to the authorities ialadm, in 
accoi dance with whose repoits they aie a<*cepted or rejected, JJantwrs 8— —The first 
contiacts with any comfianit'S whose lines were sanctioned weie made in 1849, the first 
, • propositions having been loadts in 1844, £6. 1 3— 1 7— — l)iss>ertsion and delay at first in 

drtei mining upon the scheme of railways to be inltodiic^d, fb. ‘^53 Doubt as to the 

delay before the commeucenient of the lailway works in India being ettributfllile to any 
oih/r CMuses than the ac tion of ihe Government autlionties, Kennedy Thu^ 

Home Governiucnt are not chaigeabie with any delay previouHiy to 1844, Sir Al* Stephen^ 
«ow 3550f 3551* 

* " Approval of The precautions taken by Ihe Rasi India Compiiny in sending engineera to 
India to repori upon the feasibility of railways. Sir J* jMe/inV/ 3810-3812. 3833^ 3834- 
3868-“'‘'»Reii^ons adduced in explanaiion and justification of the hesiiation arid delay on 
the part of the Home Government before conseniing lo gunrantoe large sums of money 
for the ini roduction of railways into India; first propositions by the cbmpanie^i adverted 
to hereon, ib* 3826-3850. 386G-3885. 

• X.OSS of much valuable time in the preliminary negotiations for the introduction of rail- 
way enterprise into India, Rep. p. vi. 

, See isAho East Indian Railway, 2. Jubbu/pore Extension. Jifudras Railway^, 1. 

Wilson, AJr. , 

private Enterprise. See (iuarantee. 


r^jpeeedittga qf^the CommVtee, See Rep. p. viii et aeq. 

Prt 0 's. In two instances tlie profits liave exceeded the guaranteed interest, Danvers afip 

— Any welI->B«.Iected line is^sure^to pay, iO. atii The profit tealised on the openad 

lines'tmsfuUy nobweml expeclKittona, tb. aQg-fiui. 

* VFitneaatconsideta that the chance of n profit of more than five per cent, on the Madtas 

* Aaiiway or any railway in th, *soutli of India, is very remoie, x%ora 2406-0413. 

'^$8r;h^5-a4^. , ' ' ' ' j ' ^ " 

that the^Madranand othet* railivays will pay considerably mewe than 
the guarwteed in^tes o* mtereft^ fVaUcet 3093, ^ , 

, Ornuntia for ^prehendtng that tiie. profits c nnot he large, Sir J. .MsleUk 31 ^^ 677 '^ 
‘ ^0^3864'— ^.Whilst th4 Rire's must nccessariJf hi low* the worleing^^ -eapenses wilt'be. 

^ J' * ' # . 
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* Ri^pon^ ^ ^ 

Pr 0 gim$ of the Worhe* Witni^^rt in a t^ble slinwih^ the bf ibe? littbit ^ 

the experimental ot compteted portions and tne ^riode at ivhieh it lb e^umiied the 

mnaiirpiig works will be completed^ JDanvers 73* 74 Opinion that afief the ^anet^M 

and rnmmeneement nf any line there has not been much delay» ib^ 1 03— - 
enhanceinentlx of the c*>Rt ot rotmtriictton \vh#*ie the woilfs ore pushed on viTy^ iWsip 
S/A/ej/ nai-i ia 6 -— Chief causes of the limit i\pon the rate of construction^ fA. iie 8 * 
Cutcufation that sections of 200 miles in length tnay^ under certain condinonSi be com^ 

pletecl every thn'e vears, Kenneflt/ 1760-1771 Suggestion that the lailway ('‘nctineeift 

III India should receive tiouiises for efficient and quick woik^ tA. 1877--1 883*-— --Calcutai-* 
lion showing the ureat miportauce m a financial point of view of expedition m the execu** 
lion of the works; enhanced cost as the works are ptoionged; ex imitation as to the 
accuracy of (he data upon which this calculation i% based, ?6. 196^^*97?)' 

lariMt, on the scoie of freight . &c.. to the constiuction of railways in India, 

Melvili 3622. 3740,, 37*41 More expeditious constnution of the railways in India, 

notwithstanding ihe gicat engineering difficulties, thin of railway'* m t^nglondip |A« 
3b8H^3f)94, 

The evidence given induces the belief that the piogress of railroads under oonstructioD 
in India will beat favourable comparison with that ot Knglisb lines, Rep. vu« 

See also liombay^ Jiarodtt^ and Central India Railway, 4 . ConstrueHon. Con^OiCfe*,^ 
JCast Indian Railway^ 5 . (Ireat Indian Peninsula Raihtaif, tnloHd 

Trfineport. Madras Raiho€ij/p 7- Jdatiny. Santhal Rebellion. Bnpetoititm* 

ProfeirtioH of Railways* * Schemes for the coubtruet4on of railways in India weic first pro^ 
j< cted in 1844 by Mi« Stephetiftoii (now Sir Macdonald Stephenson), and almost 
bimiiltaiieously by Mr. John Clid\miati, Rauvere 6, 7. 9-11 ; Rep. p. iv* 

Particulars as to the s^t^^ps taken by wit news in the ycais 1 84 1-44, with a view to 
obUiiinig the support of the T-ast India Company towaivU ridways in India, Sir JIf* 
•Stephenson 3549. 


Public Works Department {India)* The Boaid of Public Woiks in Indi i have nothing to 
do with the t^upei vision, Kennedy 1920, 2164— -Piom M.iirli 1851 until March 

1855, witness was consulting engineer to the fiovertinieni of India in the railway depart- 
meal, and from the latter date until November 1857, held the addition il office of 
Secietary to ilie Government of India for the Public Works Department, Raher 
■—— — The two offices above -nifr'Utioned have *.ince been sepaiatpd on the rcconmiendation 
of witn<w«i, ib. 3302. See also Compulsory luabout* Ciange'i Canal* 


Pumping hjnsfines. Instance of the lapse of twenty one mom lis belore nn application for 
^^soiiie pumping engines for the J 5 ist Indiiti hue was complied with, Sibley 1051—— 
Lrip'^e ot about two years before the receipt of some pumps indented foi, m 185G for the 
Madras hne, Jirure 1740 -Explanation '»s to the lap'/e of fifteen months (and not of 
two \eais, ub stated by Mi, Bruce) belort a lequisitioii foi pumps wa<^ complied with; 
Walkit 2719, 2720— As regards the delay in the supply of some pumping engines for 
the East Indian hue, it is not in any way uitnbutable to Goveiuinent sup^ivihjon. Raker 
3377* 


Punjanb Railway. See Srtnde and Puajnuh Railway. 

Runjavb IVn^ . Gioat advantage if the railways had been constructed 1 cfoie the Puajaub 
War, Str J. JMelvill 3846-3848. 

Putihase if Works. Power of the fiast India Company to purchase the railway; 
diUous under which ibe puichase may be made. Rep. p. iv. * 


R. 

Itm/teajf JBoardi* Veiy satibfactoiy manner in which the dpcrationn of the tailway boards 
in Uiib country have been conducted ; witness ba« workea veiy hoiinoniously with tljem* 
and has never ekem^ad hm power of veto, Str J. MelviU 361 1-^3613. 3660. 3748, 3/43* • 

Tilt harmony wbmfi has prevailed at the railway boards, seems to be in no smalt 
<lep(e uttiibutahle to the judgment and discietion exercised on nil ocoastcma by the 
oflicial director, and to the respect shown to his opinion, p. e, 

•See a)f>o ManagemmL * • jS'upervujoa, T. * 

Heijuisitions for Jfatr^U. See Judents. ^ • 

RespvneibWfy. Kesponatbihty incurred by Govermnont by<veason nf its atiperriiioB over 
ihc railway, JVbo<f 671. 68», 68*, 735. * 

E'^iedieticy «f a simplifiration of the system in order th it tile eespdtBiildUty 
functionii of the several departments may he dearly dedned, Aen, p. ru — ^-.Vacility undec 
the piesent lystem for the evasion of reaponsiblbty, *6. 
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Moetd*. • i» |o the time^xicpMptia^ in ti^e cf^ftiriietkrili |r<n|l^ " 

roa4 f!<pjicut|^. tqt. peihi- j it w pow all open fof trpffic, ‘^ker $#75w ;3^76i''' ' 

S^h. Annin|g;eniient wil^h. a view to mp at«jMni.il^tipn of tUe mUini' s^>plt' 4 V^n$l><>!at 
t(i^^uiairy» JDamter* ^^SS-^QO i Keatmfy 1804. < ,* 


JSafariet:^ Remarka on the inability of the ISast Xndian Railway Boainl to tiiereasp tiny 
salary withorlt the sanction of the Court of Directora, JVoorf 703-708— —i-*lPfweaa 
necessary before the salaries of any of the railway staff' ean be inereaaeri, Mntdt 173'^*- 
>Low salaiies on the Bombay and Central India line, on account of the system 
of^onus being established, Kennedy 1880-1882. 


Sedt 3 'mjffic, See Madras Raiheay, 9 . 10. 


&i»ct*o» ^ l/ndertaluMge. Different periods at which the different lines were sanctioned, 

* Tianvers 25, 26. 

• * % 

Sahlhal MeheHion. The Santhel rebellion lias been very injorioua to ilie Kast Indian Rail- 
way Qom pa ny^ and haa thrown back the operations fur twelve montha, JS'oad 6^6. 

<6* 

Seinde and JPmtJavb Railway. * Numerous surveys lequired in the case 6f the Sernde and 
Punjaub line by the Bombay Governmettt; sanction dlthnately by the Court of Directors 
of the line as first projected, Daauers G8-72. 142. 243. 258. 

Survey .of the line between Ktirrachee and Kotree, a distance of 110 miles, in l 855 |, 1 i>y 
order of the Government, wijo contemplated constru<*ting the line themselves, Andrew 

31,54—3159 Formation tlirough witnesa in December 1854 nf the pre^sent company, in 

consequence of the information sent bome from India, 31 5l^* 3 *®®“~~^®®hil applica- 
tion for a guarantee in January 1855, and grant of the Act of Incorporation in J aly 1855, tlie 
Rest India Company having given a guarautee of five per cent, on 500,000 /. ilk 3161— 
3663. 33 > 74»3275 The'lme was commenced on the 29th April last, ib. 3 lfi 4 . 

Particulars as to the delay incurred before the commencement of the works bettveen 
Kuvnehee and Kotree on account of the numerous surveys entered with a view to the 
• adoption of a different route; unjustifiable character of these surveys ; local authorities 

• responsible for them, Andtetn 3165-3178.3242-3250 Mr. Frere, ComtuuMtoner in 

Seinde, has been flora the first completely favourable to the original scheme, ib. 3 t 67 > ' 

3168 ^Xbe difficulties arose during the absence of Mr. Frere pnd Colonel Crawford 

from India, ib. 3167. 3171 The Home Government liad ncycr any idea of deviating 

Jrom the original p|au, r'ft. 3172. 

The entire line to Koiree is beiniz made under contract bv Messrs. Bray, the Company 
providing the permanent way, Andrew 3180, 3181— —About 80 miles of permanent way 

have been sent to Kui'nicbee, ib. 3182 Consideruble natural facilities for the formation 

of the line, ib. 3183-3186 Schemes for the extension of the railway to OmerkotC and 

Dersa, ib. 3189. 3 »J) 9 . 3200. • 


• Schome of the Punjaub Railway, as embraced by the Seinde Company, Andrew 3193— 
3196. 3221-3223 ' Some of the leeent surveys have been imide at the expense of Gov- 
ernment, }ifr. 3I97— — Uifierent amounts guaranteed respectively for the Seinde Railway, 
the Punjaub Railway, and nhe Indus steam flotilla, tb. 3198. 3202, 3203. 3224~3233 ♦ 

Obstacles to the progie^s of the undertaking through the Commiastoner and the 

deputy coiisplting engineer in Seinde, being obliged constantly to refer to the Bombay 
authdl'ilies before sunctiomng proceedings, ib. 3207, 3208. 32x1-3215, 3251-3259. 

Reprefeeut^itions made bvwitmssin 1855 and 1857 "ith a view to l«raer powers of 
disci^ion being vested in Mr. Fre^e * enlfiigement of ihese powers through ordeis tiom 
ihe Government^ but noi by^ny means to the extent desirable, Andrevf 

31^96, 3297— — The locnl supervision has been minute and v^fxatious, 26% 

3a 18 rBoth the Cou^^t ot Directors and the Board of Oontrol have given 

e\ery facility towards the progress of the umiertaking, 

considoi'E that bis Company have experieiicNSfd an unusual amount of red-tape opposition 
on account of the inadequate powers of the local authorities, 46 . 3298--*— —The contractors 
are bound to have the line in wor|f;ing ordei^lu twu»yeaia and a half from the date of 
biing put in possession of the land, ib. 3299* 


Jmpoi^ance of ihe Ctmimiss^ioucr of Seinde having extensive powterS ol J, , 

du,^4. Ujs. z.* ulsi Sir Jifeivitl ^ 


impression 4hat hois satUfied rwitk his present;, povversj 
378 s^* i 

;• ^ 
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*Sktlee&m i^ ItimtK*, A^minta^ generaliy if the MeldeticMa. ttnti saMoUoie qf t'th« ' 

to the Govemor'^eweraV «^tesf^ Bo^ Govemeoent htut aitawikiidl '^iiliM 
airattgements, Kenftidjif 2'i&2, 2163. , ' > .1.. 

' 9 ge sAio X^onumiviuii mid Politieai Advantage* JBmUeat/. , , 

Sihlejf, George. (Analy^ieof his Evidence.)— Ha« l»eo employed since the autantn of 1851 
as distiicl engineer under Jdr. Turnbull, on cei’tain portions of the Bast Indian AaUway, 
10^1-1047— Irregnlar and inconvenient bperution'of the Government supervision over 

the undertaking, 1048-1055 Inconviniience through the inadequacy of the stscl|', for 

au increase of lyhich an application has beeu made, but has not yet bem graoted^. losS'^ . 
lOfiS* 1080-1083. • 

Witness at present has charge of forty«6ve mites of works, that is fvosrr the j auction . 
near fiardwan to over the. River Mor, iOo6—t 058— Heavy chometcr of the wevini' on 

tliiH |>ortion of the Hue, 1059, 1060 The rubng gradient i+ 1 {0500; atHrst thedsHOas 

a restiiction to a gradient ot i in 1,000, which would have required much heavier works, 

1061-1064- Paiticulsrs as to the bridges being huiltover the Hadjai and Mor;" supply 

of bricks for the purpose, 1065-1073. 

Hie natives are very handy workmen; ihey are nOt employed as s'kilted labourers, 
J077—— Nature of ihe superintendence 01; inspection employed over (he native fahoilrers, 
107^-1 079 —Extent of the European siaff of inspectors and engineers asked fcM* by the 
Railway Company, 1079— Advantage of the system of executing the works by small 
contracts, as at first, rather than bv the l.irge contracts subsequemly entered infij, I'oSs— 
io85r~~~*Gonsiderable saving on the earthworks between Jtajmahal and Colgong by the 
extension .of the gradient 10 i ill 300; 1086—1088, 

Consideration of 'the merits respectively of ihe direct and indirect line to Mii'sapore; 
the former line could have been finished earlier, and at less cost than the latter, and on 
the' score of ttofific would have been preferable on the whole, 1089-1099. 1 145“t 178 ■ ■ — 
Injurious effect xqion the progress of the works through th6 Government impressment of 
carnages and animals-, iioo-i 107 — >— Strong feeling produced by the tmpres«tnei|.t system 
upon the natives ; illustration of this, 1107-1110. 

Iliustration of the enhanced uxiien^e incurred through the form reqaired on- tfte 
sauctioning of indents, n i-i.ii3— -Safisfaciory result" «»f th-* discrefion allowed to 
witness m his particular district in the procuring of supplies, &.c., illi. 1118-1120 
—Injurious effect produced as regards the railway engineers by the minute interference 
of the Government ennineer*-, li 14-11 17— —Undue enhancement of the cost of’ cou- 
siruciion where the works aie pu-ihed on very last, 1121—1126— — In the case of the. 
works'^under witness, the rate of progiess may be considered to have reached its limit, 
1137 -Chief causes of tlie limit upon the rate of co.istruction, 1128. * 

lujlirious effect produced for a iimc upon the progress of the i^ailway through the 
system of compulsory fabour us eniploveci iii the ca'-tc of the public w^irks ; oppressive 
operation of the system upon the natives, 1 128-1 145— Examuiation to tlie effect 
if certain data be correct, the heavy cost of working the trafficon the direct line to 'Mirsapore 
would counterbalance the advantage on the score of 1 is beitii* much thy shorter line, 
1146-1171— — Eurther element of delay if tie Court of Directors had a consulting 

engineer of their own, i 1 75 Opinion that the direct line to Mir2apore, as well a» the 

indirect line, will eveniually be made, 1176.’- • 


{^Second Examination.] — Further consideration of the cost of wofking tiie traffic if 
the direct lino to Mirzipore he made accordiiig to certain gradienis i' bepef that goods 
may be carrii^d more economically than cm the indirem line, 1 185-1212— O pinion that in 
* no case need there be a steeper grnctient than on-i in 200 oii the direct line ; the cutting 
would III places be heavy, 1201-1204. 1218, 1219. 

Ample supply of carnages, or hackerys, for fhe co iveyarice of materials ; nature of 

thei>e vehicles, 1213-1217 Reference to, certain public documents as allowing the 

cognisance of the Indian Government in regard to the oppressive operation of the loiced 

supply ol labour and cari'Mges, 1220 Witness never heard of the employment df co((l>-- 

pulsory labour on any railways in India, 1221-1224.^ 

Sleepers.- • , V , 

, 1, Xtifftcttkytis regards SuppHee of Wooden Sief^petL. 

2 . Campiniat and Exphnation. itt tJos aase of the Madras Railtoa^. 

V a. EaeperimtOitai -Supply of Irun Sleepers ; inereated iSnppliee reeonime^ded,' 

If Difficulty as regards Supplies of Wooden Shepeijs t 
There. has heqp much difficulty in priicuriiig wooden ateepers in India, Dangers 1114. 
233; p.' vrr-*^D»fficttllies -in reg-trd to supplies of svooaeit sleeperk in India* Wmch 

have necessitatod - the 'transimssiim of .sleepers tVom lSiis 

11^18-1920 — — TMeanH of procuring excellent sleepers from Aiiotralia, ilf. 1916V 

1926 “N<,^ea4ity ,oF sending large supplies of slodt»ers from. Eaglamil ftmtlisfBmitfiay ' 

and Cei^lral Iiidt^- line on account of Advices . jus^ a* -b* 

dteepera’ 




Bo&at .t^xcellent r^ult aiituipatod the ratt^ajre ' fegiVrdi ' 

and apciht cc^^ilhn of naitves^ Sir J*'. Jllej'ei/f 3865. * '''^ ' ’ \ - 

iff M^fAwf Raiitgajf, It ia appioiieaded that the ^oatHWo pf mW lie a 

competing line, S'lV jr. JIMEptir 3859. , '■ .;. i , 

See Agents in JtndiA. Bombay ^ Baroda and Central BaUee UniheiitM 7- 

Jaatt Jndtan Kailioay, itf. Engineers^ Labour, Madrak 

Supervision, ^ 

St^heneon, Sir Maedonedd. (Anaijrsis of his Evideitoe.)*~'Dij^tor of - the East titdiwn ^ 
Railway Company; was for some years their auteiit in India^ and has heen connected” 

, with the andertaking since 1835; 3546-3548— Particulars as . to the 8t**ps taken by • 
witness in the years 1841-4, with a view to obtaining the support of the East India ' 
Company towards railways in India, 3549 'Survey of the East Indian line und^taken 
by .witnew in 1845, Mj^ Simms having at the same time been sent to India by the Court 
of Director' consulting engineer on their behalf; in 1S46 witness returned with the 
results of the survey, which were mpst satisfactory, zA. 

The Home Oovernment are not chargeable with any delay previously to 1844; 3550^ 
3551— —Arrangements in 1847 l^r constructing portions ot the RaiNvay were put a 
stop to by the monetary crisis of 1847-8 ; 355a' — ——In 1849 contracts were' made, and 
in 1850 opera tions were commenced, •'which have since only been ^ inteirnpted by it^al 
cau^o!*, tA.— ProgreM made with the umiertaking at the present time ; tiie whole 
line will be opened by i86a, iA. 

Grounds upon, urhich it was determined by the Railway Company to execute the works 
by contract mtber than through tiiei'r engineers, 3653, 3554—' — Faildre of i»everal of the 
contracts adverted to ; blame attributed hereon 10 Government in their rigid enforcement 
of original conditions, without reference 10 the altered circumstances and'* unfiireseen 
difficulties under which the contractors laboured, 3554-3563 —ExplaAatiort a* to all tlie 
contracts having been made iii'India; failure on account of the system of Government 
supervision, of aitemptiT to obtain contractors from England, 35G4-'357'6—— Reference 
to the rejection by the India Board of a tender by Mr.' Jackson for the execution of a first 
section of seventy milet on advantageous terms approved by the Railway Board and the 
Ease India Company, 3564, 3565. 

*^8econd Examination.] Gain of nearly four years in the completion of the line, if 

Mr. Jackson’s tender in 1848 had been accepted, 39‘t5, 3986 Careful tnanner t«*wli^ch 

the contracts were prepared, 3987 — Explanation that there are three contracting firms 

, on tUte Bengal line who have not failed, 3988-3990 »Further reference to the groundit 

upon which ttie Board of Directors determined to adopt the contract system ratlter than 
the departmental 'system, in the execution of the works, 3991-3994 —Reaison* for not 
tendeiing' in England, *3993. • ' T 

Reference lo a letter from Mr. Charles Freshfield, dated ao January 185^, «s sb^wing 
that the guarantee principle is in no way financially onerous to the East India Company, 

3995,3996 Grounds upon whicli witness reconiinencled the direct liije loMirz.ipore, witn 

ijranciies.in preference to the Ganges V alley line, 3^97* 399® —Great diffidhlty experienced 
in regard to inland iian^pori ; steps taken on iliis point, 3999 —Endeavour to employ 
the lubtMir and materials of the country ns far as possible; instances of this, 3999, 4000. 

Very onerous duties of wituess when agent of the railway company in India, 4001 

— InvariaWe co-operation on the part of both the local and hopaof authofities wTlh * 
witness in foi;warding the undertaking, 4001 . 4017— —Expedicucy of a more correct 
interpretation of the supervision clause in the contract,!. 400 1 . 4015 ■■'■Belief that all 
the tail ways in India, selected with ordinary care and judgment, will pay mdre than the 
five |ler cent, guaranteed, 4002-4004. 4025-403 1 > 

Statistical informatton provided by witness formed the basis of the Government 

guarantee, 4005—4007 Sundry, items besides the mere cost of ebristruetiom of the - 

121 mites of the Eastn India Railway now open, which are iAcluded in an 'expenditure of 

12,000 h per mile, 4008-4012 Drawbacks upon the advantage bf the icAescopie 

principle of construction, 4013— Necessary impediinent to progress through tlie system j 
of Goverumenb supervision in India, 40i4,’40i6— — ^Sieps token by witness when in 
India to prevent the system from worldtig injUriOuAty, 4014. 4062-4058— Indlvidll ala 
are not blameabic in any wuy for the delays througtt the system, 4015. 4017, 

Decided diss^^t from the statement of Oidpnel PeUfS thht ^the ^ight be 

executed m>pre chishply and expeditiously by Government than' by the 4016. 

40 1 9-4022'— — Obstacle to a direct loan by the East todik'tS<ompa&y.l<>if the <^rmatuMii» 
of tlie rHilway^^023, 4024— Furthdr statement as to the itnnece«M^ Klaiicy ' 'before the 
hoote authoiiii^<deuided upon guaranteeing the East Indian Ri^w.ay,,'4O0'k-*4|O4O— — 
Subsequently to July t®47 the commercial crisis wak the oatise'''df 'fihe 'nelay till t'B 49 » . 
• sto^i, 4042-—— Delay through the aon'ect$eptSsiee of ' ldri JJuiAtsoii's tender 'furdier 
adverted *’to, 4043-4047* • ,<• . v x - '' ' 

' 'R-forerice to the bpidiohbf Eord £&Ihotuue foat'the''Go«brimiffitbd|Mito||di^|i:iM^ 
cuuae vexation or delay, 4049-4052— 'Annoyance lo the civil. eogineSl!W»Wl,.yl»<^hjSl «d«~. 









« JSSr Mfcdia^ (Atmljrsis of his Evidence) — eontintud^ 

troUf'd' by mUitary eneineers, 4059 — j—Qwestion ,ivibet]ber it wobld^ rtttl lie ,^eiii!^a^l|e th«t 
ciitil eoginee^ ahouid oe sent iVoDi this country to curry out the Ouverhtnent 'superviiiion, 
4o06^4b7o<i-*-'j-Bendftci&l results anticipated* irom the operation of r ithe , 
colTeges at^ E^rkee and Calcutta, 4071, 407a. 4o8a»-4oH4 Ability of the halves of 
India in 4 init|aitit|g and carrying out^the designs of otliers^ror public wo*ks, but not in 

• tbetaselvesrdesigniog any great undertakings, 4073-40S1. 4085-4087. * 

^f^PEnvistON : 

' ' ' ’ I. ' /» England, ,, 

II. In India •* 

1. Importance of the principle of Cikivernment Supervision over the 
> Works. • 

, .2. Generally as to the exercise of SOiiervtsion. 

3 . CoosideiHtion of the Fitness of the Officers appointed to the task. 

4 . Bflect of the System of Contracts m fhciiitating Supervision. 

6; llespccts in which desirable to amend the pn^nt System. 

I. In England: 

, Evidence relative t«> the functions exercised by Sir James Id.elvill as ex ujfficio diiector 
af the railway boards ; iiniit placed upon his poweis by the Eoard of Control, Daxveys 
4^58. ibs-^iga-^-^ExpIanation of the practice adopted till lutejly in the consiil* ration of 
indents or requisitions iVorn India for mateiiats; extent of delay on tin's scoie, J^anmra 
.49-84. i 6 g~ 30 l. 272, 273; A^iXfd 702 ; Brttce 1730, 1731. 1739-1748; IFo/Acr 2710- 
B713 ; hir d. MelvUt 3581-3685- 3G58-3809; Etep. p. iv — . Ponbf us to ifie necessitv 
, of certain matters beuv' laid by ihe lailway boards before the Couit of lyjrcctois and 
approved of by tlie Boa\d of Control having led to much or any delay in the conMnietipn 
of the works, Danvers 17^,-201-— —Settlement in this cimnlry of questions as to the 

.weight of rails, &c., lA 239—242 Harmomohg action between the ea; o^Vio Govcrn- 

mem director and the railway directors, *5. 257. 290. 

Understanding of the East Indian Railway Company that the ex officio director to be 
^pointed at their board by Government would have absolute power op the pait of the 
East India Company, at once to determine all questions submitted »<r the board, Abarf 

825, 826. 839. 842—849 fc-xplaiiotion of the actual authority exercised by the exo 0 icio 

director; increased powers given to him in July 18.55, «nd again in March lest, his 

• authority, however, being still most inconveniently and needbssly limited, t'A 827-841. 

850-894 Enlarged powers as legurda the sanctioning of indents which has been 

recentiw conferred on the ex officio director ; considerable improvement thereby, 'iVburf 

^29.888. 923-926 ; Aewnerfy 1955-1957 ; Wo/Aer 2713, 2714 Biscretion exercised by 

the consul ^njj e nginec vs of the .railway cumpuny in the choice of materials, after the pur-* 

^ chase has ^ 7 ^ fainctioned, JVoad 87(1-879 7 'he office of ex officio tiireclor was 

*estabii^ed in August 1849, ib. 880. 

Advantage if the decision of the ex officio Government director in England were final 

- except i A important matters, JN'aad 905-911 ; Kennedy 1875, 1876, 2180 Except by 

a further enlargement of the powcis of er officio director in this country the supervision at 

home scarcely udnnts of improvement, Walher 2958-2960 ^Improved piactice at the 

railway ^boards in Eiighuid tbiougli the hitely incieaserf power of tin- ex offixw director; 
, futfher improvement if he had power at once to const nt to the proceedings of the board’ 
3150, 3151. • » 


Withess, who was until lately secietaiy to the Court of Diiectors, has since 1849 been 

■ex officio director of thtf Indian railway companies, Hir J, Mehill 3571-3573 ^Very 

limited powers fiist vested in witness as ex ojffiino director, t‘6, 3574 Useful etilarge- 

•ijjient, lately, ib, 3576 Objections to any further enlargement of witness’s powers 

^ official director, ib. 3588-3592. 3614-3620. 3651-3655. 3793-38oi. 


, Necessity of all itfstructions fi-om the railway boards lo their agenls in ludiu being 
'SMotiotfied by the (^urt of Birectors and Board of Contiol ; considerable delay oeca- 


Retoarks up^ the supervision as exercised by the official director at the various rail- 

. ^ay boaMs, p, iv- Considerable improvement lately in the practice as regards 

Considerable delays have not unfrequenfly resulted fiOui the proam^ of 
- forwarding; iftstructions from, the railway boilrdH to their agents in India ; imdrovenim 
'^ettpected (m.thia aco^e, i5. * ty 

- V*" ‘ i • tmportence of tine priucipln ^ Governmumi si^pervistoiii i^er ilv^^j^orks t 
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i.SUfPEKVisios—^eotitinmd. 

II. /jk /ii4za^i:oMtinu(gd. * * , . 

. ** Imt><*rtan<*e of th« prinopk «if Gaiverament SupervM 

fcttpi^iston and of A ctteck upon the expenditure, if not oarried too felL 
'7^* ’■'•^^loipOriaiwe of the principle ofia^ood and vtgihmt GpveWoiew 

vision over the constmc^on of the railways, Xennedif tnj^T 6f 

Government swperVMon if esrercised with great disereti^ ; probate ahsonfce of Ifehiy in 
such case, ib. 1929-1931. 2i84» 21^5- 2198-2003. 

I Witness oondders that the system of Government super vishuii .oxer the. railway woik^ in 
India IS essential injustice fo the people of that country, Pei^rs 2218, 2219— ^Supeis ' 
vision is perfectly consistent with rapid progress, i6. 2220---— —Oovernnient siiperviskin^ if 

properly exeicised, is very valuable and useful, Walker 2777^ Decided approval of 

Government supervision if oontiued to the settlement of great pnociples, A^ndre^ 

3^4^> 3^4*" Inadequacy of a Mngle audit <if expenditure as a check upon expenditure; 
necessity of previous sanction. Baker 3501-3504. 

Xteference to the testimony given to th<^' value of Government control tfj the intgrests^ 
of the companies themselves, when rationally and temperately exercised^ Rep^ p. vii-..— . 

1 he (committee conciuHe that Government control is requisite for the protection of the ^ 
Indian revenue fromundu*. expenditure, and is even valuable to the interests of tlie share- 
holders themselves, ib. a 


2. Generally as to the exercise of Supervision : 

Bxplanation as to the estai>lisbment of the present system of supei vision of the lines in 

India, Danvers 40"43'* 94*^99 ^Control exercised over the construction of and exiiendi- 

^re on eacn hue, by an officer of engineers appointed by the Government, ih* 40-^r4 — • 
Bxcreise of the Governmeui supervision adverted to ; directions given in order that thefe 
may be no undue interferenct*, ih. 139-143 Supervision has* not prevented the pro- 

motion of the works, nor caused any real delay, ib. 229. 248-252, 

Views expressed by witness in Mat^'h 1851, in opposition to the present eyatem of 

carrying out railways in India under Goverriaient supervioion, P^ars 2238, 2239 

DutU'S of witue&j^ in repaid to the railways, as consulting engineer to the Government of 
India, Raker 3304-^^ — -Pesiie of the Indian Government that the supervision should be 
exercised sri as to inainiaih a real check on the operations of the engineers, without doing 
so in a manner vexatious to them, nr calculated to retard the pr^>grefes of the woiks, 

33^7 j> 33^^- 33^9 The Supreme Government decides as to the direction or loUte %»f* 

each line, Ijut does not interfeie in the detailed execution, ii. 339O-3398. 

•** Opinion ihat the Govtuumcui supervision in India has been occasionully* too Biinute 

and ]>erhaps vexanons. Sir ./, Jkfelvi/l 3603. 3660, 36C1 The supervision is now 

working more easily an<k-ati'^facionly, ib, 3O03. 3<>0p — —Opinion that the supervision 
has not cau>ed much del ly, ib. 3689. 3704-3706, • 

Fault attaching botli to the Government engineers and to the radWiiy engineers in ftie 
differences beiweeu them : this wjis owing to the novelty of the position, which is now 

being pioperly understood. Sir J, Afe/vill 3713-3718 The Govemasient officers 

regarded the undertaking too much as a purely Government work, 3715 The* 

tcfinsnction of business h< re und iu India has generallv been improved of late, i5. 3737, 

3738* 

Belief as to the necessity of a knowledge of minute details, in otder to exercise a«2 

wholesnuje general ciuitrol, Pears 3971—3974 Expediency of a more correct interpre*- 

tntion of the ft>upervis^ion claui^e in the contract. Sir Ste]}heman 4001. 40i5-"'^~»Neces- 
sarv impediment to progress through the system of Govermfient supervision m lodta, i6. 
40$4, 4015. 

Under the terni'^ of the contitict, the Government have un almost utitimited power of 
control in India over the acts ami operattom» of tlie railway companies p* 

No very material delay in the construciiou of ihe various Uneifappeara toiiave resulted 
from the Guv^mmerit supervision, lb. vii. ^ ^ 

3. Cot I sid oration of the Firuess of the Offi^ter;* appointed to the task* ^ 
Practical txperiSaice of thejS|5>veriituent engmeerifig officers employed jn eupervlsitig 
the ^onsUuctfcoai of dm D(mver$ 3^3'*3t8— »I.f tlm saperv^ftMiig w a 

ctvu eugim'Cf the ^l>«me ow^,«?^^^restnctK>tts would not he hixfoxi^^^ jMedrOfS^ ,^ 

1518— — FitiH9fs ^>:#fiiiHtary engineers for ihc control qjf railway ^i|p^ers 
uuponunc^ W the former having' bad previous experieoQ^ »n railway woifcs, 

— Considerable expenenCe of witness as a military ejogio^aar; he 
s^id ed 4^4^ consf ruction of railways and other wwksf in ibis countru. jP'Mra 
2323-2327. 

Fv.^ 4 mer emplovibcat oFvSJness <m' tlwi Gmiges Canal aodi other works hi Ibdiiill 

he has also siudfed th^ coMstrudion of railways in thkn 

of a mintary rather tliau a oivibe^igin^er f^r ilm sUj||^vis|^ of 
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Officers ap])oiate(l^ 


Strp^Mf^TSION’^^ontiXmed, 

iL 

^ ^ i)if the PitnesS 

^iotker 3447--3464--— --Large employment of the milnary engineer# tn, BenglttL in 

civil Wkd, # 5 . 349^J, 3493, 8^5-3«»9- 

. sAottoj'imce to the civil engftieeeei in baiog ocrntroUed by miltli^y ea^in^era^ 
J^tiphemoH 4059*-^-~-Quei»tiQii whether it would not be detsirabie that civil engineers 
^i^shcutd be sent from this country to cany out the Govenuneut supervision, it, 406CH407P 
•*-*-^rnadequate etrperience of the Qove»nment consulting eugiiieen^ in railway 
neerir^g» i 6 . 4666^4070. 


4 , Effect of the System of Contrat‘ts in facilitating Supervision : 

System of coinractsjs favourable to progress, where there is Government stfpervi- 
sion, 3094*3096~---'tte^pecis in which Govnnmetit inters ence be less 

exercised m the case of lines executed entirely by competent cofttractwa, Maher 3486- 
3491— -Probable cause of the harmony between the Government and railway officers 
in Bcmibay than in Madras; doubt as to its being owing, in the former casg, to the con- 
tract system of construction. Sir JT. MelvUl 3780-3784--^^ — Respects in which the Govern- 
ment engineer has greater difHcultie«'t<> contend, under the departmental system of don- 
• siruction, than under the contraci wysieui. Pears 3907, 3908* 


5 . Resjjectfi in which desnable to aineiul the piesent System: 

Nature of the supervision of which witness would approve; the railway engineers 
should be unfettered, save bv an estimate prevurusly agreed upon, in the actual exercotion 
of the works, INoad 632-034, 736-741 — Greater rapiility n\ construction if the engi- 

• neers o1 the company were bound by estinuues, uiiboui lii ing subject to detailed super- 
vision, ib. 824. 

Considerable impoitance of accurate piogress reports; tl>ey should be made monthly, 

and should be propeily audited,* /fenwer/y 1872^ 2201-2203 Careful estimates should 

first be inede, and bUould be followed by progiess repoits, as a substitute tor the present 
system of supervitj&iori, 1872, 1911- 1925— —Expediency, however, of the pre- 

sent supervision boms« inoditied 90 that railway engineers may not be untiece^sarily 
impeded or harassed in detail matters, ib, 1874. 1876. 1924, 1925, 1931 — --s-Inaportancq 
of the Govt iBineiJi cuiisulting engineer beinjj: a person in whf>ui both the Oovernrri^nt 
# anff the companies can fatA confidence; ib. 2199. 2200, 

Insufficiency of’ progi css imports ns the only means of clucking the proeeedfng<v of the 
crigmecss, Maker 3332, 3390. 339 »- 

The Government contiol should be complete and efficient, but <^hould be exercised 
rationally Sir Melvill 3G05, 360(1 I'he* system of control in India 

• might with aiivaulagc be leiaxed, but the expenditure must be carefully guarded, stft- 
8 fi 25 - 3 (> 28 . 3 r> 6 &^^ 3667 , 


Memoranduiu containn.g suggestions tor the amendment of the supervision ^clause in 
the contrrfbts, App. p. 297. 

To ensure cordial co-o]>ciation, 110 small amtmnl of forbearance and discretion must 

be exeicised on boili sides, v Strong coiiderniuition of too minute an mter- 

feience m details, ib. The utmost fieedom <d action should be allowed to the efforts of 

• the •dfffcn yt companies, consistent with the control necessary to protect from undue 

expenditure the Indian Exclieqtier, ib. ‘Importance of a judicious adherence to the 

spirit lather ih.in the lettcj^ of the contract, ih. vii. 

See also Moard of Control. Bombay, Maroda, and C&ntral India Railnoe^y, fi. 

JBmt^alows. ' Construction, Consulting Engineer (Court of JHrectorh)^ 

^ Court of Mirectors. JDaihousle, Eord. Discretionaru JPotaers. East Indian 
# Raiiuia^, 12. Expenditure^ (irreat Indian Penh^sula Haihooy, 7 . Indenis. 

’ ^ itOcai Gomrntm*nts. Madras Railway, 10-20. Responsibility. Sdndeal^d 
Punjaub Timiway.^ 

* - ^ i 

Surat ^0 Mo^bay. See Sumbay, liaroda, and Central jTmlia Railway. ^ 

of 'Works to Government. Power of the Rartway Cotopany to surreoder the 
works upoii Kiviitg six inootlrS’ notice, tlie East HAdm ^{^mpafiy repaying Ums. amount 
ex{teudeef» Damfers 34* 38, 39 ; Hep. p. ifr. ‘ . 

* . , * ■ if ' 
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TSmAer. Rej^e];«Mrce fo e co'mplaint recently received itom Mr. agent oT ^ast 

Indrd'tt 'Copetpany, that ho-canld riot. enter into a negotiaiii^i^ Ikd 

carried out, .J^tmd 


' detailed infoppratipn to. the 

l**g 3 i>tW^tion frctu bein® carried out, 

000^1 exercised 'i>y the OovenVnieitt over the cntling ol timber in tnd.fdrhsts'of 

4101 ^— 1 , , d 4 , JSruee 
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2nt{r9i^r--^contmqed» ^ 

^ 59 ^^* 594 * —■ Keference Uv the ktod of wood used for making c|«u>^ 

(&oaJ, ib, 3594^1597 pHi tieulurs as to the forests to Madras^ tlie oatisre of the tWher 

m tht^nty and the regulations in ire(4:ard to cutting the timbeT^ JPeors a3i<t^23,d0**f^l]h$r 
\;ulty expericuoed by the Great Indian Peninsula Company in providing timber fncM$ tkp 
foretst^ I steps. taken hereon^ P^W 3*06, 3107- -— Propriety of the refusal to sanction the 
purchase of some timber by the Kast Indian Railway Cc»mpany’s engineer^ the pnfppees ' 
of the purchase not having been explained, Baker 3387. See also Steepen. ^ ^ 

Traffic. Satisfactory receipts in the lines hitherto opened, Seanedy 1933, 1934 Grot»n&^ 

for the interference by Goveminent in rei^ard tu the traffic arrangements and the rates 
of fates, ifcier 3477-3485---— Less supervision desirable when the lines ate opened^ Sir 
Jr. Melvilt 366a. 37^1737*3. 

See H\eo Bombay, Baroda. and Central India Railway, 8. Coal and Coal 

Cotton.% JEast Indian Railway, 15 . Great Indian Penhuula Railway, 8, 
Madras Railway, 0. 19 , PnifiU. 


Tram Roads. The question of tram brunch lines has not been considered by the East 

India Railway Company, iVbnd 1004. 1007, 1008 Bad economy in the construction 

of tram-roads in India instead of railioads, Kennedy 2110 Probable formation in 

111 course of lime tram-roads as feeders to the railroads. Sir J. Melvill 3823, ^ 


Tr ansport or Carriage of Materials. See freights. Inland TSransport. 

Troops and Stores. Gondiiioii of the contract that Government troops, stores, &c. shall be 
carried at tlte lowSst rates, Danvers 230, 231. 


U. 


Unguaranteed Capital. Facility for piovidiiig unguaranteed capital for the extension of 
the railway system ; that is, if confidence be given by the results of the present undertak- 
Kennedy 3906-1 pi 1. 1934— If the present lines are very successful, the public 
will' probably come forward without a guarniitee, Sir J. MehiliyjT^. 

A See \x\si.^ Calcutta and South Easierf^ Railway. 

Uniformity of Gauge, &,c. Pi'ccautions taken to secure uniformity of gauge, rolling stockr^ 
&:c., 285-290; Kennedy 3804. 

V. 

• • . ^ 

Vaniamhudy to Bangalore. Though a line from Vaniambady to Bangalore has been sanc-^ 
tioiud, pcrunssioii to proceed with it has not been obtained. Walker 2974 > ® 97 o* * 


w. 

Waggon Iron Wot k {Madras liaiivmy).^ Lapse of two years before some ws^gon iron 
work indented for ui 1855 was supplied, liruce 1739. 

F^xplanartori as to u lapse of eighteen montiis before a requisition by Mr. Bruce for 
sonie waggon iron woik was complied with. Walker 2709-2711. 2719. 

Walker, James. (Analyses of his Evidence.) — Managing Director of the Madras Railway 
Company, 2606— A company was formed in 11^5 the purpose of consiructii^ a 
railway at Madras, .but after two yeais* unsuccessful application fora guarantee, it wound 

up in 1847 ; 2607-2609 The present company applied for a guarantee in May x£ 49 » 

but were unsuccessful, 2610-2G13 In Febiuary 1850 the company lenewed iheappli«* 

cation and subsequently took oiher siejis m the matter, and in May 1852 a guarantee of 
4 i P<^ 3 ‘ cent, was given on 500,000 L for a line from Madras to Arept, 2614-2623. • 

The wtorks were ^:omlnenccd in July 1853, and by July 1856 sixty*five %n,Ues*^wcre 
opened, 2624-2627— Arrangement in 1853 and subsequently for extensions of the line 
first ugref^d upon, 2(527-2(531-— l/ifferent amounts of Capital and different rates of gua- 
rantee embraced by the airangements up to the present time, 261^7. 2632*^2635-— ^-jDis- 

blfiisfdction through the diflen^t rales of interest guaranteed, 2636 Total capital paid 

over to thr East India Company, and balance in iheir hands at tlie present time, 2637- 

‘^645- ^ ^ ^ 

Amount received fljjr^the Railway Company as inieiest, and amount transferred to 
tbeimas profiiii on the opened portion of the line, 2646, 2647— "Materials atupuntiug to 
86 i 4^8 tonnage have been sent to India^ 2648-2650-— -Carriages qre cotvstructed in^ 
«2odm vtry satisfiictorily, 2649. 2651— Rate of frei^t for the traiAmission of matefr^ala ; 
difficulty at one period in procuring freight to MadrAs^ 2652-2664* * ^ ^ 

^ Mikiage 
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Jawrrf. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. • 

.. ? ^ iita^e' at the fjVesddt titob ; by this inid^ie o# 

is''CT^tiiSA>'ii^’ btji'. of«en'*tb datem^'aoo mileis'froin liladrA^y '*^ 55 -'®<i 67 * . . ■ ■^-.-r™*,. 

of Ibff htttive coiitractots et^g^M" ut^n the Ootiatinin a?wt' ^ 

Reference to a report recit'ted by the Iasi ibail fii6(h‘€bjBiaiid?‘i * ^ 
i^’^ldnel lE^teaj*^, wherein the latest period airsigned fBi* thb bpf niifrgf' 
ofJhe'^jKtri(b'ilhe''ii1:h<^ let May I’Bdo} misappr^hefnsiob of Cblonel Peirs 'oto^'tlKabbiiJ^i’''''' 

^!ftjticiMryon im part, of the.railway company, and .rtf the East India Cotbpany that tli#,^''' 

* worittrotS'^^e 'Bangalore branch ^Outd be commei^ced ; belief that the objcotionto pro-’ ; 

• cesKliog’’ arises ^rom tlte- Board of Otmiroh a665--367g— — —PartieularB as to ttie n^otip'^ ■ 

ttons with the Court of Directors in rei^airi lo the terms of the contract ftwr the tine to 
tl^ese are nM yet arranged, cOjd-gbSg— > — ^I’he general snrvey ,o,f the line has 
been made as far as .BeUary, 2dgo-36g2. 

Venr few cases of delay in the construction of the works of ^he Hadraallajilway,‘a€g4 
— — wroonds upon which tne Railway Board in this country decUned to send oet the 
increased number of engineers asked tor by Mr. Bruce in January 18^54 ; the number has, 

* however, been increased as the exigencies of the case required, 2694-2697. 2699, 2700 
——The Company have had no European contractors, 3698— Delays through the wish, 

tb employ nature contractors, 2698, 2609. 2708 The woriis are' how being carried 

on entirely through the eagineers, 2699^ 

Pai^culsps as to the exicut and cost of the works requited for the more important 

bridges on the tine ; time token in the cunstrui-tion of certain bridges, 2701—370^ 

Peculiar method of constiwctiun in bridging the rivers oii the line, 2706, 2707— — Pi’o- 
lytbiUty of incieased expense if the bridges were built by contract, 2708. 

* Wf; Explanation ns to a lapse of eighteen months before a requisition by Mr. Bruce for 

some waggou iron work was complied with, 2709-2711. 2719 Circumstaiico of 

Mr. Bruce having been obliged through ili-health to resign the office of chief engineer to 
the Company; delay on this score, 2709, 2710. 2742. 

Delay necessarily consequent upon the system first laid down in this country in regard 
to requisitions for materials; this sy&tem explained, 2710—2713— — Consiilerable im- 
provement in June 1855 and subsequently in the system adopted befoie compliance with 
requisitions, 2713, 2714 — —Instance of rapid compliance with a requisition for’som©^ 
SLiJ/ss sod wheels, the Couit of Directors haying relaxed the lules on the occasion, 2714— 
•2719 — — Bxpliination as to the lapse of fifteen months (and not of two years, as stated 
by Mr. Bruce) before a requisition for pumps was complied with, 2719, 2720. 

Particulars connected with the erect.on and cost of bungalows for the engineers; 
inaccoraie statemeiot of Colonel Pears us to the amount of the excess of expenditure 011 
thia score, — Statement showing that the cost of thS first seventy-one miles 

Af the line,«iiicladii^ everything but rolling stock, has been at the rate of less than ‘ 
6,000 1 . per mile,' 2724. 2768-2770 Belief that Government could not make the rail- 

way more cheaply than the Company, 2724, 2725. 2776. 

Information relative to the cost of materials and of froighi, and the course adopted by 
the Company in providing freight; Governuient could not have procured the former for 

less money, and must have paid more for the latter, 272/). 2726-2732 If the Company 

had been unrestricted by Government, tiiey might have made the line more economically ' 

^nd eXj^editioqplv,' 2724. 277O, 2777 Belief as to the inaccuracy of Colonel Peais’ * 

stotement that iW portion of the line yet to be completed will cost much more than 
6000 Z, a mile, 2725. 2770. ^ 

Absence of ground for charging the Company with undue delay in the construction of . 
the works ; taking everything into consideration, the Diiectors are well satisfied with t^io 

' progl^B made, 2725. 2738-2752. 2771 Expl.qiaiion that only an expeiimcntal bectfdA 

.of ^ lipe was begun in 1853 ayes-- It was stated that the entiie line might be cqm- , 

pfetw^ by January x 859, "whereas it may be completed by the end of that year, 2725, 
excess of expentjliture over the regulated allowance, as in the case of the 
S bungalow»,'’ha8 gone to the charge|of construction, 2733—2737. 

JDeldV through the desire to eptpW native contractors further adverted to, 2743. 2744 
— v^Drfsy tbrqpgh inadequate supphes of labour, 2742-^— Delay through thq stoppage 
of tite works in tlie Salem district,* by order of the Goternment consulting engineer, with 
a rie# to tlie examination of an alternative line of deviation, ,2742. 2744-2750-7— ^-Delay^ 
r totolirkh fee deficiency lbr»a tune of skillejJ Euiopean iiwpettors, 2742— — Tliere,h«ii(p, 
some delay through tiie pressing of^rto and jbtoUocks^ for .Goymnpi^t, 

Tliere have also been some 2ninor causeit or delay, 2743. “ I , , ' 

Difih^Btewsrket vakto of the kliares belwing 4 ifl 3 er«>t 
GMeotiomtble ob^tjoh. of the prying rates M iptewvupon.^i^rs^jgt 
■ sabital; i«veatmei»t-bps.,M „tJta ,JfMs 
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' . Jame»i (Anaty^is of bis fivUleiice)i— ^eonlmu^. , 

eitiimate of 7,000!. per mile, includit^ rotiing stock, urill’ more iheii cover 
" ',S76o-«77o. ' 

, <' The Indiap Oorernment directed the course to be taken by the rnilweiy, but rallwa 
’ ’ engineers surveyed and laid out^he line, 0770— >>^Examl(n^ttoa relative tp thcTtls^cfltrt 
mi^its of the Une by Cuddapah, and of that by Ban|;aloxe,'lo Biatiary ; ^ij^idence aadci^ 
' in^ ^rvonr of the latter route, aiiu in ooodemnaCion of the action of the Home f^r;crs^£r 
, in requiring the adoption of the former route, 3773, 3774. 378 l-ft 8 oa. 

Government supervision, if properly exercised, is very valuable and useful^ 3777^-^4 
Madras the supeivision hiss been exercised too minutely, and dntvng date latter pc^ Of th 
opcrathios of the Ctmipany has been of a harsh and rather arbitrary character, 

The supervision has been irritating to the railway servants, and has in some‘c|se8 bee 

! >roductive of actual delay, 2779— ——Witness complains against the Gttverum^iitHinte) 
erence chuily as regards the traiBc and conduct of tiie line when opened, 3779, 3780. 

Doubt as to tbe Indian Governmenr having taken any Cteps for impfoviug tbcharboi 
at BeviJore, 38o3“a8o5-— Number of engineera engaged respectively on the Madras an 
Bast India Kailwayt, ; there are four to every seveniy-five miles of tne former, 38o6*’30C( 
— — Heasons wtiy the Madras Company have not thought it desirable to have a regisu 

of shares at Madras, 3809-2811 Cotton is still parBy carried along the road^ 

side of the railroad, 2812 Great advantage if there were dep6ts of salt in the interio 

of Madras, 2813, 2814 There are two trains a day each way, between Madras au> 

Vellore, 2815. 

Furiher evidence as to the extent lo which delay has i^sen through the Governmen 
supervision in India; cases cited in illusiiation of the delaj^n this score, 2816—2842— 
[Explanation as lo a censure passed by the JRailway Board in 185,5, upon the ctmdmjt c 
Mr. Bruce, and conveved in a letter the Company's agent, 2818-2823. 8835-sp44''^ 
Objection made by the Company to the publication by Government of the censure upo 

Mr. Bruce, 2836. 3844 Mr. Bruce was on the whole an able, efficient, and most sealou 

servant, 2839-3844 Neither the Company nor the Government could, under any cii 

curastances, have completed the undertaking in four years, 3843. 


Explanation relative to the considerable time which elapsed in reference to the bridg 
oyer the Kudulhoondy ; final settlement of the question in this country, 3845-3847. 

[Second Examination.]— Evidence in condemnatioL,‘',of the practice of tlm Madra 
Government in publishing censures upon the railway engineers with refeiengp to thaspi^ 

gress of the works, 2848-2856 Information lelat'ive to a memorial by the railway en^ 

iicetP, coinplainiiig of the ct nsnrcs passr-d upon thein'by Colonel Pears uiul ihc Madra 
Government ; action of the Ruilway Board iu reference to this inemoriai, 2857 2S68. 

All applications for money and all communioalipns witli the MifilrasjG'^vernment ar 

made by the rail « ay company’s agent at Madras, 2869 ReilerentTe to a letter by 

Smalley, ilie feimer agent of the company, in whith he seems to admlt*Hhat grbiitid 
existed for withholding a certain sidvance, which wa** however made jw the Governmeiil 

2870-2879 I'lie agent has frequently observed upon the waqt or punctuality in tii 

rendering of accounts, and the explanations of the chief engineer were sometimes unsatis 
factory, 2873, 2874, 2890-2894. 

Instance of the Railway Board having addressed the Court of Directors as to the with 
holding of funds, in the autumn of 1856 ; there has been no furiher eadSe for remoustratm 
on this score, 2879-2883— —Explaq^tiori as to the delay before the settlement Mi 
Btuc^e’s arcounis ; they were howevt^ satisfactorily closed, inasmuch as out of ali^out tial 
a million sterling there wa'> only a^ut 2 ^ ei. unaccounted for, 2884-2889' '' 


Belief as to tbe inaccuracy of a statement by Colonel Pears, as to the excess of cost pb 

mile beyond the engineer’s estimate, 2895—2899 Further statement that C^v^Tumen 

could not have executed tbe works more cheaply or expeditiously than the railway com 
bany if unfettered by Government, 2900-3904— Explanatism as to the censure psaset 
by the Madras Goveinment upon Mr. Bruce, for having commenced the GoriaituMi Bfidgi 
without sanction, and as to Mr. Bruce having been subsequently exonerated by'tbe^Bgil 
way Board from blame in the matter, 2905-^14. * , ' * 


Board, 2915, 2916— The coi#paoy * agent baa, qompmiped ol tue oovemmeot inter* 
fereoce, 2917, 39i'8— — ^The traffic manager has complained of the Gbv«mttten 

j|iterfereDce, b*stsths supcryisiou on tins scofe'has bfeeni mucH i^bdiAed,' * 
Doubt as to tire Madras Governmenr^iaving been in ptwseswjqn; pf sgeg^ ^planabi^ 
letter from Mr, Bruce, Vbich ihey cpnliJ, nsye publbhed M a reply W the censipre' in ihi 
niihlished letter from the lUil way iBcmid ill 11855; ,*93 1 -39^9- 


puhlished letter fjjpm the ^ilway oonid „ 

'{Third Ecaiuib^ooJ — •Infc^mktfnn^mliBtive td th«>'branch line 
stfucied doan to the Governnient' #aU depM: obidetidns'lib its.bei| 


tb 


Repart, l857*-8~con^i^lf^^* 


James. , (Anal jms of hie Evidence) — cmtinued^ 
plmed by the . Madras Government and Colonel Peara upon a certain deepatch frooi the 
India House^ as to the relation in which the railway company stood towardi» the Oowera«« 
ment, ^295^-3956. ^ 

<^ni^laint as to the interference of the Madras Government in regard to the tafriif ef 
charges to be enforced on the line, 2953— —Reference to a recent report from Captain 
*^nhj^&n. the* present consulting engineer to the Madras Government, in whiohu strong 
ttstimony is borne to the satisfactory progress of the works, and to the eBEloiency of tbei 
erf^lneera, 2957 Except by a further enlargement of the powers of the ex officio 

• dire&or in this country, ihe supervision at home scarcely admits of improvement, 2958^ 
296^ 

Furtinhr statement as to the advantages of the line by Bangalore over that by Cuddapah, 
2981^2966— —Objections to the construction by anoiher company of certain other lines 
in the* Madras territory, which lines formed part of the original project of witness’s com- 
pany, 2967-2970— The Court of Directors have just consented to withdraw certain 
objections to entering into the contract for the Nortli-Western or Bellary line, 2971-2973 

Though the line from Vaniambady to Bangalore has been sanctioned, permission to 

' proceed wiih it has not been obtained, 2974, 2975. 

further information as to the serious inconvenience, amounting almost to a stoppage 
of works, which resulted through the withholding of funds in August and September 
1856 ; how far a non-production of accounts may nave been at the bottom of the refusals 

to m^e these advances, 297G-2994 The Railway Board have had occasion to find 

fault on the score of irregularity in the transmission of papers, &.C. by ihe engineers ; 
the agent at Madras has also complained on this point, 2992— 2994— • — ^The present agent 
has been anxious to bring up the engineer’s accounts more closely, and to have an 
accountant for the engineering department, 2996-3002. 

’ Grounds for diss^ting from the opinion of Colonel Pears, that the MadiTts Railway 
will never earn than five per cent, profit; increasing amount of traffic adverted to 

hereon, 3003 -^t^itness believes that the Madras and other railways will pay consi- 

derably more tiian the guarantc-ed rates of interest, ib. 

Wait, Thomas /#• (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Secretary, for four years, to the Great 

Indian Peninsula Railwi^ Company, 3004, 3005 The scheme of the Compaijy was 

originated by Mr. John Chapman in the spting of 1845, but ihe Act of IncdTporationi 
^ v\^s is fft ob tained till August 1849; 3006-3009 In August 1849 the Company con- 

# tracted"t9Mi the Court of Directors to make a line from Bombay to Callian, a distance 
of thirty-three miles this was ^completed in May 1854; 3010-3016. 

Execution of the wliole of the railway by means of contracts, all of which have been 
satisfaciorjly fulfilled, 3017, 3018. 3050— — ^The extent of the railway as now sanctioned 
is 1,235 mile?; made up* by the mam line to Jubbulpbre and by lines to Nag- 

^ore and Ihe RiverJK.iHtiia, 3019. 3022-3025 Total amount of the guaranteed capital 

^n shares and loans, 3020, 3021 The Madras Company have not been ready to settle 

the point pi^uiiCiion between their line and the Peninsular line, 3025, 3026. 

.Particulars as to the exceedingly heavy and costly character of the works neccse.ary in 
the crossing of the Thiil Ghaut on the main line, and of the Bhore Ghaut on the line to 
the Kistna, 3027-3042. 3145 — —Steep gradients over portions of the distance in crossing 

^ ^the ghauts, 3029. 3M9 Employment of natives as well as Europeans as injectors, &c., 

^aO33,*3034 — M — MiwJames Beikelev is the chief engineer, rto.^5, 3036 Difiicuhy on 


3034 — V — jyiiyJames Beikeley is the chief engineer, 3035, 3036 uimcuuy on 

tne (K!ore|of langur on the w<^rks at the Shore Ghaut and consequent check to the 
progrdta olthe works, 3040yB04i. 3147-3149. 

There isvone native coiyroctor who has performed his contracts most satisfactorily, 
3^44*“3049 European contractors have all gone out from this country ; par- 


hfficuhy on 


tieuxars hereon, and as to the system of tender adopted by the company in India and 
England, ^044. 3097-3100 — % — Tlie whole railway is estimated 10 Oust not more than 
6,509 /. a mile ; the eighty-eight and a half miles now open have cost 9,000 /. a mile, 

3<^6X-3053 The line is a double one as far as Callian ; reason of this, 3053. 3144 

Mention of several heavy works 9n the line in the shape of bridges and viaducts, 3954- 
3058^ , , , • 0 


^ the pai*t of CaptaifT Rivers as j^ards a portien of the completed line»iien 
Callian, 3060^3069. g . 

Particulars as to the* dtfElcalty and ^lav experienced i. obtaining sanction for th< 
extension from Callian to IlSunmar and 3 uboulpore, 3o63->3072— ^>^l^rticulars as 10 th< 
delay before sanction was given to take the vfCrks over tlie B\\me Obaut and the Thu 
4}hatt^ altemmti valines oontenmlated by Gov^nment, 3073-3089— ^-^Obstacle to a^ni 
into the Deccaja bv wfhr of the Ahtlflei Ghaut. 3000. ^ 


Particulars as to the* dtfElcalty and ^lav experienced i. obtainin 
extension from Callian to ^unmar and 5 uboulpore, 3o63-307«— 
lay before sanction was given to take the sforks over tlie BInfre G 


delay before sanction was given to take the 
4}hattt£ altemmtive lines contemplated by Gi 


intp ^he Deccan by wfFy of the 
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fliy Ghau^ 3090. 
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‘f.ll'&W,--'2%flip««f {Analysis of W% E:rtdeiMS«)'^-<^)Ui»«^ J' 
i <1%ifere has Ibaen np al^oidable .^ay in' tite nons^ction tlin 
' ' 3ng^i-3<^3*— 7->Tbe;. system of doatraots is favourable to profcre^, whdra lbeta f 

' ^ meat supervision* 3094o3096<>’— ^Employment W tbe Baropean. dbntracWn ^'native sub- 
5' em^trantors; advantage thereof* 3101-3105— —fM®«ttlties experieaced by iji»,cfcmp<aay ip 
^ Y]>roviding; tiiaber irom the forests; Steps taken hereon* 3106* 3107,— Amplb suf^filies of ' 
' stone mikdily aVaikble* 3108-3x10. ^ ■ 

/, r The inteieStS of the company are represented at Bombay by five‘ di]htoi^rs*At^ of 
. whom are natives of high standing; advantage of this system over that of A. 
agent* 311 1-31 so— — ^Tbere is a register for the trensfor of shares at Bombay* towny 
natives are shareholders, 31 18~3 iso— Mileage now open* under construction* tof ahout>- 
to be commenced* with the dat^ at which further portions will he opened* 3Uia> Sisf* 


Amount of capital paid up* 3133— About 480*000/* has been received as iat^lejt*'fA 
— vAbout 9,000*000 f. may be required for the whole 1*335 miles, 3134— The ^mpany 
have paid to the Cfovernment about 70,000/. towards tlie '460*000/.* 3135—3127 — —Very 
satisfoctory receipts on the completed portion of the line ; grounds for anticipating largely 
increased leceipts from the conveyance of salt, cotton, &c.* when the line is extended into 
the interior of the country* 3138-3140. 


Disapproval of the practice of the Government at Bombay, as well as at Madron, in 

publishing correspondence reflecting on the' railway engineers, 3141-3143 The Inul 

Ghaut works were only commenced in Febroaiy last ; those on the Shore Ghaut were 

begun in 1856; 3146.3148 Improved practice at the Bailway Boards in Iflngland 

through the lately increased powers of the ex-officio director ; further improvement if he 
had po,wer et once to consent to the proceedings of the Board* 3150* 3151 . 


WUson, Mr, Active part taken in' 1849 by Mr, Wilson, then secretary of the Board’ of _ 
Control* in bringing about and concluding the negotiation for a guaranteed intere^ of fl* ^ ' 
per cent., Noad 341. 344. 


TTbr^tng J^penses, Should any line not pay its working expenses a rab>able deduction, cor^ 
responding with the amount of expenses uncovered* is to be made ffom the guarantee* 

JDanvers 36* 37 ^The lines opened have* from the first, more than paid their working 

expenses* ib, 260. s 63 . 









